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ENGLISH  FLUENCY 

Clemson  University  hiib  established  ,\  policy  to  assure  that 
all  instructional  activities  are  conducted  by  individuals 
possessing  appropriate  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  use 
of  the  English  language.  Instructional  activities  include 
lectures,  recitation  or  discussion  sessions,  and  laborato- 
ries. The  individuals  to  be  certified  include  full-time  and 
part-time  faculty,  graduate  teachers  of  record,  graduate 
teaching  assistants,  and  graduate  laboratory  assistants  for 
whom  English  is  not  the  first  language. 

A  student  who  experiences  difficulty  with  an  instructor's 
written  or  oral  English  and  who  wishes  to  seek  relief  must 
do  so  prior  to  the  seventh  meeting  of  a  50-minute  class 
and  prior  to  the  fifth  meeting  of  a  90-minute  class  in  regu- 
lar semesters.  In  the  five-week  summer  sessions,  relief  must 
be  sought  prior  to  the  third  class  meeting. 

The  procedure  is  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  student  must  quickly  bring  the  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  instructor's  department  chair  either  directly 
or  through  a  faculty  member  such  as  the  student's  advisor. 
That  department  chair  will  assess  the  complaint  and,  if 
deemed  valid,  offer  an  appropriate  remedy  within  two  days. 

b.  A  student  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  department 
chair's  decision  or  the  relief  suggested,  may  appeal  within 
two  days  to  a  five-member  hearing  panel  comprised  of 
three  faculty  members  and  two  students  appointed  by  the 
Senior  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Students  with  questions  should  contact  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services,  E-108  Martin  Hall. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Clemson  University,  in  compliance  with  Titles  VI  and 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and  Sections  503 
and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  disability  in  any  of  its  policies,  procedures,  or 
practices;  nor  does  the  University,  in  compliance  with  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  and  Section  402  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Act  of  1974,  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment  on  the  basis  of  their 
age  or  because  they  are  disabled  veterans  or  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  Clemson  University  conducts  its  pro- 
grams and  activities  involving  admission,  access,  treat- 
ment, employment,  teaching,  research,  and  public  service 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  as  prescribed  by  Federal 
laws  and  regulations. 

In  conformance  with  University  policy  and  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  1 1246,  as  amended.  Section  503  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  Section  402  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974,  Clemson 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  above  may  be  addressed  to  the 
following: 

Executive  Secretary 

Clemson  University  Board  of  Trustees 

201  Sikes  Hall 

Clemson  University 

Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Access  and  Equity 
E-103  Martin  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
Department  of  Education 
Washington,  DC  20201 


FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS 
AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
(FERPA)  affords  eligible  students  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  their  education  records.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the  student's  education 
records  (provided  the  student  has  not  waived  this  right) 
within  45  days  of  the  day  the  University  receives  a  request 
for  access. 

Students  should  submit  to  the  registrar,  dean,  head  of  the 
academic  department,  or  other  appropriate  official,  a  writ- 
ten request  identifying  the  record(s)  they  wish  to  inspect. 

The  University  official  will  make  arrangements  for  access 
and  notify  the  student  of  the  time  and  place  where  the 
records  may  be  inspected.  If  the  records  are  not  maintained 
by  the  University  official  to  whom  the  request  was  sub- 
mitted, that  official  shall  advise  the  student  of  the  correct 
official  to  whom  the  request  should  be  addressed. 

2.  The  right  to  request  the  amendment  of  the  student's 
education  records  that  the  student  believes  are  inaccurate 
or  misleading. 

Students  may  ask  the  University  to  amend  a  record  that 
they  believe  is  inaccurate  or  misleading.  To  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  an  education  record,  the  student  should  write 
to  the  registrar  or  other  University  official  responsible  for 
the  record  and  clearly  identify  the  part  of  the  record  he/she 
wants  changed  and  specify  why  it  is  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing. If  the  University  official  decides  not  to  amend  the  record 
as  requested  by  the  student,  the  University  official  will  no- 
tify his/her  vice  president.  The  vice  president  will  then  no- 
tify the  student  of  his/her  right  to  a  hearing  regarding  the 
request  for  an  amendment.  Additional  information  regard- 
ing the  hearing  procedures  will  be  provided  to  the  student 
when  notified  of  his/her  right  to  a  hearing. 

Note:  The  challenge  of  a  student  under  this  paragraph  is 
limited  to  information  which  relates  directly  to  the  stu- 
dent and  which  the  student  asserts  is  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading. With  regard  to  a  student's  grade,  this  right  does 
not  permit  the  student  to  contest  a  grade  on  the  grounds 
that  a  higher  grade  is  deserved,  but  only  to  show  that  the 
grade  has  been  inaccurately  recorded. 

3.  The  right  to  consent  to  the  disclosure  of  personally- 
identifiable  information  contained  in  the  student's  educa- 
tion records,  except  to  the  extent  that  FERPA  authorizes 
disclosure  without  consent. 

One  exception  which  permits  disclosure  without  consent 
is  disclosure  to  school  officials  with  legitimate  educational 
interest.  A  school  official  is  a  person  employed  by  the 
University;  a  person  or  company  with  whom  the  Univer- 
sity has  contracted  (such  as  an  attorney,  auditor,  or  collec- 
tion agent);  a  person  serving  on  the  board  of  trustees;  or  a 
student  serving  on  an  official  committee,  such  as  a  disci- 
plinary or  grievance  committee,  or  assisting  another  Uni- 
versity official  in  performing  his  or  her  tasks.  A  school 
official  has  a  legitimate  educational  interest  if  the  official 
needs  to  review  an  education  record  in  order  to  fulfill  his/ 
her  professional  responsibilities. 

Upon  request,  the  University  discloses  education  records 
without  consent  to  officials  of  another  school  in  which  a 
student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll. 

4.  The  right  to  refuse  to  permit  the  designation  of  any  or  all 
of  the  following  categories  of  personally-identifiable  infor- 
mation as  directory  information,  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  above  restrictions  on  disclosure:  student's  full  name, 
home  address  and  telephone  number,  campus  address  and 
telephone  number,  campus  e-mail  address,  state  of  residence, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  marital  status,  academic  class,  class 
schedule  and  class  roster,  name  of  advisor,  major  field  of 
study,  including  the  college,  division,  department  or  pro- 


gram in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  participation  in  offi- 
cially recognized  activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of 
members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance  and  gradu- 
ation, degrees  and  honors  and  awards  received  including 
selection  to  a  dean's  list  or  honorary  organization  and  the 
grade-point  average  of  students  selected,  and  the  most  pre- 
vious educational  institution  attended.  Photographic,  video, 
or  electronic  images  of  students  taken  and  maintained  by 
the  University  are  also  considered  directory  information. 

Directory  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the  University 
for  any  purpose,  at  its  discretion.  Any  student  wishing  to 
exercise  his/her  right  to  refuse  to  permit  the  designation 
of  any  or  all  of  the  above  categories  as  directory  informa- 
tion must  give  written  notification  to  the  Registration  Ser- 
vices Office  (E-206  Martin  Hall)  by  the  last  day  to  regis- 
ter for  the  enrollment  period  concerned  as  published  in 
the  Clemson  University  calendar. 

5.  The  right  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  concerning  alleged  failures  by  Clemson  Uni- 
versity to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  FERPA.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  office  that  administers  FERPA  is 
Family  Policy  Compliance  Office,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  600  Independence  Avenue  SW,  Washington, 
DC  20202-4605. 

FAMILY  PERSONAL  PRIVACY  ACT 

The  South  Carolina  Family  Personal  Privacy  Act  (SC 
Code  30-2-10  et.  seq.)  defines  personal  information  as 
"...information  that  identifies  or  describes  an  individual 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  individual's  photograph 
or  digitized  image,  social  security  number,  date  of  birth, 
driver's  identification  number,  name,  home  address,  home 
telephone  number,  medical  or  disability  information,  edu- 
cation level,  financial  status,  bank  account(s)  number(s), 
account  or  identification  number  issued  by  and/or  used  by 
any  federal  or  state  governmental  agency  or  private  finan- 
cial institution,  employment  history,  height,  weight,  race, 
other  physical  details,  signature,  biometric  identifiers,  and 
any  credit  records  or  reports." 


Some  of  the  information  in  documents  which  students 
provide  to  Clemson  University  may  be  personal  informa- 
tion as  defined  above.  Pursuant  to  Section  30-2-40  B,  stu- 
dents are  advised  that  this  information  may  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny  or  release.  They  are  also  advised  that  per- 
sonally-identifiable information  contained  in  these  edu- 
cational records  falls  under  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (FERPA).  If 
students  elect  to  opt  out  of  the  release  of  directory  infor- 
mation under  FERPA,  the  University  will  not  release  any 
personal  information  except  as  otherwise  required  or  au- 
thorized by  law. 

PATENTS  AND  COPYRIGHTS 

All  students  enrolling  in  Clemson  University  do  so  with 
full  understanding  that 

1.  The  University  has  full  ownership  rights  in  any  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  developments  and/or  improvements, 
whether  or  not  patentable  (inventions),  which  are  con- 
ceived, developed,  or  reduced  to  practice  or  caused  to  be 
conceived,  developed,  or  reduced  to  practice  by  under- 
graduate students  during  the  course  of  their  academic  ac- 
tivities conducted  as  part  of  any  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. Any  such  invention  will  be  handled  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  Faculty  Manual 
of  Clemson  University,  the  pertinent  provision  for  which 
appears  as  Part  VI  E  entitled  "Patent  Policy." 

2.  Copyright  ownership  of  any  research  work  will  be  de- 
termined by  University  policy  and  by  policies  of  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  publishing  or  distributing  copyrighted 


Copies  of  the  policies  on  patents  and  copyrights  are  avail- 
able in  the  individual  departments  and  colleges  and  in 
the  Special  Projects  Office. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


Maymester  2004 

May  10,  M 
May  11,  Tu 
May  12,  W 


May  15,  Sa 
May  17,  M 
May  18,  Tu 

May  22,  Sa 
May25,Tu 
May  28,  F 


Late  re^'istration  and  first  day  ot  class 

Last  day  to  register;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Classes  meet 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  suhmit  all  grades 


First  Summer  Session  2004 

May  17,  M  Late  registration 

May  18,  Tu  Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

May  19,  W  Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

May  2 1 ,  F  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 
June  2,  W  Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

June  3,  Th  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 
June  7,  M  Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

June  22,  Tu  Examinations 

June  24,  Th  9:00  a.m. — Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 

Second  Summer  Session  2004 

June  28,  M  Orientation 

June  29,  Tu  Late  registration 

June  30,  W  Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  tee  applies 

J  Lily  1 ,  Th  Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

J  Lily  5,  M  Holiday 

July  6,  Tu  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 
July  10,  Sa  Classes  meet 

J  Lily  15,  Th  Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

J  Lily  16,  F  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 
August  4,  W  Examinations 

August  5,  Th  2:00  P.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

August  6,  F  9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

August  6,  F  Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

August  7,  Sa  Graduation 


Fall  Semester  2004 

August  15-16,  Su-M 
August  16-17,  M-Tu 
August  17,  Tu 
August  18,  W 
August  24,  Tu 
August  3 1 ,  Tu 

September  7,  Tu 

October  6,  W 
October  8,  F 

November  1-2,  M-Tu 
November  3,  W 

November  24-26,  W-F 
December  2-3,  Th-F 
December  4-11,  Sa-Sa 
December  13,  M 
December  15,  W 
December  15,  W 
December  16,  Th 


Orientation 

Late  registration 

Convocation 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December 

graduation 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Fall  break 

Registration  tor  spring,  Maymester,  and 

summer  terms  begins 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Graduation 


Spring  Semester  2005 

January  9-10,  Su-M         Orientation 
January  10-11,  M-Tu 
January  12,  W 


January  17,  M 
January  19,  W 
January  26,  W 

February  2,  W 

March  2,  W 
March  4,  F 

March  21-25,  M-F 

April  4,  M 

April  9-16,  Sa-Sa 

April  28-29,  Th-F 

April  30-May  7,  Sa-Sa 

May  10,  Tu 

May  11,  W 

May  12,Th 

May  13,  F 


Late  registration 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  holiday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

commencement 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Spring  break 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  .A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Commencement 

9:30  A.M.  (Colleges  AF&LS,  AA&H,  E&S) 

2:30  r.M.  (Colleges  B&BS,  HE&HD) 


AiiJcnuc  C"ali.-nd;«r 


Maymester  2005 

May  16,  M  Late  re^jistratmn  and  tir.st  day  of  class 

May  17,  Tu  Last  day  to  register;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

May  18,  W  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 
May  2 1 ,  Sa  Classes  meet 

May  23,  M  Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

May  24,  Tu  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 
May  28,  Sa  Classes  meet 

May51,Tu  Examinations 

June  ^,  F  9:00  A.M.— Deadhne  to  submit  all  grades 

First  Summer  Session  2005 


May  23,  M 
May  24,  Tu 
May  25,  W 
May  27,  F 

June  8,  W 
June  9,  Th 

June  13,  M 
June  28,  Tu 
June  30,  Th 

Second  Sun: 

July  4,  M 
July5,Tu 
July  6,  W 
July  7,  Th 
July  8,  F 
July  9,  Sa 
July  12,  Tu 

July  21,  Th 
July  22,  F 

August  10,  W 
August  11 ,  Th 
August  12,  F 
August  12,  F 
August  13,  Sa 


Late  registration 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  tee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 

Session  2005 

Holiday 

Orientation 

Late  registration 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Examinations 

2:00  P.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Graduation 


Fall  Semester  2005 
August  21-22,  Su-M 
August  22-23.  M-Tu 
August  23,  Tu 
August  24,  W 
August  30,  Tu 
September  6,  Tu 

September  1  3,  Tu 

October  12,  W 
October  14,  F 

October  17-18,  M-Tu 
November  7,  M 

November  23-25,  W-F 
December  8-9,  Th-F 
December  10-1 7,  Sa-Sa 
December  19,  M 
December  21,  W 
December  2 1 ,  W 
December  22,  Th 


CVientation 

Late  registration 

Convocation 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December 

graduation 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Fall  break 

Registration  for  spring,  Maymester,  and 

summer  terms  begins 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Graduation 


Spring  Semester 

January  8-9,  Su-M 
January  9-10,  M-Tu 
January  11,  W 
January  16,  M 
January  18,  W 
January  25,  W 

February  1 ,  W 

March  1,W 
March  3,  F 

March  20-24,  M-F 

April  3,  M 

April  8-1 5,  Sa-Sa 

April  27-28,  Th-F 

April  29-May  6,  Sa- 

May  9,  Tu 

May  10,  W 

May  ll.Th 

May  12,  F 


2006 


Sa 


Orientation 

Late  registration 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  holiday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

commencement 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Spring  break 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Commencement 

9:30  A.M.  (Colleges  AF&LS,  AA&H,  E&S) 

2:30  P.M.  (Colleges  B&BS,  HE&HD) 


Note:  Dates  on  this  calendar  were  accurate  at  the  time  of  printing.  Dates,  however,  may  change  as  conditions  warrant.  Current  information  is  axailable 
on  the  Web  at  u'ww.regisvrar.clemson. edujhtmllrr7.html. 


Administration 


ADMINISTRATION      trustees  emeriti 


UNIVERSITY  GOVERNANCE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  is  ym-erned  by  a  Knird  of  13  mem- 
bers, six  selected  by  the  state  Legislature  and  seven 
self-perpetuating  life  members,  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  Thomas  Green  Clemson.  The  Board  of  Trust- 
ees is  primarily  responsible  for  adopting  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  the  University  and  the  basic 
policies  for  achieving  them;  providing  policy  in- 
struction for  long-range  planning;  adopting  the  stat- 
utes of  the  University;  electing  the  president  of  the 
University;  employing  the  secretary  of  the  board; 
maintaining  ownership  of  University  assets;  and 
overseeing  the  evaluation  of  the  University. 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
University,  providing  leadership  to  all  phases  of 
University  planning;  coordinating  the  operations  of 
all  units  of  the  University;  carrying  out  major  Uni- 
versity public  relations  functions;  evaluating  the  re- 
sults of  University  plans;  and  appointing  personnel 
who  report  to  the  president.  The  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  University  are  administered  by  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  officers  for  advancement,  public 
service  and  agriculture,  and  student  affairs. 

The  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs is  the  chief  academic  officer  of  the  University. 
The  Provost  is  responsible  directly  to  the  president 
for  all  academic  matters  and  has  administrative  ju- 
risdiction over  teaching  and  computing  services. 
Vice  provosts  assist  in  administering  and  perform- 
ing duties  in  coordinating  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate curricula;  supervising  computer  information  ser- 
vices, the  libraries,  scholarship  and  award  programs; 
and  other  duties  assigned  by  the  provost. 

Academic  deans  are  the  chief  administrative  offic- 
ers of  their  individual  colleges  and  report  directly 
to  the  provost.  They  provide  leadership  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  educational  policy,  review 
and  make  recommendations  on  personnel  matters, 
and  carry  out  and  administer  the  academic  and  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  their  colleges. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Leon  ].  Hendrix,  Jr.,  Kiawah  Island,  Chair 
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Affairs 
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AdditiiMial  information  can  he  found  on  the  Wcl-> 

at  u'U'tf.clt'in.soTi.tYiw. 

PURPOSE  OF  CATALOG 

The  purpose  of  this  catalog  is  to  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  Clemson  University  and  ti)  provide  pro- 
spective students  with  detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  various  colleges  and  departments  within  the 
University  and  curricula  offered  by  the  University. 
Inasmuch  as  the  educational  process  necessitates 
change,  the  information  and  educational  require- 
ments in  this  catalog  represent  a  flexible  program 
which  may  be  altered  where  such  alterations  are 
thought  to  be  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  students. 

The  provisions  of  this  catalog  do  not  constitute  a 
contract  which  may  be  accepted  by  students 
through  registration  and  enrollment  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change 
without  notice  any  fee,  provision,  offering,  or  re- 
quirement in  this  catalog  and  to  determine  whether 
a  student  has  satisfactorily  met  its  requirements  for 
admission  or  graduation.  The  University  further  re- 
serves the  right  to  require  a  student  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  for  cause  at  any  time. 

Each  curriculum  shall  be  governed  by  the  require- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  of  enrollment.  If  a  stu- 
dent withdraws  from  the  University  and  subse- 
quently returns  or  does  not  remain  continuously 
enrolled  (summers  excluded),  the  requirements  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  return  will  normally  prevail. 

STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

All  colleges  and  departments  establish  certain  aca- 
demic requirements  that  must  be  met  before  a  de- 
gree is  granted.  Advisors,  department  chairs,  and 
deans  are  available  to  help  the  student  understand 
and  meet  these  requirements;  but  the  student  is  re- 
sponsible for  fulfilling  them.  If,  at  the  end  of  a 
student's  course  of  study,  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation have  not  been  satisfied,  the  degree  will  not 
be  granted.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  for  stu- 
dents to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  academic  re- 
quirements throughout  their  college  careers  and  to 
be  responsible  for  completing  all  requirements 
within  prescribed  deadlines  and  time  limits. 

HISTORY 

When  one  man  ot  wisdom  and  foresight  can  look 
among  the  despair  of  troubled  times  and  imagine 
what  could  be,  great  things  can  happen.  That  is  what 
the  University's  founder,  Thomas  Green  Clemson, 
was  able  to  do  in  the  post-Civil  War  days.  He  looked 
upon  a  South  that  lay  in  economic  ruin,  once  re- 
marking that  "conditions  are  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme" and  that  "people  are  quitting  the  land."  Still, 
among  the  ashes  he  saw  hope.  Mr.  Clemson  envi- 
sioned what  could  be  possible  if  the  South's  youth 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in 
scientific  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  He 


once  wrote,  "The  only  hope  we  have  tor  the  advance- 
ment ot  agriculture  (in  the  U.S.)  is  through  the  sci- 
ences, and  yet  there  is  not  one  single  institution  on 
this  continent  where  a  proper  .scientific  education 
can  be  obtained."  When  he  was  president  ot  the 
Pendleton  Fanners  Society  in  1866,  Mr.  Clemson 
served  on  a  committee  whose  purpose  w;us  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  of  founding  an  institution  for  "educat- 
ing the  people  in  the  sciences"  and  "which  will  in 
time  secure  permanent  prosperity." 

When  he  died  on  April  6,  1888,  a  series  of  events 
began  that  marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  higher 
education  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  e.specially 
in  the  study  of  science,  agriculture,  and  engineer- 
ing. Mr.  Clemson's  passing  set  the  stage  for  the 
founding  of  the  university  that  bears  his  name — 
the  beginning  of  a  true  "people's  university,"  which 
opened  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all  South 
Carolinians,  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  his  will,  Mr. 
Clemson  bequeathed  the  Fort  Hill  plantation  and 
a  considerable  sum  from  his  personal  assets  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institution  of  the 
kind  he  envisioned.  He  left  a  cash  endowment  of 
approximately  $80,000  as  well  as  the  814-acre  Fort 
Hill  estate  to  South  Carolina  for  such  a  college. 
The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  creation  of  an  agricul- 
tural college — the  initial  expense — was  removed 
by  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest. 

In  November  1889,  Governor  Richardson  signed 
the  bill  accepting  Thomas  Clemson's  gift.  Soon  af- 
ter a  measure  was  introduced  to  establish  the  Clem- 
son Agricultural  College,  with  its  trustees  becom- 
ing custodians  of  Morrill  Act  and  Hatch  Act  funds 
made  available  for  agricultural  education  and  re- 
search by  federal  legislative  acts.  The  founding  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  supplanted  the  South 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
which  had  opened  in  Columbia  in  1880. 

Thomas  Green  Clemson  came  to  the  foothills  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  married  Anna  Maria  Cal- 
houn, daughter  of  South  Carolina's  famous  states- 
man John  C.  Calhoun. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Clemson  was  educated 
at  schools  both  in  the  United  States  and  France, 
where  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  studied  with  prominent  scientists  in  the  pri- 
vate laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne  Royal  College  of 
France,  and  received  his  diploma  as  an  assayer  from 
the  Royal  Mint  in  Paris.  Mr.  Clemson,  then  in  his 
mid-20s,  returned  to  America  greatly  influenced  by 
his  European  studies.  He  became  a  great  advocate 
of  the  natural  sciences,  achieving  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  mining  engineer  and  a  theorist  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  He  also  was  a  gifted  writer 
whose  articles  were  published  in  the  leading  scien- 
tific journals  of  his  day,  an  artist  and  a  diplomat 
who  represented  the  U.S.  government  as  charge 
d'affaires  to  Belgium  for  almost  seven  years. 

Mr.  Clemson  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  farming  and 
agricultural  affairs.  He  served  as  the  nation's  first 
superintendent  of  agricultural  affairs  (predecessor 
to  the  present  secretary  of  agriculture  position)  and 
actively  promoted  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  the 
1850s.  Though  remembered  today  for  these  accom- 
plishments, Thomas  Clemson  made  his  greatest  his- 


torical contribution  when,  as  a  champion  of  tor- 
mal  scientific  education,  his  life  became  intertwined 
with  the  destiny  ot  educational  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  South  Carolina.  Although  he  never 
lived  to  see  it,  his  dedicated  efforts  culminated  in 
the  founding  of  C^leimon  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Clemstm  was  living 
at  the  Fort  Hill  homeplace,  which  today  us  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  and  provides  a  historic  cen- 
terpiece for  the  Clemson  University  campus.  He 
had  inherited  the  house  and  plantation  lands  ot  his 
famous  father-in-law,  Senator  Calhoun,  upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Clemson  in  1875. 

Clemson  G)llege  formally  opened  in  July  1893,  with 
an  enrollment  of  446.  From  the  beginning,  the  col- 
lege was  an  all-male  military  schtwl.  It  remained 
this  way  until  1955,  when  the  change  was  made  to 
"civilian"  status  for  students,  and  Clemson  became 
a  coeducational  institution.  In  1964,  the  college 
was  renamed  Clemson  University  as  the  state  leg- 
islature formally  recognized  the  school's  expanded 
academic  offerings  and  research  pursuits. 

On  November  27,  1989,  the  University  observed 
the  100*  anniversary  of  the  State's  acceptance  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest. 

The  enrollment  of  Clemson  has  grown  from  446 
students  at  the  opening  of  the  University  to  1 7,016 
for  the  first  semester  2003-2004.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  University,  90,583  students  have  been 
awarded  Bachelor's  degrees.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, 426  Associate  degrees,  24,866  Master's,  315 
Education  Specialist,  2,399  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  95  Doctor  of  Education  degrees  have  been 
awarded,  a  total  of  1 18,684  degrees. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  later,  the  University  is 
much  more  than  its  founder  ever  could  have  imag- 
ined. With  its  diverse  learning  and  research  facili- 
ties, the  University  provides  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  the  people  of  the  State,  as  Mr. 
Clemson  dreamed,  but  for  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  1,400-acre  University  campus  is  sited  on  the 
ft)rmer  homestead  of  statesman  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  adjacent  to  Lake  Hartwell,  the  campus 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  to 
the  north  and  west,  some  of  which  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  over  5,000  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

The  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  and  U.S.  High- 
ways 76  and  1 23  provide  easy  access  to  the  City  of 
Clemson  and  to  the  University.  Oconee  County 
Airport  is  four  miles  from  the  library.  Both  Atlanta 
and  Charlotte  are  two  hours  driving  time  away. 

Campus  architecture  is  a  pleasing  blend  of  tradi- 
tional and  modern  facilities  enhanced  by  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  of  towering  trees,  grassy  expanses,  and 
flowering  plants.  Academic,  administrative,  and 
student  service  buildings  oii  campus  represent  an 
insured  value  of  $627  million.  Clemson  University's 
real  estate  holdings  include  over  32,000  acres  oi 
fore.stry  and  agricultural  lands  throughout  the  state, 
the  majority  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Clemson's 
research  and  public-service  missions. 


General  Int(innatii)n 


Fort  Hill,  the  former  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in- 
herited by  Thomas  Clemson,  and  the  Hanover 
House  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The  cam- 
pus also  has  two  recof^nized  Historic  Districts. 

The  Strum  Thurmond  Institute  houses  the  insti- 
tute offices,  Senator  Thurmond's  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia, and  the  special  collections  of  the  Cooper 
Library.  The  Institute  is  a  part  of  an  instructional 
and  public-service  district  that  includes  the  Brooks 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the  Madren 
("enter  for  Continuing  Education. 

VISION  STATEMENT 

Clemson  University  will  be  one  of  the  nation's  top- 
20  public  universities. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  Clemst)n  University  is  to  fulfill  the 
convenant  between  its  founder  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  to  establish  a  "high  seminary  of 
learning"  through  its  historical  land-grant  respon- 
sibilities of  teaching,  research,  and  extended  pub- 
lic service. 

Clemson  Uni\ersity  is  a  selective,  public,  land-grant 
university  in  a  college-town  setting  along  a  dynamic 
southeastern  corridor.  The  University  is  commit- 
ted to  world-class  teaching,  research,  and  public  ser- 
\'ice  in  the  context  of  general  education,  student 
development,  and  continuing  education.  Clemson's 
desire  is  to  attract  a  capable,  dedicated,  and  diverse 
student  body  of  approximately  12,000  to  14,000  un- 
dergraduate and  4,000  to  5,000  graduate  students, 
with  priority  to  students  from  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  offers  a  wide  array  of  high  quality  bacca- 
laureate programs  built  around  a  distinctive  core  cur- 
riculum. Graduate  and  continuing  education  offer- 
ings respond  to  the  professions,  while  doctoral  and 
research  programs  contribute  to  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  state,  nation,  and  world.  The  University 
emphasizes  agriculture,  architecture,  business,  edu- 
cation, engineering,  natural  resources,  science,  and 
technology.  TTie  University  also  promotes  excellence 
in  education  and  scholarship  in  selected  areas  of  the 
creative  arts,  health,  human  development,  the  hu- 
manities, and  social  sciences.  In  all  areas,  the  goal  is 
to  develop  students'  communication  and  critical- 
thinking  skills,  ethical  judgment,  global  awareness, 
and  scientific  and  technological  knowledge.  Students 
remain  the  primary  focus  of  the  University. 

Just  as  Clemson  values  its  students,  the  University 
also  values  its  faculty  and  staff  who  have  commit- 
ted their  talents  and  careers  to  advance  its  mission. 
Clemson  pledges  to  support  their  work,  to  encour- 
age their  professional  development,  to  evaluate 
their  professional  performance,  and  to  compensate 
them  at  nationally  competitive  levels. 

ACCREDITATION 

Clemson  University  is  accredited  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  to  award  the  Bachelor's, 
Master's,  Education  Specialist,  and  Doctor's  degrees. 
Curricula  are  accredited  by  AACSB  International 
(Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness), Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Tech- 


nology, American  Council  for  Construction  Educa- 
tion, American  Dietetic  Association,  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects,  Computing  Science 
Accreditation  Board,  National  Architectural  Ac- 
crediting Board,  National  A.ssociation  of  Schools  of 
Art  and  Llesign,  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education,  National  League  for  Nursing, 
NRPA/AALR  Council  on  Accreditation,  Planning 
Accreditation  Board,  and  Society  of  American  For- 
esters. Documentation  of  accreditation  is  available 
in  the  college  deans'  offices. 

ADVISING  POLICY 

To  ensure  that  students  receive  both  personal  and 
professional  assistance  in  navigating  through  cur- 
ricula and  University  requirements  toward  degree 
completion  and  graduation,  the  following  policy  was 
adopted  by  the  Academic  Council.  Each  student  is 
assigned  to  an  academic  advisor  (either  professional 
advisor  or  faculty  advisor)  upon  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Responsibilities  of  the  student  and  the  advi- 
sor are  clearly  delineated  in  the  advising  process.  The 
University  maintains  continual  and  systematic  as- 
sessment of  the  process.  The  University  Academic 
Advising  Committee  is  responsible  for  implement- 
ing specific  guidelines  and  evaluating  effectiveness. 

Goal  / — The  following  University  mission  state- 
ment on  academic  advising  shall  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  implemented: 

"Academic  advising  is  an  ongoing  educational  pro- 
cess that  connects  the  student  to  the  University. 
Academic  advising  supports  the  University's  mis- 
sion of  preparing  the  student  for  learning  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  academy.  Academic  advisors 
represent  and  interpret  University  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  student  and  help  the  student  navi- 
gate the  academic  and  organizational  paths  of  the 
institution." 

God  // — The  University  shall  demonstrate  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  effective  academic  under- 
graduate and  graduate  advising  through  appropriate 
recognition,  communication,  policies,  and  funding. 

Goal  111 — Each  college  and  department  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  of  action  for  continued  commitment 
to  effective  academic  advising  consistent  with  the 
University's  philosophy. 

Goal  IV — Academic  advisors  (faculty  and  profes- 
sional staff)  shall  demonstrate  effective  academic 
advising  consistent  with  the  University,  college,  and 
departmental  philosophies. 

Goal  V — Students  shall  be  informed  of  their  per- 
sonal responsibilities  in  the  advising  process. 

ACADEMIC  SUPPORT 
CENTER 

Tlie  Academic  Support  Center  ( ASC)  provides  com- 
prehensive academic  support  programs  and  services 
that  enhance  students'  learning  potential,  thereby 
promoting  academic  success  and  personal  growth. 
The  ASC  provides  a  nurturing  environment  in 
which  students  are  better  able  to  learn  how  to  learn 
as  well  as  enhance  their  collegiate  experiences.  The 
Center  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  help  achieve  Univer- 
sity goals  by  promoting  high  graduation  rates,  pro- 
moting excellence  in  advising,  providing  support 


systems  to  all  students,  and  increasing  freshmen  re- 
tention. The  ASC  offers  the  following  programs  and 
.services  to  all  students  at  no  charge: 

•Supplemental  Instruction  (SI)  allows  students 
enrolled  in  at-risk  courses  to  work  in  a  study 
group  setting  with  peer  leaders  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  and  who  have 
been  trained  to  facilitate  SI  help  sessions. 

•Course  specific  tutoring  is  offered  each  week, 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  in  a  group  setting  on 
a  walk-in  basis. 

•Academic  Skills  Workshops  are  held  through- 
out the  academic  year  to  enhance  the  learning 
experience  and  build  academic  skills. 

•One-on-one  academic  counseling  sessions  help 
students  evaluate  their  study  skills  and  develop 
strategies  for  academic  success. 

•The  ASC  offers  CU  101  (University  Success 
Skills),  a  two-credit-hour  course  to  a.ssist  fresh- 
men and  first-semester  transfer  students  with  de- 
veloping academic  and  intellectual  competence, 
exploring  educational  and  career  opportunities, 
establishing  and  maintaining  interpersonal  re- 
lationships, and  becoming  members  of  the 
Clemson  Family. 

•The  Freshman  Academic  Success  Program 
(FASP)  is  an  early  alert,  early  warning  program 
for  freshmen  that  supports  good  educational 
practices  by  providing  students  with  prompt 
academic  feedback  and  supplemental  advising. 

•The  Early  Success  Program  (ESP)  is  a  year-long 
program  to  enhance  the  academic  and  personal 
success  of  special  admission  students. 

•Student  Disability  Services  coordinates  the  pro- 
vision of  reasonable  accommodations  for  stu- 
dents with  documented  disabilities. 

LIBRARIES 

Clemson's  main  library,  the  Robert  M.  Cooper  Li- 
brary, is  located  at  the  center  of  campus  and  pro- 
vides students  with  a  variety  of  services  and  up-to- 
date  collections.  More  than  1.6  million  items  are 
available  including  books,  periodicals,  microforms, 
government  publications,  and  electronic  materials. 

Many  library  resources  are  available  both  on  and 
off  campus  via  the  online  catalog  and  the  Libraries' 
Web  site.  The  Libraries  provide  access  to  several 
thousand  electronic  journals  as  well  as  a  number  of 
electronic  indexes,  many  of  which  link  to  full-text 
journal  and  newspaper  articles. 

Among  the  services  the  Libraries  provide  are  cir- 
culation, reference,  interlibrary  loan,  class  instruc- 
tion, and  tours.  Equipment  available  includes  phi)- 
tocopiers,  scanners,  fax  machines,  and  wireless 
laptops.  Cooper  Library  houses  two  computer  labo- 
ratories maintained  by  DCIT  There  is  also  Java  City 
Cyber  Cafe  and  a  popular  reading  and  audiobooks 
collection  in  the  library. 

In  addition  to  the  Cooper  Library,  the  University 
Libraries  include  the  Emery  A.  Gunnin  Architec- 
tural Library  in  Lee  Hall  and  the  Special  Collec- 
tions Unit  located  in  the  Strom  Thurmond  Insti- 
tute. A  small  reading  room  containing  periodical 
literature  related  to  chemistry  is  located  in  the 
Hunter  Chemistry  Laboratory. 


Detailed  infi)rmatii)n  regarding  facilities,  hours  at 
operation,  loan  privileges,  policies,  and  tines  is 
available  at  the  circulation  and  reference  desks  and 
on  the  Libraries'  Web  site  at  www.lih.clemson.edu. 

COMPUTING  FACILITIES 

TTie  Division  ot  t^xuputuig  .ind  Intormatiun  Tech- 
nology (DCIT),  on  the  Web  at  dcU.clemson.edu,  sup- 
ports the  computing  acti\'ities  of  students  and  em- 
ployees with  an  extensive  network  of  computers. 
IX;1T  maintains  many  computer  labs  throughout  the 
campus,  ten  of  which  are  public  access.  The  labs  con- 
tain high-end  PCs  and  laser  printing  equipment. 
Students  have  access  to  the  Internet,  e-mail,  and 
Microsoft  Office  XP  Professional,  which  includes 
Word,  Excel,  and  PowerPoint  applications. 

DClT's  Educational  Technology  Services  (ETS) 
provides  computer  training  and  support  to  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  in  the  use  of  MyCLE,  the  C'lem- 
son  computer  network,  creating  E-portfolios,  and 
many  desktop  applications.  MyCLE  is  the  portal  that 
provides  managed  class  and  work  file  space,  Web 
tools,  and  ser\  ices  that  facilitate  the  use  of  infonna- 
tion  technology  in  teaching  and  research.  It  is  also  a 
fonim  for  collaboration  among  classroom  and  work 
place  participants.  These  Web-based  tools  are  pro- 
vided both  on  and  oft  campus.  Information  about 
MyCLE  is  available  on  the  Web  at  ets.clemson.edu. 

An  extensive  array  of  computer  hardware  is  housed 
at  the  Information  Technology  Center  (ITC)  in  the 
Clemson  Research  Park.  DCIT  operates  a  statewide 
computing  network  incorporating  processors  from 
a  variety  of  vendiirs.  The  major  general  purpose 
computers  are  an  IBM  z800  running  the  OS/390 
operating  system  and  a  SUN  E3000  UNIX  system. 
A  host  of  Novell  and  Solaris  servers  provide  com- 
puting resources  for  client-server  computing.  Ap- 
proximately 3,500  PCs  and  work  stations  are  con- 
nected to  the  campus  FDDI/Ethernet  network. 

Computer  training  is  available  through  the  ETS  to 
all  students  and  employees  as  part  of  regular  Uni- 
versity courses,  through  short  courses,  through  spe- 
cial training  programs,  and  through  E-learning 
courses.  A  complete  list  of  services  is  available  on 
the  Web  at  ets.clemson.edu.  For  face-to-face  assis- 
tance, the  Help  Desk  is  open  seven  days  a  week 
and  is  centrally  located  in  Martin  Hall  M  section. 
Students  may  also  call  656-3494,  send  e-mail  to 
consult@clemson.edu,  or  check  on  the  Web  at 
helpdesk .  clemson .  edu . 

The  campus  computer  network  can  be  accessed 
through  w  ired  network  connections  found  in  all  on- 
canipus  dorm  rooms  and  apartments  or  through  the 
University's  extensive  wireless  network.  This  wire- 
le.ss  access  network  provides  802.11b  coverage  to 
most  areas  of  Clemson's  campus.  Students  wishing 
to  connect  to  the  wireless  network  are  encouraged 
to  buy  the  recommended  Cisco  A1R-PCM352 
adapter.  Details  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
wireless .  clemson .  edu . 

Laptop  Program 

The  following  students  are  required  to  have  laptop 
ci)mputers: 

•College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humani- 
ties— freshmen  and  sophomores; 


•C'ollege  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sci- 
ences— freshmen  and  sophomores; 

•College  ot  Business  and  Behavioral  Science — 
freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  all  on-cam- 
pus  MBA  students; 

•  College  ot  Engineering  and  Science — all  under- 
graduates; 

•  College  tif  Health,  Education,  ami  I  luiuan  De- 
velopment— freshmen. 

While  students  may  bring  any  laptop  that  meets  the 
minimum  specifications,  there  is  a  recommended 
laptop  posted  at  laptop. cieiason.edu.  Students  using 
the  recommended  laptop  will  receive  both  software 
and  hardware  support.  Students  electing  to  purchase 
and  bring  their  own  laptops  will  be  responsible  for 
their  support.  See  Liptop.clemson.edu  tor  imire  in- 
formation or  e-mail  LAPTOP-L@clem.son.fdH. 

CALHOUN  HONORS 
COLLEGE 

Established  in  1962,  Calhoun  Ht)nors  College 
strives  to  enrich  the  educational  experience  of 
highly  motivated,  academically  talented  students 
by  providing  opportunities  for  scholarship  and  re- 
search not  always  available  to  undergraduates. 

Entering  freshmen  are  invited  to  join  Calhoun 
Honors  College  based  on  information  taken  from 
the  Application  for  Admission  to  Clem.son  Uni- 
versity. Such  information  includes  high  school  rank 
and  grade-point  average,  SAT  and/or  ACT  scores, 
and  other  indicators  of  scholastic  potential.  No  one 
factor  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  invitation. 
In  considering  candidates  for  admission,  the  Hon- 
ors Office  extends  invitations  to  those  students  who 
show  promise  of  meeting  the  high  academic  stan- 
dards of  the  Honors  College.  Admission  is  highly 
selective  and  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  quality  of  the 
applicant  pool  and  the  availability  of  space  for  fresh- 
men in  the  Honors  College. 

Enrolled  students  may  join  the  program  if  they  have 
a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.40  or  higher  as 
full-time  students  at  Clem.son  and  have  at  least  four 
semesters  remaining  to  graduate.  To  continue  mem- 
bership, students  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio  of  3.40  or  higher  and  must  complete  at 
least  one  honors  course  each  semester. 

The  honors  curriculum  consists  of  two  distinct  pro- 
grams of  study.  To  earn  General  Honors,  students 
must  complete  at  least  six  honors  courses  of  no  less 
than  three  credits  each.  Most  of  the  courses  taken 
for  General  Honors  also  satisfy  Clemson's  General 
Education  requirements.  Departmental  Honors  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  in-depth  study  and  research 
within  the  student's  major.  To  receive  honors  credit, 
whether  for  General  Honors  or  Departmental  Hon- 
ors, each  honors  course  must  be  completed  with  a 
grade  of  A  or  B.  Detailed  information  can  be  found 
in  the  Honors  Student  Handbook. 

Students  completing  both  General  Honors  and 
Departmental  Honors  are  recognized  at  an  awards 
ceremony  on  the  eve  of  commencement,  at  which 
time  they  are  presented  the  B.  C.  Inabinet  Honors 
Medallion.  This  medallion,  as  well  as  the  student's 
diploma,  transcript,  and  commencement  program, 
recognizes  Honors  graduates  as  Calhoun  Honors 
College  scholars. 


In  addition  to  the  intellectual  challenge  ot  iion- 
ors,  advantages  ot  membership  include  priority 
course  scheduling,  honors  housing  (on  a  span 
available  basis),  extended  library  loan  privilegw 
and  special  lectures  and  cultural  events. 

( ;,ilhoun  Honors  College  is  institutionally  rcsfxni 
sible  for  administering  the  Dixon  Fellows  Program 
which  helps  students  prepare  to  compete  tor 
Rhodes,  Marshall,  Truman,  Fulbright,  and  other 
prestigious  extramural  fellowships. 

COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

The  C Cooperative  Education  Program  is  a  planned 
program  in  which  students  combine  alternate  peri- 
ods of  academic  study  and  periods  of  related  work 
with  a  participating  business,  industry,  agency,  or 
organization.  Work  periods  normally  take  place  dur 
ing  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  (includirigsuni 
mcrs),  while  the  freshman  and  senior  years  are  speiu 
in  full-time  study. 

Students  may  qualify  to  participate  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Education  Program  by  satisfactorily  completing 
30  credit  hours  of  academic  work.  Traasfer  students 
may  qualify  in  one  semester.  Three,  four,  or  five  co- 
op w\)rk  periixJs  are  projected  and  included  in  each 
student  referral.  Usually  two  students  from  the  same 
academic  area  are  paired  to  fill  a  full-time  p«isition. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Education 
Program  pay  a  nominal  registration  fee  each  semes- 
ter or  summer  .session  which  coincides  with  their 
work  period.  That  fee  enables  students  to  maintain 
student  status  and  participate  in  student  activities 
and  services  that  are  normally  associated  with  en- 
rollment at  the  University;  however,  the  fee  does 
not  cover  the  cost  ot  tuition  for  academic  courses, 
health  service,  or  any  of  the  other  benefits  normally 
associated  with  the  standard  University  fee.  In  re- 
sponding to  insurance,  tax,  loans,  and  other  ques- 
tionnaires about  status,  the  University  classifies  a 
student  on  work  assignment  as  a  full-time  continu- 
ing student.  The  work  assignment  is  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  student's  education,  but  no  aca- 
demic credit  is  awarded  for  this  experience. 

STUDY  AND  WORK 
ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

Through  the  Study  Abroad  Office,  students  may 
choose  from  a  variety  o(  programs  offered  overseas. 
Programs  are  varied  to  fulfill  the  needs  ot  most  stu- 
dents, such  as  the  exchange  progmms  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  Universidad  Catolica 
de  Santiago  in  Chile,  University  ot  Newcastle  in 
Australia,  and  University  Rovira  i  Virgili  in  Spain. 
There  are  programs  for  cver>'  academic  major  at 
Clemson  University.  Programs  abroad  are  offered  in 
Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  China,  Czech  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Eiigland,  France,  Germ.tny,  japaii,  Mexict), 
Portugal,  Russia,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  more.  Btith 
Clemson  Programs  Abroad  and  the  International 
Student  Exchange  Program  (ISEP)  allow  students 
to  enroll  and  pay  fees  directly  to  Clem.son  while  they 
study  abroad.  With  the  ISEP  pri>gram,  students  study 
for  a  semester  or  an  academic  year  at  one  of  more 
than  80  institutions  world-wide.  Transfer  credit  usu- 
ally applies  within  the  major  with  prior  academic 
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department  approval.  Financial  aid  and  scholarships 
may  also  transfer  for  many  of  the  programs  abroad. 

Internships  and  work  abroad  programs  are  also  avail- 
able. Applications  are  usually  due  in  October  for 
spring  programs,  in  February  for  fall  and  academic 
year  programs,  and  in  April  for  summer  programs. 
Interested  students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
Study  Abroad  Office  staff,  E-306  Martin  Hall,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  throughout  the 
academic  year  to  explore  their  opportunities  abroad. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 
Air  Force  and  Army 

The  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
maintain  ROTC  units  at  Clemson  University.  Their 
mission  is  to  produce  officers  of  high  quality  for 
technical  and  nontechnical  careers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Army.  Two,  three,  and  four-year  programs 
are  available.  The  four-year  program  consists  of  the 
basic  course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the 
advanced  course  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Scholarships,  available  to  selected  ROTC  students, 
pay  for  tuition,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses,  in 
addition  to  a  variable  stipend  ranging  from  $250- 
400  per  month  during  the  school  year.  Nonschol- 
arship  advanced  cadets  also  receive  a  stipend.  Ba- 
sic course  credit  may  be  awarded  to  students  hav- 
ing prior  military  service. 

Selected  advanced  Air  Force  cadets  receive  flight 
training  at  government  expense.  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  duty  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Cadets  who  complete  the  Ad\'anced  or  Professional 
Course  and  satisfy  commissioning  requirements  are 
appointed  Second  Lieutenants.  Ample  opportunity 
exists  for  graduate  study  in  both  ser\-ices,  with  tem- 
porary deferments  possible. 

HONOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Clemson  University  has  a  number  of  academic  hon- 
orary societies  which  recognize  outstanding  schol- 
arship by  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  (Pre-Medical) 

Alpha  Epsilon  Lambda  (Graduate  Students) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Freshmen) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (Industrial  Engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting) 

Blue  Key  (Juniors  and  Seniors) 

Calhoun  Honors  Society  (Honors  College) 

Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering) 
Eta  Sigma  Gamma  (Health  Education) 
Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society  (Juniors 

and  Seniors) 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 
Keramos  (Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering) 
Mortar  Board  (Seniors) 
Mu  Beta  Psi  (Music) 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Leadership) 
Order  of  Omega  (Seniors) 
Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Phi  Psi  (Textiles) 
Phi  Sigma  Pi  (Honorary) 


Pi  Delta  Phi  (French) 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 

Sigma  Tau  Delta  (English) 

Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 

Tau  Sigma  Delta 

Upsilon  Pi  Epsilon  (Computer  Science) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Clemson  University  Experiment  Station  is  part 
of  a  nationwide  system  of  scientists  working  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  people  in  their  home  state, 
the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  work  with 
researchers  to  develop  science-ba.sed  information 
needed  to  address  issues  such  as  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  profitability,  economic  and  community 
development,  environmental  conservation,  food 
safety  and  nutrition,  and  youth  development. 

Clemson  scientists  have  been  involved  in  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  research  since  1889  when  the 
University  was  founded.  Today  research  is  con- 
ducted in  laboratories,  farms,  and  forests  on  the 
Clemson  campus  and  at  five  research  and  educa- 
tion centers  strategically  located  in  the  state's  dis- 
tinct soil  and  climate  regions.  In  addition,  Clem- 
son researchers  collaborate  with  colleagues  on  stud- 
ies that  span  the  globe. 

This  research  has  produced  more  than  100  new  va- 
rieties of  food  and  fiber  crops,  as  well  as  35  patents. 
More  than  100  scientists,  in  addition  to  support 
staff,  are  working  on  300  projects  funded  through 
federal,  state,  and  private  sources,  including  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION 

The  Clemson  University  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  solicits,  manages,  and  adminis- 
ters gifts  from  private  sources  to  the  academic  pro- 
grams at  Clemson  University. 

Originally  chartered  in  1933,  the  Foundation  is  a 
primary  component  of  the  Advancement  Program 
at  the  University.  There  are  37  elected  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Currently,  35  of  the  37 
elected  directors  are  alumni  of  the  University.  In 
addition,  the  Board  is  comprised  of  seven  automatic 
directors  as  well  as  16  honorary  directors. 

The  Foundation  operates  through  an  effective  com- 
mittee structure  that  reports  through  an  Executive 
Committee  to  the  Full  Board.  Committees  direct 
their  attention  to  investments,  policy  and  bylaws, 
investment  strategic  planning,  budgets,  nomina- 
tions, and  audits.  Fund-raising  is  managed  by  the 
Development  Committee  and  a  Campaign  Execu- 
tive Committee,  if  applicable,  and  is  responsible 
for  major  gifts,  planned  gifts,  college  initiatives,  and 
corporate  and  foundation  solicitations.  Affiliated 
foundations  are  the  Clemson  University  Continu- 
ing Education  and  Conference  Complex  Corpora- 
tion, Clemson  University  Real  Estate  Foundation, 


Wallace  F  Pate  Foundation  for  Environmental 
Research  and  Education,  and  AMREC,  LLC.  As 
of  June  2002,  the  Foundation  managed  over  1,000 
endowments  valued  at  $236.8  million. 

CLEMSON  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Clemson  Alumni  Association's  action  phrase 
is  "Your  Lifelong  Connection  to  Clemson."  Their 
mission  is  to  serve,  to  inform,  to  involve.  The 
Alumni  Association  works  for  the  more  than 
100,000  alumni  located  around  the  world,  spon- 
soring programs  to  provide  a  link  between  students 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

In  conjunction  with  volunteers  and  traveling  Uni- 
versity staff,  Clemson  Clubs  and  Clemson  activities 
are  conducted  around  the  world.  Alumni  are  kept 
informed  through  the  award-winning  Clemson  World 
magazine  and  on  the  Web  at  alumni.clemson.edu.  Stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  constituency  pR)grams,  as  well  as 
publications  and  electronic  resources,  form  the  basis 
for  an  array  of  services  offered  tt)  alumni,  students, 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  University. 

All  services  of  the  National  Alumni  Association 
are  coordinated  out  of  the  Alumni  Center,  a  cam- 
pus focal  point  built,  furnished,  and  equipped  en- 
tirely by  gifts  from  alumni  specifically  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  University  Visitors  Center,  a  gift  of  the 
Class  of  1944,  is  adjacent  to  the  Alumni  Center 
and  is  an  excellent  stop  for  anyone  visiting  or  re- 
turning to  campus. 

Alumni-sponsored  awards  programs  such  as  Alumni 
Distinguished  Service,  Alumni  Fellows,  professor- 
ships, scholarships,  and  awards  for  outstanding 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  are  among 
the  prestigious  awards  given  by  the  University. 

Alumni  employees  coordinate  the  Alumni  Career 
Services  program  and  the  activities  of  the  open- 
membership  student  organization.  Student  Alumni 
Association.  From  the  Welcome  Back  Festival  held 
each  August  to  the  Senior  Picnic  held  each  May, 
the  Alumni  Association  provides  a  lifelong  con- 
nection to  Clemson. 

CAMPUS  VISITS  AND 
TOURS 

The  Visitors  Center  serves  as  a  "front  door"  to  the 
campus  and  offers  a  variety  of  informational  ser- 
vices, including  guided  tours,  audio-visuals,  general 
and  referral  information,  and  publications  about  the 
University  and  surrounding  area.  The  Visitors  Cen- 
ter is  located  adjacent  to  the  Alumni  Center.  Hours 
of  operation  are  Monday-Friday,  8:00  A.M.-4:30 
P.M.;  Saturday,  9:00  A.M.-4:30  P.M.;  and  Sunday, 
1 :00-4:30  P.M.  The  Visitors  Center  is  closed  on  Uni- 
versity holidays. 

Guided  walking  tours  of  the  campus  are  led  by  stu- 
dents who  are  members  of  the  all-volunteer  Uni- 
versity Guide  Association.  Tour  times  are  Monday- 
Saturday  at  9:45  A.M.  and  1:45  P.M.  and  Sunday  at 
1:45  P.M.  Tours  begin  and  end  at  the  Visitors  Cen- 
ter. Visitors  should  try  to  arrive  10-1 5  minutes  early. 
Reservations  are  recommended.  For  current  infor- 
mation, visit  www. clemson  .edu/wekome/vcenter  or 
call  864-656-4789. 
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ADMISSION 


Ailmission  inforinatiiin  can  he  found  on  the  Web 

at  u'ii'U'.i"lt.'»iis(in.c'<li(/(i(/Tnissi()ii/. 

APPLICATION  FORMS 
AND  DATES 

Application  loniis  nuiy  be  obtainci.1  by  writin^^  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  Cletnson  University,  105 
Sikes  Hall,  Box  345 1 24,  Clemson,  SO  296 H-5 1 24. 
Application  forms  are  available  beginning  August 
2004-  Freshman  candidates  are  especially  encour- 
aged to  submit  preliminary  applications  and  sit  for 
the  SAT  I  or  ACT  during  the  spring  semester  of 
tlieir  junior  year.  Copies  of  both  the  preliminary 
application  and  the  application  for  admission  are 
available  on  the  Web  at  urww. clemson. edu/aitendj 
uiulrgrdjindex  .htm . 

Candidates  should  understand  that  admission  is 
closed  when  all  classroom  space  has  been  commit- 
ted. The  majority  of  freshman  admission  decisions 
arc  communicated  during  the  middle  of  February. 
Transfer  students  seeking  entrance  in  August  are 
usually  notified  between  February  and  July.  Candi- 
dates must  submit  a  nonrefundable  fee  of  $40  with 
the  application.  This  fee  is  not  applicable  toward 
tuition  and/or  other  University  fees. 


Application  Dead 

ines 

For  Freshman  Applicants 

Spring  semester 

December  1  5 

Fall  semester 

Priority  deadline 

December  1 

Final  deadline 

May  1 

For  Transfer  Applicants 

Spring  semester 

December  1 

Fall  seme.ster 

July  I 

FRESHMEN 

Admission  to  the  University  is  competitive  and  is 
based  primarily  upon  high  school  curriculum,  grades, 
class  standing,  and  SAT  1  or  ACT  scores.  An 
applicant's  intended  major  and  state  residency  also 
receive  consideration.  To  apply  for  admission,  a  can- 
didate must  submit  a  high  school  transcript  through 
his/her  counselor  and  have  results  of  the  SAT  1  or 
ACT  sent  directly  from  the  testing  agency.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  for  freshman  admission  .should 
complete  the  following  courses  in  high  .school: 

English — 4  credits 
All  tour  courses  must  have  strong  grammar  and 
composition  components,  with  at  least  one  in  En- 
glish literature  and  at  least  one  in  American  litera- 
ture. College  preparatory  English  1,  11,  HI,  and  IV 
will  meet  these  requirements. 

Mathematics — 3  credits 
These  include  algebra  1  (for  which  applied  math- 
ematics 1  and  11  may  count  together  as  a  substitute 
if  a  student  successfully  completes  algebra  II),  alge- 
bra II  and  geometry. 


Laboratory  Science — 3  credits 
Two  muNt  be  selected  trom  biology  I,  chemistry  I, 
or  physics  I. 

Foreign  Language — 5  credits 
All  three  must  be  earned  in  the  same  language. 

Social  Sciences — 3  credits 
.American  history  is  required.  One  half  credit  of  gov- 
ernment and  one  half  credit  of  economics  are  also 
recommended. 

Physical  Education/ROTC— 1  credit 

Other— 2  credits 
One  ofthe.se  must  be  a  fourth  year  of  mathematics, 
laboratory  science,  or  foreign  language.  Students 
interested  in  engineering  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  take  a  ftiurth  year  of  mathematics.  This  course 
should  be  selected  from  precalculus,  calculus,  sta- 
tistics, or  discrete  mathematics.  The  second  credit 
must  he  in  advanced  mathematics,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  a  combination  of  these;  or  one  unit  of  world 
history,  world  geography,  or  western  civilization. 

The  SAT  1  or  ACT  examination  scores,  rank  in 
class,  academic  preparation,  and  recommendation 
of  the  high  school  ct)unselor  will  be  weighed  care- 
fully in  the  decision-making  process.  The  applicant's 
acceptance  will  be  confirmed  upon  presentation  of 
a  final  high  school  transcript  indicating  continued 
academic  progress  and  graduation. 


Entrance  Examinations 

All  freshman  candid.ito  .ind  s<  niic  rraivstcr  student' 
must  submit  scores  from  cither  the  SAT  1  or  ACT 

For  August  enrollment,  it  is  recommended  that  stu 
dents  complete  the  SAT  I  or  A(.T  no  later  th  in 
the  preceding  December.  Registration  materials  lor 
these  tests  are  readily  available  at  high  schools  or 
can  be  t)btained  by  contacting  the  College  ISoard 
at  (609)  771-7600  or  (800)  SAT-SCOR  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Service  at  (319)  337- 
n  n.  All  candidates  must  have  their  scores  reported 
to  Clemson  by  contacting  the  appropriate  testing 
agency.  The  College  Board's  institutioiial  code  for 
Clemson  is  5111.  The  ACT  code  for  Clemson  is 
3842.  Photocopies  of  student  test  reports  or  those 
submitted  by  third  parties,  such  as  high  schiuils  and 
colleges,  are  not  accepted. 

International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Credit  Policy 

C'lemson  University  endorses  the  International 
Baccalaureate  (IB)  Program  and  awards  credit  for 
IB  Higher  Level  scores  as  indicated  below. 


IB  Higher 
Level  Examination  Level  i 


Credit  Allowed 
Toward  Degree 


Art/Design 

4.5,6 

Biology 

5,6 

7 

Business  and  Organizatit)n 

5,6,7 

Chemistry 

5,6,7 

5 

6,7 

5,6,7 


5,6, 
5,6, 


5,6,7 


Economics 

English  (Language  A) 

Foreign  Language 


History-European 
History- Americas 

Mathematics 


Music 
Psychology 
Theatre  Arts 


'For  .student.s  witfi  a  5,  6,  or  7  score,  credit 

-For  students  taking  the  calculus  sequence, 

credit  will  he  given  for  MTHSC  106. 


BIOL  103,  104,  or  BIOL  101,  102  8 
BIOL  110,  111                                                        10 

MOT  301  3 

CH  101  4 

(for  majors  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

CH  101  4 

(for  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

CH  101,  102  8 

(for  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

ECe^N211  3 

ENGL  208  3 

ENGL  101'  3 

FR101,GER101,1TAL101,JAPN  101,  4 
RUSS  101,  or  SPAN  101 

FR  101,  102,  GER  101.  102.  ITAL  101,  102,  8 
JAPN  101,  102,  RUSS  101,  102,  or  SPAN  101,  102 


5,6.7 
5,6.7 

HIST  173 

HIST  101  and  102 

5 
6,7 

MTHSC  106- 
MTHSC  106 

5,6,7 

Determined  on  individual  basis 

5,6,7 

PSYCH  201 

5,6,7 

Determined  on  individual  basis 

will  be  awarded  after  completing  ENGL  101  with  a  C  or  hctror. 

MTHSC  1 06  and  1 08.  Upon  completion  of  MTHSC  1 08  with  a  grade  o(C  or  K-rter. 


College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Program 

Tlie  Collef^e  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program 
(AP)  gives  highly  motivated  high  school  students 
an  opportunity  to  begin  their  college  careers  dur- 


ing the  last  year  or  two  of  high  school.  AP  partici- 
pants take  college-level  courses  in  high  school,  sit 
for  nationally  administered  examinations  in  the 
subjects  concerned,  and  submit  test  grades  to  Clem- 
son  for  credit.  Credit  is  awarded  to  tho.se  earning 
grades  of  3,  4,  or  5  on  AP  exams. 


College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination 


AP  Grade 


Credit  Allowed 
Toward  Degree 


ECONOMICS 


ENGLISH 


Microeconomics 
Macroeconomics 

Composition  and  Literature 
Language  and  Composition 

Both  Tests 

GOVERNMENT     American  Government 

Comparative  Government 

HISTORY/  American  History 

GEOGRAPHY        European  History 

Human  Geography 

World  History 

Music  Theory 
Art  History 
Studio  Drawing 
General  Studio 


3,4,5 
3,4,5 

3,4 
5 

3,4 
5 


ECON211 
ECON212 

ENGL  101' 
ENGL  101, 
ENGL  101 
ENGL  101, 


02 
3,  4  on  each  ENGL  101,  102 


HUMANITIES 


LANGUAGES        French  Language 
French  Literature 


German  Language 
Latin  (either  test) 

Spanish  Language 
Spanish  Literature 


MATHEMATICS    Calculus  AB 
Calculus  BC 

Statistics 


3,4,5 
3,4,5 

3,4,5 
3,4,5 
3,4,5 
3 

3,  4,  5 
3,4,5 
3,4,5 
3,4,5 

3,4,5 

3 

4 

5 

3,4,5 

3 

4,5 

3,4,5 

3 


POSCIOl 
POSC102 

HIST  101,  102 
HIST  175 
GEOG  lOI 
HIST  193 

MUSIC  205 
A  AH  210 
ART  205 
ART  103 

FRIOI,  102 
FR  101,  102 
FRIOI,  102,201 
FRIOI,  102,  201,  202 
GER  101,  102 
LATIN  101,  102,  201 
LATIN  101,  102,201,202 
SPAN  101,  102 
SPAN  101,102 
SPAN  101,102,201 
SPAN  101,  102,  201,202 


PSYCHOLOGY       Psychology 
SCIENCE  Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science  A 
Computer  Science  AB 
Computer  Science  AB 
Environmental  Science 
Physics  B* 

Physics  C  (Mechanics) 
Physics  C 

(Electrical  and  Magnetism)  3,  4,  5 

'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  3  or  4  should  register  for  ENGL  103. 

-Students  who  earn  a  score  of  2  on  the  Calculus  BC  examination,  hut  have  earned  i 

the  BC  examination,  may  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  106. 
'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  4  on  Computer  Science  may  request  a  personal  inte 

determine  whether  credit  will  he  given  for  CP  SC  102. 
■•Students  enrolling  in  curricula  requiring  calculus-based  physics  (PHYS  122,  221,  222,  223,  224),  hut  who  earn  a  grade  of  5 

Physics  B,  will  be  asked  to  meet  with  a  departmental  representative  for  further  evaluation  and  placement  counseling. 


3,4,5 

MTHSC  106 

3,4,5- 

MTHSC  106,  108 

3,4 

MTHSC  203 

5 

MTHSC  101,  203 

3,4,5 

PSYCH  201 

3 

BIOL  103,  104 

4,5 

BIOL  110,  111 

3,4,5 

CH  101,  102 

3,4,5 

CPSCIOI 

3,4' 

CPSClOl 

5 

CPSCIOI,  102 

3,4,5 

EN  SP  200 

3,4,5 

PHYS  207,  208 

3,4,5 

PHYS  122,  124 

3,4,5 

PHYS  221,  223 

:ore  of  ^  (or  better)  on  the  AB  subscore  of 
ew  with  a  departmental  representative  to 


Placement  Tests 

Mathematics  Placement — Freshmen  mathematics 
placement  is  determined  by  the  applicant's  score 
on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test 
(CJMPT).  The  CMPT  is  required  for  all  freshmen 
and  transfer  students.  Failure  to  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  CMPT  will  result  in  placement  in  prepa- 
ratory work  that,  in  most  cases,  will  not  apply  to- 
ward the  general  education  mathematics  require- 
ment. Placement  will  be  adjusted  as  needed  after 
AP  and  IB  scores  have  been  received  by  Clemson. 

Foreign  Language  Placement — Applicants  desir- 
ing advanced  placement  in  a  foreign  language  may 
take  the  College  Board's  SAT  II  Subject  Tests,  Ad- 
vanced Placement  (AP)  Examinations,  or  the  In- 
ternational Baccalaureate  (IB)  Higher  Level  Exami- 
nation. The  Department  of  Languages  also  offers 
placement  exams  which  students  may  take  during 
summer  orientation.  SAT  II  scores  of  450  or  higher 
enable  students  to  exempt  one  or  more  language 
courses.  These  students  will  receive  credit  follow- 
ing the  successful  completion  (grade  of  C  or  bet- 
ter) of  a  qualifying  course  at  Clemson. 

GED 

Candidates  submitting  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment (GED)  credentials  in  lieu  of  a  high  school 
diploma  must  be  19  years  of  age  or  older.  Official 
GED  score  results  must  be  received  directly  from 
the  General  Educational  Development  Testing  Ser- 
vice along  with  an  official  copy  of  the  high  school 
transcript  and  SAT  I  or  ACT  scores.  Applicants 
presenting  the  GED  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Un- 
dergraduate Admissions  Committee. 

Appeals 

Any  freshman  or  transfer  candidate  who  is  denied 
admission  may  appeal  for  reconsideration  provided 
the  student  ( I )  presents  new  information,  such  as 
improved  grades  and/or  class  rank,  improved  SAT 
I  or  ACT  scores;  and  (2)  submits  a  letter  outlining 
the  rationale  for  the  appeal.  All  appeals  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  In  some  in- 
stances, appeals  will  be  referred  to  the  Undergradu- 
ate Admissions  Committee. 

Freshman  students  who  are  accepted  to  and  enrolled 
in  Clemson  University  in  a  conditional  admissions 
program  through  the  appeals  process  must  meet  the 
conditions  of  their  admission  or  be  subject  to 
disenrollment. 

Admissions  Exceptions 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  positive  decision  on 
the  basis  of  previous  academic  performance  and 
SAT  I  or  ACT  scores,  other  factors,  such  as  special 
talents  or  high  school  profile,  may  be  considered. 
Where  appropriate,  the  Office  of  Admissions  will 
refer  such  cases  to  the  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Committee.  Studeiit  athletes  who  do  not  meet  regu- 
lar admissions  standards  may  be  admitted  if  they 
meet  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  and  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
eligibility  requirements. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Transfer  aJmis.sion  is  iiUKlcralcly  Limipetitive.  To 
increase  their  chances  for  admission,  potential  stu- 
dents should  have  the  foliowinR  ciualifications: 

•  completion  of  a  year  of  college  study  with  30  se- 
mester hours  (or  45  quarter  hours)  of  transferable 
credit, 

•  a  minimum  2.5  grade-point  ratio  (3.0  preferred), 

•  freshman  level  math,  science,  and  English  re- 
quirements for  the  intended  major  at  Clemson. 

Application  deadlines  are  l")ecemher  1  for  consider- 
ation for  the  spring  semester  and  July  1  for  consider- 
ation (oT  the  fall  semester.  In  most  cases,  admission 
decisions  will  be  made  once  the  year  of  college  study 
is  completed.  Summer  school  applicants  should  have 
all  credentials  .sent  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenn.  Admission  is  closed  when  all 
cla.ssroom  space  has  been  committed. 

Transfer  Credit 

Course\vi>rk  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
at  other  regionally  accredited  institutit)ns,  includ- 
ing correspondence  courses,  telecourses,  and  ex- 
empted courses,  will  be  evaluated  for  transfer  in 
terms  of  equivalent  courses  included  in  the  Clem- 
,son  curriculum  of  the  student's  choice.  This  does 
not  guarantee  that  all  courses  taken  at  other  insti- 
tutions will  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The  accept- 
ability of  each  course  or  e.xemption  will  be  based 
on  an  evaluation  by  the  faculty  concerned.  Course- 
work  earned  at  different  institutions  will  not  be 
joined  to  equate  with  one  Clemson  course.  No 
course  taken  at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  grant- 
ing institution  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  sub- 
stitute for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course. 

Learning  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  ser\'ice  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  etc.  will  not 
be  evaluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled  students 
may  request  credit  by  examination  from  the  appro- 
priate department  for  any  non-transferable  learning 
experience.  For  additional  information,  see  Advanced 
Placement  and  Credit  by  Examination  on  page  24. 

Students  transferring  may  select  the  curriculum  that 
was  outlined  in  the  Clemson  University  Undergradu- 
ate Announcements  at  the  time  they  entered  the 
sending  institution,  provided  they  have  been  in 
continuous  enrollment.  Further,  transfer  students 
may  select  any  curriculum  adopted  subsequent  to 
that  initial  curriculum.  After  enrolling  at  Clemson, 
if  transfer  students  change  from  one  major  to  an- 
other, they  will  complete  all  of  the  requirements 
included  in  the  new  curriculum  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  change.  If  all  work  toward  a  degree 
is  not  completed  within  six  years  after  the  initial 
enrollment  at  the  sending  institution,  the  student 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses. 

Transfer:  State  Policies  and 
Procedures 

Section  10-C  of  the  South  Carolina  School-to-work 
Transition  Act  (1994)  stipulates  that  the  Council 
of  College  and  University  Presidents  and  the  State 
Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education 
operating  through  the  Commi.ssion  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, shall  develop  better  articulation  of  associ- 


ate and  baccalaureate  degree  programs.  To  comply 
with  this  requirement,  the  C'ommission  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  Presidents  established  a 
Transfer  Articulation  Policy  Committee  composed 
of  four-year  institutions'  vice  presidents  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and  the  A.s,sociate  Director  for  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  I3oard  tor  Technical  and  Compre- 
hensive Education.  Ttie  principal  outcomes  derived 
from  the  work  of  that  committee  and  accepted  by 
the  Commi.ssion  on  Higher  Education  on  July  6, 
1995  were 

•  an  expanded  list  of  72  courses  which  will  trans- 
fer to  four-year  public  institutions  of  South  C-aro- 
lina  from  the  two-year  public  institutions, 

•  a  statewide  policy  document  on  good  practices 
in  transfer  to  be  followed  by  all  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Si)uth 
Carolina,  which  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Academic  Programs  and 
the  Commission, 

•  six  task  forces  on  statewide  transfer  agreements, 
each  based  in  a  discipline  or  broad  area  of  the 
baccalaureate  curriculum. 

in  1995  the  General  As.sembly  passed  Act  137 
which  stipulated  further  that  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  shall 
have  the  following  additional  duties  and  functions 
with  regard  to  the  various  public  institutions  of 
higher  education."  These  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties include  the  Commission's  responsibility  to  "es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  transferability  of  courses 
at  the  undergraduate  level  between  two-year  and 
four-year  institutions  or  schools." 

Act  137  directs  the  Commission  to  adopt  proce- 
dures for  the  transfer  of  courses  from  all  two-year 
public  to  all  four-year  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  South  Carolina.  Proposed  procedures 
are  listed  below.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  these  pro- 
cedures shall  become  effective  immediately  upon 
approval  hy  the  Commission  and  shall  be  fully 
implemented,  unless  otherwise  stated,  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1997. 

Statewide  Articulation  of  72  Courses 

1.  The  Statewide  Articulation  Agreement  of  72 
courses  already  approved  by  the  St)uth  Carolina 
Commissicin  on  Higher  Education  for  transfer  from 
two-  to  four-year  public  institutions  (See  Appendix 
A)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  public  institutions,  in- 
cluding two-year  institutions  and  institutions  within 
the  same  system.  In  instances  where  an  institution 
does  not  have  synonymous  courses  to  ones  on  this 
list,  it  shall  identify  comparable  courses  or  course 
categories  for  acceptance  of  general  education 
courses  on  the  statew^ide  list. 

Admissions  Criteria,  Course  Grades,  GPAs,  Vali- 
dations 

2.  All  four-year  public  institutions  shall  issue  an- 
nually in  August  a  transfer  guide  covering  at  least 
the  following  items: 

A.  The  definition  of  a  transfer  student  and  re- 
quirements for  admission  both  to  the  institution 
and,  if  more  .selective,  requirements  for  admission 
to  particular  programs. 

B.  Limitations  placed  by  the  institution  or  its 
programs  for  acceptance  of  standardized  examina- 
tions (e.g.,  SAT,  ACT)  taken  more  than  a  given 


time  ago,  for  academic  courseworlt  taken  elsewhere, 
for  coursework  repeated  due  to  failure,  for  courNc- 
work  taken  at  another  institution  while  the  stu- 
dent is  academically  suspended  at  his/her  home  in 
stitution,  and  so  forth. 

C.  Institutional  and,  if  more  selective,  program 
matic  maxintums  of  course  credits  allowable  in 
transfer. 

n.  Institutional  prticedures  used  to  calculate  stu 
dent  applicants'  GPAs  for  transfer  admission.  Such 
procedures  shall  describe  how  nonstandard  grades 
(withdrawal,  withdrawal  failing,  repeated  cmirse, 
etc.)  are  evaluated;  and  they  shall  also  describe 
whether  all  coursework  taken  prior  to  transfer  or 
just  coursework  deemed  appropriate  to  the  student's 
intended  four-year  program  of  study  is  calculated 
for  purposes  of  admission  to  the  institution  and/or 
programmatic  major. 

E.  Lists  of  all  courses  accepted  from  each  tech- 
nical college  (including  the  72  courses  in  the  State- 
wide Articulation  Agreement)  and  the  course  equi- 
valencies (including "free  elective" category)  found 
on  the  home  institution  for  the  courses  accepted. 

F  Lists  of  all  articulation  agreements  with  any 
public  South  Carolina  two-year  or  other  institution 
of  higher  education  together  with  information  about 
how  interested  parties  can  access  these  agreements. 

G.  Lists  of  the  institution's  Transfer  Officer(s) 
personnel  together  with  telephone  and  FAX  num- 
bers and  office  address. 

H.  Institutional  policies  related  to  "academic 
bankruptcy"  (i.e.  removing  an  entire  transcript  or 
parts  thereof  from  a  failed  or  underachieving  record 
after  a  period  of  years  has  passed)  so  the  re-entry 
into  the  four-year  institution  with  course  credit 
earned  in  the  interim  elsewhere  is  done  without 
regard  tt)  the  student's  earlier  record. 

1.  "Residency  requirements"  for  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  required  to  be  earned  at  the  insti- 
tution for  the  degree. 

3.  Coursework  (individual  courses,  transfer  blocks, 
statewide  agreements)  covered  within  these  priKe- 
dures  shall  be  transferable  if  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  coursework  with  a  "C"  grade  (2.0  on  a 
40  scale)  or  above,  but  transfer  of  grades  does  not 
relieve  the  student  of  the  obligation  to  meet  any 
GPA  requirements  or  other  admissions  require- 
ments of  the  institution  or  program  to  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made. 

A.  Any  four-year  institution  which  has  institu- 
tional or  programmatic  admi.ssions  requirements  for 
transfer  students  with  cumulati\e  grade  point  aver- 
ages (GPAs)  higher  than  2.0  on  a  40  scale  shall  ap- 
ply such  entrance  requirements  equally  to  transfer 
students  from  regionally  accredited  South  Carolina 
pubic  institutions  regardless  of  whether  students  are 
transferring  from  a  four-year  or  two-year  institution. 

B.  Any  multi-campus  institution  or  system  shall 
certify  by  letter  to  the  Commission  that  all  course- 
work  at  all  of  its  campuses  applicable  to  a  particu- 
lar degree  program  of  study  is  fully  acceptable  in 
transfer  to  meet  degree  requirements  in  the  same 
degree  program  at  any  i>ther  of  its  campuses. 

4.  Any  coursework  (individual  courses,  transfer 
blocks,  statewide  agreements)  covered  within  these 
priKedures  shall  be  transferable  to  any  public  insti- 
tution w  ithout  any  additional  fee  and  without  any 
further  encumbrance  such  as  a  "validation  exami- 


nation,"  "placement  examination/instrument," 
"verification  instrument,"  or  any  other  stricture, 
notwithstanding  any  institutional  or  system  policy, 
procedure,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary. 

Transfer  Blocks,  Statewide  Agreements,  Comple- 
tion of  the  AA/AS  Degree 

5.  The  following  Transfer  Blocks/Statewide  Agree- 
ments taken  at  any  two-year  puhlic  institution  in 
South  Carolina  shall  be  accepted  in  their  totality 
toward  meeting  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 
at  all  four-year  public  institutions  in  relevant  four- 
year  degree  programs,  as  follows: 

•  Arts,  Humaiiities,  and  Social  Sciences — estab- 
lished curriculum  block  of  46^8  semester  hours, 

•  Business  Administration — established  curriculum 

block  of  46-5 1  semester  hours, 

•  Engineering — established  curriculum  block  ot  33 
semester  hours, 

•  Science  and  Mathematics — established  curricu- 
lum block  of  48-5 1  semester  hours, 

•  Teacher  Education — established  curriculum 
block  of  38-39  semester  hours  for  Early  Child- 
hood, Elementary,  and  Special  Education  stu- 
dents only.  Secondary  education  majors  and  stu- 
dents seeking  certification  who  are  not  major- 
ing in  teacher  education  should  consult  the  Arts, 
Humanities,  and  Social  Sciences  or  the  Math 
and  Science  transfer  blocks,  as  relevant,  to  as- 
sure transferability  of  coursework. 

•  Nursing — by  statewide  agreement,  at  least  60  se- 
mester hours  shall  be  accepted  by  any  public  four- 
year  institution  toward  the  baccalaureate  com- 
pletion program  (BSN)  from  graduates  of  any 
South  Carolina  public  associate  degree  program 
in  nursing  (ADN),  provided  that  the  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
and  that  the  graduate  has  successfully  passed  the 
National  Licensure  Examination  (NCLEX)  and 
is  a  currently  licensed  Registered  Nurse. 

(For  complete  texts  and  information  about  these 
statewide  transfer  blocks/agreements,  see  Appendix 
B.) 

6.  Any  "unique"  academic  program  not  specifically 
or  by  extension  covered  by  one  of  the  statewide 
transfer  blocks/agreements  listed  in  #4  above  shall 
either  create  its  own  transfer  block  of  35  or  more 
credit  hours  with  the  approval  of  CHE  staff  or  shall 
adopt  either  the  Arts/Social  Science/Humanities 
or  the  Science/Mathematics  block  by  September 
1996.  The  institution  at  which  such  program  is  lo- 
cated shall  inform  the  staff  of  the  CHE  and  every 
institutional  president  and  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  about  this  decision. 

7.  Any  student  who  has  completed  either  an  Asso- 
ciate of  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  degree  pro- 
gram at  any  public  two-year  South  Carolina  insti- 
tution which  contains  within  it  the  total  coursework 
found  in  either  the  Arts/Social  Sciences/Humani- 
ties Transfer  Block  or  the  Math/Science  Transfer 
Block  shall  automatically  be  entitled  to  junior-level 
status  or  its  equivalent  at  whatever  public  senior 
institution  to  which  the  student  might  have  been 
admitted.  {Note:  As  agreed  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Affairs,  junior  status  applies  only  to  cam- 
pus activities  such  as  priority  order  for  registration 
for  courses,  residence  hall  assignments,  parking, 
athletic  event  tickets,  etc.  and  not  in  calculating 


academic  degree  credits.) 

Related  Reports  and  Statewide  Documents 

8.  All  applicable  recommendations  found  in  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  School-to-work  Act  (approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  July  6,  1995)  are  hereby  incorporated  into  the 
procedures  for  transfer  of  coursework  among  two- 
and  four-year  institutions.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

9.  The  policy  paper  entitled  State  Policy  on  Transfer 
and  Articulation,  as  amended  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  transfer  blocks  and  other  Commis- 
sion action  since  July  5,  1995,  is  hereby  adopted  as 
the  statewide  policy  for  institutional  good  practice 
in  the  sending  and  receiving  of  all  course  credits  to 
be  transferred.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

Assurance  of  Quality 

10.  All  claims  from  any  public  two-  or  four-year 
institutions  challenging  the  effective  preparation 
of  any  other  public  institution's  coursework  for 
transfer  purposes  shall  be  evaluated  and  appropri- 
ate measures  shall  be  taken  to  reassure  that  the 
quality  of  the  coursework  has  been  reviewed  and 
approved  on  a  timely  basis  by  sending  and  receiv- 
ing institutions  alike.  This  process  of  formal  review 
shall  occur  every  four  years  through  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  beginning  with 
the  approval  of  these  procedures. 

Statewide  Publication  and  Distribution  of  Infor- 
mation on  Transfer 

1 1 .  The  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion shall  print  and  distribute  copies  of  these  Pro- 
cedures upon  their  acceptance  by  the  Commission. 
The  staff  shall  also  place  this  document  and  the 
Appendices  on  the  Commission's  home  page  on  the 
Internet  under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies." 

12.  By  September  1  of  each  year,  all  public  four- 
year  institutions  shall  on  their  own  home  page  on 
the  Internet  under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies" 

A.  Print  a  copy  of  this  entire  document  (with- 
out appendices). 

B.  Print  a  copy  of  their  entire  transfer  guide. 

C.  Provide  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission  in 
satisfactory  format  a  copy  of  their  entire  transfer 
guide  for  placing  on  the  Commission's  home  page 
on  the  Internet. 

13.  By  September  1  of  each  year,  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Edu- 
cation shall  on  its  home  page  on  the  Internet  un- 
der the  title  "Transfer  Policies" 

A.  Print  a  copy  of  this  document  (without  ap- 
pendices). 

B.  Provide  to  the  Commission  staff  in  format 
suitable  for  placing  on  the  Commission's  home  page 
on  the  Internet  a  list  of  all  articulation  agreements 
that  each  of  the  sixteen  technical  colleges  has  with 
puhlic  and  other  four-year  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, together  with  information  about  how  in- 
terested parties  can  access  those  agreements. 

14.  Each  two-year  and  four-year  public  institutional 
catalog  shall  contain  a  section  entitled  "Transfer: 
State  Policies  and  Procedures."  Such  section  at  a 
minimum  shall 

A.  Publish  these  procedures  in  their  entirety 
(except  appendices). 


B.  Designate  a  chief  Transfer  Officer  at  the  in- 
stitution who  shall 

— provide  information  and  other  appropriate 
support  for  students  considering  transfer  and  recent 
transfers. 

— serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on 
issues  of  transfer  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

— provide  definitive  institutional  rulings  on 
transfer  questions  for  the  institution's  students  un- 
der these  procedures. 

— work  closely  with  feeder  institutions  to  as- 
sure ease  in  transfer  for  their  students. 

C.  Designate  other  programmatic  Transfer 
Officer(s)  as  the  size  of  the  institutitm  and  the  va- 
riety of  its  programs  might  warrant. 

D.  Refer  interested  parties  to  the  institutional 
Transfer  Guide. 

E.  Refer  interested  parties  to  the  institution's 
and  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education's  home 
pages  on  the  Internet  for  further  information  re- 
garding transfer. 

In  order  to  comply  with  these  state  guidelines,  the 
following  information  is  noted  relative  to  Clem- 
son  University: 

Transfer  Admissions  Officers 
Becky  D.  Pearson,  Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
Sue  Whorton,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
Kathryn  Rice,  Transfer  Credit  Coordinator 

105  Sikes  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Box  345124 

Clemson,  SC  29634-5124 
Phone:  (864)  656-2287 
FAX:  (864)  656-2464 

Additional  information  regarding  transfer  is  con- 
tained in  the  brochure  S.  C.  Technical  College  Trans- 
fer Guide,  available  through  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions at  the  address  above.  Prospective  transfer  stu- 
dents are  also  encouraged  to  refer  to  the  University's 
Web  site  at  www.clemson.edu  or  the  South  Caro- 
lina Commission  on  Higher  Education's  Web  site 
at  ^^^.0/16400. state. SC. us. 

College  Board  College-Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

This  program  has  very  limited  recognition  at  Clem- 
son. A  few  departments  accept  credit  for  CLEP  sub- 
ject-matter examinations;  however,  CLEP  General 
Examinations  are  not  recognized.  Credit  is  awarded 
for  introductory-level  courses  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  following  departments:  Chemis- 
try, English  (composition  only),  and  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  (algebra  and  trigonometry  only).  Nu- 
merical scores  plus  essays,  required  when  offered  as 
part  of  a  CLEP  examination,  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  appropriate  department.  CLEP  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  adults  with  nontraditional  learning  ex- 
periences. 


ADMISSIONS  DEPOSIT 

With  the  exception  i)t  Lertaiti  University  scliohir- 
ship  recipients,  all  accepted  freshman  and  transfer 
candidates  tor  fall  semester  are  required  to  submit  a 
nonrefundable  $100  admissions  deposit.  This  de- 
posit is  applicable  toward  tuition  and  other  Uni- 
versity fees. 

HOUSING 

All  2004-2005  entering  freshmen  are  guaranteed 
on-campus  housing.  The  University  housing  policy 
requires  all  freshmen  to  live  in  University  housing, 
unless  they  live  with  a  parent  or  other  close  rela- 
tive. New  transfer  students  are  offered  University 
housing  as  space  permits. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 

The  University  offers  a  series  ot  orientation  pro- 
grams during  the  summer  for  freshmen,  transfer  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents.  AH  accepted  students  are 
expected  to  attend  one  of  the  sessions.  During  ori- 
entation, students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss their  educational  objectives  with  an  advisor, 
to  register  for  the  fall  semester,  and  to  learn  about 
student  life  and  other  co-curricular  activities.  Trans- 
fer students  will  have  their  transcripts  evaluated  and 
select  appropriate  courses  for  their  first  semester  at 
Clemson.  The  student  program  fee  is  $70  per  stu- 
dent, subject  to  change. 

The  2004  summer  orientation  dates  for  freshmen  are 
June  14-15,  17-18,  21-22,  24-25,  28-29,  July  1-2, 
and  8-9.  New  transfer  students  may  attend  either 
the  June  16  or  July  7  program.  Although  students 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  attend  summer  orienta- 
tion, abbreviated  make-up  sessions  are  held  on  Au- 
gust 1 5  for  freshmen  and  their  parents  and  on  Au- 
gust 16  for  transfer  students  and  their  parents.  Inter- 
national students  are  expected  to  attend  the  session 
held  on  August  16  after  attending  the  mandatory 
orientation  for  all  international  students  which  is 
conducted  by  International  Studies,  Programs,  and 
Ser\-ices. 

INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Admissions  services  for  undergraduate  international 
students  are  provided  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
International  students  who  come  from  abroad  or 
transfer  from  another  school  must  meet  academic, 
language,  and  financial  qualifications  as  determined 
by  Clemson  University.  The  SAT  I  or  ACT  is  re- 
quired of  all  international  applicants  (freshman  or 
transfer).  The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  is  required  of  applicants  from  ct)untries 
where  English  is  not  the  native  language.  Financial 
qualifications  are  determined  by  the  submission  of 
financial  assessment  and  bank  statements  verifying 
adequate  funding.  Student  visa  ser\'ices  are  provided 
by  the  Office  of  International  Studies,  Programs,  and 
Services. 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  STATUS 

The  .special  student  classilicaiion  is  designed  lor 
high  schix)l  graduates,  19  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
wish  to  take  a  limited  number  of  courses  for  per- 
sonal or  protessitmal  development.  This  program  is 
not  appropriate  for  individuals  who  are  interested 
in  earning  an  undergraduate  degree.  In  addition,  it 
is  not  a  "trial  admission"  status  or  one  for  candi- 
dates who  apply  too  late  to  submit  credentials  for 
consideration  for  regular  admission.  Applicants 
denied  regular  admission  to  Clemson  are  not  eli- 
gible to  apply  as  special  students. 

None  of  the  usual  credentials  supporting  an  applica- 
tiiMi  are  required  of  special  student  applicants.  A  cu- 
mulative maximum  of  1 8  undergraduate  credit  hours 
may  be  taken.  Contact  the  Office  of  Admissions,  105 
Sikes  Hall,  Clemson,  SC  29634-5124. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Undergraduate  students  who  have  previously  at- 
tended Clemson  and  wish  to  return  must  secure  an 
application  for  reentrance  from  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice. Students  are  readmitted  into  the  major  they 
were  in  when  they  last  attended  Clemson.  Change 
of  major  forms  are  available  in  the  Enrolled  Stu- 
dent Services  Office.  Former  students  must  meet 
the  catalog  curriculum  requirements  for  graduation 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  return.  Students  are 
required  to  satisfy  the  University's  general  educa- 
tion requirements  in  addition  to  curricular  require- 
ments. Any  variations  in  curricular  requirements 
will  be  considered  under  the  substitution  proce- 
dures. If  all  work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed 
within  six  years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  courses.  Other  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 

POSTBACCALAUREATE 

Students  may  be  accepted  as  postbaccalaureate  if 
they  apply  to  a  graduate  degree  program  but  do  not 
have  the  appropriate  academic  background.  Stu- 
dents must  be  recommended  by  the  appropriate  de- 
partment or  program  chair  and  should  meet  all  other 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree  program 
with  respect  to  grade-point  ratio  and  standardized 
test  scores.  Postbaccalaureate  students  who  are  de- 
nied admission  because  of  failure  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  have  access  to  the  same  appeal 
procedure  as  other  students  applying  for  admission. 

Applicants  will  be  classified  as  postbaccalaureate  if 
they  are  not  qualified  to  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course  per  semester  which  can  be  included  in  the 
minimum  hours  required  for  the  graduate  degree. 
Additionally,  students  required  to  complete  eigh- 
teen or  more  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  cred- 
its prior  to  enrolling  in  graduate  credits  will  be  clas- 
sified as  postbaccalaureate.  The  postbaccalaureate 
status  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  number  of  re- 
quired undergraduate  credit  hours  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  eighteen  and  the  student  is  qualified  to 
take,  each  semester,  a  graduate  course  which  can 
be  included  in  the  minimum  hours  required  for  the 
graduate  degree.  Departments  or  students  may  re- 
quest postbaccalaureate  status  even  though  the 
above  criteria  are  satisfied. 


Once  postbaccalaureate  students  become  cligibK 
for  classification  as  graduate  students,  the  Jccisu  n , 
as  to  eventual  admission  status  (full  ot  provisional) 
will  be  made  based  on  criteria  utilized  by  the  de- 
partment and  Graduate  School  for  all  other  appli- 
cants to  the  degree  program.  Postbaccalaureate  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average  and  re- 
ceive no  grade  lower  than  C  tt)  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  a  graduate  program. 

Postbaccalaureate  students  can  enroll  in  the  same 
number  of  credits  per  semester  iis  undergraduate  stu- 
dents hut  cannot  enrt)ll  in  graduate  courses  or  re- 
ceive graduate  assistantships.  No  degree  or  cenifi- 
cate  shall  be  awarded  to  students  in  a  postbac- 
calaureate status,  and  such  students  who  subsequently 
wish  to  obtain  an  additional  baccalaureate  degree 
must  apply  through  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The 
applicability  of  credits  earned  toward  the  undergradu- 
ate degree  will  be  determined  by  the  policy  pertain- 
ing to  transfer  students.  Tuition  and  fees  for  postbac- 
calaureate students  shall  be  those  applicable  to  un- 
dergraduate students  and  are  subject  to  out-of-state 
fees,  if  applicable. 

Students  possessing  undergraduate  degrees  or 
graduate  degrees  who  wish  to  enroll  in  undergradu- 
ate courses  for  reasons  other  than  future  admission 
to  graduate  study  shall  not  be  classified  as  postbac- 
calaureate and  shall  be  governed  by  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Finanui 


FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 

The  annual  State  Appropriation  Act  imposes  the 
general  requirement  that  student  fees  be  fixed  by 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Act  imposes 
two  specific  requirements  on  the  Board:  ( 1 )  In  fix- 
ing foes  applicable  to  academic  and  general  main- 
tenance and  operation  costs,  the  Board  must  main- 
tain a  minimum  student  fee  not  less  than  the  fee 
charged  the  previous  year.  (2)  In  fixing  fees  appli- 
cable to  dt)rmitory  rental,  dining  halls,  laundry,  in- 
firmary, and  all  other  personal  subsistence  expenses, 
the  Board  must  charge  students  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  providing  such  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

The  tuition  and  fees  for  all  students — full  or  part  time 
and  auditing — are  shown  at  right.  Satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  all  expenses  is  a  requirement  for  completing 
each  semester's  class  registration,  and  no  student  is 
officially  enrolled  until  all  past  due  accounts  have 
been  satisfied.  Financial  aid  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy 
balances  forward  from  a  prior  academic  year. 

In  special  ca.ses  the  University  will  accept,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  semester,  a  noninterest-bearing  promis- 
sory note  for  a  portion  of  the  semester  housing  and 
semester  meal  plan  fee.  Amounts  up  to  $450  for  room 
rent  and  $450  for  5-  or  7-day  meal  plans  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  note.  In  such  cases,  a  note  for  the  fall 
semester  charges  will  be  due  October  1 ,  and  for  the 
spring  semester,  March  1.  Failure  to  pay  the  note 
when  due  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  late  fees, 
including  collection  costs,  denial  of  future  deferred 
payment  note  privileges,  and  termination  of  board 
plan  and/or  cancellation  of  housing  contract. 

Currently  enrolled  students  who  expect  to  continue 
enrollment  may  make  housing  reservations  by  pay- 
ing a  $150  housing  advance  payment  and  by  pre- 
registering  on-line  during  the  spring  semester  at  a 
time  designated  by  the  Housing  Office. 

New  students  who  are  offered  on-campus  housing 
accommodations  must  pay  a  nonrefundable  $35 
housing  application  fee  and  a  $100  admissions  de- 
posit. The  admissions  deposit  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  otherwise  due  for  the  first  semester  ex- 
penses. (Note:  Policies  regarding  priority  to/offer- 
ing of  on-campus  housing  are  subject  to  change.) 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Late  Enrollment  Service  Charge 

Registration  for  classes  is  scheduled  for  specific  days, 
and  definite  procedures  are  outlined  to  avoid  the 
problems  incident  to  late  registration.  A  student 
has  not  completed  registration  until  all  required 
steps  have  been  taken.  Any  student  failing  to  com- 
plete registration  on  the  specified  class  registration 
days  will  incur  a  late  enrollment  charge,  which  be- 
gins at  $25  and  increases  $5  each  day. 

Full-time  Fees 

Students  must  be  enrolled  in  12  semester  hours  to 
pay  full-time  fees.  Students  enrolled  in  less  than  12 
hours  or  who  drop  below  12  hours  may  become  in- 
eligible for  some  student  services,  financial  aid,  or 
other  programs. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 


Actual  charges  for  2004-2005  are  not  known  when  this  catalog  is  printed.  The  charges  reflected  below  are 
for  2003-2004  and  are  subject  to  change  as  conditions  warrant. 

Resident  Nonresident 

Per  Semester     Per  Semester 

Full-rime  undergraduate  academic  fee $3,479.00 $7,278.00 

Part-time  undergraduate  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour)  288.00  600.00 

Undergraduate  auditing  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) 144-00  300.00 

Undergraduate  staff  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour;  first  four  hours  free)  288.00 

Graduate  assistant  academic  fee 918.00  918.00 

Laboratory  fee  (per  laboratory) 75.00-200.00...  75.00-200.00 

Health  fee  (required  if  enrolled  in  seven  or  more  hours  on  campus, 

regardless  of  housing  arrangements) 105.00  105.00 

Residence  Halls  (per  semester)  Regular  Single 

John.stone  (except  Annex  A) 1,035.00 1,555.00 

Benet,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Cope,  Donaldson,  Geer, 

Johnstone  A  Annex,  Norris,  Sanders,  Wannamaker,  Young 1,185.00 1,780.00 

Barnett,  Byrnes,  Lever,  Manning,  Mauldin,  Smith 1,310.00 1,965.00 

Clemson  House  (room) 1,345.00 2,020.00 

Holmes  and  McCabe 1,510.00 

Stadium  Suites  1,725.00 

Temporary  Housing 1,000.00 

Apartments  (per  semester) 

Calhoun  Courts  (four  occupants) 1,590.00 

Clemson  House 1,390.00 

Fraternity  Area  Village  2,095.00 

Lightsey  Bridge 1,665.00 

Lightsey  Bridge  II 2,1 15.00 

ThornhiU  Village  (two  occupants) 1,800.00 

Thornhill  Village  (four  occupants) 1,420.00 

Family  Housing  Per  Month 

Townhouses 375.00 

Duplex-2  Bedroom 390.00 

Duplex-3  Bedroom 455.00 

Faculty  Houses  500.00 

Faculty  Houses  (Renovated) 605.00 

Thornhill  Graduate  Apartments 

9  month 385.00 

12  month 355.00 

Board  Plans'  Per  Semester 

Any  Ten  (10  meals),  Monday-Sunday 901.00 

Plus  Any  Ten  (includes  $175  in  Paw  points)  1,072.00 

Any  15  (15  meals),  Monday-Sunday 996.00 

Plus  Any  15  (includes  $100  in  Paw  points) 1,072.00 

Seven-day  (unlimited  access)  1,072.00 

Plus  Commuter  50  (any  50  meals  per  semester  plus  $250  in  Paw  points)  538.00 

Tiger  Stripe  Account  minimum  (declining  balance)  50.00 

'All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  housing  (excluding  apartments  with  kitchens)  are  required  to  subscrihe  to  one  of 
the  first  five  hoard  plans  for  their  first  two  semesters.  All  other  students  have  the  option  of  selecting  on  a  semester  basis  or  paying 
the  prevailing  cash  price  for  individual  meals.  The  Plus  Commuter  50  and  Tiger  Stripe  account  do  not  satisfy  the  freshman 
requirement. 


Part-time  Fees 

Students  taking  less  than  12  semester  credit  hours 
will  be  charged  each  semester  according  to  the 
above  schedule.  These  fees  do  not  provide  for  ad- 
mission to  athletic  events,  concert  series,  and  other 
such  activities. 

Returned  Checks 

A  check  or  charge  card  given  in  payment  of  Univer- 
sity expenses  that  is  returr^ed  unpaid  by  the  bank 
immediately  creates  an  indebtedness  to  the  Univer- 
sity. University  Revenue  and  Receivables,  G- 1 2  Sikes 
Hall,  administers  matters  related  to  the  collection  of 
all  returned  checks  for  students  and  nonstudents. 
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University  Revenue  and  Receivables  will  redeposit 
returned  checks  in  payment  of  academic  fees  for 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  A  $25  returned  check 
charge  will  be  assessed  for  each  returned  item  in 
accordance  with  state  laws.  Students  with  returned 
items  for  payment  of  academic  fees  are  also  subject 
to  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5  per  calendar  day,  not  to 
exceed  $350,  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  last 
day  of  late  registration.  If  the  note  was  returned  to 
the  University  in  a  timely  manner  with  no  response 
by  the  student  or  drawer,  a  written  request  to 
disenroll  the  student  may  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 
If  the  request  is  approved,  the  percentage  of  refund 
will  be  applied  to  the  debt.  If  the  check  is  returned 


after  the  mid-point  of  the  semester  with  no  re 
sponse,  a  decision  will  he  made  hy  the  Director  ot 
University  Revenue  and  Receivahles  and  the  Rej;- 
istrar  as  to  the  effects  of  disenrolhnent.  At  this 
point,  the  student  will  owe  100%  of  tuition  and 
fees,  even  if  he/she  has  heen  disenrolled.  The  Uni- 
versity may  restrict  suhsequent  payment  tor  aca- 
demic and  other  fees  by  accepting  only  cash,  certi- 
fied checks,  cashier's  checks,  or  money  orders. 

Any  individual  who  uses  a  two-party  check  for  pay- 
ment of  University  expenses  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  that  check  if  it  is  returned  unpaid  by  the 
bank.  Checks  used  as  payment  for  various  Univer- 
sity services,  such  as  meal  plans,  housing,  etc.,  that 
are  later  returned  unpaid  by  the  bank,  give  the  Uni- 
versity the  right  to  cancel  such  services  and  cause 
forfeiture  of  any  refund. 

Any  returned  check  not  collected  by  the  above  pro- 
cedures may  be  turned  over  to  a  collection  agency 
and  the  indebtedness  reported  to  a  credit  bureau. 
CAiUection  costs  will  be  added  to  the  debt.  Tran- 
scripts and  diplomas  will  be  withheld  pending  pay- 
ment, and  the  debt  may  be  deducted  from  state  in- 
come tax  refunds. 

Abuse  of  check  payment  privileges  may  result  in 
the  restriction  of  such  privileges  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  based  on  the  frequency  and/or  dol- 
lar amount,  as  determined  by  University  Revenue 
and  Recei\ables. 

Past  Due  Accounts 

Any  indebtedness  to  the  University  which  becomes 
past  due  immediately  jeopardizes  the  student's  en- 
rollment, and  no  such  student  will  be  permitted  to 
re-enroll  for  an  ensuing  semester  or  summer  term. 
Billing  fees  and/or  collection  costs  may  be  added 
to  the  indebtedness.  Further,  any  student  who  fails 
to  pay  all  indebtedness,  including  collection  costs, 
to  the  University  may  not  he  issued  a  transcript  or 
diploma.  Unresolved  debts  may  be  turned  over  to 
a  collection  agency,  reported  to  a  credit  bureau,  and 
deducted  from  state  income  tax  refunds.  Debts  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to,  parking  violations,  li- 
brary fines,  rent,  academic  fees,  and  others. 

Refund  of  Academic  Fees 

(Tuition,  University  Fee,  and  Medical  Fee)  for  Stu- 
dents Withdrawing,  Dropping  to  Part  Time,  or 
Part-time  Students  Dropping  Credit  Hours 
No  refiinds  will  be  made  on  a  semester's  tuition  and 
fees  after  four  weeks  from  the  last  day  to  register.  In 
the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  University,  re- 
funds will  be  based  on  the  effective  date  of  the  with- 
drawal. In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  a  course, 
refunds  will  he  based  on  the  date  the  student  drops 
the  course  using  the  on-line  registration  system.  To 
be  eligible  for  a  refund,  the  student's  request  must 
be  received  by  University  Revenue  and  Receivables 
prior  to  the  beginning  ot  the  next  tall/spring  se- 
mester or  suhsequent  summer  term.  Beginning  with 
the  day  following  the  last  day  to  register,  refunds 
for  periods  of  four  weeks  or  less  during  fall/spring 
semester  shall  be  made  on  the  following  basis.  Stu- 
dents receiving  Title  IV  Financial  Aid  follow  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  Contact  University  Revenue  and  Re- 
ceivables, G-08  Sikes  Hall,  for  details. 


Fall/Spring  Semester 


Period  of  Enrollment 

Registration  day(s)  in 
published  calendar 

After  last  day  to  register: 
One  week  or  less 

More  tfian  1  but  not 
more  tfian  2  weeks 

More  tfian  2  but  not 
more  tfian  3  weeks 

More  tfian  3  but  not 
more  than  4  weeks 

More  than  4  weeks 


Percent  Refund 

100% 
80% 


20% 

0% 


Summer  Sessions 


Length  of  Session 
Percent  Refund 


Period  of  Enrollment     3  wks.    3  v 


Registration  day(s)  in 
published  calendar      100%    100%     100%    100% 

After  last  day  to  register: 
One  week  or  less  0%       40%      60%     60% 

More  than  1  but  not 

more  than  2  weeks        0%        0%       20%     40% 

More  than  2  but  not 

more  than  3  weeks        0%        0%        0%      20% 

More  than  3  weeks        0%        0%        0%       0% 


Refund  of  Dining  Hall  Fees 

See  the  section  on  Dining  Services  on  page  21. 

Refund  of  Housing  Fees 

Cancellation  of  the  contract  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  academic  year 

New  Freshmen,  New  Graduate  Students,  New  Trans- 
fer Students — If  written  notice  of  cancellation  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  July  25, 
2004,  the  contract  is  cancelled  with  no  additional 
charge.  After  July  25,  2004,  the  contract  is  binding, 
and  students  are  obligated  to  pay  rent  for  the  entire 
academic  year  unless  they  fail  to  enroll. 

Continuing  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students, 
Co-op  Students,  Former  Students  Returning — If 
written  notice  of  cancellation  is  received  by  the 
Housing  Office  on  or  before  June  1 ,  2004,  the  con- 
tract is  cancelled,  and  $  1 00  of  the  $  1 50  advance  pay- 
ment is  refunded,  minus  any  indebtedness  to  the 
University.  Students  who  are  not  required  to  pay  the 
$  1 50  will  be  charged  $50.  Refunds,  if  applicable,  will 
show  as  a  credit  on  the  following  semester's  bill.  If 
the  student  fails  to  enroll  the  following  semester,  a 
refund  check  will  be  issued  only  after  that  semester 
begins.  If  written  notice  of  cancellation  is  received 
by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between  June  2  and 
July  25,  2004,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  but  no  por- 
tion of  the  $1 50  advance  payment  is  refunded.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  required  to  make  a  $  1 50  advance 
payment  will  be  charged  $150  upon  cancellation. 
After  July  25,  2004,  the  contract  is  binding,  and  stu- 
dents are  obligated  to  pay  the  entire  academic  year's 
rent  unless  they  fail  to  enroll.  In  such  cases,  all  pre- 
paid rent,  less  $1 50,  will  be  refunded. 


Students  who  sign  contracts  after  July  25,  2004.  at. 
obligated  to  pay  the  entire  academic  year's  rent  un 
less  they  do  not  enroll.  It  a  student's  plani>  chani.'. 
and  he/she  re-enrolls  after  cancelling,  the  seinesin 
charge  will  be  added  back  to  his/her  acoiuni.  Tlii. 
entire  $150  advance  payment  is  refunded  only  in 
cases  where  the  University  denies  readmission. 
Tliere  will  be  no  refund  of  University  housing  mon- 
ies during  the  last  six  weeks  ot  a  semester.  If  any 
collection  tees  are  as,sessed  in  the  pn)cess  of  obtain- 
ing unpaid  housing  charges,  the  student  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  those  collection  fees 
in  addition  to  the  unpaid  housing  charges 

Cancellation  of  contract  after  the  start  of  each 
semester  of  the  academic  year 

The  contr.ict  may  be  terminated  after  the  start  ot 
each  semester  for  the  following  reast)ns  only:  with- 
drawal from  schcx)!,  marriage  (no  more  than  iour 
u  ceks  prior  to  the  wedding  date),  or  circumstances 
determined  by  the  University  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tenuating as  to  warrant  cancellation.  DcKumentary 
evidence  will  be  required  to  show  cause  for  cancel- 
lation. Any  student  qualifying  for  cancellation  un- 
der one  of  these  conditions  will  forfeit  the  first  $  1 50 
of  that  semester's  rental  fee  or  the  prorated  amount 
for  the  days  of  the  semester  that  housing  is  held  in 
reservation  by  that  student,  whichever  is  greater. 

Cancellation  of  contract  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester 

The  contract  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  o\  the 
first  semester  without  penalty  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: graduation,  withdrawal  from  school,  ineligi- 
bility to  continue  enrollment  due  to  a  failure  to 
meet  academic  requirements,  completion  of  gradu- 
ate requirements,  failure  to  enroll  a  second  semes- 
ter, participation  in  Cooperative  Education  during 
second  semester,  or  participation  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  in  any  program  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity that  takes  the  student  away  from  the  main 
campus.  The  contract  may  be  cancelled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  .semester  with  a  $  1 50  contract  cancella- 
tion charge  for  the  following  reasons:  marriage  or 
circumstances  determined  by  the  University  to  be 
sufficiently  extenuating  as  to  warrant  cancellation. 
The  contract  may  also  be  cancelled  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  by  paying  50%  of  the  first  semes- 
ter's rental  fee  ("buyout"  option). 

Refunds  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students 
Withdrawing  from  the  University 

Refunds  of  academic  fees  are  made  in  accordance 
with  semester  and  summer  session  refund  policies. 
First  semester  freshmen  and  first  semester  transfers 
receiving  Title  IV  financial  aid  are  under  a  different 
policy  based  on  federal  guidelines.  Details  are  avail- 
able in  G-08  Sikes  Hall.  University  housing  refunds 
are  made  according  to  the  policy  aKne.  Meal  plan 
refunds  are  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Since  financial  aid  is  expected  to  meet  or  help  meet 
educational  costs,  any  academic  fee,  housing,  or 
meal-plan  fee  for  students  withdrawing  from  the 
University  up  to  the  amount  of  financial  aid  re- 
ceived tor  that  semester  or  summer  session,  will  be 
refunded  to  the  Financial  Aid  rn>gram(s)  from 
which  the  student  received  assistance. 
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Financial  Information 


Students  receiving  Title  IV  Funds  (Federal  Pell 
Grant,  Federal  SEOG,  Federal  Perkins,  Federal 
Stafford  Loans-unsub  or  sub)  or  Federal  Plus  Loans 
who  withdraw  from  the  University  are  subject  to 
the  Return  of  Title  IV  Funds  regulations.  Students 
with  funds  from  any  of  these  programs  earn  their 
financial  aid  dollars  while  enrolled.  If  a  student 
withdraws  prior  to  completing  60%  of  a  term,  a  pro- 
rated portion  of  the  federal  financial  aid  dollars  must 
be  considered  unearned  and  returned  to  the  fed- 
eral programs  and  could  cause  students  to  owe  the 
University  a  significant  amount  upon  withdrawal. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  federal  aid  that  Clem- 
son  must  return,  students  who  received  financial  aid 
for  other  educational  costs,  including  off-campus  liv- 
ing expenses,  may  be  required  to  repay  a  portion  of 
those  funds  to  the  federal  programs.  Failure  to  return 
aid  owed  to  the  the  federal  aid  programs  may  result 
in  loss  of  eligibility  for  federal  aid  assistance. 

Federal  aid  funds  to  be  returned  are  distributed  to 
the  programs  in  the  following  order: 

•  Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Subsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Federal  Perkins  Loan 

•  Federal  Plus  Loan 

•  Federal  Pell  Grant 

•  Federal  SEOG 

•  Other  Title  IV  Programs 

•  Non-Title  IV  Programs 

After  the  refund  has  been  applied  to  the  Title  IV 
and  non-Title  IV  programs,  any  refund  balance  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student. 

If  debts  were  incurred  before  withdrawing,  such  as 
bad  checks,  unpaid  traffic  or  library  fines,  etc.,  the 
refund  will  cover  these  obligations  first.  Academic 
fees,  housing,  and  meal-plan  refunds  for  students 
withdrawing  will  be  paid  to  the  student. 

RESIDENT  TUITION  AND 
FEES 

Application  for  Resident  Status 

Any  undergraduate  student  or  prospective  student 
whose  status  concerning  entitlement  to  payment 
of  in-state  tuition  and  fees  is  uncertain  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  a  ruling  from  the  Univer- 
sity by  providing  all  relevant  information  on  spe- 
cial application  forms.  These  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes 
Hall,  and  are  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  that 
office  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  registration  for 
any  semester  or  summer  term  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  attempting  to  qualify  for  payment  of  the  in- 
state tuition  and  fee  rate. 

Entitlement 

Eligibility  for  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
shall  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 59-112-10  through  59-1 12-100,  South  Caro- 
lina Code  of  Laws,  1976,  as  amended.  This  law  is 
set  forth  in  its  entirety  as  follows  (subject  to  fur- 
ther amendment  by  the  General  Assembly). 


Statutes 

59-1 12-10 — Definitions.  As  used  in  this  chapter: 

A.  The  words  "State  Institution"  shall  mean 
those  post-secondary  educational  institutions  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  following:  (1)  Board  of 
Trustees,  Clemson  University;  (2)  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, Medical  University  of  South  Carolina;  (3) 
Board  of  Trustees,  South  Carolina  State  College; 
(4)  State  College  Board  of  Trustees;  (5)  Board  of 
Visitors,  The  Citadel;  (6)  Board  of  Trustees,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina;  (7)  Board  of  Trustees, 
Winthrop  College;  and  (8)  State  Board  of  Techni- 
cal and  Comprehensive  Education. 

B.  The  word  "student"  shall  mean  any  person 
enrolled  for  studies  in  any  state  institution. 

C.  The  word  "residence"  or  "reside"  shall  mean 
continuous  and  permanent  physical  presence  within 
this  State,  provided,  that  temporary  absences  for 
short  periods  of  time  shall  not  affect  the  establish- 
ment of  a  residence. 

D.  The  word  "domicile"  shall  mean  a  person's 
true,  fixed,  principal  residence  and  place  of  habita- 
tion; it  shall  indicate  the  place  where  such  person 
intends  to  remain,  and  to  which  such  person  ex- 
pects to  return  upon  leaving  without  establishing  a 
new  domicile  in  another  state.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  one  may  have  only  one  legal  domicile;  one 
is  presumed  to  abandon  automatically  an  old  do- 
micile upon  establishing  a  new  one.  Housing  pro- 
vided on  an  academic  session  basis  for  students  at 
State  institutions  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  a  place 
of  principal  residence,  as  residency  in  such  housing 
is  by  nature  temporary. 

E.  The  words  "in-state  rates"  shall  mean  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  established  by  State  Institutions 
for  persons  who  are  domiciled  in  South  Carolina 
in  accordance  with  this  act;  the  words  "out-of-state 
rates"  shall  mean  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  estab- 
lished by  State  Institutions  for  persons  who  are  not 
domiciled  in  South  Carolina  in  accordance  with 
this  act. 

F.  The  words  "independent  person"  shall  mean 
a  person  in  his  majority,  or  an  emancipated  minor, 
whose  predominant  source  of  income  is  his  own 
earnings  or  income  from  employment,  investments, 
or  payments  from  trusts,  grants,  scholarships,  loans, 
or  payments  of  alimony  or  separate  maintenance 
made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

G.  The  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  per- 
son" mean;  (1)  one  whose  financial  support  is  pro- 
vided not  through  his  own  earnings  or  entitlements, 
but  whose  predominant  source  of  income  or  support 
is  payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian,  and 
who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  or  an  exemption  on 
the  federal  tax  return  of  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guard- 
ian; or  (2)  one  for  whom  payments  are  made,  under 
court  order,  for  child  support  and  the  cost  of  his  col- 
lege education  by  an  independent  person  meeting 
the  provisions  of  Section  59-112-20  A  or  B.  How- 
ever, the  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  person" 
do  not  include  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  who  is  the 
recipient  of  alimony  or  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

H.  The  word  "minor"  shall  mean  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  and  the 
words  "emancipated  minor"  shall  mean  a  minor 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the  right 
to  the  care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  minor  and 
are  no  longer  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support 


I.  The  word  "parent"  shall  mean  a  person's  natu- 
ral or  adoptive  father  or  mother;  or  if  one  parent 
has  custody  of  the  child,  the  parent  having  custody; 
or  if  there  is  a  guardian  or  other  legal  custodian  of 
such  person,  then  such  guardian  or  legal  custodian; 
provided,  however,  that  where  circumstances  indi- 
cate that  such  guardianship  or  custodianship  was 
created  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses on  such  child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall 
not  be  given  such  effect. 

J.  The  word  "spouse"  shall  mean  the  husband 
or  wife  of  a  married  person. 

59-112-20— South  Carolina  Domicile  Defined 
for  Purposes  of  Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees.  South 
Carolina  Domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  shall 
be  established  as  follows  in  determinations  of  rates 
of  tuition  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  entering 
or  attending  State  Institutions: 

A.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  twelve  months  with  an  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  home  herein,  and  their  dependents, 
may  be  considered  eligible  for  in-state  rates. 

B.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  fewer  than 
twelve  months  but  who  have  full-time  employment 
in  the  State,  and  their  dependents,  may  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  in-state  rates  for  as  long  as  such 
independent  person  is  employed  on  a  full-time  ba- 
sis in  the  State. 

C.  Where  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
provisions  of  Section  59-1 12-20  B  above,  is  living 
apart  from  his  spouse,  or  where  such  person  and  his 
spouse  are  separated  or  divorced,  the  spouse  and 
dependents  of  such  independent  person  shall  have 
domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  only 
under  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  if  the  spouse 
requesting  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses remains  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  al- 
though living  apart  or  separated  from  his  or  her 
employed  spouse,  (2)  if  the  dependent  requesting 
domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is 
under  the  legal  custody  or  guardianship,  as  defined 
in  Section  59-112-101  above,  of  an  independent 
person  who  is  domiciled  in  this  State;  or  if  such 
dependent  is  claimed  as  an  income  tax  exemption 
by  the  parent  not  having  legal  custody  but  paying 
child-support,  so  long  as  either  parent  remains  do- 
miciled in  South  Carolina. 

D.  The  residence  and  domicile  of  a  dependent 
minor  shall  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  parent  of 
such  dependent  minor. 

59-112-30— Effect  of  Change  of  Residency. 

When  the  domicile  of  a  student  or  of  the  person 
upon  whom  a  student  is  financially  dependent 
changes  after  enrollment  at  a  State  Institution,  tu- 
ition charges  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

A.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  59-112-20B 
above,  when  domicile  is  taken  in  South  Carolina, 
a  student  shall  not  become  eligible  for  in-state  rates 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  session 
after  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  date  of  do- 
micile in  this  State. 

B.  When  South  Carolina  domicile  is  lost,  eligi- 
bility for  in-state  rates  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of 
the  academic  session  in  which  the  loss  occurs;  how- 
ever, application  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  institution  involved. 


or  maintain 


such  I 


C  NotwithstiinJinti  the  other  pri)vision.si)t  this 
section,  any  JopcnJcnt  [XTSon  who  has  been  do- 
miciled with  his  family  in  South  Carolina  tor  a  pe- 
riod ot  not  less  than  three  years  immediately  prior 
to  his  enrollment  may  enroll  in  a  state-supported 
institution  of  hijjher  learninjj  at  the  in-state  rate 
and  may  continue  to  he  enrolled  at  such  rate  even 
if  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  upt)n  whom  he  is 
dependent  moves  his  domicile  from  this  State. 

59-112-40 — Effect  of  Marriage.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  59-1 12-20  above,  marriage  shall 
affect  determinations  of  domicile  for  tuition  and 
fee  purposes  only  insofar  as  it  operates  to  evince  an 
intention  by  the  parties  to  make  a  permanent  home 
in  South  CJarolina. 

59- 1 1 2-50 — Military  Personnel  and  Their  Depen- 
dents. Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this  act, 
during  the  peritxl  of  their  assignment  to  duty  in  South 
Carolina  members  ot  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  South  C^arolina  and  their 
dependents  may  be  considered  eligible  for  in-state 
rates.  When  such  armed  service  personnel  are  or- 
dered away  from  the  State,  their  dependents  may 
continue  for  an  additional  tweh'e  months  to  have 
this  eligibility  at  the  State  Institutions  where  they 
are  enrolled  at  the  time  such  assignment  ends.  Such 
persons  and  their  dependents  may  be  considered  eli- 
gible for  in-state  rates  for  a  period  of  tweh'e  mi>nths 
after  their  discharge  from  the  armed  ser\'ices  even 
though  they  were  not  enrolled  at  a  State  Institution 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  if  they  have  evinced 
an  intent  to  establish  domicile  in  South  Carolina 
and  if  they  have  resided  in  South  Carolina  tor  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  preced- 
ing their  discharge. 

59-112-60 — Faculty,  Administrative  Employees 
and  Dependents  Thereof.  Full-time  faculty  and 
administrative  empKvyees  ot  State  Institutions,  and 
the  spouses  and  children  of  such  persons,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  provision  of  this  act. 

59-112-70 — Abatement  of  Rates  for  Nonresi- 
dents on  Scholarship.  Notwithstanding  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  the  governing  hoards  listed  in 
Section  59-1I2-10A  above,  are  authorized  to  adopt 
policies  for  the  abatement  of  any  part  or  all  ot  the 
out-of-state  rates  for  students  who  are  recipients  of 
scholarship  aid. 

59-1 12-80 — Administration  of  Chapter;  Burden 
of  Proving  Eligibility  of  Students.  Each  State  In- 
stitution shall  designate  an  official  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Students  making  appli- 
cation to  pay  tuition  and  fees  at  in-state  rates  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  aforesaid  officials  of  State  Institutions  that  they 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  this  act  before 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  tuition  and  tees  at 
such  rate. 

59-112-90— Penalties  for  Willful  Misrepresen- 
tation. Where  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  offi- 
cials charged  with  administration  of  these  provi- 
sions that  a  person  has  gained  domiciliary  status 
improperly  by  making  or  presenting  willtul  misrep- 
resentations of  fact,  such  persons  should  be  charged 
tuition  and  fees  past  due  and  unpaid  at  the  out-of- 
state  rate,  plus  interest  at  a  rate  of  eight  percent 
per  annum,  plus  a  penalty  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  out-of-state  rate  for  one  semes- 
ter; and  until  these  charges  have  been  paid  no  such 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  transcripts  or 
graduate  from  any  State  Institution. 


59-112-100 — Regulations.  The  Ct)mmission  on 
1  ligher  Ei.lucation  may  prescrilx-  uniform  regulations 
for  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  may 
priwide  for  annual  review  of  such  regulations. 

ARTICLE  V 

Determination  of  Rates  of  Tuition 

and  Fees 

(Statutory  Authority:  1976 Code  Sections  59-112- 
10  to  59-1 12-100) 

62-600 — Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees. 

A.  Resident  classification  is  an  es.sential  part  of 
fee  determination,  admission  regulations,  scholar- 
ship eligibility,  and  other  revelant  policies  of  the 
state.  It  is  important  that  such  institutions  have  fair 
and  equitable  regulations  which  can  be  adminis- 
tered ciinsistently  and  are  sensitive  to  the  interests 
ot  both  students  and  the  State.  The  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  hereby  establishes  regulations 
for  the  Statute  Governing  Residency  and  Tuition 
for  Fee  Purposes  to  be  applied  consistently  by  all 
South  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  regulations  do  not  address  residency  matters 
relating  to  in-county  categories  used  within  the 
State's  technical  colleges. 

B.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  required 
by  the  Statute  to  determine  the  residence  classifi- 
cation of  applicants.  The  initial  determination  of 
one's  resident  status  is  made  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. The  determination  made  at  that  time,  and 
any  determination  made  thereafter  prevails  tor  each 
subsequent  semester  until  information  becomes 
a\ailable  that  would  impact  the  existing  residency 
status  and  the  determination  is  successfully  chal- 
lenged. The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  student 
to  show  evidence  as  deemed  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  their  residency  status. 

62-601 — Code  of  Laws  Governing  Residence. 

[SC  ADC  62-601] 

Rules  regarding  the  establishment  ot  legal  residence 
for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  governed  by  Title  59,  Chapter  1 1 2  ot 
the  1976  South  Carolina  Code  of  Laws,  as  amended. 

62-602— Definitions.  [SC  ADC  62-602] 

A.  "Academic  Session"  is  defined  as  a  term  or 
semester  of  eiiroUment.  (62-607. B) 

B.  "Coiitinue  to  be  Enrolled"  is  defined  as  con- 
tinuous enrollment  without  an  interruption  that 
would  require  the  student  to  pursue  a  formal  pro- 
ce.ss  of  readmission  to  that  institution.  Formal  pe- 
titions or  applications  for  change  of  degree  level 
shall  be  considered  readmissions.  (62-607. A) 

C.  "Dependent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  whose 
predominant  source  of  income  or  support  is  from 
payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  and 
who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  or  exemption  on  the 
federal  income  tax  return  of  the  parent,  spouse,  or 
guardian.  A  dependent  person  is  also  one  for  whom 
payments  are  made,  under  court  order,  for  child 
support  and  the  cost  of  the  dependent  person's  col- 
lege education.  A  dependent  person's  residency  is 
based  upon  the  residency  of  the  person  upon  whom 
they  are  dependent.  (62-602.G)  (62-602.N)  (62- 
603.B)  (62-605.C)  (62-607.A) 

D.  "Domicile"  is  defined  as  the  true,  fixed,  prin- 
cipal residence  and  place  of  habitation.  It  shall  in- 
dinre  the  place  where  a  person  intends  to  remain. 


or  to  where  one  expects  to  return  u\\>u  leaving  with- 
out establishing  a  new  domicile  in  another  state 
For  purp«)scs  ot  this  sect  ion,  one  may  have  only  oiu 
legal  domicile.  Gne  is  presumed  to  abandon  auii  >■ 
matically  an  old  domicile  upon  establishing  a  new 
one.  Housing  provided  on  an  academic  scission  Kisw 
for  student  at  iastitutions  shall  he  presumed  not  to 
be  a  place  of  principal  residence,  as  residency  in 
such  housing  is  by  its  nature  temporary.  (62-602. E) 
(62-602. K)  (62 -602. M)  (62-602. N)  (62-60LA) 
(69.60LB)  (62-605.B)  (62-605.C)  (62-607.A)  (62- 
607. B)  (62-608.A)  (62-608.C)  (62-608.!'))  (62 
609.A.3)(62-609.A.4) 

E.  "Family's  Domicile  in  this  State  is  Tcrnii 
nated"  is  defined  as  an  employer-directed  transler 
of  the  person  upon  whom  the  student  is  dependeni 
and  is  not  construed  to  mean  a  voluntary  chanu'i 
in  domicile.  (62-607.A) 

F  "Full-time  employment"  is  defined  as  employ 
ment  that  consists  of  at  least  thirty-seven  and  one 
half  hours  a  week  on  a  single  job  in  a  full-time  st.i 
tus.  However,  a  person  who  works  less  than  thirtv 
seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week  but  receives  or  i> 
entitled  to  receive  full-time  employee  benefits  shall 
be  considered  to  be  employed  full-time  it  such  sta- 
tus is  verified  by  the  employer.  A  person  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  must  satisfy  their  prescribed  em- 
ployment specifications  in  order  to  qualify  as  hav- 
ing full-time  employment.  (62-605.C.1)  (62- 
609.A.2)  (62-609.A.3) 

G.  "Guardian"  is  defined  as  one  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  management  of  the  person  or 
property  of  a  minor  child  or  one  qualified  to  claim 
a  dependent  person  based  upon  the  five  tests  tor 
dependency  prescribed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  provided,  however,  that  where  circum- 
stances indicate  that  such  guardianship  or  custixli- 
anship  was  created  primarily  for  the  purpose  ot  con- 
ferring South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition  and  fee 
purposes  on  such  child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall 
not  be  given  such  eftect.  (62-602.C)  (62-602. E) 
(62-602.1)  (62-602.M)  (62-603. B)  (62-605.C) 

H.  "Immediately  Prior"  is  defined  as  the  period 
of  time  between  the  offer  of  admission  and  the  first 
day  of  class  of  the  temi  for  which  the  offer  was  made, 
not  to  exceed  one  calendar  year.  (62-607. A) 

1.  "Independent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  in  his/ 
her  majority  (eighteen  years  of  age  or  older)  or  an 
emancipated  minor,  whose  predominant  source  ot 
income  is  his/her  own  earnings  or  income  from 
employment,  investments,  or  payments  from  trusts, 
grants,  scholarships,  commercial  loans,  or  payments 
made  in  accordance  with  court  order.  An  indepen- 
dent person  must  provide  more  than  halt  of  his  or 
her  support  during  the  twelve  months  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  that  classes  begin  for  the  semester 
for  which  resident  status  is  requested.  An  indepen- 
dent person  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  or 
exemption  on  the  federal  tax  return  ot  his  or  her 
parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  for  the  year  in  which 
resident  status  is  requested.  (62-602.N)  (62-603. A) 
(62-605.C)  (62-607.B)  (62-608.B) 

J.  "Minor"  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  An  "emancipated 
minor"  shall  mean  a  minor  whose  parents  haxe  en- 
tirely surrendered  the  right  to  the  care,  custvxly  and 
earnings  of  such  minor  and  are  no  Uinger  under  any 
legal  obligation  to  support  or  maintain  such  minor. 
(62-602.G) 


Financial  Information 


K.  "Non-resident  Alien"  is  defined  as  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  their  non-resident  sta- 
tus "non-resident  aliens"  generally  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  establish  domicile  in  South  Carolina. 
(62-602. M)  (62-604.A) 

L.  "Parent"  is  defined  as  the  father,  mother,  step- 
father, stepmother,  foster  parent  or  parent  ot  a  le- 
gally adopted  child.  (62-602.C)  (62-602.E)  (62- 
602.1)  (62-602.J)  (62-602. M)  (62-605. B)  (62- 
603.C)  (62-605.C) 

M.  "Reside"  is  defined  as  continuous  and  per- 
manent physical  presence  within  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  absences  for  short  periods  of  time  shall 
not  affect  the  establishment  of  residence.  Excluded 
are  absences  associated  with  requirements  to  com- 
plete a  degree,  absences  for  military  training  ser- 
vice, and  like  absences,  provided  South  Carolina 
domicile  is  maintained.  (62-603.A)  (62-606.B)  (62- 
609.A)  (62-609.A.3)  (62-609.A.4)  (62-609.B) 

N.  "Resident"  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is  de- 
fined as  an  independent  person  who  has  abandoned 
all  prior  domiciles  and  has  been  domiciled  in  South 
Carolina  continuously  for  at  least  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  class  of  the 
term  for  which  resident  classification  is  sought  and 
tor  whom  there  is  an  absence  of  domiciliary  evidence 
in  other  states  or  countries,  not  withstanding  other 
provisions  of  the  Statute.  (62-600.A)  (62-600.B)  (62- 
602.1)  (62-602. K)  (62-602. M)  (62-603.A)  (62- 
603.B)  (62-603.C)  (62-604.A)  (62-605.A)  (62- 
605.C)  (62-605.C.7)  (62-606.A)  (62-606.A.5)  (62- 
606.B)  (62-607.A)  (62-608.B)  (62-609.A.3)  (62- 
610.A)  (62-610.B)  (62-61  l.A)  (62-611.B) 

O.  "Spouse"  is  defined  as  the  husband  or  wife  of 
a  married  person  in  accordance  with  Title  20,  Chap- 
ter 1  of  the  1976  South  Carolina  Code  of  Laws,  as 
amended.  (62-602.C)  (62-602. E)  (62-602.1)  (62- 
602.M)  (62-603. B)  (62-605.C) 

R  "Temporary  Absence"  is  defined  as  a  break  in 
enrollment  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester  (or  its 
equivalent)  during  which  a  student  is  not  registered 
for  class.  (62-606.A) 

Q.  "Terminal  Leave"  is  defined  as  a  transition 
period  following  active  employment  and  immedi- 
ately preceding  retirement  (with  a  pension  or  an- 
nuity), during  which  the  individual  may  use  accu- 
mulated leave.  (62-609. A.4) 

R.  "United  States  Armed  Forces"  is  defined  as 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy,  and  Coast  Guard.  (62-606.B)  (62-609.A(  1 )) 

62-603 — Citizens  and  Permanent  Residents.  [SC 

ADC  62-603] 

A.  Independent  persons  who  have  physically  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for 
twelve  continuous  months  immediately  preceding 
the  date  the  classes  begin  for  the  semester  for  which 
resident  status  is  claimed  may  qualify  to  pay  in-state 
tuition  and  fees.  The  twelve-month  residency  pe- 
riod starts  when  the  independent  person  establishes 
the  intent  to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  per 
section  62-605  entitled  "Establishing  the  Requisite 
Intent  to  Become  a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary." 
Absences  from  the  State  during  the  twelve-month 
period  may  affect  the  establishment  of  permanent 
residence  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes. 

B.  The  resident  status  of  a  dependent  person  is 
based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  person  who  pro- 
vides more  than  half  of  the  dependent  person's  sup- 


port and  claims  or  qualifies  to  claim  the  dependent 
person  as  a  dependent  for  federal  inci)me  tax  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  residence  and  domicile  of  a  de- 
pendent person  shall  be  presumed  to  be  that  ot  their 
parent,  spouse,  or  guardian. 

C.  In  the  case  of  divorced  or  separated  parents, 
the  resident  status  of  the  dependent  person  may  be 
based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  parent  who  claims 
the  dependent  person  as  a  dependent  for  tax  pur- 
poses; or  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  parent 
who  has  legal  custody  or  legal  joint  custody  of  the 
dependent  person;  or  based  on  the  resident  status 
of  the  person  who  makes  payments  under  a  court 
order  for  child  support  and  at  least  the  cost  of  his/ 
her  college  tuitiim  and  fees. 

62-604 — Non-Resident  Aliens,  Non-Citizens, 
and  Non-Permanent  Residents.  [SC  ADC  62-604] 

A.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this  section 
or  as  provided  in  section  62-609  (1)  and  (2),  inde- 
pendent non-citizens  and  non-permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States  will  be  assessed  tuition  and 
fees  at  the  non-resident,  out-of-state  rate.  Indepen- 
dent non-resident  aliens,  including  refugees,  asylees, 
and  parolees  may  be  entitled  to  resident,  in-state 
classification  once  they  have  been  awarded  perma- 
nent resident  status  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  jus- 
tice and  meet  all  the  statutory  residency  require- 
ments provided  that  all  other  domiciliary  require- 
ments are  met.  Time  spent  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina immediately  prior  to  the  awarding  of  perma- 
nent resident  status  does  not  count  toward  the 
twelve  month  residency  period.  Certain  non-resi- 
dent aliens  present  in  the  United  States  in  speci- 
fied visa  classification  are  eligible  to  receive  in-state 
residency  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
They  are  not,  however,  eligible  to  receive  state 
sponsored  tuition  assistance/scholarships. 

B.  Title  8  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(CFR)  serves  as  the  primary  resource  for  defining 
visa  categories. 

62-605 — Establishing  the  Requisite  Intent  to  Be- 
come a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary.  [SC  ADC  62- 

605] 

A.  Resident  status  may  not  be  acquired  by  an 
applicant  or  student  while  residing  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  sole  purpose  of  enrollment  in  an  insti- 
tution or  for  access  to  state-supported  programs  de- 
signed to  serve  South  Carolina  residents. 

B.  If  a  person  asserts  that  his/her  domicile  has 
been  established  in  this  State,  the  individual  has 
the  burden  of  proof  Such  persons  should  provide 
to  the  designated  residency  official  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  they  are  applying  any  and  all  evi- 
dence the  person  believes  satisfies  the  burden  of 
proof  The  residency  official  will  consider  any  and 
all  evidence  provided  concerning  such  claim  of  do- 
micile, but  will  not  necessarily  regard  any  single 
item  of  evidence  as  conclusive  evidence  that  do- 
micile has  been  established. 

C.  For  independent  persons  or  the  parent, 
spouse,  or  guardian  of  dependent  persons,  examples 
of  intent  to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  may 
include,  although  any  single  indicator  may  not  be 
conclusive,  the  following  indicia: 

(1)  Statement  of  full-time  employment; 

(2)  Possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  voter  reg- 
istration card; 


(3)  Designating  South  Carolina  as  state  of  legal 
residence  on  military  record; 

(4)  Posse.ssion  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  driver's 
license,  or  if  a  non-driver,  a  South  Carolina  identi- 
fication card.  Failure  to  obtain  this  within  90  days 
of  the  establishment  of  the  intent  to  become  a 
South  Carolina  resident  will  delay  the  beginning 
date  of  residency  eligibility. 

(5)  Posse.ssion  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  vehicle 
registration  card.  Failure  to  obtain  this  within  45 
days  of  the  establishment  of  the  intent  to  become  a 
South  Carolina  resident  will  delay  the  beginning 
date  of  residency  eligibility. 

(6)  Maintenance  of  domicile  in  South  Carolina; 

(7)  Paying  South  Carolina  income  taxes  as  a  resi- 
dent during  the  past  tax  year,  including  income 
earned  outside  of  South  Carolina  from  the  date 
South  Carolina  domicile  was  claimed; 

(8)  Ownership  of  principal  residence  in  South 
Carolina;  and 

(9)  Licensing  for  professional  practice  (if  applicable) 
in  South  Carolina. 

D.  The  absence  of  indicia  in  other  states  or 
countries  is  required  before  the  student  is  eligible 
to  pay  in-state  rates. 

62-606— Maintaining  Residence.  [SC  ADC  62- 

606] 

A.  A  perst)n's  temporary  absence  from  the  State 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  loss  of  South  Caro- 
lina residence  unless  the  person  has  acted  incon- 
sistently with  the  claim  of  continued  South  Caro- 
lina residence  during  the  person's  absence  from  the 
State.  The  burden  is  on  the  person  to  show  reten- 
tion of  South  Carolina  residence  during  the  person's 
absence  from  the  State.  Steps  a  person  should  take 
to  retain  South  Carolina  resident  status  for  tuition 
and  fee  purposes  include: 

( 1 )  Continuing  to  use  a  South  Carolina  permanent 
address  on  all  records; 

(2)  Retaining  South  Carolina  voter's  status; 

(3)  Maintaining  South  Carolina  driver's  license; 

(4)  Maintaining  South  Carolina  vehicle  registra- 
tion; 

(5)  Satisfying  South  Carolina  resident  income  tax 
obligation.  Individuals  claiming  permanent  resi- 
dence in  South  Carolina  are  liable  for  payment  of 
income  taxes  on  their  total  income  from  the  date 
that  they  established  South  Carolina  residence. 
This  includes  income  earned  in  another  state  or 
country. 

B.  Active  duty  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to 
pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinuously claim  South  Carolina  as  their  state  of  le- 
gal residence  during  their  military  service.  Docu- 
mentation will  be  required  in  all  cases  to  support 
this  claim.  South  Carolina  residents  who  change 
their  state  of  legal  residence  while  in  the  military 
lose  their  Stiuth  Carolina  resident  status  for  tuition 
and  fee  purposes. 

62-607— Effect  of  Change  of  Residency.  [SC 

ADC  62-607] 

A.  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  dependent  person  of  a  legal  resident  of  this 
state  who  has  been  domiciled  with  his/her  family  in 
South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  and  whose  family's  domicile  in  this  state  is  ter- 
minated immediately  prior  to  his/her  enrollment  may 
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iiiroll  iU  the  in-state  rate.  A  student  must  ctMitinuc 
111  ho  enuilled  and  rcfjistered  for  classes  (excluding' 
summers)  in  cirdcr  to  maintain  eligibility  to  pay  in- 
state rates  in  subsequent  semesters.  Transfers  within 
or  between  South  Carolina  collejjes  and  universities 
ot  a  student  seekinjj  a  certiticate,  diploma,  associate, 
baccalaureate,  or  graduate  level  degree  does  nor  cim- 
siitute  a  break  in  enrollment. 

B.  If  a  dependent  or  independent  person  has 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  tor  less  than  three 
years,  eligibility  for  in-state  rates  shall  end  on  the 
last  day  of  the  academic  session  during  which  do- 
micile is  lost.  Application  of  this  provision  shall  be 
at  the  discretion  ot  the  institution  involved.  1  low- 
ever,  a  student  must  continue  to  be  enrolled  and 
registered  for  classes  (excluding  summers)  in  order 
to  maintain  eligibility  to  pay  in-state  rates  in  sub- 
sequent semesters. 

62-608— Effect  of  Marriage.  [SC:  AIX:  62-608) 

A.  In  a.scertaining  domicile  of  a  married  person, 
irrespective  of  gender,  such  a  review  shall  be  deter- 
mined just  as  for  an  unmarried  person  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent. 

B.  If  a  non-resident  marries  a  South  Carolina 
resident,  the  non-resident  does  not  automatically 
acquire  South  Carolina  resident  status.  The  non- 
resident may  acquire  South  Carolina  resident  sta- 
tus if  the  South  Carolina  resident  is  an  indepen- 
dent person  and  the  non-resident  is  a  dependent  of 
the  South  Carolina  resident. 

C.  Marriage  to  a  person  doiniciled  outside  South 
Carolina  shall  not  be  solely  the  reason  for  preclud- 
ing a  person  from  establishing  or  maintaining  do- 
iTiicile  in  South  Carolina  and  subsequently  becom- 
ing eligible  or  continuing  to  be  eligible  for  residency. 

D.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  solely  by  rea.son 
of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  have  establi.shed  or  maintained  domicile  in 
South  Carolina  and  consequently  to  be  eligible  for 
or  to  retain  eligibility  tor  South  Carolina  residency. 

62-609— Exceptions.  [SC  ADC  62-609] 

A.  Persons  in  the  following  categories  qualify 
to  pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees  without  having  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  in  the  .state  for  twelve 
months.  Persons  who  qualify  under  any  of  these 
categories  must  meet  the  ci>nditions  of  the  specific 
category  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  class  of  the 
term  for  which  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
is  requested. 

( 1 )  "Military  Personnel  and  their  Dependents": 
Members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  who 
are  permanently  assigned  in  South  Carolina  on 
active  duty  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to  pay 
in-state  tuition  and  tees.  When  such  personnel  are 
transferred  from  the  State,  their  dependents  may 
continue  to  pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees  for  an  ad- 
ditional twelve  months.  Such  persons  (and  their 
dependents)  may  also  be  eligible  to  pay  in-state 
tuition  and  fees  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after 
their  discharge  from  the  military,  provided  they 
have  demonstrated  an  intent  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent home  in  South  Carolina  and  they  have  re- 
sided in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their  dis- 
charge. Military  personnel  who  are  not  stationed 
in  South  Carolina  and/or  former  military  person- 
nel who  intend  to  establish  South  Carolina  resi- 
dency must  fulfill  the  twelve  mimth  "physical  pres- 


ence" requirement  for  them  or  their  dependeiiis  lo 
quality  to  pay  in-state  tuition  and  tees. 

(2)  "Faculty  and  Administrative  Employees 
with  Full-Time  Empkiyment  and  their  IX-pen- 
dents":  Full-time  faculty  and  administrative  employ- 
ees of  South  C'arolina  state-supported  colleges  and 
universities  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to  pay 
in-state  tuition  and  fees. 

(  ^)  "Residents  with  Full-Time  Employment  and 
their  Dependents:"  Persons  who  reside,  are  domi- 
ciled, and  are  full-time  employed  in  the  State  and 
who  continue  to  work  full-time  until  they  meet  the 
twelve-month  requirement  and  their  dependents 
are  eligible  to  pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees,  provided 
that  they  have  taken  steps  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent home  in  the  State.  Steps  an  independent  per- 
son must  take  to  establish  residency  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  listed  in  section  62-605  entitled  ("Estab- 
lishing the  Requisite  Intent  to  Become  a  South 
Carolina  Domiciliary"). 

(4)  "Retired  Persons  and  their  Dependents:"  Re- 
tired persons  who  are  receiving  a  pension  or  annu- 
ity who  reside  in  South  Carolina  and  have  been 
domiciled  in  South  Carolina  as  prescribed  in  the 
Statute  for  less  than  a  year  may  be  eligible  for  in- 
state rates  if  they  maintain  residence  and  domicile 
in  this  State.  Persons  on  terminal  leave  who  have 
established  residency  in  South  Carolina  may  be  eli- 
gible for  in-state  rates  even  if  domiciled  in  the  State 
for  less  than  one  year  if  they  present  documentary 
evidence  from  their  employer  showing  they  are  on 
terminal  leave.  The  evidence  should  show  begin- 
ning and  ending  dates  for  the  terminal  leave  pe- 
riod and  that  the  person  will  receive  a  pension  or 
annuity  when  he/she  retires. 

B.  South  Carolina  residents  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Contract  for  Services  Program  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
must  have  continuously  resided  in  the  State  for 
other  than  educational  purposes  for  at  least  two 
years  immediately  preceding  application  for  con- 
sideration and  must  meet  all  residency  requirements 
during  this  two-year  period. 

62-610 — Application  for  Change  of  Resident  Sta- 
tus. [SC  ADC  62-610] 

A.  Persons  applying  for  a  change  of  resident  clas- 
sification must  complete  a  residency  application/ 
petition  and  provide  supporting  documentation 
prior  to  a  reclassification  deadline  as  established  by 
the  institution. 

B.  The  burden  of  prot)f  rests  with  those  persons 
applying  for  a  change  of  resident  classification  who 
must  show  required  evidence  to  document  the 
change  in  resident  status. 

62-61 1 — Incorrect  Classification.  (SC  AIX^  62- 
611] 

A.  Persons  incorrectly  classified  as  residents  are 
subject  to  reclassification  and  to  payment  of  all  non- 
resident tuition  and  fees  not  paid.  If  incorrect  clas- 
sification results  from  false  or  concealed  facts,  such 
persons  may  be  charged  tuition  and  fees  past  due 
and  unpaid  at  the  out-of-state  rate.  The  violator 
may  also  be  subject  to  administrative,  civil,  and  fi- 
nancial penalties.  Until  these  charges  are  paid,  such 
persons  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  transcripts 
or  graduate  from  a  South  Carolina  institution. 

B.  Residents  whose  resident  status  changes  are 
responsible  for  notifying  the  Residency  Official  of 
the  institution  attended  of  such  changes. 
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62-612— Inquiries  and  Appeals.  |SC  AIX:  62- 
612] 

A.  Inquiries  regarding  residency  requirements 
and  determinations  should  be  directed  to  the  lasti- 
tutional  residency  official. 

B.  Each  institution  will  develop  an  appeals  pro- 
cess to  accommodate  persons  wishing  to  appeal  resi- 
dency detemiinatioas  made  by  the  iastitution's  resi- 
dency official.  Neither  the  primary  residency  offi- 
cial nor  appellate  official(s)  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statute  or  regulation  governing  resi- 
dency for  tuition  and  fee  purposes. 

Appeals  should  be  sent  to  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Office,  C-01  Sikesllall. 

DINING  SERVICES 

The  University  provides  a  variety  of  meal  plans  to 
meet  student  needs.  The  meal  plan  dining  halls, 
Harcombe  and  Schilletter,  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  campus  and  feature  an  unlimited  seconds  policy 
on  mt)st  entrees.  Students  may  use  their  meal  card 
for  pre-designated  meals  at  the  Clemson  House. 

Meals  may  also  be  purchased  on  a  cash  basis  or  us- 
ing a  Tiger  Stripe  account.  Meal  plans  become  ef- 
fective when  University  housing  is  opened  for  oc- 
cupancy at  the  beginning  ot  each  semester  and  ex- 
pire after  the  evening  meal  on  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Meal  plans  are 
not  effective  during  official  University  breaks. 

The  Eastside  Food  Court,  the  Canteen,  Java  City 
Cyber  Cafe,  and  Femow  Street  Caf^  provide  a  wide 
assortment  of  dining  .selections  on  an  a  la  carte, 
ca.sh  basis.  Nationally  branded  fotxl  concepts  are 
available  in  cash  dining  facilities  on  campus.  Burger 
King  and  Li'l  Dino  Subs  can  be  found  in  the  Eastside 
Food  Court;  Chick-fil-A  is  liKated  at  the  Union 
Canteen;  and  Pizza  Hut  Express  is  available  in  the 
Fernow  Street  Cafe.  All  dining  services  facilities 
accept  cash  or  the  Tiger  I  Card. 

All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  hous- 
ing, excluding  apartments  with  kitchens,  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  one  of  the  following  meal 
plans  for  their  first  two  semesters:  Any  Ten,  Plus 
Any  Ten,  Any  15,  Plus  Any  1 5,  or  Unlimited  Ac- 
cess. All  other  students  may  chcx)se  a  meal  plan  on 
a  semester  basis  or  pay  for  individual  meals.  First- 
year  freshmen  living  in  University  housing  (exclud- 
ing the  aforementioned  housing)  may  terminate 
their  meal  plan  for  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

•  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

•  change  in  housing  assignment  to  an  apartment 
with  kitchen  facilities. 

•  medical  condition  with  dietary'  requirements 
that  cannot  be  met  by  Dining  Services.  DiKu- 
mentation  from  a  medical  doctor  must  be  pro- 
vided along  with  specific  dietary  requirements. 
This  dtKumentation  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Dining  Ser\ices  Ftxxl  Ser\ice  Administrator. 

•  other  circumstances  determined  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  beyond  the  student's  control. 

Fre.shmen  students  must  provide  the  necessar>'  diKU- 
mentation  tor  any  ot  the  above  reasons  before  can- 
cellation of  their  meal  plan  will  be  considered.  Up- 
perclassmen  may  terminate  their  meal  plan  for  any 
reason.  Failure  to  participate  in  a  meal  plan  does 
not  automatically  release  a  student  from  the  fresh- 
man requirement  to  suKscribe  to  a  meal  plan. 


Financial  Information 


Students  may  change  meal  plans  at  the  Tiger  1  Card 
Office,  located  in  304  Fike  Recreation  Center,  on 
Mondays  only.  Students  may  change  meal  plans  at 
the  hilling  of  spring  and  fall  semester  fees  with  no 
service  charge  or  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  prior 
to  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester  by  paying  a  $35 
service  charge.  All  adjustments  will  be  prorated,  ex- 
cept for  students  withdrawing  from  the  University. 
Students  may  upgrade  meal  plans  during  the  regis- 
tration period. 

Meal  plans  cancelled  for  any  reason  after  service  of 
the  first  meal  will  result  in  a  refund  of  advance  pay- 
ment, minus  a  $35  termination  charge,  and  a  weekly 
charge  for  meals  available.  The  meals  available 
charge  applies  to  the  meals  that  have  been  served, 
not  those  that  have  been  eaten  by  the  individual 
student.  The  Paw  Points  which  are  associated  with 
the  Plus  plans  are  not  refundable;  however,  they  do 
carry  forward  to  the  next  semester.  No  changes, 
meal  plan  cancellations,  or  refunds  will  be  made 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  a  semester.  Requests  for 
refunds  may  be  made  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office. 
Students  will  be  responsible  for  all  service  charges 
related  to  changes  or  termination  of  a  meal  plan. 

TIGER  STRIPE  ACCOUNT 

The  Tiger  Stripe  account  is  equivalent  to  a  prepaid 
debit  card.  Under  the  Tiger  Stripe  account  program, 
funds  are  deposited  into  the  account  along  with 
payment  of  fees  through  TigerLine  (864-656-8447). 
As  items  are  purchased  from  over  200  locations  that 
accept  Tiger  Stripe,  the  amount  spent  is  deducted 
from  the  Tiger  Stripe  account  balance.  All  students 
are  eligible.  Acfditional  fvinds  may  be  added  to  the 
account  via  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  on  the  Web  at 
www. tiger  I  .clemson.edu.  Students  may  also  pay  in 
person  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  with  cash,  check, 
or  credit  card;  or  they  may  call  864-656-0763  to 
pay  with  Visa,  MasterCard,  or  Discover.  Office 
hours  are  Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Tiger  Stripe  accounts  are  non-refundable  except  for 
students  withdrawing,  graduating,  or  not  returning 
to  the  University.  Tiger  Stripe  cannot  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  tuition.  Transactions  are  limited  to 
$250  per  day  in  the  University  Revenue  and  Re- 
ceivables Office  for  the  payment  of  incidental  fees. 
Credit  balances  at  the  end  of  each  semester  will 
carry  forward  to  the  next  term.  (Students  withdraw- 
ing must  go  to  E-108  Martin  Hall.  Balances  greater 
than  $5  will  be  refunded.)  Any  indebtedness  to  the 
University  will  be  deducted  from  refunds.  All  gradu- 
ating students  will  be  required  to  request  a  refund 
at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  two  weeks  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. Any  account  that  remains  dormant  for  18 
months  or  longer  will  have  the  balance  transferred 
to  a  University  scholarship  account.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  864-656-0763  or  e-mail  tigerl- 
l@clemson.edu. 


Additional  information  is ; 
www.dgerl  .clemson.edu. 


liable  on  the  Web  at 


FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers 
and  coordinates  various  types  of  undergraduate  fi- 
nancial aid  administered  by  Clemson  University: 
.scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  work-study  employ- 
ment. The  office  works  jointly  with  the  Financial 
Aid  and  Placement  Committee  and  the  Univer- 
sity Scholarships  and  Awards  Committee. 

Students  may  apply  after  January  1  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  next  academic  year.  Financial  aid 
requests,  ba.sed  on  financial  need,  must  be  supported 
by  a  processed  Free  Application  for  Federal  Stu- 
dent Aid  (FAFSA)  and  renewed  annually.  No  ap- 
plication is  required  for  the  LIFE  Scholarship. 

The  FAFSA  must  be  submitted  by  February  15  for 
need-based  scholarship  consideration  and  by  April 
1  for  the  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  (FSEOG),  Federal  Work-Study, 
Federal  Perkins  Loan,  South  Carolina  State  Need- 
Based  Grant,  and  Clemson  Community  Service 
Grant.  April  1  is  the  suggested  deadline  for  appli- 
cation for  the  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Stafford 
Loan,  and  Federal  PLUS  Loan,  which  requires  a 
separate  application  completed  by  a  parent. 

Transfer  students  applying  for  student  loans  will  be 
considered  as  entering  freshmen  in  determining 
maximum  loan  limits.  Following  enrollment,  after 
the  credit  evaluation  process  has  been  completed, 
students  may  submit  a  request  for  additional  funds 
due  to  changes  in  class  standing. 

Brochures  detailing  financial  aid  programs  at  Clem- 
son University  are  available  from  the  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes  Hall,  Box  345123, 
Clemson,  SC  29634-5123. 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  for 
Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

Students  must  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  This  policy 
contains  both  qualitative  (grade-point  ratio)  and 
quantitative  (credit  hours  completed)  requirements. 
Students  must  meet  the  grade-point  ratio  require- 
ment as  stated  under  the  Continuing  Enrollment 
Policy.  Students  must  also  complete  1 2, 9,  or  6  hours 
per  semester  according  to  their  enrollment  (full 
time,  V't  time,  or  Vi  time)  as  of  the  last  day  to  add  a 
class.  Students  have  a  maximum  of  12  full-time  se- 
mesters in  which  to  finish  their  degree,  or  the 
equivalent  in  part-time  enrollment.  Duplicate  cred- 
its taken  at  Clemson  University  do  not  count  as 
credits  completed  for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financing 
Your  Clemson  University  Education.  Students  wish- 
ing to  appeal  their  academic  progress  status  may 
submit  a  letter  to  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice. This  appeals  process  is  separate  from  the  Ap- 
peals Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment.  Stu- 
dents returning  under  the  academic  renewal  policy 
who  apply  for  financial  aid  should  also  submit  a 
letter  to  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  to  up- 
date their  academic  progress  record.  Prior  terms  will 
be  counted  in  the  1 2  semesters  allowed  for  satisfac- 
tory academic  progress. 


Educational  Benefits  for  Veterans, 
War  Orphans,  and  Children  of 
Deceased  or  Disabled  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  or  Fire  Fighters 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  and  children  of  deceased  or 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  meet  requirements  of 
applicable  laws  and  regulations.  Any  veteran  or 
child  of  a  deceased  or  totally  disabled  veteran  shouk 
communicate  with  the  nearest  Veterans  Admin 
istration  Office  to  determine  whether  he/she  is  en 
titled  to  any  educational  benefits.  Free  tuition  is 
available  to  children  of  South  Carolina  law  enforce 
ment  officers  or  fire  fighters  who  were  totally  dis 
abled  t)r  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Certification  is 
required  from  the  agency  of  the  parent's  employ- 
ment. Upon  presentation  of  proof  of  eligibility,  a 
student  shall  not  become  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  until  the  beginning  of  the  academic  term. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 

HOUSING 

Single  Student  Housing 

Uni\ersity  Housing  pri)vidcs  a  "home  away  from 
home"  for  approximately  6,500  single  students  in 
2 1  residence  halls,  four  apartment  complexes,  and 
the  Clemson  House.  Most  rooms  are  double  occu- 
pancy with  a  limited  number  of  single  rooms  avail- 
able. Most  two-bedroom  apartments  accommodate 
four  students.  All  University  housing  is  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  college  student.  Ap- 
proximately two  weeks  after  acceptance  to  the 
University,  housing  information  will  be  mailed  to 
students.  A  signed  housing  contract,  room  prefer- 
ence card,  and  a  $35  nonrefundable  application  fee 
should  be  returned  to  the  Housing  Office  to  reserve 
a  space.  For  incoming  freshmen  or  transfer  students 
(who  are  at  least  18  years  old),  the  standard  way  to 
apply  for  on-campus  housing  is  on  the  Web  at 
www.housing.clemson.edulapply.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  returning  are  offered  on-cam- 
pus housiiig  it  .space  is  available. 

REDFERN  HEALTH 
CENTER 

Medical  Services 

Redfern  Health  Center,  an  outpatient  facility,  op- 
erates Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  (summer 
hours,  8:00  A.M.-4:30  P.M.).  Students  are  seen  on 
an  appointment  basis  or  without  appointments  in 
the  Nurses  Clinic.  The  student  health  center  of- 
fers outpatient  ambulatory  care  for  illnesses  and 
iiijury,  pharmacy,  lab,  x-ray,  and  specialty  clinics 
including  women's  health,  allergy/immuiiization, 
and  massage  therapy. 

A  completed  medical  clearance  form  is  required  of 
all  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time.  Documentation  of  two  red  measles  (rubeola) 
vaccines  since  the  student's  first  birthday  is  required. 
Students  bom  before  January  1,  1957,  are  exempt 
from  the  measles  requirements.  A  tuberculin  skin 
test  (PPD)  is  required  within  the  year  prior  to  ad- 
mission. Students  with  a  history  of  a  positive  skin 
test  are  required  to  have  a  chest  x-ray  within  the 
past  year.  Students  not  in  compliance  with  immu- 
nization requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete registration  for  the  next  semester. 

After  Hours 

Emergency  911  services  are  available  after  hours. 
Students  with  questions  about  their  health  care 
needs  should  call  the  Nursewise  Line  at  1  -888-52  5- 
1333.  A  registered  nurse  is  available  by  telephone 
to  answer  questions  and  offer  advice  about  health 
care  needs. 

Students  requiring  the  care  of  a  physician  after  hours 
choose  from  area  emergency  rooms  and  urgent  care 
facilities  including  Clemson  Health  Center  (an  ur- 
gent care  facility),  Oconee  Memorial  Hospital, 
Anderson  Area  Medical  Center,  Palmetto  Baptist 
Medical  Center,  and  Greenville  Memorial  Medi- 
cal Center.  Medical  costs  incurred  are  the  student's 
responsibility.  Students  should  contact  Redfern  the 
next  business  day  for  follow-up  care. 


The  University  ambulance  transports  on-campus 
medical  emergencies  to  the  closest  community 
medical  resource.  The  University  ambulance  is 
started  with  licensed  emergency  medical  personnel 
24  hours  a  day.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  off- 
campus  ambulance  transportation  except  for  those 
medical  resmirces  within  the  city  of  Clcm.son  tor 
after-hours  urgent  care. 

Counseling  and  Psychological 
Services  (CAPS) 

CAPS  provides  mental  health  services  tor  a  vari- 
ety of  issues  including  stress  management,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  eating  disorders,  substance  abuse  and 
addictions,  relationship  violence,  as  well  as  others. 
All  services  are  confidential.  Services  and  charges 
not  covered  by  the  health  fee  are  discussed  before 
services  are  provided.  Regular  appointments  may 
be  made  by  calling  the  CAPS  appointment  line  at 
656-2451. 

CAPS  offers  a  walk-ui  clinic  from  10:00  .-\.M.-3:00 
P.M.  SO  that  students  can  see  a  counselor  as  soon  as 
possible.  Students  are  seen  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

CAPS  provides  group,  individual,  and  couples 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  to  students.  Students 
who  pay  the  health  fee  are  allowed  ten  counseling 
sessions  per  semester  at  no  charge.  Mental  health 
crisis  assistance  and  consultation  are  available  24 
hours  a  day  by  calling  656-2451  during  regular 
hours.  After  hours  and  on  weekends,  the  on-call 
counselor  can  be  reached  through  the  University 
police  at  656-2222. 

CAPS  Lifestyle  Substance  Abuse  Services  are  de- 
signed to  address  the  special  needs  of  students  and 
to  offer  early  intervention  before  alcohol  or  sub- 
stance abuse  becomes  a  life-long  problem.  More 
information  is  available  by  calling  656-2451. 

Psycho-education  evaluations  for  learning  and  at- 
tention difficulties  are  available  through  CAPS. 

Health  Education/ 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Education 

The  Office  of  Health  Education  reaches  out  to  the 
entire  campus  community  and  encourages  the  adop- 
tion of  healthy  lifestyles,  general  positive  attitudes, 
and  the  modification  of  risky  health  behaviors.  In 
addition,  the  office  selects  and  trains  student  peer 
educators  to  become  healthy  role  models  on  cam- 
pus, engages  fellow  students  in  peer  counseling, 
gives  presentations  on  health  is,sues  relevant  to  col- 
lege students,  and  collects  and  disseminates  infor- 
mation about  current  health  topics  to  the  whole 
community.  The  Health  Education  program  cov- 
ers topics  such  as  alcohol  and  other  drug  issues,  HIV/ 
AIDS  awareness  and  prevention,  sexual  health  and 
responsibility,  dating  violence,  healthy  sleep  life- 
styles, nutrition,  stress  management,  and  tobacco 
cessation  efforts,  among  other  topics. 

Financial  Considerations 

Health  Fee — University  policy  requires  that  all  stu- 
dents registered  for  seven  or  more  credit  hours  on 
campus  during  the  fall  or  spring  semester  or  tour  t)r 
more  on-campus  credit  hours  during  a  summer  ses- 
sion pay  the  University  health  fee.  The  health  fee 


provides  access  to  the  professional  services  of  Uni- 
versity physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  counscKtrs, 
and  health  educators  at  no  additional  cost;  reduced 
costs  tor  medical  diagnostics;  and  an  after-hours 
urgent  care  excess  insurance  benefit.  Students  pay 
for  pharmaceuticals,  orthopedic  equipment,  spe- 
cialty clinics,  and  psychological  testing.  Payment 
is  expected  at  the  time  of  service  and  may  he  made 
by  cash,  check,  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  Tiger  Stripe. 

Health  Imurance — The  University  offers  an  acci- 
dent and  sickness  insurance  plan  to  help  cover  ma- 
jor medical  expenses.  Information  is  available  on 
the  Web  at  U'wu'.sttuk'ntimurance.aim.  Students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  have  comprehensive  health 
insurance  coverage  during  their  tenure  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

Clemson's  Michelin'  Career  CJenfer  offers  a  vari- 
ety of  services.  Students  benefit  from  consulting 
with  career  counselors  and  career  library  resources 
in  choosing  a  major;  exploring  careers;  networking 
for  part-time  jobs,  internships,  or  permanent  posi- 
tions. Assistance  with  applying  to  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  is  also  available. 

The  Career  Center  offers  0-credit-hour  internships 
courses  (CCINT)  for  students  in  majors  that  do  not 
offer  cedit  by  their  department.  Students  can  par- 
ticipate in  either  a  part-time  internship  course  or  a 
fiill-time  internship  course.  The  Career  Center  also 
offers  career  assessments  for  students  who  are  un- 
decided about  major  or  career  direction,  individual 
resume  and  cover  letter  critiques,  mock  interviews, 
job  search  assistance,  job  outlook,  and  salary  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  students  can  utilize  CareerNet, 
an  on-line  recruiting  system,  to  view  part-time  jobs, 
internships,  full-time  job  positions,  post  resumes 
and  to  sign  up  for  on-campus  interviews. 

Major  events  sponsored  by  the  Career  Center  in- 
clude a  fall  and  spring  Career  Fair,  Graduate  and 
Professional  School  Day,  University  Placement/Re- 
cruitment for  Educators  Program  (UPREP)  Teacher 
Fair,  and  a  Majors  Fair. 

Information  is  available  from  the  Career  Center  in 
316  Hendrix  Center,  on  the  Web  at  career.clermon.edu, 
or  by  calling  656-6000. 

DISABILITY  SERVICES 

Student  Disability  Serxiccs  coordinates  the  provi- 
sion ot  reasonable  accommodations  tor  students 
with  physical,  emotional,  or  learning  disabilities. 
Accommodations  are  individualized,  flexible,  and 
confidential  based  on  the  nature  of  the  disability 
and  the  academic  environment  in  compliance  with 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  w^ith  the  Dis- 
ability Services  staff  early  in  the  semester,  prefer- 
ably prior  to  the  first  day  of  class.  Current  diKU- 
mentation  of  a  specific  disability  from  a  licensed 
professional  is  needed.  For  additional  information 
or  an  appointment,  contact  Student  Disabilit>'  Ser- 
vices, G-23  Redfern  Health  Center  at  656-6848. 
Details  on  policies  and  procedures  are  available  on 
the  Web  at  winv. clemson. edu/asc. 
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Academic  Regulatinn;, 


ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 

Academic  regulations  can  be  found  on  tlie  Web  at 
www.registrar.clemson.edul. 

Proper  discharge  of  all  duties  is  required  at  Clem- 
son  University,  and  a  student's  first  duty  is  his/her 
scholastic  work.  All  students  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  basic  requirements. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM 

The  semester  hour  is  the  basis  ot  all  credits.  Gener- 
ally, one  recitation  hour  or  two-three  laboratory 
hours  a  week  for  a  semester  constitute  a  semester 
hour.  Thus,  in  ENGL  101  Composition  I  3(3,0),  as 
this  subject  is  listed  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  sec- 
tion ot  this  catalog,  the  student  takes  three  semes- 
ter hours.  When  the  course  is  completed  satisfac- 
torily, three  credit  hours  are  entered  on  the  student's 
record.  The  notation  "3(3,0)"  means  that  the  course 
carries  three  credits,  has  three  clock  hours  of  theory 
or  recitation  per  week,  and  no  laboratory  hours.  CH 
101  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  carries  four  semes- 
ter hours,  has  three  hours  of  theory  and  a  three- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit  Load 

Except  for  an  entering  freshman  who  is  restricted 
to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  his/her  major, 
the  credit  load  for  an  undergraduate  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  class  advisor.  The  class  advisor  will 
approve  a  credit  load  deemed  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  student  based  on  such  factors  as  course  require- 
ments, grade-point  ratio,  participation  in  other  ac- 
tivities, and  expected  date  of  graduation. 

For  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  maximum  num- 
ber ot  hours  in  which  a  student  may  enroll  is  2 1 , 
and  15  hours  is  the  maximum  credit  load  for  those 
on  probation.  Permission  of  the  student's  academic 
advisor  is  required  for  all  registration  in  more  than 
21  hours,  or  15  hours  for  those  on  probation.  En- 
rollment in  summer  is  limited  to  three  credit  hours 
in  Maymester,  seven  credit  hours  in  first  summer 
session,  and  seven  credit  hours  in  second  summer 
session.  Enrollment  in  additional  credit  hours  must 
be  approved  by  the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  courses  with 
overlapping  class  times. 

Full-time  Enrollment 

In  fall  and  spring  semesters,  enrollment  in  12  or 
more  credit  hours  is  considered  full  time.  Combined 
enrollment  in  12  or  more  hours  in  Maymester  and 
first  and  second  summer  terms  is  considered  tiiU  time 
for  the  summer.  Enrollment  in  fewer  than  12  credit 
hours  is  part  time. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by 
Examination 

In  addition  to  earning  credit  by  the  usual  method 
involving  classroom  attendance,  a  student  may  re- 
ceive credit  toward  his/her  degree  by  completing  a 
course  successfully  by  examination  only.  Freshmen 


interested  in  exempting  some  elementary  courses 
in  this  manner  should  participate  in  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  program 
and  have  the  results  of  these  tests  sent  to  Clemson. 

Certain  departments  will  also  grant  credit  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  College-Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP)  subject  examinations  which  are 
administered  by  the  College  Board. 

Enrolled  students  may  earn  credit  by  means  of  a 
special  examination  without  the  necessity  of  class 
attendance  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  applicant  must  present  evidence  that  he/ 
she  has  received  training  or  taken  work  which  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  course 
at  Clemson  for  which  an  examination  is  requested. 

2.  The  applicant  must  not  have  previously  failed  or 
audited  the  course  at  Clemson. 

3.  The  applicant  must  apply  in  writing  for  the  ex- 
amination; the  request  must  be  approved  by  the 
instructor,  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the 
course  is  taught,  and  the  Enrt)lled  Student  Services 
Office.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  En- 
rolled Student  Services  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 

Credit  (CR)  will  be  awarded  for  acceptable  work 
in  lieu  of  letter  grades  in  recognition  of  college- 
level  achievement  as  determined  by  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination,  International 
Baccalaureate  Program,  College-Level  Examination 
Program  subject  examination,  institutional  special 
examinations,  and  similar  instruments. 

Transfer  Credit 

For  Clemson  students,  coursework  completed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  at  other  regionally  accredited 
institutions,  including  correspondence  courses,  tele- 
courses,  and  appropriate  exemption  credit,  will  be 
evaluated  for  transfer  in  terms  of  equivalent  courses 
included  in  the  Clemson  curriculum  of  the  student's 
choice.  This  does  not  guarantee  that  all  courses  taken 
at  other  institutions  will  be  accepted  for  transfer.  Tlie 
acceptability  of  each  course  or  exemption  will  be 
based  on  an  evaluation  by  the  faculty  concerned. 
Coursework  earned  at  different  institutions  will  not 
be  joined  to  equate  with  one  Clemson  course.  No 
course  taken  at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  granting 
institution  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  substi- 
tute for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course.  (Note: 
Only  grades  earned  at  Clemson  are  used  in  comput- 
ing the  student's  grade-point  ratio.) 

Learning  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  etc.  will  not 
be  evaluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled  students 
may  request  credit  by  examination  for  any  non- 
transferable learning  experience.  For  additional  in- 
formation, see  Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by 
Examination  above. 

Approval  of  each  course  should  be  obtained  by  the 
student  prior  to  scheduling  the  class.  By  obtaining 
advance  approval,  the  student  is  assured  of  receiv- 
ing proper  credit  at  Clemson  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course.  Information  and  forms 
relative  to  this  approval  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Enrolled  Student  Services  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 


Learning  Experiences 

All  "for  credit"  learning  experiences  conducted  with 
organizations  other  than  accredited  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  must  be  regularly  supervised  by 
appropriate  members  of  the  Clemson  University 
faculty  or  staff.  The  student  must  be  enrolled  at  the 
time  the  credit  is  generated,  and  the  level  of  credit 
(grade)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  member(s) 
in  the  discipline  from  which  the  grade  comes. 

External  Education  Experiences 

In  all  "for  credit"  external  educational  programs 
which  Clemson  University  may  have  with  profes- 
sional, vocational,  technical,  clinical,  and  foreign 
study,  the  agreements  are  to  be  agreed  to  through 
signature  of  the  Provost  and  the  President.  In  such 
cases,  learning  experiences  for  which  credit  is 
awarded  must  be  under  the  ultimate  control  and 
supervision  of  Clem.son  University. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 
A — Excellent  Indicates  work  of  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, the  highest  grade  given. 

B — Good  Indicates  work  that  is  definitely  above 
average,  though  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

C — Fair  Indicates  work  of  average  or  medium  char- 
acter. 

D — Pass  Indicates  work  below  average  and  unsat- 
isfactory, the  lowest  passing  grade. 

F — Failed  Indicates  that  the  student  knows  so  little 
of  the  subject  that  it  must  be  repeated  in  order  that 
credit  may  be  received. 

I — Incomplete  Indicates  that  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  semester's  work  remains  undone.  Grade  /  is 
not  given  a  student  who  made  a  grade  F  on  his/her 
daily  work.  Students  are  allowed  thirty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  next  scheduled  session,  ex- 
cluding summers  and  regardless  of  the  student's  en- 
rollment status,  to  remove  the  incomplete  grade. 
Normally,  only  one  extension  for  each  /  may  be 
granted,  and  this  under  unusual  circumstances.  The 
extension  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  in- 
structor of  the  course  and  the  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  cour.se  was  taken.  The  exten- 
sion will  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
to  be  completed  and  the  time  limit.  (Students  un- 
der this  policy  are  prohibited  from  removing  the  I 
by  repeating  the  course.)  A  letter  grade  of  /  con- 
verts to  F  unless  the  incomplete  is  removed  within 
the  time  specified. 

W — Withdrew  Indicates  that  the  student  withdrew 
from  the  course  or  was  withdrawn  by  the  instructor 
after  the  first  two  weeks  of  classwork  and  prior  to 
the  last  seven  weeks  of  classes,  not  including  the 
examination  period.  Proportionate  time  periods  ap- 
ply during  summer  and  other  shortened  sessions. 
Each  undergraduate  student  is  allowed  to  withdraw 
or  be  withdrawn  with  a  grade  of  W  from  no  more 
than  1 7  hours  of  coursework  during  the  entire  aca- 
demic career  at  Clemson  University.  Transfer  stu- 
dents may  withdraw  from  no  more  than  1 2  percent 
of  the  total  work  remaining  to  be  done  in  the  cho- 
sen undergraduate  curriculum  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer to  Clemson  University  up  to  a  total  of  1 7  hours 
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of  coursework,  whichever  i.s  fewer.  Parthil  credit  for 
courses  cannot  be  dropped.  A  student  who  exceeds 
these  liniits  of  hours  or  who  is  enrolled  durinj^  any 
part  of  the  last  seven  weeks  of  classes  shall  have 
final  yriiJiN  h\  i  n\k\\.  A  student  may  withdraw  from 
the  I'lHviiMiN  suhn'ct  to  the  restrictions  above. 
AdditicnalK,  jXEulinn  approval  from  the  provost 
or  the  provost's  designee,  students  may  withdraw 
from  Clemson  University  one  time  only  during  their 
academic  careers  prior  to  the  final  seven  weeks  of 
classes  (proportionate  time  periods  apply  during 
summer  and  other  sht)rtened  sessions),  without  re- 
duction from  their  allotted  W  hours.  Any  variance 
from  these  restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the 
provost  or  the  provost's  designee  and  must  be  re- 
quested within  90  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  sum- 
mer vacation)  of  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the 
term.  The  student  must  document  the  circum- 
stances supporting  the  request.  For  financial  aid  pur- 
poses, enrollment  is  defined  and  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress  levels  are  established  as  of  the  last 
Jay  to  register  or  add  classes.  Withdrawal  can  nega- 
tively impact  financial  aid  eligibility  if  a  student 
does  not  complete  a  sufficient  number  of  hours. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financing 
Your  Clemson  Univcrsiiy  Education. 

Grade-Point  Ratio 

In  calculating  a  student's  grade-point  ratio,  the  total 
number  of  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  student 
is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  at- 
tempted at  Clemson  during  the  semester,  session,  or 
other  period  for  which  the  grade-point  ratio  is  cal- 
culated. For  each  credit  hour,  the  student  receives 
grade  points  as  follows:  A--4,  B-3,  C-2,  D-1.  No 
grade  points  are  assigned  for  grades  F,  I,  P,  or  W. 

Pass/Fail  Option 

Juniors  or  Seniors  enrolled  in  four-year  curricula 
may  take  four  courses  (maximum  of  1 5  credit  hours), 
with  not  more  than  two  courses  in  a  given  semes- 
ter on  a  Pass/Fail  basis.  Transfer  and  five-year  pro- 
gram students  may  take  Pass/Fail  courses  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  Only  courses  to  be  used  as  electives  may 
be  taken  optionally  as  Pass/Fail. 

Letter-graded  courses  which  have  been  failed  may 
not  be  repeated  Pass/Fail. 

Registration  in  Pass/Fail  courses  will  he  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  regular  enrollment.  Depart- 
mental approval  must  be  obtained  via  approval  form 
and  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  University  calendar  for  adding  courses.  In- 
structors will  submit  letter  grades  to  the  Registra- 
tion Ser\ices  Office.  These  grades  will  be  converted 
as  follows:  A,  B,  C  to  P  (pass);  D,  F  to  F  (fiiil).  Only 
P  (minimum  letter  grade  of  C)  or  F  will  be  shown 
on  a  student's  permanent  record  and  will  not  affect 
the  grade-point  ratio. 

If  a  student  changes  to  a  major  which  requires  a 
previously  passed  course,  and  this  course  has  been 
taken  Pass/Fail,  he/she  may  request  either  to  take 
the  course  on  a  letter-graded  basis,  the  P  be  changed 
to  C,  or  substitution  of  another  course. 

In  the  event  limited  enrollment  in  a  class  is  neces- 
sary, priority  will  be  given  as  follows:  majors,  letter- 
graded  students,  Pass/Fail  students,  and  auditors. 


Dropping  Classwork 

A  subject  ilropped  after  the  first  two  weeks  oj  class- 
work  and  prior  to  the  last  seven  weeks  during  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters  is  recorded  as  W — With- 
drew. Proportionate  time  perioils  apply  during  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Mid-term  Grades 

Once,  near  mid-term,  but  no  later  than  two  days 
before  the  last  day  students  can  drop  courses  with- 
out receiving  a  final  grade,  instnictors  of  every  un- 
dergraduate course  shall  make  available  for  each  stu- 
dent (a)  that  student's  ranking  to-date  in  that  course 
or  (b)  that  student's  course  grade  to-date,  relative  to 
the  grading  system  stated  in  the  course  syllabus.  More 
frequent  feedback  is  strongly  encouraged. 

Both  student  and  instructor  are  to  recognize  that 
this  feedback  reflects  the  student's  performance  up 
to  that  point  in  time,  and  as  such,  that  student's 
final  course  grade  may  change  based  upon  subse- 
quent coursework  pertormance(s). 

The  policy  includes  all  undergraduate  courses  and 
applies  to  all  terms,  including  Maymester  and  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Final  Examinations 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his/her  work  at  the 
end  of  a  semester  is  based  upon  daily  classwork,  tests 
or  other  work,  and  the  final  examinations.  Faculty 
members  may  excuse  from  the  final  examinations 
all  students  having  the  grade  of  A  on  the  coursework 
prior  to  the  final  examination.  For  all  other  stu- 
dents, written  examinations  are  required  in  all  sub- 
jects at  the  end  of  each  semester,  except  in  certain 
laboratory  or  practical  courses  in  which  final  ex- 
aminations are  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  de- 
partment faculty. 

Final  examinations  must  be  given  on  the  dates  and 
at  the  times  designated  in  the  final  examination 
schedule. 


Grade  Rcport.s 

Students  may  use  the  Internel,  telephone,  or  the 
campus  computer  network  to  access  their  cnd-of- 
term  grades.  Final  grade  reports  are  mailed  to  un- 
dergraduate students  on  academic  probatK)n  and 
to  other  students  upon  request.  Request  forms  are 
available  in  the  Offices  of  Enrolled  Student  Ser- 
vices and  Registration  Services. 

Continuing  Enrollment  Policy 

At  the  end  of  any  enrollment  period,  a  notice  oi 
academic  probation  shall  be  placed  on  the  grade 
report  of  an  undergraduate  student  if  his/her  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio  is  below  2.0,  which  is 
the  minimum  necessary  for  graduation. 

In  the  event  that  a  student  is  placed  on  academic 
probation,  notification  to  that  effect  will  be  placed 
on  the  grade  report  for  that  session  in  which  the 
student's  academic  deficiency  occurred  and  for  each 
session  the  student  remains  on  probation.  The  stu- 
dent who  clears  probation  by  returning  to  the  gradu- 
ating academic  requirement  (2.0)  will  have  notice 
to  that  effect  placed  on  the  grade  report  for  that 
session.  No  notation  concerning  probation  is  placed 
on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

A  student  on  academic  probation  will  be  subject  to 
suspension  or  dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  spring  se- 
mester if  his/her  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is  be- 
low the  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio 
(MCGPR).  Students  entering  Clem.son  University 
for  the  first  time  will  not  be  subject  to  suspension  or 
dismissal  until  they  have  attempted  coursework  at 
Clemson  for  two  semesters,  fall  or  spring,  (not  nec- 
essarily consecuti\'e  enrollment).  The  MCGPR  is  2.0 
for  students  with  credit  levels  (CL)  greater  than  or 
equal  to  95  hours.  For  students  with  credit  levels  less 
than  95  hours,  the  MCGPR  is  given  in  the  table 
below.  CL  in  the  table  is  the  student's  credit  level, 
based  on  all  credits  taken  at  Clemson,  plus  any  ad- 
vanced standing  received  from  transfer  credits  and 
credits  based  on  approved  examination  programs. 
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Students  have  several  options  to  avoid  suspension 
or  dismissal  after  the  spring  semester.  One  option 
is  to  pass  at  least  12  semester  credit  hours  and  earn 
a  2.2  or  higher  semester  grade-point  ratio  in  the 
spring  semester.  Another  option  is  to  enroll  in  sum- 
mer school  and  have  regular  enrollment  reinstated 
immediately  if  the  summer  school  work  hrings  the 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  ahove  the  MCGPR 
or  if  the  student  pas.ses  a  maximum  of  12  .semester 
credit  hours  and  earns  a  2.2  or  higher  grade-point 
ratio  during  Maymester,  first,  and/or  .second  sum- 
mer sessions.  The  final  option  to  avoid  suspension 
or  dismissal  is  to  appeal  to  the  Appeals  Committee 
on  Continuing  Enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
term  or  second  summer  session.  This  committee 
meets  approximately  one  week  after  final  exami- 
nations in  the  fall,  spring,  and  second  summer  ses- 
sion. Students  should  contact  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  for  a  schedule  ot  meet- 
ing dates.  Appeals  must  be  in  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  no  later  than  three  days 
prior  to  the  Appeals  Committee  meeting.  An  ap- 
peal must  include  a  letter  from  the  student  giving  a 
complete  explanation  ot  his/her  poor  academic  per- 
formance. To  the  extent  possible,  verifiable  docu- 
mentation should  also  be  included.  Students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  submit  a  letter  directly  to 
the  chair  of  the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continu- 
ing Enrollment  from  the  appropriate  department 
chair  (or  designee)  or  academic  advisor  stating  sup- 
port of  the  student  for  continued  enrollment  in  that 
department.  Appeals  will  be  granted  only  in  the 
most  exceptional  cases,  and  a  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  an  appeal  only  once  prior  to 
dismissal.  Students  who  return  on  a  successful  ap- 
peal must  meet  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment. 

When  a  student  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  aca- 
demic reasons,  ineligibility  to  continue  officially 
commences  on  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  very 
next  semester  (fall  or  spring,  as  appropriate)  imme- 
diately following  the  decision  of  ineligibility.  Sus- 
pension is  for  one  semester  only  and  the  student  is 
guaranteed  readmission  the  following  term. 

A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  may  file  a  peti- 
tion for  readmission  with  the  Appeals  Committee 
on  Continuing  Enrollment  after  one  calendar  year. 
If  this  petition  is  denied,  the  student  may  file  sub- 
sequent petitions  for  readmission  after  any  inter- 
vening term  of  enrollment.  Dismissed  students  who 
are  readmitted  and  again  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  continuing  enrollment  will  be  perma- 
nently dismissed  and  may  not  appeal  to  continue. 

This  continuing  enrollment  appeals  process  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  unsatisfactory  academic  progress  ap- 
peal with  Student  Financial  Aid.  Students  subject 
to  suspension  or  dismissal  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue enrollment  before  submitting  a  satisfactory 
academic  progress  appeal  for  financial  aid  eligibil- 
ity. Further  information  on  satisfactory  academic 
progress  is  available  in  the  Financial  Information  sec- 
tion of  this  catalog  and  in  the  publication  Financ- 
ing Your  Ckmson  University  Education. 


Grade  Protests 

A  student  wishing  to  protest  a  final  course  grade 
must  first  try  to  resolve  any  disagreement  with  the 
instructor.  If  unable  to  reach  a  resolution,  the  stu- 
dent may  follow  the  procedures  listed  under  "Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee."  Grievances  must  be 
filed  within  90  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer 
vacation)  ot  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term. 

Repeating  Courses  Passed 

A  student  may  repeat  a  course  pas.sed  with  a  grade 
lower  than  B.  If  the  grade  is  a  D  and  the  student 
has  sufficient  W  hi)urs  and  sufficient  Academic 
Redemption  hours,  the  Academic  Redemption 
Policy  below  will  apply.  Otherwise,  both  grades  will 
be  calculated  in  the  grade-point  ratio.  In  either  case, 
credit  for  the  course  will  be  ct)unted  only  once  to- 
ward the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 
For  financial  aid  purposes,  duplicate  credits  do  not 
count  as  credits  completed  for  satisfactory  academic 
progress.  If  a  student  repeats  a  course  passed  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better,  the  credits  attempted  as  well 
as  credits  and  grade  points  earned  will  be  removed 
from  the  cumulative  summary. 

Repeating  Courses  Failed 

A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  cannot  receive 
credit  tor  that  course  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
repeated  hour  for  hour  in  a  class;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  corelated  laboratory  work,  the  number  of 
hours  to  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  in- 
structor. Where  separate  grades  for  class  and  labo- 
ratory work  are  given,  that  part  of  the  subject  shall 
be  repeated  in  which  the  failure  occurs.  Success- 
fully repeating  a  course  previously  graded  F  does 
not  erase  the  original  F  grade  from  the  student's 
record.  If  a  student  repeats  a  course  in  which  the 
previous  grade  was  F  and  the  student  has  not  ex- 
hausted his/her  allotment  of  W  hours  or  Academic 
Redemption  hours,  the  Academic  Redemption 
Policy  below  will  apply.  Otherwise,  both  grades  ap- 
pear on  the  record  and  are  computed  in  the  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio. 

Academic  Redemption  Policy 

The  Academic  Redemption  Piilicy  ( ARP)  allows  a 
student  to  repeat  up  to  nine  hours  of  coursework  in 
which  a  D  or  F  was  earned  if  he/she  has  sufficient 
W  hours  remaining.  In  all  cases,  the  grade  earned 
in  the  course  used  to  redeem  the  earlier  course  will 
be  used  in  computing  the  grade-point  ratio. 

The  ARP  will  apply  to  all  enrolled  undergraduate 
students  beginning  fall  semester  2003.  Courses 
taken  prior  to  fall  semester  2003  may  not  be  con- 
sidered for  ARP.  The  following  conditions  apply: 

For  students  with  sufficient  W  hours,  the  first  nine 
hours  of  repeated  coursework  will  automatically  be 
computed  for  academic  redemption,  and  these  hours 
will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  W  hours.  If  suf- 
ficient W  hours  are  not  available,  the  ARP  will  not 
apply- 
Both  grades  will  remain  on  the  transcript,  degree 
progress  report,  and  other  official  documents.  For 
financial  aid  purposes,  courses  repeated  under  this 
policy  resulting  in  duplicate  credit  do  not  count 
for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 


If  a  student  drops  a  repeated  course  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  Academic  Calendar  indicates  a 
W  grade  is  a.ssigned,  then  both  the  ARP  hours  and 
W  hours  will  be  subtracted  from  the  student's  re- 
maining ARP  and  W  hours. 

The  ARP  shall  apply  only  to  courses  taken  at  C  "lem- 
son  University.  The  earlier  course  graded  D  or  F 
can  only  be  redeemed  by  repeating  the  same  course. 
Course  substitutions  are  not  permitted. 

Students  may  not  invoke  the  ARP  after  they  have 
graduated.  After  graduation,  students  may  repeat 
coursework,  but  both  grades  will  be  calculated  in 
the  grade-point  ratio. 

The  ARP  may  not  be  applied  to  a  course  taken  on 
a  Pass/Fail  basis  or  to  any  course  in  which  the  stu- 
dent was  previously  found  guilty  of  academic  dis- 
honesty. 

CLASSWORK 

Academic  Advising 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  academic  advisor  in  his/ 
her  major  area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent to  consult  with  the  advisor  during  registra- 
tion. The  advisor  will  assist  the  student  in  schedul- 
ing courses  so  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  program;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  student  to  fulfill  the  relevant  requirements 
of  the  degree.  Advisors  also  maintain  files  on  indi- 
vidual advi.sees  to  assist  in  academic  planning. 

Course  Prerequisites 

Prerequisites  for  each  course  are  enumerated  under 
each  course  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  section  of 
this  catalog.  In  addition  to  these  requirements,  col- 
leges and  departments  may  also  establish  other  stan- 
dards as  conditions  for  enrollment.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  refer  to  individual  college  and  cur- 
ricular  information  for  specific  standards. 

Class  Attendance 

College  work  proceeds  at  such  a  pace  that  regular 
attendance  is  necessary  for  each  student  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits  from  instruction.  Regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  all  class  and  laboratory  ses- 
sions is  a  student  obligation,  and  each  student  is 
responsible  for  all  the  work,  including  tests  and 
written  work,  in  all  class  and  laboratory  sessions. 
No  right  or  privilege  exists  that  permits  a  student 
to  be  absent  from  any  given  number  of  class  or  labo- 
ratory sessions  except  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  for 
each  course.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
students  have  valid  reasons  for  missing  classes;  the 
instructors  are  expected  to  be  reasonable  in  the  de- 
mands they  place  on  students.  In  this  regard,  in- 
structors must  inform  the  students  in  the  syllabus 
required  in  every  class  what  constitutes  excessive 
absences  and  the  penalty,  if  any,  for  such  absences. 
Faculty  who  impose  penalties  for  excessive  absences 
must  keep  accurate  attendance  records. 

Some  students  are  on  scholarships  and/or  grants- 
in-aid  overseen  by  the  University  Scholarships  and 
Awards  Committee.  The  acceptance  of  such  schol- 
arships and/or  grants-in-aid  may  require  participa- 
tion in  events  both  on  and  off  campus.  Addition- 
ally, students  occasionally  are  required  to  miss  class 
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k'cause  of  participation  in  co-curricular  activities, 
such  as  class  trips,  that  the  faculty  members  note 
on  their  syllabi.  The  student  must  discuss  these  ac- 
tivities with  the  faculty  members  whose  classes  will 
be  missed  well  in  advance  ot  their  occurrences.  The 
documentable  absences  are  necessary,  and  the  in- 
structor will  make  arrangements  for  those  students 
to  make  up  graded  work  that  takes  place  during 
those  necessary  absences.  The  time,  location,  and 
nature  of  the  make-up  work  will  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  instructor.  If  required,  documentation 
will  be  provided  to  instructors  by  students. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  set  reasonable  policies 
in  working  with  those  student  personal  document- 
able  absences  that  are  truly  beyond  the  student's 
control.  After  reviewing  the  reason  for  the  absence, 
the  instructor  at  his/lier  discretion  may  allow  the 
student  to  make  up  the  graded  work  missed. 

All  other  aspects  of  class  attendance  are  within  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor,  department,  or  college 
responsible  for  the  course.  If  a  student  feels  unfairly 
treated  in  any  attendance-related  situation,  the  stu- 
dent has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Academic  Griev- 
ance Committee. 

First  Day  Class  Attendance 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  first  sched- 
uled day  of  classes  and  labs.  Students  who  cannot 
attend  the  first  class  are  responsible  for  contacting 
the  instructor  to  indicate  their  intent  to  remain  in 
that  class.  If  a  student  does  not  attend  the  first  class 
meeting  or  contact  the  instructor  by  the  second 
meeting  or  the  last  day  to  add,  whichever  comes 
first,  the  instructor  has  the  option  of  dropping  that 
student  frt>m  the  roll. 

Dead  Days 

During  Dead  Days,  all  regularly  scheduled  classes 
are  conducted;  however,  course  testing  on  these  days 
is  limited  to  scheduled  laboratory  and  one-semes- 
ter-hour course  final  exams  and  make-up  tests.  Dead 
Days  are  observed  during  fall  and  spring  semesters 
only.  Dead  Days  do  not  apply  to  courses  numbered 
600  or  above. 

Auditing  Policies 

Qualified  students  may  audit  courses  upon  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  instructor.  Auditors  are  under 
no  obligation  of  regular  attendance,  preparation, 
recitation,  or  examination  and  receive  no  credit. 
Participation  in  classroom  discussion  and  labora- 
tory exercises  by  auditors  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.  A  student  who  has  previously  audited  a 
course  is  ineligible  for  credit  by  examination. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in 
1 2  or  more  hours  may  audit  courses  at  no  additional 
charge.  Others  interested  in  auditing  should  verify 
their  eligibility  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time  nec- 
essary to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements. 


To  be  eligible  for  this  plan,  students  must  have  com- 
pleted their  bachelor's  curriculum  through  the  jun- 
ior year  (minimum  94  credits)  and  have  a  mini- 
mum overall  grade-point  ratio  of  3.40.  To  apply, 
students  submit  ti>  the  Graduate  School  aii  Appli- 
cation firr  Admission  to  a  CAmibmed  liachelin's/MwiWr's 
Plan  with  endorsements  by  the  program  coordina- 
tor or  department  chair  of  both  bachelor's  and 
master's  programs.  If  accepted,  the  student  will  be 
given  conditional  admission  to  the  master's  program 
pending  completion  t)f  his  or  her  bachelor's  degree 
and  submission  of  satisfactory  GRE  or  GMAT 
scores,  if  required.  Combined  Plan  students  are  not 
eligible  for  graduate  appointments  for  financial  aid 
until  their  Bachelor's  degree  has  been  awarded. 

A  maximum  of  1 2  credits  of  graduate  courses  in 
the  master's  program  may  be  applied  to  the 
bachelor's  program.  As  determined  by  the  partici- 
pating bachelor's  program,  graduate  courses  may  be 
applied  to  the  bachelor's  degree  as  free  or  technical 
electives,  or  by  substitution  of  800-level  courses  for 
required  undergraduate  courses.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  600-level  counterparts  of  courses  re- 
quired in  the  bachelor's  program  be  counted  toward 
master's  requirements. 

Not  all  programs  may  choose  to  participate  in  the 
Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan.  Those  bach- 
elor's programs  that  do  participate  may  permit  fewer 
than  12  graduate  credits  to  count  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Furthermore,  the  bachelor's  pro- 
grams determines  the  acceptability  of  specific  gradu- 
ate courses  to  meet  their  curriculum  requirements, 
and  the  participating  master's  programs  control 
admission  of  students  into  their  programs  and  their 
courses.  Students  should  consult  individual  aca- 
demic units  for  specific  requirements. 

Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses 

Enrollment  of  Clemson  University'  seniors  in  any 
graduate  course  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment offering  the  course  and  the  Graduate  School. 
This  approval  is  required  prior  to  registration.  Ap- 
proval fonns  are  available  from  the  Graduate  Schtwl 
Office  in  E-106  Martin  Hall  or  on  the  Web  at 
www.grcid.clemson.edu/f_general.html.  The  total 
course  workload  for  the  semester  must  not  exceed 
18  hours,  and  the  cumulative  graduate  credits  earned 
by  seniors  shall  not  exceed  1 2  semester  hours. 

Seniors  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  ratio  of  3.0 
or  higher  may  enroll  in  700-  or  800-level  courses 
and  may  use  these  courses  to  meet  requirements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree;  however,  courses  used  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  counted  later  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  Alternatively,  such  students  may 
take  600-,  700-  or  800-level  courses  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  tor  their  undergraduate  degrees 
and  may  request  that  these  courses  be  included  as  a 
part  of  their  graduate  program  if  they  are  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  Courses 
cannot  be  taken  at  the  600  level  if  their  400-level 
counterparts  are  required  for  the  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  the  same  academic  major  as  the  proposed 
graduate  degree. 

A  Clemson  senior  with  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  less  than  3.0  may  apply  to  the  Graduate  Schtvl 
for  conditional  acceptance.  If  accepted,  the  student 


may  enroll  in  graduate  courses  for  inclusion  in  ,i 
future  graduate  program,  subject  to  approval  of  Form 
CjS6.  The  form  must  he  turned  in  and  accepted  b\ 
the  Cjraduate  School  before  a  student  can  registn 
for  gniduate  courses. 

In  all  cases,  the  credits  and  quality  points  asMni- 
ated  with  senior  enrollment  in  graduate  courses  will 
be  part  of  the  undergraduate  record. 

GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  an  undergraduate  degree  is  a  stu- 
dent who  has  turned  in  a  completed  diploma  appli- 
cation by  the  deadline  prescribed  in  the  University 
calendar  for  a  particular  graduation  date. 

Residence  Requirement 

To  quality  tor  an  undergraduate  degree,  a  student 
must  complete  through  instruction  from  Clemson 
a  minimum  of  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented 
for  the  degree.  (To  qualify  for  the  five-year  profes- 
sional undergraduate  degree  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, a  student  must  complete  thn)ugh  instruc- 
tion from  Clemson,  a  minimum  of  42  t)f  the  last  48 
credits  presented  for  the  degree.) 

Make-up  of  Incompletes  Received  in 
Last  Semester 

A  candidate  tor  a  degree  who  receives  one  or  more 
grades  of/  in  the  semester  immediately  prior  to  gradu- 
ation shall  have  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  un- 
satisfactory grades  provided  the  final  grades  are  re- 
ceived in  the  Registration  Ser\'ices  Office,  E-206 
Martin  Hall,  by  the  time  grades  for  candidates  for 
graduation  are  due.  A  student  who  qualifies  for  gradu- 
ation under  this  regulation  will  be  awarded  his/her 
degree  on  the  regular  date  for  the  award  of  degrees. 

Special  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  o(  2.0  is  required 
for  graduation,  and  candidates  for  degrees  must  be 
officially  accepted  in  the  major  in  which  they  are 
applying  for  a  degree  in  the  term  prior  to  applica- 
tion for  the  degree.  Candidates  for  degrees  are  re- 
quired to  apply  for  their  diplomas  within  three 
weeks  following  the  opening  of  the  final  semester 
or  the  opening  of  the  first  summer  session  prior  to 
the  date  the  degrees  are  to  be  awarded.  Applica- 
tion forms  are  available  in  the  Enrolled  Student 
Services  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 

Awarding  of  Degrees  Posthumously 

An  undergraduate  student  meeting  the  following 
minimum  requirements  may  be  awarded  a  degree 
posthumously  on  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  concerned: 

•  The  student  had  at  least  a  2.0  grade-ptiint  ratio 
at  time  of  death 

•  Including  credits  scheduled  in  the  term  in  which 
death  occurred,  the  student  a)  had  satisfied  75% 
of  the  degree  requirements  and  b)  met  the  resi- 
dency requirement  for  a  degree  which  requires 
that  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented  for  a  de- 
gree be  earned  at  Clemson. 
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Academic  Regulations 


Credit  Limitation 

If  all  work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed  within 
six  years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  he  required 
to  take  additional  courses. 

Academic  Honors 

Honor  Graduates 

To  he  graduated  with  honors,  a  student  must  have 
a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  as  follows: 
cum  laude — 3.4,  magna  cum  laude — 3.7,  and 
summa  cum  laude — 3.9. 

Honor  Lists 

At  the  end  iit  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  fol- 
lowing lists  shall  he  compiled  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  have  achieved  grade-pt)int  ratios  of  3.5 
to  4.0  on  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours,  exclu- 
sive of  Pass/Fail  coursework. 

Dean's  List — 3.5  to  3.99  grade-point  ratio 
President's  List — 4-0  grade-point  ratio 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  University  offers  a  numher  of  awards  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  specific  fields  and  endeav- 
ors. Recipients  are  chosen  hy  selection  ct)mmittees 
and  are  announced  at  the  annual  Honors  and 
Awards  Day  program  or  other  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. Detailed  information  relating  to  such  awards 
is  available  in  the  offices  of  the  academic  deans  and 
department  chairs. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

The  student's  permanent  academic  record  is  main- 
tained in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  contains  per- 
sonal identifying  information,  grades,  and  credits. 
Where  appropriate,  statements  of  a  corrective  na- 
ture, withdrawals,  suspension  for  failure  to  meet 
academic  standards,  suspension  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, and  graduation  data  are  added.  The  academic 
record  is  a  historical  record  of  the  student's  aca- 
demic progress. 

Classification 

All  new  students  are  classified  as  freshmen  unless 
they  have  attended  another  college  prior  to  en- 
trance. Students  who  have  completed  college  work 
elsewhere  will  he  classified  on  the  basis  of  semester 
hours  accepted  at  Clemson  rather  than  the  amount 
of  work  presented.  To  be  classified  as  a  member  of 
any  class  other  than  freshman,  students  must  meet 
the  credit-hour  requirements  below: 

Sophomore — minimum  30  credit  hours 
Junior — minimum  60  credit  hours 
Senior — minimum  95  credit  hours 

Change  of  Major 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  meets  the  Con- 
tinuing Enrollment  Policy  after  attempting  1 2  credit 
hours  at  Clemson  University  (or  who  is  allowed  to 
continue  by  virtue  of  a  semester  2.2  grade-point  ra- 
tio on  12  earned  credits  or  who  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue through  appeal  to  the  Continuing  Enrollment 
Appeals  Committee  or  by  other  authorization  of 
this  committee)  may  transfer  from  one  major  to 
another.  Any  college  or  department  which  seeks 
an  exception  to  this  policy  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  collegiate  dean  and  the  provost. 


Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  University  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictit)ns  in  the  section  on  W — With- 
drew. Students  who  exceed  these  restrictions  shall 
have  final  grades  recorded.  Any  variance  from  the 
restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the  provost  or  the 
provost's  designee  and  must  be  requested  within  90 
calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation)  of  the 
date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term.  The  student  must 
document  the  circumstances  supporting  the  request. 
All  University  withdrawals  (including  withdraw- 
ing from  the  t)nly  course  in  which  a  student  is  en- 
rolled) must  be  processed  by  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Services.  Students  should 
report  to  E- 1 08  Martin  Hall.  Students  receiving  fi- 
nancial aid  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may 
have  to  repay  significant  po.rtions  of  their  financial 
aid.  For  financial  aid  purposes,  enrollment  is  de- 
fined and  satisfactory  academic  progress  levels  are 
established  as  of  the  last  day  to  register  or  add 
classes.  Withdrawing  from  the  University  can  nega- 
tively impact  financial  aid  eligibility  if  a  student 
has  not  completed  a  sufficient  number  of  hours. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financinfi 
Your  Clemson  University  Education . 

Academic  Renewal 

The  student  who  has  not  enrolled  at  Clem.son  for  a 
period  of  two  or  more  academic  years  may  apply  to 
the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment 
for  readmission  under  special  conditions  known  as 
academic  renewal.  Under  these  conditions,  the  pre- 
vious credits  attempted  and  quality-point  deficit 
will  not  constitute  a  liability  in  a  new  grade-point 
computation;  however,  no  credits  passed  or  their 
attending  quality  points  will  be  available  to  the  stu- 
dent for  a  degree  at  Clemson.  The  previous  record 
will  appear  on  the  permanent  record  as  well  as  the 
notation  of  readmission  under  the  policy  of  aca- 
demic renewal.  Students  returning  under  the  aca- 
demic renewal  policy  who  apply  for  financial  aid 
should  submit  written  notification  of  their  status 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  in  order  to 
update  their  academic  progress  record.  For  finan- 
cial aid  purposes,  terms  enrolled  in  prior  to  aca- 
demic renewal  are  counted  in  the  12  semesters  al- 
lowed for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 

Transcripts 

Official  transcripts  are  issued  only  at  the  authorized, 
written  request  of  the  student.  Requests  should  he 
directed  to  Transcripts,  104  Sikes  Hall,  Box  345 125, 
Clemson,  SC  29634-5125.  Payment  in  advance  is 
required  and  may  be  made  hy  Discover,  Visa, 
MasterCard,  Tiger  Stripe,  check  (payable  to  Clem- 
son University),  or  cash.  The  following  must  be  in- 
cluded with  the  transcript  request:  full  name  (in- 
cluding any  names  used  while  at  Clemson),  social 
security  number,  current  address,  date  of  birth,  date 
the  student  last  attended  Clemson,  where  the  tran- 
script is  to  he  sent,  and  payment  of  $5  per  tran- 
script. Telephone  requests  will  not  be  honored. 
Transcript  requests  are  normally  processed  within 
48  hours,  hut  additional  processing  time  may  be  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  a  semester.  Information  is  avail- 
able from  the  Enrolled  Student  Services  Office  at 
the  address  above  or  by  telephone  at  864-656-2173. 
Official  transcripts  are  not  issued  for  those  who  are 
indebted  to  the  University. 
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ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

As  members  of  the  Clemson  University  commu- 
nity, we  have  inherited  Thomas  Green  Clemson's 
vision  of  this  institution  as  a  "high  seminary  of 
learning."  Fundamental  to  this  vision  is  a  mutual 
commitment  to  truthfulness,  honor,  and  responsi- 
bility, without  which  we  cannot  earn  the  trust  and 
respect  of  others.  Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
academic  dishonesty  detracts  from  the  value  of  a 
Clemson  degree.  Therefore,  we  shall  not  tolerate 
lying,  cheating,  or  stealing  in  any  form. 

I.  Academic  Integrity  Policy 

A.  Any  breach  of  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
Academic  Integrity  Statement  is  considered  an  act 
t>f  academic  dishonesty. 

B.  Academic  dishonesty  is  further  defined  as: 

1.  Giving,  receiving,  or  using  unauthorized  aid 
on  any  academic  work; 

2.  Plagiarism,  which  includes  the  copying  of  lan- 
guage, structure,  or  ideas  of  another  and  attribut- 
ing the  work  to  one's  own  efforts; 

3.  Attempts  to  copy,  edit,  or  delete  computer 
files  that  belong  tt)  another  person  or  use  of  Com- 
puter Center  account  numbers  that  belong  to  an- 
other person  without  the  permission  of  the  file 
owner,  account  owner,  or  file  number  owner; 

C.  All  academic  work  submitted  for  grading  con- 
tains an  implicit  pledge  and  may  contain,  at  the 
request  of  an  instructor,  an  explicit  pledge  by  the 
student  that  no  unauthorized  aid  has  been  received. 

D.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
Clemson  University  community  to  enforce  the 
Academic  Integrity  Policy. 

II.  Academic  Integrity  Committee 

The  power  to  hear  cases  of  academic  dishonesty  is 
\'ested  in  an  Academic  Integrity  Committee. 

A.  Structure 

The  Academic  Integrity  Committee  is  composed 
of  twenty  members  as  follows: 

1.  Ten  tenured  members  of  the  faculty;  two  mem- 
bers from  each  college  elected  hy  their  respective 
collegiate  faculties.  Faculty  members  will  be  elected 
on  a  staggered  term  basis,  serving  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  initiation  of  staggered  tenns.  Terms  com- 
mence with  fall  semester  late  registration. 

2.  Ten  members  of  the  undergraduate  student 
body;  two  from  each  college.  Student  members  are 
nominated  by  the  Student  Body  President,  through 
an  application  and  interview  process  in  the  spring 
semester,  approved  by  the  Student  Senate,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  provost  for  terms  of  two  years.  Stu- 
dents must  have  a  3.0  grade-point  ratio  at  the  time 
of  appointment  and  must  have  completed  30  hours 
by  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  Nominations  will 
be  made  in  the  spring  semester  with  terms  of  service 
commencing  with  fall  semester  late  registration. 

3.  The  committee  is  divided  into  four  standing 
boards,  hereafter  referred  to  as  hearing  boards, 
which  will  hear  the  cases  of  academic  dishonesty. 
Hearing  boards  convene  on  a  weekly,  rotational 
basis  unless  there  are  no  cases  to  be  heard.  For  sum- 
mer sessions,  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Services  must  maintain  at  least  one 
hearing  board  to  hear  cases. 
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4.  Hearing  boards  are  comprised  of  two  hiculty 
iminhers,  two  students,  and  one  chairperson.  Quo- 
rum, for  a  hearing  hoard,  is  one  student,  one  fac- 
ulty member,  and  a  chairperson.  Decisions  by  the 
hearing  board  will  be  by  majority  vote. 

5.  Chairpersons  will  be  elected  from  within  the 
Committee's  membership.  Two  chairpersons  nrc  se- 
lected from  the  faculty  membership  and  two  trom 
the  student  membership. 

6.  Before  hearing  any  cases,  a  new  member  of 
the  committee  must  undergo  a  training  session(s) 
with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services. 

7.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services  is  the  administrative  coordinator  of 
the  Academic  Integrity  C'ouuiiittee. 

B.  Procedures 

1.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  a  faculty  member, 
there  is  evidence  that  a  student  has  committed  an 
act  of  academic  dishonesty,  the  faculty  member  shall 
make  a  formal  written  charge  of  academic  dishon- 
esty, including  a  description  of  the  misconduct,  to 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services.  At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  member  may, 
but  is  not  required  to,  inform  each  involved  stu- 
dent privately  of  the  nature  of  the  alleged  charge. 

2.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student,  there  is 
evidence  that  another  student  has  committed  an 
act  of  academic  dishonesty,  he/she  should  contact 
the  faculty  member  for  the  course  to  discuss  the 
incident.  After  being  contacted,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty  member,  there  is  evidence  that  a  stu- 
dent has  committed  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty, 
the  faculty  member  shall  make  a  formal  written 
charge  of  academic  dishonesty,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  misconduct,  to  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Services.  At  the  same 
time,  the  faculty  member  may,  but  is  not  required 
to,  inform  each  student  involved  privately  of  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  charge. 

3.  When  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Academic  Services  has  received  a  formal  charge  of 
an  alleged  violation,  he/she  will  contact  the  stu- 
dent involved  privately  to  notify  him/her  of  the 
charge  and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  a  copy  of  the 
procedures  that  the  Academic  Integrity  Coinmit- 
tee  has  adopted,  pursuant  to  number  6  below.  If  a 
student  is  charged  with  academic  dishonesty,  he/ 
she  may  not  withdraw  from  the  course  unless  he/ 
she  is  exonerated  of  the  charge. 

4.  After  informing  the  student  invt)lved,  the  As- 
sociate Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services 
will  convene  one  of  the  boards  of  the  Academic  In- 
tegrity Committee  within  14  calendar  days  (exclu- 
sive of  University  holidays)  of  his/her  being  notified 
of  an  alleged  violation.  (Students  charged  in  the 
spring  term,  but  not  enrolled  in  summer  sessions,  may 
be  given  a  continuance  to  the  next  fall  term.)  All 
students  will  he  presunied  innocent  of  a  violation 
until  found  guilty  by  a  hearing  board.  Each  party  is 
responsible  for  having  present  at  the  hearing  all  wit- 
nesses that  he/she  wishes  to  speak  on  his/lier  behalf. 

5.  A  charge  of  academic  dishonesty  in  a  course 
must  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term,  exclusive  of  summer  vaca- 
tion. If  an  I  (Incomplete)  is  given  in  a  course,  the 
grade  in  the  course  is  considered  to  be  final  when 
the  /  is  made  up. 


6.  The  AcatlemK  integrity  t\>mmittee  will 
adopt  its  procedures,  to  be  followed  by  all  hearing 
boards,  prior  to  the  first  case  heard  by  a  hearing 
board,  in  addition  to  providing  the  student  with  i 
copy  of  the  procedures,  as  stated  in  number  ?  above, 
the  A.ssociate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services  will  provide  a  copy  of  the  procedures  to 
the  involved  faculty  member  and  also  the  hearing 
board  members.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  will  also  retain  copies 
oi  these  procedures.  The  procedures  must  afford 
both  faculty  and  students  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  cases  and  the  opportunity  for  rebuttal. 

7.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  finding  of  guilt, 
the  faculty  member  may  consult  with  the  Associ- 
ate Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services  to 
consider  any  past  precedent  established  regarding 
academic  penalties  levied  in  similar  cases.  Faculty 
members  must  inform  the  Associate  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Services  of  the  academic 
penalty  for  a  student  found  guilty  by  a  hearing  board. 

8.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services  is  responsible  for  notifying  the  reg- 
istrar and  all  other  appropriate  University  person- 
nel of  the  finding  of  guilt  and  the  academic  pen- 
alty. TT>e  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services  retains  all  records  of  academic  dis- 
honesty cases  and  their  findings  in  accordance  with 
the  University's  Records  Retention  Policy. 

C.  Penalties 

1.  Upon  a  finding  of  "not  guilty"  by  a  hearing 
board,  the  student's  record  will  not  reflect  the  inci- 
dent. 

2.  Upon  a  finding  of  "guilty"  by  a  hearing  board, 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services  will  notify  the  student  and  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  decisioii  immediately.  If  the  offense  is 
the  first  for  the  student,  then  the  faculty  member 
has  the  ability  to  determine  the  academic  penalty, 
which  shall  not  exceed  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

3.  If  the  finding  of  guilt  is  not  the  student's  first 
offense,  the  student  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the 
course,  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for 
one  or  more  semesters,  and  may  be  permanently 
dismissed  from  the  University.  The  hearing  board 
will  determine  the  period  for  which  the  student  will 
be  suspended  or,  if  applicable,  permanently  dis- 
missed. Suspension  or  dismissal  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  University. 

D.  Appeals 

1 .  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal  a 
decision  of  guilt  rendered  by  the  hearing  board, 
whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  or  any  subsequent 
offense.  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal 
the  penalty  determined  by  the  faculty  member  for 
first  offenses  or  to  appeal  the  grade  of  F  for  the 
course  given  for  second  offenses. 

2.  For  offenses  resulting  in  suspension  or  per- 
manent dismissal,  students  have  the  option  to 
present  written  information  to  the  President  of  the 
University  to  appeal  the  length  of  the  suspension 
or  to  appeal  a  decision  of  permanent  dismissal.  Stu- 
dents must  present  information  in  their  defen.se,  as 
allowed  in  this  paragraph,  to  the  President  within 
five  working  days  after  receipt  of  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  suspension  or  dismissal.  However,  as 
stated  in  number  1  above,  students  cannot  appeal 
a  decision  of  guilt  rendered  by  the  hearing  board. 


ACADEMIC  GRIEVANCE 
COMMITTEE 

I.  (jcncral 

Tlu-  Academic  C  jrievance  C^)mmittctr  hears  all  griev- 
ances involving  the  following:  (a)allegatk)ru>  by  an 
undergraduate  student  against  a  faculty  or  staff  mem- 
ber of  discrimination  in  academics  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  religion,  di.sahil- 
ity,  or  veterans  status  (except  in  those  cases  where 
the  grievance  involves  student  employment);  (b) 
grievances  of  a  perstmal  or  profe.vsional  ruuure  in- 
volving an  individual  undergraduate  student  and  a 
faculty  member;  (c)  claims  by  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent concerning  the  inequitability  of  final  grades. 
(The  only  aspects  of  a  final  grade  case  that  are 
grievable  are  claims  by  students  of  final  grades  being 
changed  because  of  personal  or  professional  reasons. 
Students  may  not  grieve  issues  such  as  quality  of  in- 
struction or  the  difficulty  of  testing,  for  example)  and 
(d)  claims  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  unfair  treat- 
ment in  an  attendance  related  i.s.sue.  In  all  unres(jlved 
cases,  the  committee  makes  its  recommendations  to 
the  President  through  the  provost.  All  prtKeedings 
of  the  committee  are  confidential.  (For  possible  griev- 
ances arising  from  the  inability  to  understand  teach- 
ers whose  first  language  is  not  English,  the  student 
must  follow  the  English  Fluency  Policy  referenced 
on  page  2  and  in  the  Student  Handbook  and  Schedule 
of  Classes.) 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  is  composed 
of  28  members  as  follows: 

A.  Fifteen  members  of  the  faculty;  three  mem- 
bers from  each  college.  Members  are  appointed  on 
a  staggered  basis  by  the  respective  college  deans  and 
serve  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Term  commences 
with  fall  semester  registration. 

B.  Twelve  undergraduate  students,  nominated 
by  the  student  body  president,  approved  by  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  and  appointed  by  the  Provost  for  one- 
year  terms.  Nominations  should  be  made  in  the 
spring  semester.  Term  of  service  commences  with 
fall  semester  late  registration.  At  least  one  and  no 
more  than  three  students  shall  be  appointed  from 
any  one  college. 

C.  Dean  of  Student  Life  (or  designee); 

D.  The  Senior  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  shall  appoint  the  chairperson  from 
those  faculty  members  who  have  previously  served. 

II.  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Academic  Grievances 

1.  Any  student  filing  a  grievance  must  first  at- 
tempt to  resolve  it  by  consulting  with  the  involved 
faculty  or  staff  member  tor  resolution.  In  the  event 
no  resolution  is  reached,  the  student  shall  consult 
serially  with  the  Ombudsman,  who  shall  remain  a 
neutral  party,  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services,  the  department  chair  and  dean  of 
the  faculty  member,  who  .shall  hear  the  grievance 
and  act  as  mediators.  Consultation  by  any  party  with 
the  Ombudsman  shall  remain  confidential.  The 
Ombud.sman,  dean,  department  chair  or  immedi- 
ate staff  superior,  faculty  or  staff  member  and  stu- 
dent shall  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  solution. 

2.  If  the  grievance  remains  unresolved,  the  stu- 
dent may  bring  a  written  statement  detailing  the 
grievance  before  the  Academic  Grievance  Com- 
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niittee.  The  student  must  report  to  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Services  and  secure  a 
checklist  form  which  the  student  will  use  to  docu- 
ment the  following:  (a)  the  dates  of  those  consul- 
tations descrihed  in  Procedure  1,  above,  (h)  the 
names  ot  tlnise  persons  consulted,  and  (c)  the  sig- 
nature of  the  collegiate  dean  attesting  that  no  reso- 
kition  could  be  reached.  (Note:  If  all  parties  agree, 
rhe  checklist  may  be  signed  and  dated  during  the 
initial  consultation.)  Both  the  written  statement 
and  the  checklist  form  must  be  delivered  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services  within 
90  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation) 
o{  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term  in  which 
the  student  alleges  to  have  been  aggrieved;  or,  in  a 
case  involving  a  protest  of  a  final  grade,  the  griev- 
ances must  be  filed  within  90  calendar  days  of  the 
date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term  (exclusive  of  sum- 
mer vacation)  in  which  the  student  alleges  that  an 
inequitable  grade  was  recorded.  The  Office  ot  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Services  will  retain  the  origi- 
nal documents  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  grievance 
to  the  chairperson  of  the  Academic  Grievance 
Committee.  In  a  case  involving  a  protest  of  final 
grade,  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Ser- 
vices will  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Regis- 
tration of  the  filed  grievance.  The  failure  of  a  stu- 
dent to  file  a  grievance  within  the  90-day  period 
will  cause  him/her  to  forfeit  his/her  right  to  file  a 
grievance  under  this  procedure,  (d)  If  a  student  files 
a  grievance,  the  professor  has  90  days  (excluding 
summer)  to  respond. 

3.  The  documents  referred  to  in  Ptocedure  2, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  chaiiperson  of  the  Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee.  The  chairperson 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  documents,  appoint  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  a  chairperson  who  is  a  fac- 
ulty or  staff  member  of  the  committee  and  at  least 
two  other  committee  members,  including  at  least 
one  student,  to  investigate  the  grievance.  If  pos- 
>ible,  the  subcommittee  shall  include  members  who 
are  not  in  the  same  college  as  the  grievant. 

4.  The  committee  members  appointed  by  the 
chairperson  will  constitute  the  subcommittee  to  in- 
vestigate the  grievance.  A  minimum  of  three  sub- 
committee members,  including  at  least  one  student 
member,  must  be  present  for  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  the  hearing  described  in  Procedure  7. 

5.  The  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  griev- 
ance will  attempt  to  gather  all  information  perti- 
nent to  the  grievance  in  separate  meetings  with  the 
individuals  who  give  information  concerning  the 
grievance;  however,  after  the  separate  meetings 
have  been  held,  the  subcommittee  may  question 
the  student  and  faculty  or  staff  member  simulta- 
neously in  one  meeting.  Such  a  joint  meeting  will 
be  held  only  if  the  subcommittee  deems  it  neces- 
sary' for  clarifying  the  facts. 

6.  The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  will, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  handle  each  case  in 
a  confidential  manner. 

7.  Tlie  hearing  on  the  grievance  will  be  informal 
and  shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  The  chairperson 
shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  ensure  an 
equitable,  orderly  and  expeditious  hearing.  Minutes 
of  the  meeting  shall  be  taken,  and  all  parties  to  the 
grievance  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
In  addition,  the  chairperson  may  request  the  pres- 
ence of  any  other  person  who  can  supply  informa- 


tion pertinent  to  the  grievance.  Witnesses  shall  not 
be  present  during  the  hearing  proceedings  except 
when  they  are  called  to  speak  before  the  committee. 
The  parties  shall  be  permitted  to  question  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  heard  by  the  committee.  If  any  wit- 
ness is  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  the  chair- 
person may,  at  his/her  discretion,  accept  a  written 
statement  from  that  witness  to  be  presented  at  the 
hearing.  The  parties  shall  be  accorded  the  right  to 
assistance  of  counsel  of  their  own  choice;  however, 
counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  participate  actively 
in  the  proceedings. 

8.  Upon  conclusion  ot  the  hearing,  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  reach,  by  majority  vote,  a  posed  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance.  The  subcommittee  chairper- 
son shall  then  formulate  the  findings  in  writing  and 
seek  to  obtain  from  the  parties  invi)lved  in  the  griev- 
ance signed  acceptance  for  a  recommended  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance.  If  all  parties  to  the  grievance 
accept  the  solution  po.sed  by  the  subcommittee,  the 
matter  of  the  grievance  will  be  considered  closed 
when  the  solution  has  been  implemented.  Copies 
of  the  written  findings  and  recommended  solution 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  subcommittee  chairper- 
son to  all  parties  to  the  grievance  for  acceptance 
via  return  receipted  certified  mail.  Each  party  will 
be  asked  to  indicate  acceptance  of  the  posed  solu- 
tion by  signing  and  returning  the  letter  within  14 
calendar  days  of  its  date.  Failure  to  respond  within 
14  calendar  days  will  constitute  acceptance.  Proper 
notification  of  the  solution  arrived  at  by  the  Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee  will  then  be  mailed 
by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  to  the  involved 
faculty  or  staff  member,  department  chair  of  the  fac- 
ulty member  or  immediate  superior  of  staff  mem- 
ber, the  involved  collegiate  dean,  and  Associate 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services.  In  a 
case  involving  a  protest  of  a  final  grade,  the  sub- 
committee chairperson  will  also  notify  the  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration  of  the  solution  arrived 
at  by  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee. 

9.  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on  the 
grievance,  the  chairperson  cannot  secure  accep- 
tance of  the  posed  solution,  the  grievance  shall  be 
referred  to  the  President  of  the  University  via  the 
provost  with  the  committee's  recommended  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance  along  with  all  supporting  evi- 
dence previously  submitted  to  the  Academic  Griev- 
ance Committee.  When  grievances  are  referred  in 
this  manner,  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity, shall  make  the  final  decision  on  the  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance  and  will  then  notify  the  stu- 
dent, the  involved  faculty  or  staff  member,  depart- 
ment chair  of  the  involved  faculty  member  or  im- 
mediate superior  of  the  staff  member,  involved  col- 
legiate dean,  and  Associate  Dean  of  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Services  of  the  University's  final  de- 
cision. In  a  case  involving  a  protest  of  a  final  grade, 
the  President  will  also  notify  the  Office  of  Records 
and  Registration  of  the  University's  final  decision. 

10.  The  chairperson  shall  keep  in  confidence 
all  records  pertinent  to  each  grievance  and  pass 
these  records  to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  for  filing. 
Records  shall  be  available  to  succeeding  chairper- 
sons of  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee. 

U.  The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  resolve  every  griev- 
ance presented  to  it  by  the  end  of  the  .semester  in 
which  each  grievance  is  received. 


12.  These  procedures  can  be  changed  by  the 
Academic  Council.  Such  changes  shall  not  affect 
any  ca.se  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
change.  Notification  of  any  changes  to  the  proce- 
dure shall  be  given  to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity via  the  Academic  Council. 

ACADEMIC  MISCONDUCT 
FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 

It  is  possible  that  an  act  of  academic  misconduct 
will  remain  undiscovered  until  after  a  degree  is 
awarded.  In  such  a  case,  Clemson  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  revoke  any  degree  based  on  new 
revelations  about  scholarly  issues  including,  but  not 
restricted  to,  admission  credentials,  all  forms  of 
coursework,  research,  theses,  dis.sertations,  or  other 
final  projects. 

I.  Submission  of  Fraudulent 
Admissions  Credentials 

The  submi.ssion  ot  fraudulent  admissions  credentials 
in  the  student's  application  or  any  other  documents 
submitted  for  admission  to  Clemson  University  may 
result  in  initiation  of  action  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedure  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees. 

II.  Academic  Dishonesty  in 
Coursework 

A.  In  the  event  that  the  act  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred within  the  context  of  a  course  and  is  consis- 
tent with  the  general  definition  of  academic  dis- 
honesty presented  in  Sections  1  of  the  Policy  on 
Academic  Mi.sconduct  for  Enrolled  Students,  the 
same  procedures  in  that  policy  will  apply  except 
for  academic  misconduct  listed  in  III  below. 

B.  Graduate  Students — If  the  resulting  penalty  is  ei- 
ther the  assignment  of  a  grade  of  D  or  F  in  a  required 
graduate  course,  or  the  issuance  of  any  grade  that 
causes  the  student  not  to  possess  a  cumulative  B  av- 
erage in  both  graduate  courses  and  in  all  courses, 
action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on  Revoca- 
tion of  Academic  Degrees  may  be  initiated. 

C.  Undergraduate  Students — If  the  resulting  pen- 
alty causes  the  student  to  no  longer  have  the  nec- 
essary credit  hours,  coursework,  or  grade  average 
for  receiving  a  degree,  action  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees 
may  be  initiated. 

III.  Falsification  of  Data  and 
Plagiarism  in  Theses,  Dissertations, 
or  Other  Final  Projects 

Data  falsification,  plagiarism  (as  defined  in  the 
Academic  Misconduct  Policy)  and  other  acts  of 
academic  dishonesty  in  a  thesis,  dissertation  or  other 
final  project  are  serious  acts  of  misconduct.  Alle- 
gations of  this  type  of  misconduct  may  result  in  ini- 
tiation of  action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedure 
on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees. 
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REVOCATION  OF 
ACADEMIC  DEGREES 

Preamble 

Academic  institutions  liave  a  critical  responsibility 
to  provide  an  environment  that  promotes  integrity, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  openness  and 
creativity  among  scholars.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  honest  error  and  ambiguities  of  interpre- 
tation of  scholarly  activities  are  distinguishable  from 
outright  misconduct.  This  policy  is  applicable  to 
fraudulent  or  other  misconduct  in  obtaining  an  aca- 
demic degree  which  is  so  egregious  that  a  mecha- 
nism for  revoking  an  academic  degree,  either  gradu- 
ate or  undergraduate,  must  be  undertaken.  The 
Clemson  University  Board  of  Trustees  has  the  sole 
authority  to  revoke  any  degree  previously  awarded. 

Definitions 

As  used  herein,  the  following  terms  shall  apply: 

A.  When  the  degree  holder  was  an  undergraduate 
student: 

1 .  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  dean  of  the  academic 
college  where  student  was  enrolled. 

2.  "Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation" shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
standing  University  undergraduate  Continuing  En- 
rollment Appeals  Committee.  An  undergraduate  stu- 
dent will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation and  Recommendation  by  the  President  of  the 
Student  Body  within  ten  (10)  calendar  days  of  noti- 
fication by  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  Any 
member  of  the  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals 
Committee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  for  that  particular  investigation. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified  fac- 
ulty members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  additional  faculty  members  to  bring  the 
number  of  faculty  committee  members  up  to  three 
(3).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  is  from 
the  same  department  that  awarded  the  degree  in- 
volved, the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  the  additional  member. 

B.  When  the  degree  holder  was  a  graduate  student: 

1 .  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

2.  "Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation" shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  standing  University  Graduate  Admissions  and 
Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals  Committee,  ex- 
cept for  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation.  A  graduate 
student  will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigations and  Recommendation  by  the  President 
of  Graduate  Student  Government  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  notification  by  the  President  of 
the  Faculty  Senate.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Admissions  and  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals 
Committee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  for  that  particular  investigation. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified 
faculty  members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate shall  appoint  additional  faculty  members  to 


bring  the  number  of  faculty  committee  members 
up  tt)  three  ( 3 ).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate is  from  the  same  department  that  awarded  the 
degree  involved,  the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  shall  appoint  the  additional  member. 

Complaint 

An  allegation  or  complaint  involving  the  possibil- 
ity of  misconduct  can  be  raised  by  anyone.  The  al- 
legation should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  dean. 

Initial  Review 

The  dean  will  conduct  the  initial  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  allegation  has  merit.  The 
dean  may  discuss  the  matter  with  the  former 
student's  advisory  committee  (if  any)  and  other  fac- 
ulty as  appropriate.  The  dean  may  also  contact  per- 
sons outside  the  University  who  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide factual  information  on  the  alleged  misconduct 
or  who  may  otherwise  have  expertise  concerning 
issues  involved  in  the  alleged  misconduct.  If  the 
dean  determines  that  the  allegation  has  no  merit, 
he/she  will  terminate  the  investigation.  If  the  dean 
determines  that  serious  academic  misconduct  is 
suspected,  the  dean  will  notify  the  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  in  writing  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner. The  dean  shall  also  notify  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  the  charge  but 
will  not  discuss  ariy  details  of  the  charge. 

Committee  of  Inquiry 

The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall,  within 
(10)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  notification  from 
the  dean,  appoint  three  (3)  faculty  members  to  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  and  notify  the  President  of 
Graduate  Student  Government  or  the  President  of 
the  Student  Body,  as  appropriate,  who  shall  appoint 
a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  notification.  The  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify  the  degree  holder 
of  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

If  the  Faculty  Senate  President  is  from  the  same 
department  that  awarded  the  degree  involved,  the 
President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  faculty  members  will 
be  appointed  from  departments  which  did  not  award 
the  degree  involved.  The  Committee  will  elect  its 
chairman  from  the  faculty  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

For  each  allegation,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  complaint  and  any  other  information  pro- 
vided by  the  dean  and  determine  whether  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  formal  charge  of  aca- 
demic misconduct  and  further  investigation  under 
this  policy.  While  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  shall 
not  make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  a  degree 
should  be  revoked,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  a  re- 
view to  separate  frivolous,  unjustified  or  mistaken 
allegations  from  those  requiring  a  more  detailed  and 
formal  investigation.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  evidence  and  must  determine  that  the 
alleged  misconduct  more  probably  than  not  iKcurred 
in  order  for  the  committee  to  recommend  a  formal 
charge  and  further  investigation. 

Within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  the  formation 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  Committee  of 
Inquirv'  will  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Faculty  Senate.  If  the  Committee  ot 
Inquiry's  report  find*  that  the  investigation  should 
not  pn>ceed,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senati 
shall  terminate  the  investigation  and  notify  ilu 
appropriate  persons.  If  the  Committee  of  inquiry'', 
report  finds  that  a  formal  charge  and  further  inves- 
tigation are  warranted,  the  President  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  shall,  within  ten  (10)  calendar  days  of  n- 
ceipt  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquir\ 
send  a  copy  of  that  report  to  the  dean  and  to  the 
Q)mmittee  of  Investigation  and  Recommendation. 
The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  also  im- 
mediately notify  the  President  of  Graduate  SchiMil 
Government  or  President  o(  the  Student  Body 
(whichever  is  appropriate)  that  a  student  represen- 
tative needs  to  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation.  The  President 
of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry's  recommendation.  No  details  of 
the  charge  will  be  discussed.  Note:  A  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  necessary  to  recom- 
mend that  a  formal  charge  and  further  investiga- 
tion are  warranted.  A  tie  vote  means  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  terminated  as  stated  herein. 

Notification  to  Degree  Holder 

The  dean  shall  issue  in  writing,  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  a  formal  charge  of  academic  mis- 
conduct to  the  degree  holder.  This  written  notice 
shall  detail  the  factual  allegations  for  the  charge 
and  the  evidence  supporting  the  charge.  This  writ- 
ten notice  shall  also  inform  the  degree  holder  that 
if  the  charges  are  substantiated,  the  degree  holder's 
degree  could  be  revoked.  This  written  notice  shall 
also  inform  the  degree  holder  of  his/her  right  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  as  stated  in  this  policy.  The  dean 
shall  also  send  with  this  notice  a  copy  of  this  Policy 
and  Procedure  on  Revocation  of  Academic  l>grees 
to  the  degree  holder.  This  notice  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  accused  in  person  or  sent  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested. 

Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation 

The  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation shall  extend  to  the  degree  holder  due  process 
which  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  the  following: 

1.  Notice  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 

2.  Notice  of  the  evidence  supporting  the  com- 
plaint 

3.  Notice  of  the  hearing 

4.  The  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  includ- 
ing testimony 

5.  The  opportunity  to  hear  the  testimony 
against  the  degree  holder 

6.  The  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  all  wit- 
nesses 

7.  The  opportunity  to  have  an  attorney  or  ad- 
visor present  at  the  hearing;  however,  the  role  of 
the  attorney  or  advisor  shall  be  solely  to  assist  the 
party,  and  the  attorney  or  advisor  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  actively  in  the  proceedings. 

The  degree  holder  shall  not  be  entitled  to  know 
the  identity  of  the  person(s)  who  originally  made 
the  complaint  unless  that  person  agrees  that  his/ 
her  identity  can  he  revealed. 
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The  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  inform  the  degree  holder 
of  the  time  and  date  of  the  hearing. 

The  dean  or  his/her  designee  shall  present  the  ac- 
cusation against  the  degree  holder  at  the  hearing 
and  may  have  one  additional  representative  present 
during  the  hearing.  Under  this  section  the  term 
"dean"  is  understood  to  include  the  dean's  desig- 
nee, if  such  a  designation  is  made. 

The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  may  submit  writ- 
ten materials  to  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  prior  to  the  hearing.  The  chair 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation shall  make  available  the  materials  received 
to  the  other  party  and  to  all  committee  members. 
The  hearing  before  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation  shall  be  held  no  sooner 
than  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  and  no  later  than 
ninety  (90)  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  unless  the  degree 
holder  and  the  dean  agree  to  a  different  date.  All 
matters  pertaining  to  the  hearing  .shall  be  kept  as 
confidential  as  possible  and  the  hearing  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public.  A  verbatim  record  of  the  hear- 
ing will  be  taken  and  a  type-written  copy  thereof 
transcribed  and  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  shall  be  respon- 
sible tor  having  any  witnesses  they  wish  to  testify 
in  attendance  at  the  hearing.  Witnesses  will  be 
present  only  while  testifying. 

The  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  take  whatever  actit)n  is 
necessary  during  the  hearing  to  ensure  a  fair,  or- 
derly, and  expeditious  hearing.  No  formal  rules  of 
evidence  will  he  followed.  If  any  objection  is  made 
to  any  evidence  being  offered,  the  decision  ot  the 
majority  of  the  committee  shall  govern.  Irrelevant, 
immaterial,  or  unduly  repetitious  evidence  shall  be 
excluded. 

The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  shall  be  permitted 
to  offer  evidence  and  witnesses  pertinent  to  the  is- 
sues. 

The  dean  shall  present  the  case  against  the  accused 
first.  The  accused  shall  then  present  his/her  response. 

The  chair  will  allow  each  party  to  ask  e^uestions  of 
the  other  party  and  will  allow  each  party  to  ask 
questions  of  the  other  party's  witnesses  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  during  the  hearing  as  determined  by 
the  chair.  Member  of  the  committee  may  ask  ques- 
tions of  any  party  or  any  witness  at  any  time  during 
the  hearing. 

Within  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  ot  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing,  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost.  The  report  shall  contain  findings  and 
a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the  degree  holder's 
degree  should  be  revoked.  The  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation and  Recommendation  must  find  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  serious  academic 
misconduct  has  been  committed  in  order  to  rec- 
ommend the  revocation  of  the  degree  holder's  de- 
gree. If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Rec- 
ommendation does  not  find  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  of  serious  academic  misconduct,  the  Com- 


mittee of  Investigation  and  Rect)mmendation  can- 
not recommend  revocation  of  the  degree  holder's 
degree  and  the  matter  shall  be  closed.  Note;  A  ina- 
jority  vote  of  the  Committee  of  Investigatitm  and 
Recommendation  is  necessary  to  recommend  the 
revocation  of  a  degree  holder's  degree.  This  means 
that  a  tie  vote  will  result  in  the  matter  being  closed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  tor  Academic  Affairs  and  Proviist,  the 
chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Rec- 
ommendation shall  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
degree  holder,  the  Dean,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons invoK-ed  In  the  process. 

It  the  Committee  ot  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
be  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  complete 
copy  of  the  hearing  record  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost.  The  hearing 
record  shall  consist  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing 
and  all  documents  that  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation  shall  label  which  docu- 
ments were  submitted  by  each  party  when  forward- 
ing this  information  to  the  Vice  President  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  and  Provost. 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
by  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  to  the  degree  holder  and 
the  Dean  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  tor  Academic  Affairs  and  Prowist. 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost 

If  the  Committee  of  ln\estigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  be  re\'oked,  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  shall 
review  the  hearing  record  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  and  Recommendation.  If  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
decides  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  should  not 
be  revoked,  he/she  shall  notify'  the  degree  holder,  the 
dean,  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation and  other  appropriate  persons  involved 
in  the  process,  in  writing,  within  twenty-one  (21) 
calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  the  matter  shall  be  closed.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  decides  to 
recommend  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  should 
be  revoked,  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost  shall  send  that  recommendation  in  writ- 
ing to  the  President  of  the  University  within  twenty- 
one  (21)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing.  The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs and  Provost  shall  send  to  the  President,  along 
with  his/her  recommendation,  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation and  Recommendation's  report  and  the 
hearing  record.  The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs and  Provost  shall  send  a  copy  of  his/her  recom- 
mendation to  the  degree  holder,  the  dean,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  and  Recommendation,  and 
other  appropriate  persons  involved  in  the  process. 

If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
is  disqualified  from  reviewing  the  case,  the  Senior  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost. 


President 

If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost recommends  to  the  President  that  the  degree 
holder's  degree  should  he  revoked,  the  President 
shall  transmit  that  recommendation  along  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Rec- 
ommendation and  the  hearing  record  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  within 
thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  receipt.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  make  a  recommendation,  he/she 
shall  review  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation, and  the  hearing  record  and  forward  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days 
of  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent tor  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost. 

Board  of  Trustees 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  send  to  all  trustees  the  hearing  record,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Investigation  and  Recommendation,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  if  any.  A  major- 
ity vote  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  duly  consti- 
tuted Board  meeting,  is  required  to  revoke  an  aca- 
demic degree.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees shall  be  final. 

Guiding  Principles 

All  actions  taken  by  committees  shall  be  effective 
by  a  majority  vote. 

All  investigations,  hearings,  and  actions  shall  be 
kept  as  confidential  as  possible  except  for  notice  of 
any  revocation  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  decision  not  to  proceed  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings set  forth  in  this  policy  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  original  complaint  was  groundless. 

For  good  cause  shown,  at  the  request  of  either  party 
and  the  approval  of  the  other,  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  shall  extend  any 
time  limit  set  forth  in  this  policy.  Any  such  time 
extension  shall  be  communicated  in  writing  to  all 
appropriate  parties. 

Administrative  Action  if  Degree  is 
Revoked 

If  a  degree  is  revoked  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
former  student's  transcript  will  be  modified  to  reflect 
that  the  degree  was  revoked,  and  the  fonner  student 
will  be  informed  of  the  re\'ocation  and  requested  to 
return  the  diploma.  If  the  former  student  was  en- 
rolled in  a  program  requiring  a  thesis  or  dissertation, 
all  bound  copies  will  be  removed  from  the  Clemson 
University  Library.  In  addition,  for  doctoral  students. 
University  Microfilms,  Inc.  will  be  notified  and  re- 
quested to  take  appropriate  action. 

Students  whose  degrees  have  been  revoked  may  be 
eligible  to  reapply  for  admission  according  to  nor- 
mal University  procedures  and  policies  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  reapplication. 


il 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


An  undcrfjraduate  stiKlcnt  whose  enrollment  in  a 
curriculum  occurs  after  May  15,  1996,  must  fulfill 
the  general  education  requirements  in  the  catalog 
in  effect  at  the  time.  A  student  who  withdraws  from 
the  University  and  suhsequently  returns  after  May 
1 5,  1996,  will  he  required  to  satisfy  the  general  edu- 
cation requirements.  Any  variation  in  curricular  or 
general  education  requirements  shall  he  considered 
under  the  siihsnrution  procedLire. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

Academic  institutions  exist  for  the  transmission  of 
knowledge,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  development  of  students,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  society.  Undergraduate  students  must 
he  broadly  educated  and  technically  skilled  to  be 
informed  and  prcxiuctive  citizens.  As  citizens,  they 
need  to  be  able  to  think  critically  about  significant 
issues.  Students  also  need  to  be  prepared  to  com- 
plete undergraduate  work  and  a  major  course  of  study. 
The  mission  requires  a  high  level  of  knowledge  about 
and  competence  in  the  following  areas:  communi- 
cation, computer  use,  mathematics,  problem  solv- 
ing, natural  sciences,  .scxial  sciences,  humanities,  and 
arts.  Thus  the  mission  of  general  education  is  to  pro- 
vide Clemson  undergraduate  students  with  a  struc- 
tured base  through  which  these  needs  can  be  met. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  education  requirements  in  some  curricula 
are  more  restrictive  than  those  shown  below. 

Courses  approved  for  Oral  Communication,  Writ- 
ing Intensive,  or  Computer  Skills  credit  are  indi- 
cated in  the  Course.s  of  Instruction  section  of  this 
catalog  in  brackets  (e.g.  ENGL  314  3(3,0)  [W.3]). 

A.  Communication  and  Speaking 
Skills 12  hours 

1.  ENGL  101  and  ENGL  102  or 

ENGL  101  and  ENGL  103  6  hours 

2.  Oral  Communication 3  hours 

ARCH  151  O.l 

ARCH  152 O.l 

ARCH  251 O.l 

CE350 O.l 

CME242 O.l 

CME341  O.l 

CME407 O.l 

CH  E  307 0.1 

CH  E  407 O.l 

CH  E  432 0.1 

CH  E444 O.l 

COMM  150 0.3 

COMM  250 0.3 

COMM  251 0.3 

ECE320 0.1 

EC  E  495 O.l 

EC  E  496 0.1 

ENT305 0.2 

ENT462 O.l 

ME  401 O.l 

ME  402 0.2 


3.  Writing  Intensive 3  hours 

ARCH  351  W.l 

ARCH  352 W.l 

ARCH  451  W.l 

BE  322  W.l 

BE471  W.l 

CM  E  342  W.l 

CME407  W.l 
CME441                                     .      W.l 

C  R  P  403  W.2 

CHE  307  W.l 

CHE  407  Wl 

CHE  432  W.l 

ECE311  W.l 

ECE312  W.l 

ECE371  W.l 

ECE417  W.l 

ECON  424  W.2 

ED  EL  458  W.l 

ED  EL  488  W.l 

ED  SP  495  W.3 

ENGL  304  W.3 

ENGL  310  W.2 

ENGL  312  W.3 

ENGL  314  W.3 

ENGL  316  W.3 

ENGL  333  W3 

ENGL  334  W.3 

ENGL  345  W.3 

ENGL  346  W.3 

ENGL  348  W.3 

ENGL  386  W.2 

ENGL  448  W.3 

HIST  314  W.2 

HIST  318  W.2 

HIST  323  Wl 

HIST  324  W.l 

HIST  353  W2 

HIST  361  W2 

HIST  365  W.2 

HIST  373  W.2 

HIST  387  W.2 

M  E  401  W.2 

ME  402  W.l 

NURS  320  W.l 

NURS330  W.l 

NURS  405  W.l 

NURS  406  W.l 

READ  459  W.l 

THEA  (ENGL)  447  W.3 

B.  Computer  Skills 3  hours 

.AG  ED  200  C.3 

ARCH  151  C.l 

ARCH  251  C.l 

ARCH  252  C.l 

BE  450  C.l 

CE251  C.l 

CME407  C.l 

CHE  413  C.l 

CPSClOl  C.3 

CPSCllO  C.3 

CP  SC  1 1 1  C.3 

CPSC120  C.3 

CPSC210  C.3 

EG  209  C.l 

EDF(AGED,THRD)480  C.3 

ENGR  120  C.l 

I  E  220  C.2 

ME  205  C.l 

MUSIC  180  C.2 

NURS  140  C.3 

PRTM  (FOR)  209 C.3 
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C.  Mathematical  Sciences  ....6  hours 

EX  ST  301 

MTHSC  101.  102.  106.  108.  1 15".  116'.  117', 
118",  203.  207,  301.  309 

•May  be  used  by  Mudrnts  KraduHlinK  in  Early  ChilJhiMiJ, 
Elementary,  and  Spctial  Kducalion  only. 

D.  Physical  or  Biological 

Science 8  hours 

A  two  semester  sequence  m  the  same  physical  or  bio- 
logical science,  each  including  a  laboratory 

ASTR  101/103,  102/104 

BIOL101,102,  103,  104,  110.  Ill 

CH  101.  102.  105.  106 

GEOL  101/103.  102.  112/114 

PHSC107.  108 

PHYS  122/124  ,  207,  208,  221/223,  222/224 

E.  Humanities 6  hours 

1.  Three  hours  selected  from  sophomore  literature 
courses  (200  level  only)  or  foreign  language  litera- 
ture ( 300  level  or  higher) 

ENGL  202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209,  H210 
PR  300,  400,  499 
GER  301,  302,  401,  402, 403 
1TAL301,302,400 
JAPN  406 

SPAN  301 ,  303,  31 1, 401, 403. 404. 405, 406, 422, 
499 

2.  Three  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

AAH101.210 

CHS  H203 

CHIN  201,  202, 499 

COMM  369,  402 

ENGL  202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209,  H2 10. 

350, 351,  353,  355,  356,  357,  380,  385,  386 
PR  201,  202 
GW  (ENGL)  301 
GER  201,  202 
HUM  301,  302.  306.  309 
1TAL201.202 
JAPN  201.  202 

MUSIC210,311. 312.313.314 
PHIL  101,  102,  103,  303,  304.  315.  316,  317,  318, 

320,  323,  324,  325. 326. 327,  330,  343, 344,  345 
PORT  201,  202 

REL  101.  102,  301,  302,  306,  307 
RUSS201,202 
SPAN  201,  202,  221 
THEA210,  315,  316,317 
WS301 

E  Social  Science 6  hours 

AAS301 

AGRIC  105 

ANTH201,301,320 

AP  EC  202,  257,  302,  309,  319,  490 

AVS315 

CHSH201,H202 

CRD357,(APEC,HLTH)361 

ECON  200,  211,  212, 301,  302,  (MGT)  306,  307, 
308,309,310,314,315,324,404 

GEOG  101 ,  103,  301 ,  302,  303, 305, 306. 330.  340 

HIST  101.  102, 122,  172,  173, 300,  301,  302,  303. 
304,  305,  307,  31 1,  312,  313,  314,  316, 318,  321. 
322. 323. 325, 327,  328,  329,  330,  333,  338,  339, 
340, 341. 342,  351, 354,  355,  361, 363,  365,  370, 
372, 373,  374.  375. 377.  378.  380.  381,  384,  385, 
386,  387,  390,  391,  (F&RR)  392,  393,  436 

POSC  101,  102,  302,  361,  381. 480 

PRTM  201,  301 

PSYCH  201,  306,  308,  320,  324,  330.  333,  340, 
344.  345.  352.  355.  364.  368,  370,  375,  H385 

R  S  301,  (SOC)  401,  (SOC)  459 

SOC  201,  202,  (C  R  D)  235,  310,  311,  330,  331, 
350.  351.  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356,  (R  S) 
371,  380.  390.  391,  392,  393,  394,  396.  397. 494 


General  Education 


COMPETENCY  GOALS 

A.  Communication  and  Speaking  SkiUs 

A.l.  English  101  and  102  or  103 

Students  completing  English  102  or  103  with  a  pass- 
ing grade  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  fol- 
lowing knowledge  and  skills: 

1.  An  understanding  of  and  ability  to  use  the  full 
range  of  the  writing  process  including  invention, 
drafting,  revising,  and  editing. 

2.  The  capacity  to  write  a  unified,  coherent  short 
essay  with  a  suitable  introduction  and  conclusion, 
well-organized  and  sufficiently  developed  paragraphs, 
and  enough  detail  to  support  generalizations. 

3.  The  capacity  to  summarize,  analyze,  and  evalu- 
ate college-level  fictional  and  non-fictional  texts, 
including  argumentative  pieces  expressing  opinions 
different  from  their  own. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  and  evaluate  basic  library 
sources,  including  available  databases. 

5.  The  ability  to  effectively  integrate  and  appropri- 
ately cite  existing  research  in  their  own  writing. 

6.  The  ability  to  organize  and  sustain  an  argumen- 
tative essay  that  marshals  sufficient  and  relevant 
evidence,  avoids  major  logical  fallacies,  recognizes 
and  responds  to  counter-arguments,  and  shows  a 
rhetorical  awareness  of  audience. 

7.  Skill  at  using  varied  sentence  structure  and  length 
and  appropriate  sentence  style  and  diction. 

8.  Ability  to  edit  for  grammar,  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, and  other  mechanics. 

A.2.  Oral  Communication 

Students  prepared  in  oral  communication  classes  will 
demonstrate  effectiveness  in  the  following  knowl- 
edge and  skills  identified  by  the  National  Commu- 
nication Association  (NCA): 
Competency  One — Ability  to  choose  and  narrow  a 
topic  appropriately  for  the  audience  and  occasion. 
Competency  Two— Ability  to  develop  a  clear  thesis 
statement  and  organizational  pattern  appropriate  for 
the  topic,  audience,  and  occasion. 
Competency  Three — Ability  to  assemble  and  use  ef- 
fective and  sufficient  supporting  materials,  includ- 
ing visual  support,  appropriate  for  the  audience  and 
occasion. 

Competency  Four — Ability  to  use  nonverbal  behav- 
iors, including  eye  contact,  gestures,  and  posture  and 
movement,  as  well  as  verbal  behaviors,  including 
vocal  variety  in  rate,  pitch,  and  intensity  to  support 
the  message. 

Competency  Five — Ability  to  choose,  pronounce,  and 
articulate  grammatically  correct  language  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  topic,  audience,  and  occasion. 

1 .  Course  faculty  will  report  at  least  70%  of  stu- 
dents' presentations  rated  6  or  higher  on  each  com- 
petency using  a  performance  rating  scale  of  Unsat- 
isfactory (0-3),  Satisfactory  (4-7),  and  Excellent 
(8-10). 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  O  courses  will  report 
that  receiving  constructive  feedback  from  teachers 
based  on  the  oral  competency  assessment  instru- 
ment and  being  given  the  opportunity  to  perform 
orally  again  after  constructive  feedback  enabled 
them  to  improve  their  oral  communication. 

3.  An  anonymous  assessment  team  will  report  that 
at  least  70%  of  randomly  selected  student  presen- 
tations (viewed  on  videotape)  rated  6  or  higher  on 


each  competency  using  a  performance  rating  scale 
of  Unsatisfactory  (0-3),  Satisfactory  (4-7),  and 
Excellent  (8-10). 

A. 3.  Writing  Intensive  Courses 

1.  Faculty  evaluators  of  student  portfolios  from  W 
courses  will  report  that  at  least  90%  of  students' 
writing  samples  meet  or  exceed  the  criteria  for  ac- 
ceptable writing  endorsed  by  teachers  of  those 
courses. 

Students  who  have  taken  W  courses  will  report  the 
following: 

2.  That  the  writing  assignments  improved  their 
learning  of  course  material. 

3.  That  receiving  constructive  feedback  and  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  revise  their  writing  en- 
abled them  to  improve  their  writing. 

4.  That  they  believe  effective  writing  is  important 
to  success  in  their  respective  fields. 

5.  Increased  confidence  in  their  ability  to  meet  the 
professional  demands  of  writing  in  the  workplace. 

Teachers  will  report  the  following: 

6.  That  writing  assignments  in  W  courses  improved 
student  learning  of  course  material. 

7.  That  student  writing  in  Wcourses  improved  in 
response  to  constructive  feedback. 

B.  Computer  Skills 

The  Computer  Skills  requirement  is  intended  to 
achieve  two  goals.  TTie  first  goal  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  use  of  computer  technology  in  their 
personal  and  professional  lives.  The  second  goal  is 
to  assist  the  students  in  developing  a  set  of  skills  in 
using  the  computer  in  the  areas  of  management  and 
organization  of  data  and  the  communication  of  ideas. 

Following  completion  of  the  Computer  Skills  gen- 
eral education  requirement,  students  will  be  com- 
petent in  the  operation  of  a  number  of  standard 
computer  tools,  including  word  processors,  spread- 
sheets, and  communication  tools  (for  example,  elec- 
tronic mail  and  remote  file  access).  Students  will 
be  able  to  utilize  these  tools  to  present  information 
in  an  organized  and  effective  manner.  Students  will 
also  be  able  to  interpret  and  accommodate  current 
capabilities  and  future  advances  in  computer  tech- 
nology to  support  their  decision  making. 

C.  Mathematical  Sciences 

An  education  that  reflects  only  the  restricted  math- 
ematical needs  of  the  distant  past  is  not  adequate 
for  students  who  will  live  their  professional  lives  in 
the  twenty-first  century.  Therefore,  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences  requirement  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
following  competency  goals: 
1 .  To  develop  in  students  a  high  level  of  mathemati- 
cal literacy  in  order  that  they  be  able  to  adequately 
cope  with  the  demands  of  an  information-based  age. 
This  basic  literacy  may  assume  different  forms,  de- 
pending upon  students'  academic  curricula.  For  ex- 
ample, developing  skills  in  applying  the  methods 
of  modem  data  analysis  and  statistical  inference, 
mastering  the  more  classical  deterministic  meth- 
ods of  calculus,  or  (for  future  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary school  children)  to  actively  engage  fundamen- 
tal mathematical  concepts  in  the  ways  that  we 
would  have  them  to  teach:  to  explore,  investigate, 
validate,  discuss,  represent  and  construct. 


2.  To  enable  students  to  become  confident  in  their 
ability  to  do  mathematics  and  to  grasp  the  implica- 
tions of  the  many  mathematical  concepts  that  per- 
meate our  lives — concepts  such  as  chance,  rates  of 
change,  logic,  and  graphs. 

3.  T)  develop  in  students  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate and  to  reason  mathematically  because  math- 
ematics today  involves  much  more  than  calcula- 
tion. Clarification  of  the  problem,  formulating 
alternatives,  developing  appropriate  tools,  and 
analyzing  the  consequences  are  all  part  of  math- 
ematical communication  and  reasoning. 

D.  Physical  or  Biological  Science 

Science  is  required  of  Clemson  undergraduates  to 
achieve  two  goals.  The  first  goal  is  to  expose  stu- 
dents to  the  scientific  philosophy  that  the  natural 
world  is  mechanistic  and  largely  predictable  and 
can  be  systematically  studied  using  empirical  meth- 
ods. Mastery  of  these  methods  requires  particular 
reasoning  skills.  Following  successful  completion  of 
the  physical/biological  science  requirement,  stu- 
dents should  have  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship among  hypotheses,  experiments,  and  theories. 
They  should  be  able  to  use  the  methods  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  such  as  framing  a  question  precisely, 
developing  hypotheses,  designing  experiments,  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  data,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  making  a  defensible  claim. 

The  second  goal  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  major  principles  and  theories  of  a  particular  sci- 
ence, its  historical  development,  and  its  significance 
for  a  broader  world.  This  knowledge  will  give  stu- 
dents the  factual  basis  needed  to  practice  the  sci- 
entific method  successfully  in  a  particular  discipline. 

E.  Humanities 

The  humanities  is  a  broad  category  of  study  con- 
cerned with  human  nature,  thought,  emotion,  val- 
ues, interrelations,  and  culture.  Unlike  the  sciences 
and  the  social  sciences,  the  field  of  humanities  is 
designed  principally  to  insure  that  all  students  re- 
ceive a  balance  of  courses  which  generally  are  not 
applied  or  performance  based.  Specifically,  the 
courses  which  fulfill  the  humanities  general  educa- 
tion requirement  should  build  the  following  com- 
petencies: a  reflective  habit  of  mind,  self  and  social 
awareness,  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
development  of  our  culture  and  those  foreign  to 
ours,  a  heightened  aesthetic  and  ethical  sensibility, 
an  understanding  of  the  diverse  forms  of  expres- 
sion, the  ability  to  think  critically,  and  good  com- 
munication skills.  Humanities  courses  should  de- 
velop as  many  of  these  competencies  as  possible. 

E  Social  Science 

The  general  education  social  science  requirement 
will  introduce  students  to  human  social  and  cul- 
tural diversity.  The  courses  will  provide  students 
with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  human  actions.  The  social  science 
courses  will  also  reinforce  communication  skills  and 
challenge  students  to  enhance  their  critical  think- 
ing and  intellectual  development. 
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MINORS, 

PROGRAMS,  AND 
DEGREES 

Clemson  University  otters  73  undergraduate  dej^ree 
programs  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences;  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humani- 
ties; Business  and  Behavioral  Science;  Engineering 
and  Science;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Human 
Development. 

MINORS 

A  minor  consists  of  at  least  15  semester  credits,  with 
no  fewer  than  nine  credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
A  student  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field 
or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  hy  the  degree 
program.  In  programs  that  require  a  minor,  courses 
may  not  he  used  to  fulfill  both  the  major  and  minor 
requirements.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  general  educa- 
tion requirements,  however,  may  be  counted  toward 
the  minor.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
department  offering  the  minor  for  advising.  A  stu- 
dent may  specify  one  completed  minor  on  the  gradu- 
ation application  to  be  recorded  in  his/her  academic 
record.  Specific  requirements  are  detailed  below. 

Accounting 

A  minor  in  Accounting  requires  ACCT  201,  204, 
311,312,  and  nine  hours  selected  from  300-  or  400- 
level  accounting  courses.  Students  planning  to  pur- 
sue the  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy  degree 
program  should  select  courses  in  consultation  with 
the  school's  graduate  coordinator. 

Adult/Extension  Education 

A  minor  in  Adult/Extension  Education  requires 
AG  ED  403,  440,  445,  and  six  additional  credits 
selected  from  the  following:  AG  ED  407,  428,  450, 
(ED  E  THRD)  482,  PRTM  308. 

Aerospace  Studies 

A  minor  in  Aerospace  Studies  requires  A  S  109, 
1 10,  209,  210,  309, 310, 409,  and  410.  Completion 
of  A  S  Leadership  Laboratory  and  participation  in 
cadet  activities  are  mandatory.  Students  must  com- 
pete for  an  allocation  and  be  accepted  into  the  Pro- 
fessional Officer  Course  before  enrolling  in  A  S  309. 
( A  S  100  and  200  levels  may  be  taken  concurrently 
in  the  sophomore  year.) 

African  American  Studies 

A  minor  in  African  American  Studies  requires  15 
credits  at  the  300  and  400  levels  as  follows: 

Group  I— Three  credits  from  A  A  S  301,  498. 
Group  //—Three  credits  from  GEOG  330,  HIST 

338,  339,  438. 
Group  ///—Three  credits  from  ENGL  482, 483,  HIST 

311,312,  POSC  381,  SOC  460,  THEA  317. 
Group  /V — Three  credits  in  any  approved  course 

in  social  sciences. 
Group  V — Three  credits  in  any  approved  course  in 

the  humanities. 

Courses  are  to  he  scheduled  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  advisors.  African  American  Studies  ad- 
visors will  provide  all  affected  advisors  with  a  list  of 
approved  courses  prior  to  registration. 


Agricultural  Business  Management 

A  minor  in  Agricultural  Business  Management  re- 
quires AP  EC  ?02,  509,  5 1 9,  and  at  least  two  courses 
selected  fn>mAPEC:  508,  551, 402. 409,  4i3. 452. 
456,  460. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and 
Business 

A  minor  in  Agricultunil  Mechanization  and  Busine.ss 
requires  six  credit  hours  selected  from  AG  M  205, 
206,  301,  303;  and  nine  credit  hours  from  AG  M  401, 
402,403,406,452,460. 

Anthropology 

A  minor  in  Anthropology  requires  ANTH  201  and 
15  hours  from  the  following  ct)urses:  ANTH  301, 
320,  351,  403,  (JAPN)  417,  495,  498,  SOC  433. 
At  least  one  course  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

Athletic  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Athletic  Leadership  requires  17  credit 
hours  arranged  as  follows:  A  L  349,  350,  353,  361, 
362,  376,  and  one  of  the  following:  A  L  371,  372, 
373,  374,  375,  377.  Students  must  complete  a 
coaching  internship  or  athletic  administrative  in- 
ternship under  the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Lead- 
ership Minor  Coordinator. 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

A  minor  in  Beef  Cattle  Production  requires  AVS 
108,  202,  2 10,  370, 401 ;  and  three  credits  from  AVS 
310,353/354,375,453,455,470. 

Biochemistry 

A  minor  in  Biochemistry  requires  BIOCH  301, 423 
or431,  432,  433,434  (13  credits),  plus  at  least  two 
credits  from  any  other  biochemistry  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above,  BIOSC  416,  or  a  section  of 
BIOSC  493  designated  as  oriented  towards  bio- 
chemistry or  molecular  biology. 

Bioengineering 

A  minor  in  Bioengineering  requires  at  least  15  cred- 
its and  must  include  BIO  E  302,  320,  401.  The  re- 
maining six  credits  may  be  chosen  from  B  E  430, 
BIO  E  201,  420,  450,  BIOSC  222,  223,  458,  459, 
C  M  E  210,  or  E  M  304,  320,  or  M  E  301. 

Biological  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Biological  Sciences  requires  15  credits 
and  must  include  both  a  lecture  and  corresponding 
laboratory  in  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
303/307)  and  a  lecture  and  corresponding  labora- 
tory in  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309); 
remaining  credits  (minimum  of  seven)  must  be  se- 
lected from  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  or  GEN  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher. 

Business  Administration 

A  minor  in  Business  Administration  requires 
ACCT  201,  ECON  21 1,  212,  FIN  306,  LAW  322, 
MGT301,MKT301. 

Chemistry 

A  minor  in  Chemistry  requires  CH  101,  102,  and 
15  additional  credits  in  Chemistry,  at  least  nine  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level,  with  the 
courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry. 
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Cluster 

The  Claster  minor  allows  studcnt.s  a  somewhat  wider 
choice  of  course  materials  than  is  possible  with  the 
conventional  subject-matter  minor.  The  general  re- 
quirement for  the  Cluster  minor  is  15  credits  in 
courses  numbered  higher  than  3(X),  except  where 
noted  differently,  chosen  according  to  one  of  the 
plans  listed  below,  (bourses  within  the  student's  ma- 
jor area  may  not  be  included  in  the  Cluster  minor. 
Group  / — Socud  Sciences:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology. 
Group  // — Life  Sciences':  biochemistry,  biological 

sciences,  genetics,  microbiology. 
Group  /// — Physical  Sciences':  chemistry,  geology, 

physics. 
Group  IV — Engineering' :  courses  in  all  engineering 
majors  plus  engineering  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering graphics. 

'No  course  in  the  100  series  is  acceptable  coward  the  minur 
and  not  more  than  six  hours  in  the  200  series  are  acceptable. 

Communication  Studies 

A  minor  in  Communication  Studies  requires 
COMM  150  and  12  additional  credits  in  commu- 
nication studies,  nine  of  which  must  be  at  the  300- 
400  level.  Three  hours  at  the  400  level  must  be 
included. 

Communications 

A  minor  in  Communications  requires  18  credits 

distributed  as  follows: 

General  Communications  Option — ENGL  231,312, 

and  either  COMM  360  or  361,  PHIL  102,  and 

six  elective  credits. 
Advertising  Option— AP  EC  35 1 .  ENGL  23 1  or  304, 

G  C  104,  PSYCH  330,  and  five  elective  credits. 
Commerce  Option— AP  EC  351  or  THRD  468. 

COMM  360  or  361,  ENGL  23  lor  304,  MGT  301, 

and  six  elective  credits. 
Politics  Option- ENGL  3 1 2  and  either  COMM  360 

or  361 ,  P  O  SC  341 ,  343,  and  six  elective  credits. 

Elective  credits  are  approved  by  the  Chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  or  his/her  representative. 

Computer  Science 

A  minor  in  Computer  Science  requires  CP  SC  212 
and  12  additional  credits  in  computer  science  of 
which  at  least  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  300  level 
or  higher. 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

A  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
requires  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  and  nine  or 
more  credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Early  Intervention 

The  following  coursework  is  required  toward  meet- 
ing the  credentialing  standard  for  Early  lnter\'ention: 
ED  EC  336,  ED  F  334  or  PSYCH  340,  ED  SP  370, 
468,  HLTH  410,  411,  SOC  311.  In  addition  to 
coursework,  students  must  complete  an  internship/ 
practicum  experience.  This  intemship/practicum  will 
be  arranged  by  the  student's  home  department  and 
must  in\'ol\e  work  with  special  needs  children  ages 
0-3.  All  coursework  must  be  completed  before  the 
intemship/practicum  experience. 


Minors,  Programs,  and  Degrees 


East  Asian  Studies 

A  minor  in  East  Asian  Studies  requires  15  credits 
of  which  at  least  six  credits  must  he  at  the  400  level, 
distrihuted  as  follows:  three  credits  from  Group  1, 
six  additional  credits  selected  from  Group  1  or  from 
Group  II,  and  six  credits  from  Group  III: 
Group  /—CHIN  418,  HIST  334,  JAPN  (ANTH) 

417,  POSC372. 
Group  II— HIST  330, 333,  PHIL  (CHIN)  312,  313, 
PO  SC  472,  477,  REL  314,  or  any  other  ap- 
proved courses  selected  from  department  list. 
Group  lU—EAS  123,  JAPN  401,  499,  LANG  401, 
aiiy  Chinese  or  Japanese  language  course,  or  any 
other  approved  courses  selected  from  depart- 
ment list. 

Courses  in  Groups  II  and  III  must  represent  a  com- 
bination of  Chinese  and  Japanese  courses. 

Economics 

A  minor  in  Economics  requires  ECON  314,  315, 
and  nine  additional  credits  from  economics  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

Education 

A  minor  in  Education  requires  ED  405,  ED  F  301, 
302,  334  or  335,  ED  SP  370.  This  minor  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification  and 
is  not  intended  for  persons  who  plan  to  teach  in 
grades  K-1 2. 

English 

A  minor  in  English  requires  15  credits  in  English 

above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  follows: 

Group]— ENGL  411. 

Group  11- Three  credits  from  ENGL  405, 406, 407, 
408, 409, 410, 412,413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418. 

Group  111 — Three  credits  from  ENGL  422, 423, 424, 
425. 

Group  IV — Six  additional  credits  above  the  sopho- 
more level,  including  at  least  three  credits  from 
the  400  level. 

Department  certification  of  proficiency  in  composition  is  re- 
quired. (See  discussion  under  major  concentration  in  English. ) 

Entomology 

A  minor  in  Entomology  requires  ENT  (BIOSC)  301 
and  12  credits  in  entomology  courses  at  the  300 
level  or  higher. 

Entrepreneurship 

A  minor  in  Entrepreneurship  consists  of  15  credits 
including  the  following:  ACCT  201,  ECON 
(MGT)  306  or  314,  and  FIN  306.  Six  credit  hours 
from  one  of  the  following  tracks  are  also  required: 
Planning— MKT  (E  L  E)  314,  MGT  (E  L  E)  315 
Experiential- ELE301,401 
Foundations- ECON(ELE)321,SOC(ELE)356 


Note;  Not  ( 
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Environmental  Engineering 

A  minor  in  Environmental  Engineering  requires  at 
least  15  credits  as  follows:  EE&S  401  or  EN  SP  200, 
at  least  six  credits  selected  from  Group  I,  and  at  least 
three  credits  from  Group  II.  The  remaining  three 
credits  may  be  selected  from  either  group.  All  courses 
are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Engineering  and  Science. 

Group  I— EE&.S  402,  410,  41 1,  430,  484,  485,  486 

Group//— BE  322,  C  E  342,  447,  CH  223,411, 

413,  CH  E  401,  450,  EN  SP  400,  ENTOX  400, 

(BIOSC,  ENT)  430,  GEOL  408,  MICRO  305, 

410 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

A  minor  in  Environmental  Science  and  Policy  re- 
quires at  least  of  18  credits  including  EN  SP  200, 
400,  and  at  least  1 2  credits  from  the  following: 
Group  1 — Science  aryi  Engineering:  at  least  six  cred- 
its: BIOSC  410,  441,  442,  443,  446,  CH  413, 
CSENV  202,  (B  E)  408,  475,  490,  EE&S  401, 
402,  430,  485,  ENT  300,  ENTOX  400,  421, 
(BIOSC,  ENT)  430,  FOR  206,  W  F  B  414. 
Group  2 — Resource  Management;  at  least  two  cred- 
its: AGRIC  (EN  SP)  31 5,  B  E  364,  C  M  E  323, 
CRD  357,  CSENV  404,  EE&S  484,  ECON 
319,  FOR  315,  406,  GEOL  300,  W  F  B  306, 
(BIOSC)313,  350,412,  462. 
Group  3 — Eni'ironmenial  Policy  and  Social  Impacts: 
at  least  two  credits:  AP  EC  433,  EN  SP  471, 
472,  HIST  (F&RR)  392,  HLTH  43 1 ,  PHIL  345, 
PSYCH  355,  R  S  (SOC)  401 ,  W  F  B  430. 

Film  Studies 

A  minor  in  Film  Studies  requires  15  credits  in 
ENGL  above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: ENGL  357,  450,  451,  452;  and  one  of  the 
following:  ART  313,  ENGL  348, 430, 453, 459, 483, 
or  other  course  as  approved  by  the  departmental 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Financial  Management 

A  minor  in  Financial  Management  requires  FIN 
305,  306  or  311,  308,  312,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: FIN  307,  399,  or  any  400-level  FIN  course. 

Fine  Arts 

A  minor  in  Fine  Arts  requires  HUM  301,  302,  and 
15  credits  from  the  following  courses,  of  which  at 
least  nine  credits  must  be  earned  in  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher,  and  no  more  than  nine  credits 
in  any  discipline  selected  from  the  following:  A  A  H 
(all  courses),  ART  (all  courses),  COMM  363,  369, 
ENGL  345,  346,  357, 445, 446,  HUM  306,  309,  L  S 
214,  MUSIC  (all  courses),  THEA  (all  courses). 

Food  Science 

A  minor  in  Food  Science  requires  FD  SC  214,  401, 
and  eight  additional  credits  in  FD  SC  or  NUTR 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Forest  Products 

A  minor  in  Forest  Products  requires  15  credits  which 
must  include  at  least  four  courses  selected  from  the 
following:  FOR  341 ,  400, 441 ,  442, 444, 447,  PKGSC 
471 .  Other  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above  may  be 
selected  with  a  Forest  Products  advisor's  approval. 


Forest  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  Forest  Resource  Management  requires 
either  of  the  following: 

1.  FOR  305,  315,  460,  and  a  minimum  of  six  cred- 
its, selected  with  a  forestry  faculty  advisor's  ap- 
proval, from  any  forestry  course  (for  a  total  of  1 6 
credits). 

2.  A  formal  program  of  study  developed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  forestry  advisor,  containing  a  minimum 
of  1 5  credits  of  forestry  courses.  Nine  credits  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Geography 

The  Geography  minor  consists  of  three  credits  of 
geography  at  the  100  level  plus  15  credits  of  geogra- 
phy at  the  300  or  400  level.  At  least  one  400-levei 
geography  course  must  be  taken.  One  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  15-credit, 
upper-level  requirements  but  may  not  be  substituted 
for  the  required  400-level  geography  course:  BIOSC 
442,  RS  (SOC)  471. 

Geology 

A  minor  in  Geology  requires  GEOL  101,  102,  103, 
and  1 2  additional  credits  drawn  from  300-  and  400- 
level  geology  courses.  At  least  one  400-level  course 
must  be  included. 

Great  Works 

The  Great  Works  minor  requires  G  W  (ENGL)  301 
plus  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups. 
A  minimum  of  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

Group  / — Classical  Civilization:  Three  credits  froin 

ENGL 403, 404,  (COMM)  491,  HIST  354, 355, 

450,  PHIL  315,  POSC  450. 
Group  // — Post-classical  Literature:  Three  credits 

from  ENGL  408,  411,  414,  416,  FR  400,  G  W 

403,  GER  400,  SPAN  303,  401. 
Group  111 — Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Social  Thought: 

Three  credits  from  ENGL  350,  HIST  471,  PHIL 

316,  317,  PO  SC450,  REL  301,  302,  401. 
Group  IV — The  Arts:  Three  credits  from  A  A  H 

423,  424,  HUM  301,  302,  MUSIC  415,  416, 

THEA  315,  316. 
Group  V—The  Sciences:  ENGL  434 

Health  Science 

A  minor  in  Health  Science  requires  HLTH  298  plus 
1 2  additional  credits  drawn  from  the  300-  and  400- 
level  health  courses;  at  least  one  400-level  course 
must  be  included. 

History 

A  minor  in  History  requires  15  credits  in  history  at 
the  300  and  400  level.  Three  credits  at  the  400  level 
must  be  included. 

Horse  Production 

A  minor  in  Horse  Production  requires  AVS  202, 
204,  370,  412,  and  six  credits  selected  from  AVS 
205,309,310,385,405,407. 

Horticulture 

A  minor  in  Horticulture  requires  HORT  101  and 
12  additional  credits  of  horticulture  courses  (ex- 
cluding HORT  271 ,  408, 471 ),  nine  credits  of  which 
must  be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
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Human  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  Human  RcsDurcc  M.ina>jcmcni  a-quiriN 
18  credits  as  follows:  MCIT  501,  507,  510,400;  plus 
twoofthc  following:  Mc;T416,  425,451,45s. 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

The  minor  in  international  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence, open  to  students  in  any  major  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Science,  requires: 

1 .  Qimpletion  of  a  foreign  language  through  at  least 

202  ami 

2.  Either  (a)  nine  credits  of  engineering  or  science 

courses  at  the  500  level  or  higher  transferred  from 
a  foreign  institution  during  an  approved  study- 
ahroad  program  of  at  least  three  months,  or 
(h)  an  approved  international  internship  or  re- 
search program  in  engineering  or  science  of  at 
least  three  months  duration,  plus  nine  credits 
chosen  from  300  level  or  higher  foreign  language 
courses;  ECON  310,  412,  41  5;  and  PO  SC  561, 
362,371,375,472.477,478. 

The  international  study,  internship,  or  research 
program  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  and  Science. 

International  Politics 

A  minor  in  International  Politics  requires  PO  SC 
102  or  104;  361;  and  12  additional  credits  chiisen 
from  the  list  below.  At  least  three  of  these  credits 
must  be  from  Group  1  and  at  least  three  credits  from 
Group  II: 
Group  1— Comparative  Politics:  PO  SC  371,  471, 

472,476,477.478. 
Group  //— /ntemational  Politicy.  PO  SC  362,  565, 

367,428.457.465. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Political  Science  depart- 
ment chair.  POSC  3 10.  311.  389. 4 10.  and  489  may 
be  applied  to  the  requirements  for  the  International 
Politics  minor.  Students  majoring  in  Political  Sci- 
ence may  not  minor  in  International  Politics. 

Legal  Studies 

A  minor  in  Legal  Studies  requires  1 5  credits  at  the 
300—400  level,  with  at  least  six  credits  selected  from 
Group  1,  at  least  six  credits  selected  from  Group  II, 
and  the  remaining  three  credits  selected  froin  ei- 
ther group  at  the  student's  option': 
Group  /'—HIST  328,  329,  496,  PHIL  343,  PO  SC 

432,  433,  SOC  390. 
Group  /I— ECON  402,  LAW  512,  313,  322,  333, 

405,  420.  499. 

'Additional  courses  may  be  approved  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  a  representatives  selected  by  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities  and  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science. 

Management 

A  minor  in  Management  requires  18  credits  as  fol- 
lows: MGT  301,  307,  310,  390,  418,  422. 

Mathematical  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Mathematical  Sciences  requires 
MTHSC  208  and  12  additional  credits  in  math- 
ematical sciences  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 


Microbiology 

A  minor  in  Microbiology  requires  MIC^RO  505  and 
eleven  additional  credits  drawn  from  400-level  mi- 
crobiology courses. 

Military  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  requires  at  least  1  5 
credits  including  M  L  501,  502,  401,  402,  and  one 
of  the  following:  HIST  590,  NURS  505,  or  PO  SC: 
428.  Completion  of  Leadership  Laboratory  and  par- 
ticipation in  cadet  activities  are  mandatory.  (M  L 
100  and  200  levels  may  be  taken  concurrently  in 
the  sophomore  year. ) 

Modern  Languages 

A  minor  in  Modern  Languages  requires  15  credits 
in  one  modern  language  from  courses  at  the  500 
and  400  levels,  including  at  least  one  literature 
course  at  the  400  level.  In  French,  one  of  the  500- 
level  courses  must  be  FR  505.  FR  H458  and  H439 
and  SPAN  H438  and  H459  may  not  be  used  to  sat- 
isfy' requirements  for  the  French  or  Spanish  minor. 

Music 

A  minor  in  Music  requires  MUSIC  151,  152,  205, 
206,  251, 252;  415  or  416;  four  .semesters  of  en.semble, 
totaling  four  credits,  .selected  from  MUSIC  544, 56 1 , 
362,  563,  364,  369,  370,  373;  and  one  three-hour 
300/400-level  music  course. 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

A  minor  in  Natural  Resource  Economics  requires 
AP  EC  403  and  C  R  D  357  and  three  courses  se- 
lected from  the  following:  AP  EC  308,  352,  402, 
(C  R  D)  412,  433,  452,  R  S  (SOC)  401. 

Operations  Management 

A  minor  in  Operations  Management  requires  18 
credits  as  follows:  MGT  301.  310,  390,  400,  404; 
plus  either  MGT  402  or  408. 

Packaging  Science 

A  minor  in  Packaging  Science  requires  18  credits 
and  must  mclude  PKGSC  102.  202,  204,  and  206. 
The  remaining  nine  credits  may  be  selected  from 
FD  SC  401,  402,  FOR  441,  442,  445,  G  C  405, 
406,  PKGSC  368,  401,  404,  454,  464,  466. 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management 

A  minor  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement requires  one  of  the  following  options: 
Community  Leisure  Services — PRTM  301  (preferred) 
or  101;  PRTM  205,  521,  and  nine  additional 
credits  from  PRTM  307,  405.  421,  441. 
Non-profit  Leadership— CO-OP  101  (PRTM  405 
may  be  suhstituted.),  NPL  300,  and  one  course 
selected  from  each  of  the  following  areas: 
/_COMM  348,  480,  PRTM  508 
//_ED  F  534,  535,  PSYCH  540,  SOC  350 
///— HLTH  401 ,  MKT  428,  429,  PRTM  421 
JV'_MGT  507,  PO  SC  427,  PSYCH  568 
V— HLTH  440,  PHIL  344,  PO  SC  32 1 ,  PRTM 
305,321 
Recreation  Resource  Management — PRTM  301  (pre- 
ferred) or  101;  PRTM  270. 330. 474.  and  six  ad- 
ditional credits  from  PRTM  320. 403.  430.  431. 


Sport  Management— PRTM  501  (preferred)  or  101; 

PRTM  205.  254,  454.  and  six  crcdit.s  from 

PRTM  505,  507,441,452,455. 
Theni/Jeutii  Rcareatum — PRTM  501  (preferred)  or 

101;  PRTM  511  and  12  additional  credits  in 

PRTM,  nine  of  which  must  be  taken  from 

PRTM  518,412,415,417. 
TraidanJ Tourism— PRTM  501  (preferred)or  101; 

PRTM  542;  12  additional  credits  from  PRTM 

345, 544,  549,  445, 446.  either  (GEOC3)  450  or 

447. 

Philosophy 

A  minor  in  Philosophy  requires  15  credits  in  phi- 
losophy. The.se  may  include  one  100-level  philoso- 
phy course  (PHIL  101,  102,  or  103).  PHIL  401  or 
402  must  be  included. 

Physics 

A  minor  in  Physics  requires  PHYS  122,  221.  222. 
and  nine  additional  credits  in  physics  courses  at  the 

300  level  or  higher. 

Plant  Pathology 

A  minor  in  Plant  Pathology  requires  PL  PA  510 
and  1 2  credits  from  the  following:  any  500/400-level 
PL  PA  courses,  BIOSC  425,  426,  GEN  (BIOSC, 
MICRO)  418, 1  P  M  401,  MICRO  505. 

Political  Science 

A  minor  in  Political  Science  requires  PO  SC  101, 
102,  or  104  plus  15  additional  credits  at  the  300- 
400  level,  nine  of  which  must  be  selected  from  three 
different  fields  of  political  science  as  follows: 
American  Government— PO  SC  403, 405, 432, 442. 
Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  371,  471,  472.  476, 

477.  478. 
International  Politics- PO  SC  361.  362.  363.  428. 
PoUtical  Theory— PO  SC  450.  453. 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration — PO  SC  302, 

321,421.423.424. 

At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included.  No 
more  than  a  total  of  three  credits  from  PO  SC  310, 
311,  and  312  may  be  applied  to  the  requirements 

for  a  Political  Science  minor. 

Poultry  Science 

A  minor  in  Poultry  Science  requires  AVS  201  and 
1 2  additional  credits  from  AVS  1 10,  323, 400, 402, 
425,451,452,458. 

Psychology 

A  minor  in  Psychology  requires  PSYCH  201  and  1 5 
credits  from  300-  and  400-le\'el  psychoK)gy  courses. 
At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included. 

Public  Policy 

A  minor  in  Public  Policy  requires  POSC  321,  421, 
and  430,  plus  nine  credit  hours  in  courses  dealing 
with  specific  p<ilicy  domains  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

Religion 

A  minor  in  Religion  requires  15  credits.  REL  101  or 
102  must  be  included.  (Both  may  be  included.)  Nine 
credits  must  be  at  the  3CX)-level  or  above.  REL  401 
or  402  must  be  included.  PHIL  303  and  PO  SC  407 
may  be  included. 
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Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

A  minor  in  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  re- 
quires 15  credits,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  at  the 
400  level.  See  History  Department  advisor  for  list  ot 
approved  courses. 

Screenwriting 

A  minor  in  Screenwriting  requires  15  credits  in 
ENGL  above  the  sophomore  level  as  follows:  ENGL 
348,  357,  448  (six  credits);  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: ENGL  450, 45 1 ,  452, 453,  THEA  347,  or  other 
course  as  approved  by  the  departmental  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Sociology 

A  minor  in  Sociology  requires  SOC  201  and  15 
credits  from  sociology  and  rural  sociology  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  At  least  one  400-level 
course  must  be  included. 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

A  minor  in  Spanish-American  Area  Studies  re- 
quires the  equivalent  of  SPAN  202,  plus  15  credits 
distributed  as  follows:  six  credits  from  HIST  340, 
341,  342,  440,  GEOG  340;  six  credits  from  SPAN 
308,  311,  (PO  SO)  382, 403,  422, 435;  and  ECON 
410. 

Textiles 

A  minor  in  Textiles  requires  15  credits  from  the 
following:  TEXT  201,  202,  460,  and  any  other  ap- 
proved textile  course  such  as  TEXT  308,  314,  416, 
426,  428,  440,  470,  471,  472,  475,  476. 

Theatre 

A  minor  in  Theatre  requires  20  credits  arranged  as 
follows:  three  credits  of  dramatic  literature  and  his- 
tory (ENGL  404,  410,  411,  412, 430,  THEA  347); 
three  credits  of  theatre  history  (THEA  315,  316, 
317);  six  credits  in  a  sequence  (THEA  278/479, 
315/316,  347/447,  372/472,  376/476,  377/477  or 
487  or  497);  six  credits  in  THEA  at  the  300-400 
level;  and  two  credits  of  THEA  279. 

Turf  grass 

A  minor  in  Turfgrass  requires  CSENV  202  ,  HORT 
212,  412,  and  two  of  the  following:  AG  M  402, 
HORT  433,  PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

Urban  Forestry 

A  minor  in  Urban  Forestry  requries  a  minimum  of 
16  credits,  distributed  as  follows: 
Group  /—FOR  (HORT)  427, 450, 480,  HORT  208. 
Group  U — A  minumum  of  three  credits  selected 

from  CRP401.  HORT  308. 
Group  III — A  minimum  of  three  credits  selected 

from  ENT  401  or  HORT  303. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

A  minor  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology  requires 
W  F  B  300;  350;  six  additional  hours  selected  from 
300-level  or  higher  W  F  B  courses,  except  463  and 
490;  and  three  credits  selected  from  AP  EC  475, 
BIOSC  464, 468, 470, 472, 477,  ENTOX  400,  FOR 
415. 


Women's  Studies 

A  minor  in  Women's  Studies  requires  15  credits  at 
the  300  and  400  level,  distributed  as  follows: 
Group  /—Six  credits:  W  S  301  and  459  or  498. 
Group  II — Six  credits  chosen  from  core  courses: 
ENGL  380, 436,  HIST  318,  PSYCH  308,  SOC 
461,  and  any  additional  courses  approved  for 
Group  n. 
Group  III — The  final  three  credits  may  be  earned 
by  taking  any  approved  Women's  Studies  mi- 
nor course. 
Courses  selected  in  Groups  11  and  111  must  repre- 
sent at  least  two  disciplines.  Courses  are  to  be  .sched- 
uled in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  advisors. 
The  Women's  Studies  advisor  will  provide  all  af- 
fected advisors  with  a  list  of  approved  courses  prior 
to  registration. 

Writing 

A  minor  in  writing  requires  15  credits  as  follows: 
Business  arxd  Technical  Option — AP  EC  351  or  G  C 
104,  CP  SC  120,  ENGL  304  or  314,  490,  495. 
JoumalismOption— ENGL  23 1,333,  334,  335;  one 
of  the  following:  AP  EC  351,  COMM  250, 
CPSC  120,  GC  104,  ENGL  217, 304,  312, 314, 
PHIL  102,  THRD468,  and  any  course  approved 
by  the  Chair  of  the  English  Department. 
Writing  Pedagogy  Option— ENGL  312,  400,  401, 
485;  elective  (three  credits),  any  300-  or  400- 
level  writing  course  offered  by  the  Department 
of  English. 
Creative  Writing  Options 

Drama— THEA  (ENGL)  347, 447  (six  credits), 
ENGL  430,  and  one  of  the  following:  ENGL 
312,410,411. 
Fiction — ENGL  345,  432,  445  (six  credits),  and 
one  of  the  following:  ENGL  312,  418,  425, 
426. 
Poetry— ENGL  346,  446  (six  credits),  431,  and 
one  of  the  following:  ENGL  312,  413,  416, 
417. 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

Clemson  Univetsity  will  award  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofes- 
sional  Studies  to  a  student  who  is  pursuing  a  degree 
in  a  professional  school.  The  student  must  have  also 
satisfactorily  completed  three  years  of  undergradu- 
ate work  in  an  appropriate  curriculum  and  the  first 
year  of  work  in  an  accredited  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  other  accredited  professional  school,  pro- 
vided the  student  fulfills  the  requirements  for  the 
three-year  program  as  follows  and  the  other  speci- 
fied conditions  are  met. 

1 .  At  least  two  of  the  three  years  of  preprofes- 
sional  work,  including  the  third  year,  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  this  University. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  undergraduate  work 
(i.e.  preprofessional  school  credit)  must  be  presented. 

3.  Normal  progress  must  have  been  made  toward 
fulfilling  the  degree  requirement  of  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  at  Clemson. 

4.  The  student  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional  Studies 
must  be  recommended  by  the  college  at  Clemson 
in  which  the  curriculum  that  he/she  is  majoring  as 


a  Clemson  student  is  located  or  by  the  college  in 
which  three  years  of  normal  progress  toward  a  de- 
gree can  be  identified. 

5.  If  the  combination  of  preprofessional  work 
taken  and  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  professional 
school  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  required  in 
some  other  bachelor's  degree  program  at  Clemson, 
the  college  concerned  may  recommend  the  other 
bachelor's  degree. 

The  above  requirements  and  conditions  became  ef- 
fective July  1,  1974,  and  will  apply  to  all  students 
who  satisfy  these  requirements  and  conditions  af- 
ter that  date. 

A  Clemson  student  having  left  the  University  be- 
fore receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  (prior  to  July  1, 
1974)  and  having  enrolled  immediately  in  an  ac- 
credited professional  postgraduate  school  may  apply 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Clemson  and  have  his/ 
her  application  considered  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  college(s)  at  Clemson  considering  the  applica- 
tion is  authorized  to  examine  the  student's  entire 
record  in  both  preprofessional  and  professional  stud- 
ies and  exercise  its  own  judgment  concerning  the 
three-year  requirement  for  Preprofessional  Studies. 

SECOND 
BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

To  complete  a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  a  stu- 
dent must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours 
at  Clemson  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of  hours 
required  for  either  degree  and  satisfy  all  course  and 
grade  requirements  for  the  second  degree. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 

A  student  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  may 
be  awarded  a  single  baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
double  major.  The  two  majors  may  be  within  a 
single  college  or  may  involve  two  colleges  but  are 
limited  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Graduate  degrees  are  available  from  all  five  colleges 
in  addition  to  the  interdisciplinary  programs  offer- 
ing degrees  in  Digital  Production  Arts  and  Policy 
Studies.  Clemson  University  offers  103  graduate 
degree  programs.  The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Doctor  of  Education,  Education  Specialist, 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Master  of  Architecture,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Master  of  Career  and  Technology  Educa- 
tion, Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Mas- 
ter of  Construction  Science  and  Management, 
Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Electronic  Com- 
merce, Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Fine  Arts, 
Master  of  Forest  Resources,  Master  of  Health  Ad- 
ministration, Master  of  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment, Master  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management,  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy, 
and  Master  of  Public  Administration  are  awarded 
to  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  prescribed 
graduate  programs. 

For  further  information  concerning  advanced  de- 
grees, see  the  Graduate  Announcements. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY,  AND 
LIFE  SCIENCES 


A(Jditit)nal  inturmatiDn  on  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  virtital.clemson.edulgroupslCAFLSII . 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sci- 
ences offers  a  broad  range  of  academic  degree  pro- 
grams providing  a  sound  knowledge  base  and  tech- 
nical expertise  in  the  basic  and  applied  sciences  in- 
cluding the  life  sciences.  The  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  is  available  in  16  academic  programs;  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  in  Biological  Sciences. 

Preprofessional  Health  Studies  non-degree  programs 
are  offered  in  Premedicine,  Prepharmacy,  Prereha- 
bilitation  Sciences,  and  Preveterinary  Medicine.  A 
bachelor's  degree  can  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  addi- 
tional requirements  specified  by  the  University. 

The  undergraduate  academic  programs  include  Ag- 
ricultural and  Applied  Economics  with  concentra- 
tions in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Community 
and  Economic  Development;  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion; Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business; 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  with  concentra- 
tions in  Dairy  Business,  Equine  Business,  Food 
Animal  Business,  Poultry  Business,  and  Preveteri- 
nary and  Science;  Biochemistry;  Biological  Sci- 
ences; Biosystems  Engineering;  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  with  concentrations  in  Conser- 
vation Biology,  Natural  Resource  and  Economic 
Policy,  and  Natural  Resources  Management;  Food 
Science;  Forest  Resource  Management;  Genetics; 
Horticulture;  Microbiology  with  a  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy concentration;  Packaging  Science;  Turfgrass; 
and  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology. 

Minors 

Minors  are  available  to  students  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  educational  background  and  enhance 
their  expertise.  (See  page  54  for  acceptable  minors.) 

Scholarships 

A  range  of  scholarships  is  available  to  students  who 
excel  in  their  academic  performance.  Information 
on  scholarships  and  financial  aid  can  be  obtained 
from  specific  departments  in  the  College  or  from 
the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  in  Sikes  Hall. 

Student  Services 

The  college  has  a  comprehensive  Student  Service 
Center  offering  a  career  library,  company  literature, 
career  search  technology,  and  video/audio  resources. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Agricultural  Economics  curriculum  emphasizes 
a  strong  background  in  economics  with  applications 
to  production  agriculture,  agribusiness,  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  environment.  Courses  are  also  in- 
cluded in  basic  agricultural  and  biological  sciences, 
liberal  arts,  and  business. 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  in  Agri- 
cultural Economics  are  many  and  diverse.  Private 
sector  opportunities  include  agricultural  produc- 
tion, banking,  finance,  marketing,  and  public  rela- 
tions. Public  sector  opportunities  include  national/ 
local  organizations,  government  agencies,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  cooperative  extension  ser- 
vices. Graduates  have  also  begun  businesses  or  re- 
turned to  family-owned  businesses.  This  major  also 
provides  an  excellent  background  for  professional 
or  graduate  study  in  several  disciplines. 

Students  in  the  Agricultural  Economics  curriculum 
take  a  basic  set  of  courses  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
students  concentrate  in  one  of  five  emphasis  areas: 
Agricultural  Business,  Economics,  International 
Trade  and  Development,  Production,  and  Real  Es- 
tate. Students  should  select  an  emphasis  area  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  Industries 
3  -  AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Society 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sciences 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Accounting  Requirement' 

6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

18 


Second  Semester 


-  AP  EC  )08  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 

-  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

-  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

-  Accounting  Requirement' 

-  Oral  C^ommunication  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3-RS301  Rural  Sociology  or 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  459  The  G)mmunity 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  420  World  Agricultural  Trade  or 
3  -  AP  EC  460  Agricultural  Finance 

3  -  ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  or 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermed.  Macroeconomics 

3  -  LAW  312  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  AP  EC  (CSENV)  426  Crop.  Systems  Analysis 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Elective 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 
6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
6  -  Elective 

Ti 

1 3 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■ACCT  201  and  202  or  307. 

'See  advisor.  An  emphasis  area  should  be  selected  by  the  end 

of  the  sophomore  year  in  consultation  with  advi.sor.  Select 

18  credits  from  one  of  the  following: 
Agriculmrai  Busmess— MGT  301.  307,  MKT  301,  and  nine 

credits  from  a  department  approved  list. 
Economics— ECON  430,  MTHSC  207,  210.  and  nine  credits 

from  a  department  approved  list. 
/niCTnanoTvil  Trade  and  DiH-elopnv.'ni — Six  credits  of  AP  EC  490 

or  two  courses  of  the  same  foreign  language.  ECON  310  or 

412.  and  nine  credits  from  a  department  approved  list. 
ProducDon — Eighteen  credits  frxim  a  department  approved  list. 
Red  Estate— AP  EC  313,  413,  FIN  507,  417.  and  six  credits 

from  a  department  approved  list. 
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COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

CONCENTRATION 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Community 
and  Economic  Development  provides  career  oppor- 
tunities for  social  science  administration,  manage 
ment,  outreach,  and  research.  A  Bachelor  of  Sci 
ence  degree  in  Agricultural  and  Applied  Econom 
ics  with  a  concentration  in  Community  and  Eco 
nomic  Development  facilitates  employment  with 
local,  state,  regional,  federal,  and  international 
agencies;  research  and  consulting  firms;  financial 
institutions;  foundations  and  councils;  public  and 
private  utilities;  and  organizations  requiring  entre- 
preneurial skills.  This  major  provides  an  excellent 
background  for  professional  and  graduate  study  in 
several  disciplines. 

Associations  between  natural  resources  and  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  are  investi- 
gated. The  Community  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment curriculum  provides  the  conceptual,  analyti- 
cal, and  pragmatic  qualifications  to  succeed  as  an 
economic  development  specialist.  Students  receive 
practical  training,  and  internships  are  available  to 
complement  coursework. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Society 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.I' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 
3  -  ECON  2 1 2  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  R  S  301  Rural  Sociology 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  352  Public  Finance 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 

Health-Care  Economics 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 

5  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  41 1  Regional  Impact  Analysis 

3  -  C  R  P  401  Intro,  to  City  and  Regional  Plan. 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  471  Demography 

3  -  Advanced  Marketing  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412  Regional  Economic 

Development  Theory  and  Policy 
3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 

and  Community  and  Rural  Development 
3  -  R  S  (SOC)  401  Human  Ecology  or 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  459  The  Community 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  two-semester  sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  biological 

science,  each  including  a  laboratory. 
^See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'See  advisor. 
■•Select  from  300-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political 

science,  psychology,  or  sociology. 
'Select  from  400-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political 

science,  psychology,  or  sociology. 
"MiCr  314.  423.  427,  428,  or  429. 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Agricultural  Education  provides  broad  preparation 
in  agricultural  sciences  and  professional  education, 
including  communications  and  human  relations 
skills.  In  addition  to  required  courses,  students  may 
select  a  minor.  (See  page  54.) 

The  Bachelor's  degree  prepares  students  for  profes- 
sional education  positions  in  the  mainstream  of  ag- 
riculture including  teaching,  cooperative  extension 
service,  and  government  agricultural  agencies.  This 
degree  also  prepares  students  for  other  educational 
work  such  as  agricultural  missionary,  public  rela- 
tions, and  training  officers  in  agricultural  industry. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  102  Agric.  Ed.  Freshman  Seminar 

3  -  AG  ED  200  Agric.  Applic.  of  Microcomputers 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

3  -  AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agric.  Ed. 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
3  -  Elective 


17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  201  Intro,  to  Agricultural  Education 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  202  Agric.  Ed.  Sophomore  Seminar 

4  -  AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience 

3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 
3  -  HORT  2 1 2  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 

19 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  303  Mech.  Technology  for  Agric.  Ed. 

3  -  AG  ED  403  Prin.  of  Adult/Ext.  Education  or 

3  -  AG  ED  440  Program  Dev.  in  Adult/Ext.  Ed. 

3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

4  -  AVS  202  Introductory  Animal  Sciences  or 

3  -  PRTM  301  Recreation  and  Society  or 
3  -  W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management 

3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

15-16 


40 


( idllcgc  of  AKnculturc,  Forcstrv,  and  Life  Science^ 


Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  302  Agric.  Education  Junior  Seminar 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  FOR  305  Woodland  Management  or 

3 -FOR  315  Woodland  Ecology 
3  -  HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.I' 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II 
3  -  AG  ED  401  Methods  in  Agricultural  Ed. 

1  -  AG  ED  402  Agric.  Education  Senior  Seminar 
3  -  AG  ED  404  Biotechnology  in  Agric.  Educ. 

2  -  AG  ED  425  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

12  -  AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching  or 

1 2  -  AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and 
Leadership  Education 
2j  AG  ED  423  Curriculum 

14 

129-130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  108,  203,  207,  EX  ST 

301.  MTHSC  101  and  EX  ST  301  are  recommended. 
■Sec  General  Education  Requii 


AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 
AND  BUSINESS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  ma- 
jor provides  a  program  for  students  who  desire  train- 
ing in  areas  relevant  to  dynamic  agricultural  enter- 
prise. The  program  is  organi-ed  with  strength  in  both 
business  management  and  technical  support  of  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness.  To  produce  well  rounded 
individuals  with  good  communication  skills,  the  cur- 
riculum includes  courses  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  English  composition,  and  public  speaking. 

Graduates  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Busi- 
ness find  meaningful  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  a  variety  of  situations  directly  and  indi- 
rectly related  to  agricultural  production,  process- 
ing, marketing,  and  the  many  services  connected 
therewith.  Farming  and  technical  sales  in  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  heavy  equipment  indus- 
tries are  frequently  chosen  careers. 

By  completing  this  curriculum,  graduates  will  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  an  Agricultural  Busi- 
ness Management  minor.  Contact  the  Enrolled  Stu- 
dent Services  Office  to  have  the  minor  recorded. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  M  101  Introduction  to  Ag.  Mechanration 
3  -  AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  Industries 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  101  Composition  1 

Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sciences 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

iy 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AG  M  206  Agricultural  Mechanization 

3  -  AG  M  303  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agric. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Social  Science  Requiremenf* 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3_ 

18 


AG  M  406  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Systems 

AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

Minor' 

Social  Science  Requirement^ 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  402  Drainage,  Irrig.  and  Waste  Mgt. 

AG  M  452  Farm  Power 

AG  M  460  Farm  and  Home  Utilities 

AG  M  472  Seminar 

AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 

Minor' 


Second  Semester 

1  -  AC)  M  401  Environmental  Ctmtrul  for  I'l.mt.s 

and  Animals 

2  -  AC3  M  403  Structures  for  Plants  and  Animals 

3  -  AG  M  408  Equipment  Sales  and  Service 

3  -  Agriculture  Requirement' 
7  -  Elective 

16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  minimum  of  MX  credits  Mflcctcd  from  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC 

101;  MTHSC  102;  MTHSC  106. 
'Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206.  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'Select  from  EOF  302.GECX3  101.  301.  302.  HIST  101, 102, 

172,  I73.POSC  101, PSYCH  201. SOC  201. (RS)40l.in 

any  AP  EC  or  R  S  courses. 
'Select  from  Agricultural  Easiness  Management  minor  list. 
'See  advisor. 

ANIMAL  AND 
VETERINARY  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  curriculum  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
provides  students  with  a  broad  base  of  understand- 
ing of  scientific  principles  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  scientific,  technical,  and  business  phases 
of  livestock  and  poultry  production,  prcxessing,  and 
marketing.  Completion  of  general  education  require- 
ments, basic  sciences,  applied  sciences,  and  student- 
selected  courses  of  personal  interest  prepares  gradu- 
ates well  for  successful  careers.  All  students  complete 
a  common  freshman  year;  the  curriculum  is  then  di- 
vided into  five  concentrations:  Dairy  Business, 
Equine  Business,  Food  Animal  Business,  Poultry  Busi- 
ness, and  Preveterinary  and  Science.  Each  concen- 
tration includes  specialized  courses  unique  to  students 
pursuing  careers  in  those  fields. 

Many  opportunities  are  available  to  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences  graduates,  including  produc- 
tion, sales  and  marketing,  business  management, 
advertising,  extension,  meat  and  dairy  industry',  and 
teaching.  Graduates  in  the  Preveterinary  and  Sci- 
ence Concentration  also  meet  all  requirements  for 
admission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools  in- 
cluding the  veterinary  medicine  programs  for  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  Tuskegee  University. 

Freshman  Year  Program 

First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  100  Orientation  to  AVS 

4  -  AVS  202  Introductory  Animal  Sciences 
4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AVS  108  Animal  and  Dairy  Sci.  Techniques 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  in 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Comp<isition  II 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15-17 


College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences 


DAIRY  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

AVS  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques 

CSENV  202  Soils 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 

Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 


18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  '  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 

3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

4  -  AVS  404  Dairy  Cattle  Feedmg  and  Mgt.' 
4_-  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

2  -  AVS  461  Physiology  of  Lactation 

3  -  CSENV  423  Field  Crop— Forages 
1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
1  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 
4  -  AVS  430  Dairy  Processing  I 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  '  Animal  Production  Requirement' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 
3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 
3  -  Business  Requirement'' 
7  -  Elective"" 
16 

134-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120,  204,  210. 

'Taught  fall  semester  of  even-numbered  years;  may  be  taken 

in  the  senior  year.  See  advisor  for  scheduling  alternatives. 
<See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403,  460, 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  3 1 5,  AP  EC  309,  319,  351 ,  409, 433, 460, 

CSENV  (BE)  408,  ECON  21 1,212,  LAW  312,  31 3,  MGT 

301,  307. 


*See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  401,  402,  408,  412,  431.  May 
be  taken  either  first  or  second  semester  of  senior  year. 

'Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
if  necessary. 

EQUINE  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

1  -  AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 

Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  Sciences  or 
4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

2  -  AVS  205  Light  Horse  Management 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 

3  '  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
1  -  Elective 

17-18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

2  -  AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation 

3  '  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

2  -  AVS  385  Equine  Behavior  and  Training 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3_-  CSENV  423  Field  Crop— Forages 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  AVS  407  Equine  Theriogenology 

4  '  Animal  Production  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement"* 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  AVS  412  Horse  Production 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  Business  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective' 
17 

134-138  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

•See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120,  203,  210. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  401,  402,  404,  408. 

^See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403,  460, 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  AP  EC  309,  319,  351, 409, 433, 460, 

CSENV  (B  E)  408,  ECON  211,  212,  LAW  312,  313,  MGT 

301. 
*Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 

if  necessary. 

FOOD  ANIMAL  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

1  -  AVS  210  Animal  Science  Techniques 

4  -  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 


AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 
AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
COMM  250  Public  Speakmg 
Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 
Elective' 


Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 
AVS  353  Meats 
AVS  354  Meats  Laboratory 
AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 
Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
Elective' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 
4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement'' 

6  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Elective' 

18 


42 


C  .'dIIl-hc  of  AKnculture,  pDrcstry,  and  Life  Sciences 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 

3  -  MOT  307  Personnel  Management 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement* 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective''' 
76 

134-137  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Educatuin  Reqiiii 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120,  203.  204. 

'Students  opting  to  use  elective  hours  to  pursue  a  minor  should 

inform  their  advisors  early  in  their  academic  careers. 
*See  advisor.  Select  f^om  AVS  401  or  408;  and  402,  404.  or 

412. 
'See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  405,  460, 

AGRIC(ENSP)315,APEC309, 519,351,409,433,460, 

CSENV  (B  E)  408,  423,  ECON  211,  212,  LAW  312,  313, 

MGT301. 
'Electives  may  he  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 

if  necessary. 


POULTRY  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 
AVS  120  Poultry  Techniques 

4  -  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.I' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

2  -  AVS  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Eval. 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
I  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

2  -  AVS  400  Avian  Physiology' 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Business  Requirement'' 


Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  425  Poul.  Products  Grading  and  Tech.' 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

I  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 

3  -  Business  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 

18 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  AVS  458  Avian  Microbiol,  and  Parasitology 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement'' 
3  -  Business  Requirement* 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  AVS  402  Poultry  Management 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 
3  -  Business  Requirement* 
7  '  Elective' 

n 

134-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■See  advisor  Select  from  AVS  203,  204,  210. 

'Taught  fall  semester  of  even-numbered  years;  may  be  taken 
in  the  senior  year  See  advisor  for  scheduling  alternatives. 

*See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403.  460, 
AGRIC(ENSP)315,APEC309.319.351.409.433,460, 
CSENV  (B  E)  408,  ECON  211,  212.  LAW  312.  313,  MGT 
301. 

'Taught  in  alternate  years;  may  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 
See  advisor  for  scheduling  alternatives. 

'Select  from  AVS  40 1 ,  404, 408. 412.  Some  courses  are  taught 
on  an  alternate  semester/year  cycle.  See  advisor  for  sched- 
uling alternatives. 

'Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
if  necessary. 

PREVETERINARY  AND 
SCIENCE  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 
6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.I  and  E.2' 
3  -  Elective' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

I  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 
AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 
GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 
Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 
3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 
I? 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 
4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement* 

3-4  -  Animal  Products  Requirement' 

8  -  Elective' 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
10-  Elective' '' 


1 34- 1 38  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120.  203,  204,  210. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Students  opting  to  use  elective  hours  to  pursue  a  minor  should 

inform  their  advisors  early  in  their  academic  careers. 
'Select  from  AVS  401,  402.  404.  408.  412.  Some  courses  are 

taught  on  an  alternate  semester/year  cycle.  See  advisor  for 

scheduling  alternatives.  Tuskegee  University  Veterinary 

School  requires  three  credits  of  poultry  science. 
'See  advisor  Select  from  AVS  353/354. 425. 430.  Some  courses 

are  taught  on  an  alternate  semester/year  cycle.  See  advisor 

for  scheduling  alternatives. 
'Electives  may  he  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 

if  necessary. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biochemistry  is  the  study  of  the  molecular  basis  of 
life.  To  comprehend  current  biochemical  informa- 
tion and  make  future  contributions  to  our  molecular 
understanding  of  life  prcKesses,  students  must  obtain 
a  broad  background  in  biology  and  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  biochemistry  curriculum. 

The  program  provides  an  excellent  educational 
background  for  professional  schtxil  (medicine,  den- 
tistry, or  veterinary  medicine)  and  graduate  schix)l 
in  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  or  another  bio- 
logical science  discipline.  Graduates  will  find  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  research  and  service 
programs  of  universities,  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
research  institutes,  and  industrial  and  government 
laboratories. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  1 

4  -  CH  lOI  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4j  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 
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Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  U 

4  '  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

3  '  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3-4  Advanced  Mathematics  Requirement- 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 
3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  431  Physical  Approach  to  Biochem. 

2  -  BIOCH  433  General  Biochemistry  Lab.  I 

3  -  CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry'' 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  432  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism 
2  -  BIOCH  434  General  Biochemistry  Lab.  II 

2  -  BIOCH  436  Nucleic  Acid  and  Protein  Biosyn. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOCH  491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry'^ 
3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1-2  -  Advanced  Laboratory  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry'' 
2  -  BIOCH  (GEN)  493  Senior  Seminar 

4  -  Science  Requirement" 
7  -  Elective 

16 

1 29- 13 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  225  may  substitute  for  CH  227,  and  CH  226  may  substi- 
tute for  CH  228.  In  both  cases,  the  additional  hour  of  credit 
counts  toward  a  science  requirement. 


■'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  206,  301,  or  302. 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 

*CH  331  may  be  substituted. 

'A  one-year  sequence  in  a  foreign  language  (strongly  recom- 
mended) or  any  humanities  or  social  science  courses  listed 
in  section  E.2  or  F  of  the  General  Education  Requirements. 

''To  be  taken  over  two  semesters  with  the  same  faculty  member. 

'BIOSC  462  or  CH  3 17. 

"Select  from  courses  in  BIOSC,  CH,  CP  SC,  GEN,  MTHSC, 
MICRO,  PHYS,  PL  PA,  or  as  approved  by  advisor  in  con- 
sultation with  the  biochemistry  faculty. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bit)logy  encompasses  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
modern  life  sciences,  including  the  study  of  all  as- 
pects of  life  from  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
whole  organism  down  to  the  subcellular  levels  and 
up  through  the  interactions  of  t)rganisms  to  the  in- 
tegrated existence  of  life  on  the  entire  planet.  De- 
scriptive,  structural,  functional,  and  evolutionary 
questions  are  explored  through  the  hierarchy  of  the 
organization  of  life.  Applications  of  current  ad- 
vances to  the  health  and  well-being  of  man  and 
society,  to  nature  and  the  continuation  of  earth  as 
a  balanced  ecosystem,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
place  of  natural  science  in  our  cultural  heritage  re- 
ceive emphasis. 

Majors  in  Biological  Sciences  receive  classroom, 
laboratory,  and  field  training  in  biology  with  an  em- 
phasis on  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  as  nec- 
essary tools.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biological 
Sciences  curriculum  prepares  students  fot  graduate 
study  in  any  of  the  life  science  areas  (such  as  agricul- 
tural sciences,  biochemistry,  botany,  cell  and  molecu- 
lar biology,  conservation,  ecology  and  environmen- 
tal science,  entomology,  forestry,  genetics,  industrial 
and  regulatory  biology,  microbiology,  morphology, 
physiology,  wildlife  biology,  and  zoology;  for  the 
health  professions  ( medic  ine,  dentistry,  etc. ) ,  veteri- 
nary medicine;  and  for  science  teaching. 

Entomology  Emphasis  Area 

Bachelor  of  Science  students  who  wish  to  special- 
ize in  entomok)gy  may  elect  this  emphasis  area.  Re- 
quirements are  as  follows:  ENT  (BIOSC)  400,  ENT 
(BIOSC)  415,  and  seven  additional  credits  selected 
from  ENT  300,  308,  401,  404,  407,  ENT  (BIOSC) 
436,  ENT  (BIOSC)  455,  ENT  (BIOSC,  WEB) 
469,  490,  ENT  (GEN)  495,  PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  1' 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 

1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  IP 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  Animal  Diversity  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.  l** 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry^ 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  Plant  Diversity  Requirement'' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

1  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Lab.' 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1  and 
1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  F 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -  Major  Requirement** 
3  -  Elective 
16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar' 
1 2  -  Major  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

17 


Second  Semester 

14  -  Major  Requirement" 
3  -  Elective 


135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  110  and  1 1 1  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103  may  .substitute  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  substi- 
tute for  BIOL  1 11.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from  departmen- 
tal course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see  advisor. 

'If  not  completed  in  the  freshman  year,  the  required  1-2  cred- 
its must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from 
departmental  course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see 
advisor. 

'Select  from  BIOSC  302/306, 303/307,  or  ENT(BIOSC)  301. 
Entomology  Emphasis  Area  students  must  satisfy  the  Ani- 
mal Diversity  Requirement  with  ENT  (BIOSC)  301. 

■•See  General  Education  Requirements. 
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\:\  I  228  may  he  Mih.titiitcd  tor  BleXJl  i  }0l 

"BltlSC  304/508  or  BIOSC:  )05/)09. 

'Physics  with  calculus  is  a  thrcc-scmcstcr  sequence.  Students 
selecting  this  option  may  wish  to  take  PHYS  222/224  in  the 
senior  year  to  complete  the  sequence. 

"See  advisor.  At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  taken  from 
each  of  the  lollowinj!  areas:  Ecology,  Cell  Biology,  Physiol- 
ogy. Six  credits  of  lab  are  rc-quircd  and  must  include  a  lab 
from  each  of  two  of  the  three  core  areas  (Ecology,  Cell  Biol- 
ogy, and  Physiology)  to  match  the  major  core  lecture  course 
taken.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  BICX-H 
W2.  MICRO  WS,  or  any  BIOSC,  BOX,  i>r  ZOOL  course  at 
the  300  level  or  aKive.  Note:  It  is  recommended  that  Ento- 
mology emphasis  area  students  take  BIOSC'  47S  to  siitisfy 
the  physiology  requirement  and  BIOSC-  476  to  satisfy  one  ot 
the  core  lab  requirements. 

'Entomolgy  emphasis  area  students  are  advised  to  take  ENT 
461  and  462  in  lieu  of  BIOSC  493. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Art.s  in  Biological  Sciences  pro- 
vides a  strong  foundatit)n  in  biology  and  is  ideal  for 
students  desiring  a  liberal  education  emphasizing 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  life  sciences. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1' 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  1' 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  11" 

1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  11' 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  Ft)reign  Language  Requirement' 

n 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement'' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

5  -  Literature  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

16-17 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  IMOCH  505  Flvsential  Elements  of  Biochemistry 

1  -  BKX:i  1  506  E,sscntial  Elements  of  Biv)ch.  Lib. 

5  -  BIOSC  355  Evolutionary  Biology 
}  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 
3  -  Minor*" 

I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3- HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  t^r 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
4 -PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement^ 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor*" 
6-5  -  Elective 
17-16 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Rec]uirement' 
6  -  Minor*" 

4  -  Elective 
16 

1 34  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  1 10  and  1 1 1  are  strongly  recommendeil;  however,  BIOL 
103  may  substitute  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  substi- 
tute for  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from  departmen- 
tal course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see  advisor. 

-If  not  completed  in  the  freshman  year,  the  required  1-2  cred- 
its must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from 
departmental  course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see 
advisor. 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

*At  least  one  lecture  course  and  associated  laboratory  must  be 
completed  for  both  Animal  Diversity  (BIOSC  302  plus  306 
or  BIOSC  303  plus  307)  and  for  Plant  Diversity  (BIOSC 
304  plus  308  or  BIC^SC  305  plus  309). 

''Select  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200-level  only)  or 
foreign  language  literature  (300-level  or  higher). 

'See  pages  35-38. 

'At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  taken  from  each  of  the 
following  areas:  Ecology,  Cell  Biology,  Physiology. 

BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Biosystems  Engineering  program  is  admin- 
istered jointly  by  the  Qillege  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Science.  See  page  78  for  the  curriculum. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  En\  iroiimcEit.il  .ind  N.itur.il  Resources  curricu- 
lum produces  professionals  who  have  a  brirad-based 
knowledge  in  natural  restmrces  and  an  ability  to  in- 
teract with  other  resource  profevsionals  to  provide 
thoughtful  solutions  to  environmental  and  n;itural 
resource  problems.  The  world  is  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources,  but  the  probleras  associ- 
ated with  their  conservatitm  are  immease.  Protec- 
tion of  rare  and  endangered  species,  preventing  and 
controlling  invasions  of  exotics,  protecting  old 
growth  forests,  restoring  degraded  ectwystems,  and 
balancing  the  resource  demands  of  industry  and  the 
public  are  stime  of  the  environmental  issues  which 
are  enmeshed  in  politicized  environments. 

Three  concentations  are  offered  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Natural  Resources  majt)r.  The  Con- 
servation Biology  concentration  is  oriented  toward 
students  who  desire  a  greater  exposure  to  taxa,  their 
habitats  and  their  interrelationships.  TTie  Natural 
Resource  and  Economic  Policy  ctmcentration  pro- 
vides more  in-depth  study  in  economics  and  policy 
applications.  The  Natural  Resources  Management 
concentration  emphasizes  both  res(_)urce  manage- 
ment and  negotiation  skills. 

Graduates  in  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
are  well-prepared  for  further  graduate  studies  in 
natural  resources  and  related  fields.  Potential  pub- 
lic sector  employers  of  graduates  include  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  resource  management  agen- 
cies, private  industries  impacting  land  and  water 
resources,  environmental  management  consulting 
firms,  and  various  environmental  advocacy  groups. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
1  -  E  N  R  101  Introduction  to  Environmental 

and  Natural  Resources  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  11 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  E  N  R  102  Introduction  to  Environmental 

and  Natural  Resources  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  Elective 

Ti 


I 
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CONSERVATION  BIOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  '  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

3-4  -  Physical  Environment  Requirement" 

3-4  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16-18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement'' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3-4  -  Physiology  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Taxonomy/Hahitat  Requirement' 

15-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement'' 

3  -  Natural  Resource  Economics  Requirement'' 

3-4  -  Taxonomy/Hahitat  Requirement' 

15-16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434  Geographic  Information 

Systems  for  Landscape  Planning 
3  -  E  N  R  (BIOSC)  413  Restoration  Ecology 
3  -  Conservation  Colloquium' 
2-3  -  Conservation  Policy/Law  Requirement** 
3-4  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement' 
14-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
6-8  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

15^17 

125-132  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requ 

^GEOG  106,  GEOL  101,  CSENV  202,  or  PHYS  240. 

'Select  from  AG  M  301.  BIOSC  302/306,  303/307,  304/308, 
305/309,  320,  406/407,  410/411,  442,  464,  468,  472,  477, 
CSENV  404,  ENT  (BIOSC)  301,  ENT  (BIOSC)  415, 
(W  F  B)  469,  FOR  205,  251,  406,  GEOL  112,  210,  403, 
MICRO  403,  W  F  B  418,  440,  462.  At  least  four  of  the 
courses  must  be  laboratories  or  courses  with  a  required  labo- 
ratory component. 

^BIOSC  441,  442,  443,  446,  or  470. 


'AN  PH  301,  BIOSC  401/402,  458,  475,  or  BIOSC  (AVS) 

480. 
"AP  EC  433,  475,  CRD  357.  or  FOR  304. 
'APEC490,BlOSC491,ENT490,FOR419,orWFB493. 
»EN  SP  472,  FOR  400,  406,  or  W  F  B  430. 
Notes.- 

1 .  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  take  organic  chemistry  after  completing  CH 
101/102. 

2.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  substitute  MTHSC  106/108  or  106/207  for 
MTHSC102andEXST301. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology  or 

3  -  Minor' 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  Ecology  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Minor' 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  319  Environmental  Economics 
3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 
2-5  -  Ecology  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Minor' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
3  -  Political  Science  Requirement'' 

14-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  403  Land  Economics  or 

3  -  AP  EC  420  World  Agricultural  Trade 

3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 

3  -  AP  EC  475  Econ.  of  Wildlife  Mgt.  and  Policy 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412  Spatial  Competition  and 
Rural  Development 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement- 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  41 1  Regional  Impact  Analysis 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  401  Human  Ecology 

3  -  Conservation  Colloquium' 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 
3  -  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434  Geographic  Information 
Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  or 

3  -  Minor' 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
7  -  Elective  or 

4  -  Elective  ar\d 
3  -  Minor' 


126-129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Minor  is  optional  but  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  Bio- 
chemistry; Biological  Sciences;  Chemistry;  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
vironmental Science;  Environmental  Science  and  Policy; 
Forest  Resource  Management;  Geography;  Geology;  Horti- 
culture; Legal  Studies;  Microbiology;  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management;  LIrban  Forestry;  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies Biology.  Courses  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  both  major  and 
minor  requirements. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  at  least  three  credits  from  BIOSC  441,  CSENV  202, 
EN  SP  200,  FOR  206,  315,  W  F  B  350,  412.  Remaining 
credits  may  be  selected  from  AG  M  301,  BIOSC  302/306, 
303/307,  304/308, 305/309, 320, 406/407, 410/41 1, 464, 468, 
472, 477,  CSENV  404,  ENT  (BIOSC)  301,  ENT  (BIOSC) 
415,  ENT  (BIOSC,  WEB)  469,  FOR  205,  251,  MICRO 
403,  WF  6418,440. 

'POSC  302,  42 1,430,  432,  or  433. 

'AP  EC  490,  BIOSC  491,  ENT  490,  FOR  419,  or  W  F  B  493. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  FOR  206  Forest  Ecology 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  or 

3  -  BIOSC  406  Intro.  Plant  Taxonomy  and 
1  -  BIOSC  407  Plant  Taxonomy  Lab. 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

3  -  Minor' 


17 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writins 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol. 

3  -  Minor' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 

3  -  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -  Conservation  Colloquium^ 
6  -  Minor' 

4  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434  Geographic  Information 

Systems  for  Landscape  Planning 
3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
3  -  FOR  400  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Res. 

2  -  FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 

3  -  W  F  B  418  Fishery  Conservation 
3  -  Minor' 

17 

1 29  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'A  minor  Is  required  and  must  be  selected  from  tiie  following: 
Biochemistry;  Biological  Sciences;  Chemistry;  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmental  Science;  Environmental  Science  and  Policy; 
Forest  Resource  Management;  Geology;  Horticulture;  Legal 
Studies;  Microbiology;  Natural  Resource  Economics;  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  Urban  Forestry;  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Biology.  Courses  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill 
both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

'AP  EC  490,  BIOSC  491,  ENT  490,  FOR  419,  or  W  F  B  493. 

FOOD  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Food  Science  majors  apply  principles  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences  to  the  creation,  prixiuction,  process- 
ing, evaluation,  packaging,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  safe,  nutritious,  and  enjoyable  foods  and  food 
products.  The  safety  of  foods  during  processing  and 
preservation,  the  provision  of  foods  with  adequate 
nutritional  value,  adherence  to  dietary  recommen- 
dations, and  the  conservation  of  resources  are  im- 
portant consumer  issues  addressed  by  food  scientists. 

The  curriculum  allows  flexibility  for  concentrating 
in  one  of  two  areas.  In  the  Food  Science  and  Tech- 
nology concentration,  students  may  emphasize  busi- 
ness, engineering,  food  packaging,  additional 
ences,  or  other  areas  that  complement  requirements 
of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists.  The  Nutri 
tion  and  Dietetics  concentration  emphasizes  nu 
trition  and  related  areas.  It  is  currently  granted  ap 
proval  status  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Dietetics  Education  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association,  216  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IL 
60606-6995. 


FiK)d  priKessing  industries,  ingredient  manufactur- 
ers, and  packaging  suppliers  employ  FixmJ  Science 
graduates  in  fcxjd  product  development,  quality  as- 
surance, prtxJuction,  management,  and  business  and 
technical  sales.  State  and  federal  agencies  also  need 
graduates  for  food  safety  and  regulatory  positions. 
With  the  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  concentration, 
employment  opportunities  include  dietitians,  nu- 
tritionists, consultants,  and  fixxl  specialists.  Gradu- 
ates in  Food  Science  are  also  well  prepared  to  pur- 
sue graduate  study  in  many  areas. 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
trition allows  students  to  count  up  to  twelve  hours 
of  graduate  credit  toward  both  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Food  Science  and  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Culinary  Sciences. 
Students  participating  in  this  program  must  have 
completed  the  junior  year,  must  have  earned  a  mini- 
mum 3.4  grade-point  ratio,  and  must  be  admitted  to 
the  Graduate  School  prior  to  registering  for  gradu- 
ate courses.  Details  of  the  suggested  curriculum  and 
program  information  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1  at 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

1  -  FD  SC  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food 
3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

15-17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  11  m 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

2  -  FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and 

Nutrition  Science 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement" 

16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semster 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  ard 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  m 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  or 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  HuiTianities  Requirement  E.l^ 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 
15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Bitxhemistry 
1  -  BIOCH  306  Essential  Elements  of  Bioch.  Lab. 

3  -  FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Preservation 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  306  FiKxi  Service  Operations 

3  -  FD  SC  404  FiKxi  Preservation  and  PrKcssing 

2  -  FD  SC  407  Quantity  FikkI  Prtxiuction 

3  -  NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 
3  -  Emphasis  Arca^ 

3  -  Elective 
I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  FD  SC  408  Food  Process  Engineering 

4  -  MICRO  407  F(X)d  and  Dairy  Microbiology 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
3-4  -  Elective 

17-18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  I 
1  -FDSC  417  Seminar 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

5  -  Emphasis  Area* 
1  -  Elective 

li 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

3  -  FD  SC  409  Total  Quality  Management  for  the 

Food  and  Packaging  Industries 

1  -FDSC  418  Seminar 

4  -  Department  Requirement* 
4  -  Emphasis  Area* 

16 

130-135  Total  Semester  Hours 

NUTRITION  AND  DIETETICS 

CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Fixid  Service  Operations 

3  -  FD  SC  404  Fexxl  Preser\'ation  and  Processing 

2  -  FD  SC  407  Quantity  Fcxid  Production 

3  -  NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  NUTR  455  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
16 


College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sci 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  I 

2  -FDSC491  Practicum 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

4  -  NUTR  424  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  I 

2-3  Elective 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

3  -  FD  SC  409  Total  Quality  Management  for  the 

Food  and  Packaging  Industries 

4  -  MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 
4  -  NUTR  425  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  II 
3  -  NUTR  426  Community  Nutrition 


130-135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC102orl06. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'COMM150or250. 

^See  advisor. 

'ENGL  304  or  314. 

'FD  SC  42 1 ,  49 1 ,  or  PKGSC  464/466. 

FOREST  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  com- 
bines a  broad  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
applied  forest  sciences.  This  combination  provides 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources,  products,  and  services. 

Foresters  are  qualified  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  They  may  be  engaged  as  managers,  adminis- 
trators, or  owners  of  forest  lands  or  forest-based  busi- 
nesses; as  technical  specialists  in  the  production  of 
timber,  useable  water,  wildlife,  and  aesthetic  values, 
and  in  the  recreational  use  of  the  forest;  or  as  profes- 
sionals in  other  areas  where  the  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources  is  a  concern.  Foresters  earning  advanced 
degrees  find  employment  in  academic  work  and  in 
research  conducted  by  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  curriculum,  accredited  by  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  provides  a  strong  program  in  the  ba- 
sic knowledge  and  skills  required  of  a  professional 
forester.  Forest  Resource  Management  majors  will 
select  a  minor.  (See  page  54-)  The  curriculum  also 
provides  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  graduate 
study.  The  Department  of  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Forest  Resources,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  General  and  Organic  Chemistry' 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  FOR  101  Introduction  to  Forestry 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  IF 

-  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

-  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

-  FOR  221  Wood  Properties  1 

-  Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 
3  -  Economics  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.Z"* 
16 

Forestry  Summer  Camp 

2  -  FOR  251  Forest  Communities 

4  -  FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration 

1  -  FOR  254  Forest  Products 

7 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics' 
3  -  FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics 

3  -  FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 

4  -  FOR  413  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Management 
3  -  FOR  460  Silviculture  I 

3  -  Minor' 
19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writmg 

2  -  FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  and  CIS  in  Forestry 

3  -  FOR  418  Forest  Resource  Valuation 
3  -  FOR  462  Silviculture  II 

3  -  Minor' 

4  -  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forestry  Products 

2  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 

3  -  FOR  417  Forest  Res.  Mgt.  and  Regulation 
6  -  Minor' 

15 

Second  Semester 

2  -  FOR  406  Forest  Watershed  Management 

3  -  FOR  415  Forest  Wildlife  Management 

2  -  FOR  423  Current  Issues  in  Natural  Resources 
2  -  FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 

2  -  FOR  431  Rec.  Resource  Plan,  in  Forest  Mgt. 

3  -  Minor' 

14 

136  Total  Semester  Hours 


'CH  101  may  be  substituted. 

'May  be  satisfied  by  CH  102  (if  CH  101  Is  taken)  or  CH  106 

(ifCH  105  is  taken). 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
*See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Select  ECON  course  from  General  Education  Requirement  F 
''MTHSC  203,  301 ,  or  equivalent  may  be  substituted. 
'To  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

GENETICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Genetics  is  the  study  of  heredity.  Genetics  research 
takes  many  forms,  from  the  study  of  heredity  at  the 
level  of  individual  molecules  to  study  at  the  level 
of  cells  and  chromosomes,  individuals,  or  popula- 
tions. To  comprehend  current  genetic  information 
and  to  make  future  contributions  to  our  molecular 
understanding  of  life  processes,  students  must  ob- 
tain a  broad  background  in  biology  and  a  firm  foun- 
dation in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  genetics  curriculum. 

A  degree  in  genetics  is  a  strong  preparation  for  many 
careers.  The  degree  is  an  excellent  foundational 
degree  for  medical,  veterinary,  or  pharmacy  school 
as  well  as  graduate  research  in  any  discipline  re- 
lated to  biology,  including  bioinformatics,  forensic 
technology,  and  genetic  counseling.  Because  of  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  genetics  in  everyday  life,  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Genetics  can  also  be  a  di- 
rect path  to  a  career  in  the  emerging  biotechnol- 
ogy industries  (pharmaceuticals,  agricultural  tech- 
nologies, biomimetic  minerals)  either  in  research, 
sales,  or  business  operations.  Combined  with  a  law 
degree,  a  genetics  bachelor  of  science  is  a  good  back- 
ground for  a  career  as  a  patent  attorney. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 


Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Prmciples  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I' 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  r 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

14 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  BiOCH  301  Molecular  BiiKhemistry 

1  -  BIOL  302  Molecular  Biology 

-  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

-  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

-  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

-  Humanities  Requirement  E.I' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  GEN  410  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I 

1  -  GEN  411  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  1  Lab. 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

i5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEN  420  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  11 

1  -  GEN  421  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  Lab. 
3  -  GEN  440  Bioinformatics 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  GEN  450  Comparative  Genetics 

2  -  GEN  491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics' 

3  -  Science  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEN  491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics' 
2  -  GEN  (BIOCH)  493  Senior  Seminar 
2-4  Genetics  Requirement'' 
6  -  Elective 

13-15 

11 8- 120  hours 

'Medical,  veterinary,  and  graduate  school  requirements  often 
include  two  semesters  of  physics  taught  with  calculus  and 
the  physics  laboratory.  Students  are  encouraged  to  checlc 
perstmally  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  post- 
graduate programs. 

^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'To  be  taken  over  two  semesters,  preferably  with  the  same  fac- 
ulty member. 

^Select  from  BIOCH  423,  431,  432,  BIOSC  335,  401,  432, 
440, 459, 475,  MICRO  416.  Other  courses  must  be  approved 
by  advisor. 

'Select  from  AVS  470.  BIOCH  436,  CSENV  405,  GEN 
(BIOSC)  405,  416,  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418,  (BIOSC, 
HORT)  465,  (ENT)  495,  MICRO  415. 


HORTICULTURE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Horticulture  i>  the  art,  science,  and  business  of  food 
crops,  ornamental  plants,  and  turfgrasses  and  their 
productiim,  utilization,  and  maintenance.  A  strong 
foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  and  humanities  is 
built  on  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany, 
physics,  computer  science,  communications,  eco- 
nomics, and  humanities.  Horticulture  as  a  science 
depends  on  disciplines  such  as  plant  pathology, 
plant  physiology,  entomology,  forestry,  agronomy, 
soils,  agricultural  engineering,  and  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. Business  courses  contribute  to  a  well- 
rounded  curriculum.  A  growing  aspect  of  horticul- 
ture involves  the  management  of  enterprises,  from 
production  to  distribution  and  marketing.  Horti- 
culture as  an  art  involves  the  arrangement  of  plants 
in  an  aesthetically  pleasing  fashion. 

Students  begin  professional  development  as  under- 
graduates. An  internship  in  a  horticultural  enterprise 
is  required.  Students  considering  graduate  schtxil  are 
advised  to  take  optional  courses  in  the  basic  sciences 
as  well  as  conduct  an  undergraduate  research  project. 
Those  with  strong  interests  in  specific  disciplines  may 
complete  special  problems  under  the  supervision  of 
a  faculty  member. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function 

1  -  BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

3  -  Business  Requirement* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials 

3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 

1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Lab. 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

14 

Summer 

3 -HORT  271  Internship' or 

3  -  HORT  471  Advanced  Internship' 


49 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Businevi  Requirement- 

3  -  Life  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Physical  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Plant  Pr(.)tection  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  PhysioUigy  Lab. 

1  -  HORT  409  Seminar 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

4  -  Physical  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement' 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

3  -  Life  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 

15 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requin 

■See  advisor.  Select  from  approved  departmental  hst. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  rwo  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  complet- 
ing HORT  303.  Prior  approval  is  required,  and  a  2.0  grade- 
pomt  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  bacteria,  vi- 
ruses, yeasts,  filamentous  fungi,  protozoa,  and  uni- 
cellular algae.  Microbiologists  seek  to  describe  these 
organisms  in  terms  of  their  structures,  functions, 
and  processes  of  reproduction,  growth,  and  death 
at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  They  are 
also  concerned  with  their  ecology,  particularly  in 
regard  to  their  pathological  effects  on  man,  and  with 
their  economic  importance. 

The  Microbiology  major  provides  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  basic  microbiological  skills.  Further,  stu- 
dents receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biochemistry,  all  essential  to  the 
training  of  a  modem  microbiologist.  Students  can 
prepare  for  a  variety  of  careers  through  a  wide  choice 
of  electives.  The  Microbiology  curriculum  with  Mo- 
lecular Biology  Concentration  is  recommended  for 
students  planning  postgraduate  programs.  Micro- 
biology graduates  may  enter  graduate  schcKil  in  mi- 
crobiology, bicKhemistry,  bioengineering,  or  related 
disciplines;  they  may  enter  a  medical  or  dental 
school  or  pursue  a  career  in  one  of  the  many  indus- 
tries or  public  service  departments  dependent  upon 
microbiology.  Some  of  these  are  the  fermentation 
and  drug  industries,  medical  and  public  health  mi- 
crobiology, various  food  industries,  and  agriculture. 
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Microbiology  majors  planning  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  a  medical  or  dental  school  should  inform  their 
advisors  immediately  upon  entering  the  program. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1' 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
16 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  IP 
4  '  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

1  '  MICRO  100  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs 

3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 

16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

4-3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  or 

Science  Requirement' 
17-16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MICRO  401  Advanced  Bacteriology 
4-3  -  Physics  Requirement' 

6-7  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 

4  -  MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 

4  -  Physics  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

3-4  -  Elective 

18-19 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
14-13  -  Approved  Requirement' 
17-16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MICRO  41 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 
12  -  Approved  Requirement' 

16 


'BIOL  103  may  substitute  for  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104  may 
substitute  for  BIOL  111;  the  remaining  1-2  hours  required 
must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  hours  in  either 
biological  sciences  or  microbiology. 

^Select  from  MTHSC  108,  301,  or  EX  ST  301.  MTHSC  108 
is  required  for  Microbiology — Molecular  Biology  majors. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

■'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

*A  minimum  of  15  credits  must  be  selected  from  AVS  458, 
BIOSC  403, 404, 425, 426, 456/457,  MICRO  400, 403, 407, 
410,  413,  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  416,  417,  491  (six  credits 
maximum  with  advisor's  approval). 

''GEOL  101  or  any  science  course  at  the  sophomore  level  or 
above,  excluding  microbiology,  with  advisor's  approval. 

'Select  from  PHYS  207/208  or  122/221/223. 


MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 


See  Microbiology  cun 


,  for  Freshn 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Microbiology  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  401  Advanced  Bacteriology 

4  -  MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414  Basic  Immunology 
4-3  -  Physics  Requirement'' 
2-3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 

3  -  MICRO  417  Molecular  Mechanisms  of 

Carcinogenesis  and  Aging 

4  -  Physics  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  423  Principles  of  Biochemistry 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 

3  -  MICRO  416  Introductory  Virology 

3  -  Elective 

16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  432  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism 

4  -  MICRO  411  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

3  -  MICRO  491  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology 
8  -  Elective 

li 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

■'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'AVS  458,  BIOSC 403, 404, 425, 426, 456/457,  MICRO  400, 

403,  407,  410,  or  413. 
'Select  from  PHYS  207/208  or  122/221/223. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Packaging  Sci- 
ence prepares  students  for  careers  in  industries  pro- 
ducing and  utilizing  packages  for  all  types  of  prod- 
ucts. Packaging  is  an  essential  part  of  industrialized 
economies,  protecting,  preserving,  and  helping  to 
market  products.  The  field  of  packaging  is  highly 
competitive  and  highly  innovative,  requiring  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  professional  positions. 

Opportunities  for  employment  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  career  paths  such  as  manufacturing,  mar- 
keting, sales,  design,  purchasing,  quality  assurance, 
and  customer  services.  Most  career  opportunities 
are  in  positions  requiring  technical  knowledge  com- 
bined with  marketing  and  management  skills. 

The  core  curriculum  assures  graduates  of  having  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  by  most  entry-level 
packaging  positions.  Emphasis  area  choices  allow 
students  to  select  courses  to  improve  career  prepa- 
ration for  specific  industry  segments.  TTie  food  pack- 
aging emphasis  area  prepares  students  for  this  tech- 
nically challenging  field;  the  general  packaging 
emphasis  area  allows  students  to  concentrate  in 
other  speciality  areas,  such  as  environmental  sci- 
ence or  graphic  communications. 

Students  changing  majors  to  Packaging  Science  must 
have  at  least  a  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science' 
1  -  Elective 

18 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  hitro.  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  V 

4  -  PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manuf.' 
3  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 
Drawing  and  Computer-Aided  Drafting 


Second  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Preservation 

4  -  G  C  104  Graphic  Communications  I 
3  -  PKGSC  204  Container  Systems' 

1  -  PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Lah. 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.I'' 

17 
Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education^ 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  PKGSC  368  Packaging  and  ScKiety 
3  -  PKGSC  404  Mechanical  Properties  of  Packages 
and  Principles  of  Package  Evaluation 

2  -  PKGSC  454  Package  Evaluation  Lab. 

3  -  Emphasis  Area- 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement* 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  PKGSC  401  Packaging  Machinery 

3  -  PKGSC  440  Packaging  for  Distribution 

3  -  Emphasis  Area- 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PKGSC  464  Food  Packaging  Systems 

1  -  PKGSC  466  Food  Packaging  Systems  Lab. 
3  -  Emphasis  Area- 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2'' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PKGSC  416  Appl.  of  Polymers  in  Packaging 
3  -  PKGSC  420  Package  Design  and  Development 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
9  -  Elective 
18 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 


'A  C  or  better  i>  rcquitcj  in  tUis  Luursc  lui  tir.iJuatum. 

'See  advuor. 

'PHYS  122  and  124  may  be  suUtituteJ. 

*See  General  EJiicatiun  Requirements. 

'Students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  15-wcck  pe- 
riod (six  months  preferred)  of  Cooperative  Education. 

»AP  EC  202  or  ECON  21 1,  and  three  credits  selecti-d  fnim 
HIST  101.  102,  172.  17V  PO  SC  101,  I'SYCH  201.  R  S 

(S(x:)40i;S(x:20i,r.E(X^  loi,  lov 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
HEALTH  STUDIES 

Non-degree 

The  health  professions  need  individuals  with  a  di- 
versity of  educational  backgrounds  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  talents  and  interests.  The  phik>sophies  of 
education,  the  specific  preprofessional  course  re- 
quirements, the  noncognitive  qualifications  for  en- 
rollment, and  the  systems  of  training  vary  among 
the  professional  health  schools;  but  all  recognize 
the  desirability  of  a  broad  education — a  good  foun- 
dation in  the  natural  sciences,  highly  developed 
communication  skills,  and  a  solid  background  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  absolute 
requirements  for  admission  to  professional  health 
schools  are  limited  to  allow  latitude  for  developing 
individualized  undergraduate  programs  of  study; 
however,  most  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
require  16  semester  hours  of  chemistry,  including 
organic  chemistry,  eight  hours  of  biological  sciences, 
eight  hours  of  physics,  and  at  least  one  course  in 
calculus.  These  requirements  should  be  balanced 
with  courses  in  vocabulary  building,  the  humani- 
ties, and  social  sciences.  The  basic  requirements  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  as  many  of  the  courses  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as  possible  should 
be  completed  by  the  third  year  so  that  students  will 
be  prepared  to  take  the  Dental  Admission  Test  or 
the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  prior  to  ap- 
plying to  a  professional  school. 

Undergraduates  may  also  prepare  to  study  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  and  other  health  professions.  While 
the  basic  requirements  for  these  professional  schools 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  dentistry,  specific  requirements  for  indi- 
vidual schools  in  these  professions  vary  somewhat; 
consequently,  interested  students  are  advised  to 
consult  with  the  chief  health  professionals  advisor. 

At  Clemson,  rather  than  having  a  separate,  orga- 
nized preprofessional  health  study  program,  students 
are  allowed  to  major  in  any  curriculum,  as  long  as 
the  basic  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional 
health  schtxil  are  fulfilled.  These  schtxils  are  not  as 
concerned  aKiut  a  student's  major  as  they  are  about 
academic  performance  whichever  curriculum  the 
student  chooses.  Professional  health  schix)ls  have 
neither  preferences  nor  prejudices  concerning  any 
curriculum,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their 
entering  students  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  cur- 
ricula. The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student's  do- 
ing well  in  the  curriculum  chosen,  and  this  becomes 
critical  as  competition  increases  for  the  limited  num- 
ber of  places  available  in  professional  health  schools. 
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PREPHARMACY 

Preph.irmacy  is  a  iwo-ycar  program  requiring  a 
minimum  of  68  semester  hours.  Upon  completion 
of  the  curriculum,  students  will  be  eligible  to  apply 
to  a  college  of  pharmacy,  usually  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  St)uth  Carolina  or  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  The  degree  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  by 
the  institution  attended.  It  is  imponant  for  students 
to  work  closely  with  their  advisor  as  there  are  varia- 
tions in  courses  required  by  the  pharmacy  schiwli. 

For  financial  aid  purpt>ses,  students  in  the  Prcphar- 
macy  program  are  considered  to  be  enrolled  in  a  de- 
gree-seeking program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Qimposition  I 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability'  or 
3  -  HIST  365  English  Cultural  History- 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  li 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  /  or 

3_-  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis 

17-18 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology  or 

3-4  -  Physiology  Requirement' 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement^ 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement  or 

3  -  Liberal  Arts  Requirement' 
17-19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement  or 

3  -  Liberal  Arts  Requirement' 
17-18 

68-72  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Chemistry  requires  proficiency  in  algebra;  ph>'5ics  requires  pro- 
ficiency in  trigonometry.  Entering  freshmen  must  present  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  register  in  the  first  semester  in  MTHSC  103. 

•The  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  math 
course.  The  Universiry  of  Jviuth  Carolina  requires  a  history 
course.  To  be  eligible  tor  K-vth  professional  schixils,  the  course 
not  taken  this  semester  must  be  taken  during  a  summer  term. 

'The  Medical  University'  of  Sn-vuth  Carolina  requires  MICRO 
305.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  physiology 
course.  To  be  eligible  for  Kith  professional  schools,  the  course 
not  taken  this  semester  must  be  taken  dunng  a  summer  term. 
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■"See  advisor. 

■"The  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  credit  for  two  se- 
mesters of  a  foreign  language  or  exemption  by  examination. 
Students  exempting  the  foreign  language  must  take  a  lib- 
eral arts  requirement.  Either  the  foreign  language  or  the  lib- 
eral arts  requirement  meets  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  requirement. 


PREREHABILITATION 
SCIENCES 

Prerehabilitation  Sciences  includes  concentrations 
in  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  physician 
assistant,  and  allied  health  areas.  This  curriculum 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  reha- 
bilitation medicine  programs  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  other  professional 
schools.  This  program  requires  a  minimum  of  68- 
90  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  coursework  de- 
pending on  the  concentration.  In  addition,  students 
must  apply  to  a  professional  school  for  acceptance 
into  its  program. 

Because  preparation  of  some  of  the  concentrations 
requires  three  years,  students  are  advised  to  select  a 
major  with  similar  requirements  after  consultation 
with  the  Prerehabilitation  Sciences  advisor  The  fol- 
lowing curriculum  fulfills  the  general  requirements 
for  those  fields,  requiring  only  two  years  of  prerequi- 
sites. The  Prephysical  Therapy  and  Preoccupational 
Therapy  concentrations  require  an  additional  year 
of  electives.  These  electives  should  he  chosen  after 
consultation  with  the  advisor.  Professional  schools 
may  change  their  requirements  at  any  time,  so  it  is 
imperative  that  students  in  this  major  stay  in  close 
contact  with  their  advisor 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Prere- 
habilitation Sciences  program  are  considered  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  degree-seeking  program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
17-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement^ 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
17 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  11 
3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication 
3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  HIST  365  English  Cultural  History 
4_-  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

17 

Third  Year'* 

68-90  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Two  courses  selected  from  MTHSC  102  or  106 
and  EX  ST  30 1  or  MTHSC  30 1 .  To  register  for  MTHSC  1 02 
or  106,  entering  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  register  in  the 
first  semester  for  MTHSC  103. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

■"Currently  only  the  Prephysical  Therapy  and  Preoccupational 
Therapy  concentrations  require  a  third  year.  Although  any 
credit  course  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  third  year, 
students  are  advised  to  select  courses  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor  to  satisfy  General  Education  Requirements. 

PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Under  a  regional  plan,  the  South  Carolina  Prevet- 
erinary  Advisory  Committee  coordinates  a  program 
for  South  Carolina  residents  who  are  interested  in 
pursuing  careers  in  veterinary  medicine.  South 
Carolina  residents  attending  any  college  or  univer- 
sity may  apply  through  the  Veterinary  Medical  Col- 
lege Application  Service  (VMCAS)  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Currently  the  University  of  Georgia  admits  up  to 
17  students  each  year  through  arrangements  with 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina  also  has  a  contract  with  Tuskegee 
University  to  admit  up  to  four  South  Carolina  resi- 
dents. Application  must  be  made  directly  to 
Tuskegee  University. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  a  college 
of  veterinary  medicine  generally  include  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  prescribed  courses  in  a  well- 
rounded  undergraduate  degree  program.  Specific  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  include  the  fol- 
lowing undergraduate  courses:  six  credits  of  English, 
14  credits  of  humanities  and  social  studies,  eight  of 
physics,  eight  of  general  biology,  eight  credits  of 
advanced  biology,  three  credits  of  biochemistry,  and 
16  credits  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 
(Chemistry  and  physics  courses  must  be  at  the  pre- 
medical  level;  they  may  not  be  survey  courses.) 

To  be  in  the  best  competitive  position,  applicants 
should  complete  courses  in  animal  agriculture,  ge- 
netics, nutrition,  biochemistry,  and  advanced  biol- 
ogy. Considerations  for  selection  are  character, 
scholastic  achievement,  personality,  experience 
with  large  and  small  animals,  general  knowledge, 
and  motivation.  In  the  past,  competition  has  been 
keen,  and  only  those  applicants  who  have  shown 
exceptional  ability  have  been  admitted.  Specific 
considerations  may  include  a  minimal  grade-point 
average  and  completion  of  standardized  tests  such 
as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  the  Vet- 
erinary College  Admission  Test. 


Since  out-of-state  students  attending  Clemson  are 
ineligible  to  apply  to  the  University  of  Georgia  or 
Tuskegee  University  under  the  South  Carolina  quota, 
they  should  contact  the  college(s)  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine to  which  they  plan  to  apply.  They  may  apply  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  for  at-large  admission. 

Veterinary  schools  accept  students  with  a  broad  range 
of  academic  backgrounds;  therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  beginning  university  student  select 
any  undergraduate  major  and  simultaneously  com- 
plete the  courses  required  for  veterinary  school  en- 
trance and  those  required  for  completion  of  a  BS  or 
BA  degree.  For  students  .selecting  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences  at  Clemson 
Univetsity,  the  basic  curricula  have  been  designed 
to  accommodate  Georgia's  entrance  requirements. 
Further  information  is  available  from  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  at  864-656-3427. 

TURFGRASS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Turfgrass  program  is  designed  for  students  inter- 
ested in  careers  in  the  rapidly  growing  turfgrass  in- 
dustry, with  courses  in  turfgrass  management,  pathol- 
ogy, agricultural  mechanization,  personnel  manage- 
ment, soil  fertility,  soil  microbiology,  weed  control, 
and  park  and  recreation  management.  Graduates  pur- 
sue careers  in  professional  lawn  care;  maintenance 
of  parks,  athletic  fields,  and  golf  courses;  production 
and  sale  of  seed,  sod,  supplies,  and  equipment;  or  as 
technicians  for  businesses  or  government  agencies. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function 

1  -  BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Intfoduction  to  Ptobability 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  Genetal  Chemistry 

3  -  HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
1  -  HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Lab. 
3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
16 
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Ikuc  i)t  AKriculiurc,  h)rcstrv,  and  Lite  Sciences 


Summer 

3-HORT271  Internship' or 

^  -  HORT471  Aclvancfd  Internship' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Physical  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physit)logy 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lah. 
5  -  Business  Requirement- 
5  -  Life  Science  Requirement" 

4  -  Physical  Science  Requirement" 
3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement- 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  412  Turfgrass  Management 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

4  -  Lite  Science  Requircment' 
3  -  Soils  Requirement" 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  420  Contemporary  Issues  in  Turfgrass 

Science  and  Management 
3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement" 
3  -  Soils  Requirement" 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

"See  advisor. 

"Internship  must  be  completed  In  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  complet- 
ing HORT  212/213.  Prior  approval  is  required,  and  a  2.0 
grade-point  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 


WILDLIFE  AND  HSHERIES 
BIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Increased  interest  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment  and  demand  for  sea- 
food products  have  resulted  in  these  areas  hecom- 
ing  increasingly  technical  and  requiring  highly 
qualified  wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists.  Greatest 
demands  for  graduates  are  in  the  areas  of  manage- 
ment, research,  survey,  and  regulatory  positions  with 
state  and  federal  agencies;  industrial  research  and 
quality  control  laboratories;  conservation,  recre- 
ational, and  other  public  service  agencies;  and  pri- 
vate enteiprises. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for  many  careers  in  the  sciences.  The 
curriculum  is  strong  in  basic  and  applied  sciences, 
communication  skills,  and  the  social  sciences.  In 
addition,  six  credit  hours  are  available  for  field  train- 


ing with  appriipriate  natural  resource  agencies.  Stu- 
dents can  satisfy  coursework  requirements  for  pro- 
fessional certification  by  the  Wildlife  Society  and/ 
or  the  American  Fisheries  ScKiety. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 
1  -  W  F  B  101  Introduction  to  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Biology 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Reiiiiirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics  w 

3  -  C  R  L^  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology 
1  -  W  F  B  301  Wildlife  Biology  Lab. 
3  -  Bioscience  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Prin.  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -  Bioscience  Requirement" 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 
3  -  Apprt)ved  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics  or 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 
3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 
3  -  Approved  Requirement' 
15 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3- WFB416  Fishery  Biology 

3  -  W  F  B  430  Wildlife  Conscr\:ition  Policy 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Botany  Requirement^ 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C:OMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management 

3  -  W  F  B  440  Non-game  Wildlife  Management 

1  -  W  F  B  499  Wildlife  Biology  and  Fisheries  Sem. 

6  -  Elective 

T6 

1 24  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (EX  ST  JOl  may  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement.) 

•Three  credits  from  BIOSC  302  or  303.  and  three  credits  from 
304  or  305. 

'Nine  credits  selected  from  departmental  list. 

*At  least  three  credits  from  BIOSC  320,  406/407,  FOR  205. 

'Select  from  BK^iSt :  44 1 ,  443.  446.  RW  ?  1 5. 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences 


MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field  or 
acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Beef  Cattle  Production — not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

majors 
Biochemistry 
Bioengineering 
Biological  Sciences 
Business  Administration 
Chemistry 
Cluster 

Communication  Studies 
Communications 
Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
Early  Intervention 
East  Asian  Studies 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Entrepreneurship 
Environmental  Engineering 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy 
Film  Studies 
Financial  Management 
Fine  Arts 
Food  Science 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Geography 
Geology 
Great  Works 
Health  Science 


History 

Horse  Production — not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  majors 

Horticulture — not  open  to  Turfgrass  majors 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modem  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Operations  Management 

Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Poultry  Science — not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  majors 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 

Textiles 

Theatre 

Turfgrass — not  open  to  Horticulture  majors 

Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 


See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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(  dIIckc  of  Architecture,  Artu,  and  Humanities 


COLLEGE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTS,  AND 
HUMANITIES 


The  coUaboratiDn  ot  Architecture  (Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, Constructii)n  Science  and  Management, 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Architecture) 
with  Arts  (Visual  Arts  and  Performing  Arts)  and 
the  Humanities  (Communication  Studies,  English, 
History,  Languages,  Philosophy,  and  Religion)  pro- 
duces a  remarkably  rich  environment  for  study.  The 
mixture  of  core  disciplines  with  applied  professsions/ 
disciplines  in  the  College  provides  both  depth  and 
breadth  in  learning.  This  structure  affords  students 
and  faculty  with  skills  that  address  the  complex  and 
interconnected  challenges  of  the  future,  where  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  these  problems  to  be  solved 
in  a  single  discipline  or  profession.  It  is  through  the 
connections  and  communication  between  special- 
ized knowledge  areas  that  significant  cultural 
progress  will  be  made.  These  kinds  of  thoughts  and 
actions  form  a  fundamental  part  of  the  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities. 

To  illustrate  these  ideas,  consider  the  diversity  of 
communication  skills  practiced  and  taught  in  the 
College.  Students  learn  graphic  and  artistic  com- 
munication, technical  communication  with  com- 
puters, spoken  communication,  and  communica- 
tion through  the  written  word.  Each  skill  is  vital  to 
a  successful  student,  and  it  is  the  collaboration  be- 
tween these  forms  of  communication  that  prepares 
students  for  the  complex  challenges  of  the  future. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND 
BUILDING  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  degree  is  the 
preprofessional  preparation  for  two  years  of  gradu- 
ate study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Architecture  de- 
gree, which  is  the  fully  accredited  professional  de- 
gree in  the  field.  The  accredited  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Construction  Science  and  Management 
program  prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional 
managers  in  the  construction  industry.  A  graduate 
program  is  also  offered  leading  to  the  Master  of  Con- 
struction Science  and  Management.  The  Visual 
Arts  program  offers  professional  study  in  the  studio 
visual  arts  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  de- 
gree. A  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  is  also  offered.  The  accredited  five-year 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  program 
prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional  land- 
scape architects.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Produc- 
tion Studies  in  Performing  Arts  is  a  distinctive  de- 
gree program  that  combines  practical  hands-on 
experiences  in  performing  arts  production  technolo- 
gies with  classes  in  music  and  theatre  performance, 
history,  and  theory.  A  graduate  program  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning  is  housed  within  the  school  and 
accepts  graduates  from  a  variety  of  baccalaureate 
programs  and  prepares  them  for  careers  in  both 
public  and  private  sector  planning  through  its  Mas- 
ter of  City  and  Regional  Planning  degree. 


In  addition  to  the  facilities  housed  on  the  Clem- 
son  campus,  the  College  offers  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  two  off-campus  sites.  The  center 
at  the  College  of  Charleston  is  available  to  third- 
and  fourth-year  architecture  and  fourth-year  land- 
scape architecture  students  for  a  semester's  study 
while  earning  credit  frt)m  both  Clemson  Univer- 
sity and  the  College  of  Charleston.  The  Charles  E. 
Daniel  Center  for  Building  Research  and  Urban 
Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  provides  graduate  students 
and  upper  division  undergraduates  in  the  above 
mentioned  programs  a  semester's  residence  in  an 
intensive  program  of  study  and  travel  while  earn- 
ing full  credit  toward  their  degrees. 

Architecture  Charleston  Program 

LcKated  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  program 
is  available  to  qualified  undergraduates  in  Architec- 
ture, Art,  Construction  Science  and  Management, 
and  Landscape  Architecture.  Studio  work  is  oriented 
toward  design  within  the  historic  seaport  setting. 
Students  also  enroll  in  classes  at  the  University  of 
Charleston  campus.  The  program  is  enriched  by  vis- 
iting scholars  and  professionals  from  the  area. 

Architecture  Overseas  Program 

The  Daniel  Center  for  Urban  Studies  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  is  available  to  qualified  Master  of  Architec- 
ture, Construction  Science  and  Management,  Fine 
Arts,  City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  professional 
year  Landscape  Architecture  students.  Studio  and 
classroom  work  is  enriched  by  visiting  scholars  and 
complemented  by  scheduled  field  trips,  both  in  Italy 
and  continental  Europe.  Undergraduate  Architec- 
ture students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  may  also 
participate  in  the  Italian  program. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  degree  programs  in  the  Schocil  of  De- 
sign and  Building  and  the  School  of  the  Arts  is  based 
on  academic  performance  and  is  limited  based  on 
space  availability  in  the  various  programs.  Students 
seeking  admission  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Ad- 
missions Office  early  in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year 
in  high  school.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  visit  the 
school  during  their  senior  year.  Faculty  are  available 
to  meet  with  them  and  their  parents  informally  and 
answer  questions  and  discuss  individual  programs  in 
more  detail.  Prospective  students  may  schedule  ap- 
pointments by  calling  the  individual  department. 

Change  of  Major 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change  ma- 
jors to  one  of  the  degree  programs  in  the  School  of 
Design  and  Building  with  a  2.5  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  at  least  30  credit  hours  earned,  and  de- 
sign aptitude  evidenced  by  a  portfolio  review  (in 
the  case  of  the  Architecture  discipline)  or  by  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chair. 


Advancement  in  Architecture 

Students  enrolled  in  second-,  third-,  or  tourth-ycar 
design  studios  and  theory  courses  must  attain  at  legist 
a  2.0  grade-poim  ratio  in  each  year  level  (by  re- 
peating one  or  both  semesters,  if  necessary)  to 
qualify  for  advancement  to  the  next  year  level  or, 
in  the  case  of  fourth-year  Architecture  studios,  to 
qualify  for  the  Architecture  degree,  or  in  Landscape 
Architecture  at  the  fifth  year,  to  qualify  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  Commu- 
nication Studies,  English,  History,  Language  and 
International  Trade,  Modem  Languages,  and  Phi- 
losophy. The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered 
in  Language  and  International  Health. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  their  educa- 
tional experiences,  students  majoring  in  Commu- 
nication Studies,  English,  History,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, or  Philo.sophy  complete  at  least  24  semes- 
ter hours  from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level. 
As  soon  as  feasible  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year,  students  in  these  fields  also 
select  a  minor,  consisting  of  at  least  1 5  additional 
semester  hours.  Courses  satisfying  the  major  may 
not  also  be  included  in  the  minor.  A  second  major 
(a  double  major)  may  substitute  for  the  minor,  pro- 
vided all  requirements  are  fulfilled  for  each  major. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  Studies, 
English,  History,  Modem  Languages,  and  Philoso- 
phy requires  130  total  semester  credits;  Language 
and  International  Trade  requires  1 29-137,  depend- 
ing on  the  concentration.  Of  these,  at  least  12  cred- 
its must  be  earned  in  humanities  courses  numbered 
300or  higher  (A  AH  210,  MUSIC  210,  and  THEA 
2 10  excepted).  All  majors  in  the  School  of  Humani- 
ties (with  the  exception  of  English  majors)  must 
earn  12  credits  in  social  science  courses  numbered 
300  or  higher.  English  majors  must  eam  at  least  six 
credits  in  this  category.  The  humanities  for  this  pur- 
pose are  considered  to  include  art  and  architectural 
history,  communication  studies  (except  362  and 
364),  English  (except  304,  312,  314,  316,  333,  334, 
335,  485,  490,  495),  languages,  music,  philosophy, 
religion,  theatre  (except  377,  487,  and  497),  and 
women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Humani- 
ties. The  social  sciences  for  this  puqxise  are  con- 
sidered to  include  agricultural  and  applied  econom- 
ics, anthropologys  economics,  geography,  history, 
political  science,  psychology,  and  siKiology.  The  for- 
eign language  requirement  in  humanities  is  a  profi- 
ciency requirement.  Students  must  complete 
through  202  in  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  offered  in  the 
humanities  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  may  elect  education  courses  required  for 
teaching  certificates  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be 
approved  by  their  own  department  advisors. 

Students  may  transfer  into  the  Undeclared  category 
in  the  Humanities  only  if  they  have  completed  45 
or  fewer  credit  hours. 
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College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities 


ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Architects  have  a  creative  responsibility  of  design- 
ing the  buildings  which  shape  our  physical  envi- 
ronment. To  understand  the  humanistic,  economic, 
and  technological  nature  of  environmental  prob- 
lems, students  must  have  a  sound  general  educa- 
tion. Subsequent  professional  education  must  be 
preparation  for  a  life  of  continuing  change  in  which 
the  problems  to  be  solved  will  be  large  and  small, 
for  every  sort  of  function,  in  every  type  of  climate, 
and  for  every  condition  of  budget. 

Architectural  Registration/Licensure 

Most  states  require  that  an  individual  intending  to 
become  an  architect  hold  an  accredited  degree. 
There  are  two  types  of  degrees  that  are  accredited 
by  the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board: 
(1)  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  study,  and  (2)  the  Master 
of  Architecture,  which  requires  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  study  following  an  unrelated  bachelor's 
degree  or  two  years  following  a  related  preprofes- 
sional  bachelor's  degree.  The  professional  degrees 
are  structured  to  educate  those  who  aspire  to  regis- 
tration/licensure  as  architects. 

The  four-year  preprofessional  degree,  where  offered, 
is  not  accredited  by  NAAB;  it  is  useful  for  those 
wishing  a  foundation  in  the  field  of  architecture,  as 
preparation  for  either  continued  education  in  a  pro- 
fessional degree  program,  or  for  employment  op- 
tions in  architecturally  related  areas. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  ARCH  151  Collaborative  Studio  1 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ARCH  152  Collaborative  Studio  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 

4  -  ARCH  251  Collaborative  Studio  III 

3  -  ENGL  207  Survey  of  World  Literature  I 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

4  -  ARCH  252  Collaborative  Studio  IV 

3  -  ENGL  208  Survey  of  World  Literature  II 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
17 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  351  Architecture  Studio  I 

3  -  C  S  M  201  Structures  I 

3  -  History  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Technology  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor 

18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  352  Architecture  Studio  II 

3  -  C  S  M  202  Structures  II 

3  -  History  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Technology  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  451  Architecture  Studio  III 

3  -  C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I 

3  -  Humanities  Seminar' 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  452  Architecture  Studio  IV 

6  -  Minor 

6  -  Elective 

18 

141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor. 

COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  Studies 
is  designed  to  provide  a  thoroughly  integrated  yet 
individual  degree  program  that  will  prepare  students 
for  careers  in  business,  government,  and  public  sec- 
tors. In  addition,  the  program  provides  a  founda- 
tion for  graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  business, 
and  law.  Communication  Studies  examines  com- 
munication in  a  variety  of  contexts.  Students  will 
select  an  emphasis  area  that  is  germane  to  individual 
career  interests:  Organizational  Studies,  Media 
Studies,  or  Relational/Cultural  Studies. 

Students  may  change  majors  into  the  Communi- 
cation Studies  program  based  on  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee of  faculty  from  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nication Studies.  The  deadline  for  applying  for  a 
change  of  major  during  the  fall  semester  is  Septem- 
ber 15,  with  decisions  made  by  October  1.  For  spring 
semester  changes  of  major,  the  deadline  is  Febru- 
ary 15,  with  decisions  made  by  March  1.  The  De- 
partment of  Communication  Studies  accepts  a 
maximum  of  30  changes  of  major  per  year.  To  qualify 
for  acceptance,  applicants  should  have  completed 
the  following  courses  prior  to  the  semester  of  ap- 
plication: ENGL  101  and  102,  HIST  172  or  173, 
one  of  the  mathematical  sciences  requirements',  the 
computer  skills  requirement',  and  COMM  201 
(with  a  C  or  better).  Students  requesting  a  transfer 
into  the  Communication  Studies  program  with 


fewer  than  50  hours  must  have  a  grade-point  ratio 
of  2.3  or  higher;  students  with  50  hours  or  more 
must  have  a  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  or  higher.  An 
application  form  and  a  3-5-page  writing  sample  are 
also  required.  Detailed  information  is  available  from 
the  Communication  Studies  Department,  408 
Strode  Tower. 
'See  General  Education  Req 


COMM  250  or  251  is  required  of  all  Communica- 
tion Studies  majors. 

I.  Core  Courses  (15  hours) 

COMM  201,  301,  310,  360  or  361,  495 

II.  Emphasis  Areas  (12  hours) 

Organizational  Studies — COMM  364,  464,  and 
two  courses  from  COMM  367,  368,  460. 

Media  Studies— COMM  302,  402,  and  two 
courses  from  COMM  300,  320,  ENGL  357. 

Relational/Cultural  Studies— COMM  348, 480, 
and  two  courses  from  COMM  330,  350,  455. 

III.  General  Requirements  (9  hours) 

Any  300-  or  400-level  communication  studies 
course.  Additional  courses  taken  under  an  em- 
phasis area  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. 

36  total  hours 

Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement  (12  hours) 

Electives  as  needed  to  complete  1 30  hours 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
HIST  172  Western  Civilization 
Foreign  Language  Requirement 
Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

1  -  Elective 

16 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

15  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

15 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

2  '  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requ 

•ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  advisor. 

CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

As  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  construction  offers 
unlimited  opportunities  to  highly  motivated  and  pro- 
fessionally educated  men  and  women.  Future  profes- 
sionals must  be  skilled  in  managing  people,  equip- 
ment, and  capital,  coupled  with  a  grasp  of  construc- 
tion materials  and  methods  and  the  complex  tech- 
nologies of  modem  construction.  The  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Construction  Science  and  Management 
curriculum  is  the  basis  for  a  career  in  construction  or 
as  a  developer  or  building  management  specialist. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 

3  -  ARCH  201  Introduction  to  Architecture 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1' 
4_-  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction 

Science  and  Management 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I' 
4j  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

B  E  221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

C  S  M  201  Structures  I 

C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  1 

ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

Literature  Requirement'' 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  C  S  M  202  Stmctures  II 

3  -  C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents 

3  -  C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Gmst.  II 

3  -  COMM  150  Intm.  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  301  Structures  III 
3  -  C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations 
3  -  C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  1 
3  -  C  S  M  351  Construction  Estimating 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  Elective 
18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  II 

-  C  S  M  352  Construction  Scheduling 

-  C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II 

-  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

-  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

-  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  41 1  Safety  in  Building  Construction 
3  -  C  S  M  453  Construction  Project  Management 
3  -  C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 
6  -  Major  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  C  S  M  454  Construction  Capstone 

0  -  C  S  M  491  CSM  Internship  and  Examination 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  sequence  MTHSC  101 ,  102,  and  203  may  be  substituted. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206.  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 

'Select  from  approved  departmental  list  or  as  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  advisor  and  department  chair.  Note.  Six  credit  hours 
must  be  in  business. 

Noti;s; 

1 .  ENGL  101  and  102  must  be  completed  in  the  freshman  year. 

2.  A  minimum  of  800  hours  of  construction  experience  will 
be  required  prior  to  graduation. 
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ENGLISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  purposes  of  a  major  in  English  are  to  help  stu- 
dents acquire  an  understanding  of  our  literary  heri- 
tage; develop  an  appreciation  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  mixJes  of  literary  expression,  research, 
and  criticism;  improve  the  ability  to  write  effectively 
and  intelligently;  gain  insights  into  literature  as  a 
humane  study;  and  prepare  for  advanced  work  in 
English  language,  literature,  and  related  disciplines. 

The  program  of  study  consists  of  courses  stipulated 
in  the  map  below,*  which  includes  3 1  semester  hours 
of  English,  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  1— Seven  credits  from  ENGL  190,  3 10,  and 

411  or  412. 
Group  II— Three  credits  from  ENGL  405, 407. 408. 

409.410,412,413,414. 
Group  III— Three  credits  from  ENGL  406,  415. 

416,417,418. 
Group  IV— Three  credits  from  ENGL  422,  423, 

424,425. 
Group  V— Three  credits  from  ENGL  400. 401 ,  435, 

436,  440.  (COMM)  491,  (COMM)  492. 
Group  VI— Three  credits  from  ENGL  353,  380. 

(HUM)  456,  482,  483. 
Group  VII— Three  cedits  from  ENGL  312,  345. 

346,  348. 
Group  VIII — Six  additional  credits  from  300-  and 

400-level  courses,  at  least  three  credits 

from  the  400  level. 

Three  400-level  credits  must  be  from  the  depart- 
ment's variable  list  of  "Senior  Seminar"  offerings. 

Proficiency  in  composition  is  required  of  all  English 
majors  and  minors.  Those  with  writing  problems  must 
overcome  them  in  the  Writing  Laboratory. 

Electives  are  added  as  necessary  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum number  of  1 30  hours  required  for  graduation. 

*No  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  both  major  and  minor  re- 
quirements. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement- 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement" 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
I? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ENGL  190  The  Study  of  English 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  310  Writing  About  Literature 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement* 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement' 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  History  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  496  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement* 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

6  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The equivalent  of  two  years  (through  202)  in  the  same  for- 
eign language  is  required. 

^See  advisor. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^CPSC  101,  111,  120,  or  210. 

*A  A  H  101,  210,  ENGL  357,  HUM  301,  302,  306,  MUSIC 
210,311, 415,  416,  or  THEA210. 

"ENGL  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  or  H210. 

'PHIL  101,  102,  103,  REL  101,  or  102. 

'Select  any  300-  or  400-level  social  science  class. 

HISTORY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  recommended  program  consists  of  the  required 
courses  in  the  basic  curriculum,  plus  GEOG  103  or 
306  (with  consent  of  instructor)  and  30  additional 
credits  in  history.  These  additional  credits  must 
include  two  courses  at  the  400  level,  one  of  which 
must  be  HIST  490,  and  at  least  one  course  each  at 
the  300  or  400  level  in  United  States,  European, 
African,  Asian,  or  Latin  American  history.  Con- 
sult advisor  for  a  detailed  list.  Additional  electives 
are  added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Pre-law  students  majoring  in  History  should  con- 
sult the  departmental  advisor  for  a  recommended 
program. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

I7 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement'' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement"* 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

6  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: MTHSC  101  and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  or  106  and 
108,207,301. 

"See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  advisor. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

As  practicing  design  professionals,  landscape  archi- 
tects base  their  land  area  design  plans  on  very  highly 
developed  design  standards  and  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  environmental  and  cultural  context  of  the 
site.  Landscape  architects  are  active  in  the  design 
of  regional  and  city  plans,  urban  designs,  urban  pla- 
zas, city  parks  and  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  ma- 
rinas, and  other  recreational  areas.  They  design 
housing  areas  of  all  types,  industrial  and  office  parks, 
medical  and  academic  campuses,  parkways  and  bike 
ways,  courtyards  and  backyards. 

To  succeed  in  landscape  architecture,  individuals 
must  first  enjoy  creating  something  new  or  recreat- 
ing something  old.  They  must  also  see  the  study  of 
landscape  architecture  as  a  way  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment through  an  enlightened  application  of 
design  on  the  land. 

The  five-year  program  leads  to  the  professional  de- 
gree. Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Students 
can  use  the  professional  support  course  requirement 
to  tailor  the  degree  to  an  area  of  specialization  such 
as  construction,  architecture,  horticulture,  business, 
city  and  regional  planning,  etc.  Seniors  who  have 
been  accepted  into  Clemson's  graduate  program  in 
City  and  Regional  Planning  may  fulfill  the  Profes- 
sional Support  Requirement  with  C  R  P  courses, 
which  will  also  count  toward  the  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  Degree. 
Following  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  degree,  most  states  require  a  two-  or 
three-year  work  experience  before  taking  the  pro- 
fessional license  examination. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology' 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.' 

3 -LARCH  151  Basic  Design  1 

1  -  LARCH  153  Landscape  Arch.  Design  Theory  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis^ 


Second  Semester 


ENGL  102  Composition  II 

EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics^ 

GEOL  112  Earth  Resources' 

GEOL  1 14  Earth  Resources  Lab.' 

LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II 

LARCH  154  Landscape  Arch.  Des.  Theory  : 

Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  '. 

3  -  GEOG  305  Cultural  Geography 

6  -  LARCH  251  Basic  Design  III 

3  -  Art  Requirement"* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 
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Second  Semester 


A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  11 
AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
LARCH  252  Basic  Design  IV 
LARCH  262  Landscape  Arch.  Technology  1 
Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 


Maymester 

3  -  Off  Campus  Travel  Requirement* 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  A  A  H  416  History  of  Landscape  Architecture 

2  -  B  E  22 1  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

6  -  LARCH  351  Landscape  Arch.  Design  Studio  I 
3  -  LARCH  362  Landscape  Arch.  Technology  II 
I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

4  -  HORT  461  Problems  in  Landscape  Design 
6  -  LARCH  352  Landscape  Arch.  Design  11 

3  -  Computer-Aided  Design  Requirement*' 
16 

Summer 

1  -  LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  or 
1  -  LARCH  493  Prof.  Office  Internship' 

Senior  Year*^ 

First  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  451  Landscape  Arch.  Design  111 
3  -  LARCH  462  Landscape  Arch.  Technology  111 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  452  Landscape  Arch.  Design  IV 
3  -  LARCH  581  Landscape  Arch.  Prof.  Practice 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Summer 

1  -  LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  or 
1  -  LARCH  493  Prof.  Office  Internship' 

Professional  Year' 

First  Semester 

15  -  Professional  Support  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  552  Landscape  Arch.  Design  VI 

7  '  Professional  Support  Requirement' 
13 

167  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  101/102, 103/104.  or  PHYS  207/208  may  be  substituted. 

■MTHSC  106  may  substitute  for  MTHSC  102.  MTHSC  301 
may  substitute  for  EX  ST  301. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Any  200-level  ART  course. 

'Select  from  approved  departmental  list  or  as  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  advisor  and  department  chair. 

"ARCH  426, 427, 428,  LARCH  428,  or  other  computer-aided 
design  course  as  approved. 


Up  to  SIX  credit  hours  of  LARCH  293  or  493  may  he  «.hcd 
uled  during  summer  sessions. 

'Exceptional  students  may  be  permitted  to  spend  the  spring 
semester  at  the  Architecture  Center  in  Charleston. 

'Exceptional  students  may  be  permitted  to  spend  the  fall  se- 
mester at  the  Daniel  Center  in  Genoa,  Italy,  or  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  prtigram  in  Language  and 
International  Health  is  jointly  administered  hy  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  the  Department  ol 
Public  Health  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Health 
Education,  and  Human  Development.  Students  ac 
quire  knowledge  in  public  health  theory  and  prac 
tice,  including  the  history  and  philosophy  of  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine;  the  organization,  manage 
ment,  and  financing  of  health  services;  the  socia 
and  behavioral  aspects  of  health,  epidemiology, 
health  evaluation  methods,  and  health  communi 
cations.  Students  also  acquire  communicative  com 
petence  in  Spanish  and  a  familiarity  with  Hispanic 
cultures,  literatures,  health  environments,  and 
multicultural  issues. 

The  program  requires  study  abroad  and  the  comple 
tion  of  a  practicum  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country, 
Graduates  will  be  qualified  to  assume  positions  in  a 
variety  of  settings  including  integrated  hospital  sys 
tems,  consulting  firms,  managed  care  organizations, 
pharmaceutical  companies,  as  well  as  multicultura 
community  centers.  They  can  also  pursue  graduate 
degrees  in  community  health,  epidemiology A^iosta 
tistics,  health  administration,  health  systems  re 
search,  and  Spanish. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

1  -  L&.IT  127  Intro,  to  Language  and  Inter.  Trade 

3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish' 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 
3-4  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Mediods 
3  -  SPAN  302  Inter.  Spanish  Grammar  and  Comp. 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  .ind  I'hys.  II 
3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science  or 
3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 
3  -  HLTH  240  L>etcrminants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  SPAN  415  Spanish  for  Health  Professionals 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement* 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENCjL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  HLTH  303  Public  Health  C:.)mmunication 
3  -  HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion 
3  -  SPAN  308  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America  or 

3  -  SPAN  318  Spanish  Through  Culture 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement* 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation  Strategies 

for  Public  Health 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -  SPAN  418  Technical  Spanish  for  Health 

Management  Professionals 
3  -  SPAN  435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture 
15 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&.IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&.IT  401  L&IT  Practicum' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  HLTH  470  International  Health 

3  -  SPAN  409  Comprehensive  Writing  in  Spanish 

3  -  SPAN  419  Health  and  the  Hispanic  Comm. 

3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  498  Improving  Population  Health 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

3  -  SPAN  311  Survey  of  Spanish- American  Lit. 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 


135-136  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  first  three  se- 
mesters of  elementar>'  language  in  high  school  or  Clemson 
summer  sessions  before  the  first  semester  of  freshmen  year. 

^Select  from  MTHSC  101.  102,  106. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  the  following  emphasis  areas:  Health 
Systems  or  Community  Development. 

'Mandatory  student  internship  berween  junior  and  senior  years 
m  a  Hispanic  country. 
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LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bacheloi  of  Arts  program  in  Language  and  In- 
ternational Trade  expects  students  to  acquire  com- 
municative competence  in  the  foreign  language;  a 
familiarity  with  specific  peoples,  cultures,  litera- 
tures, and  husiness  environments;  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  pursue  graduate  studies  or  careers 
in  husiness. 

The  Language  and  International  Trade  program  com- 
bines foreign  languages  and  international  trade.  Stu- 
dents choose  one  language  concentration  (Chinese, 
French,  German,  Japanese,  or  Spanish)  and  one  pro- 
fessional option  (Applied  International  Economics, 
International  Trade,  Textiles,  or  Tourism). 

A  summer  internship  between  the  junior  and  se- 
nior years  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  apply 
classroom  learning  to  a  business/industrial  work  en- 
vironment. Language  and  International  Trade  ma- 
jors are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in  Study 
Abroad  programs  to  increase  language  proficiency. 

The  language  component  emphasizes  speaking  and 
writing  skills,  culture,  civilization,  and  business/tech- 
nical languages.  The  professional  component  empha- 
sizes international  marketing  in  areas  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum  requirements  outlined 
below,  students  will  be  required,  as  a  condition  of 
graduation,  to  pass  a  noncredit  examination  to  de- 
termine their  language  competency.  The  examina- 
tion will  be  taken  in  the  student's  last  full  semester 
at  the  University. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  or 
4-JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese' 
3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
1  -  L&.IT  127  Intro,  to  Language  and  Inter.  Trade 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
14-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  or 
4  -  FR  102  Elementary  French  or 
4  -  GER  102  Elementary  German  or 
4  -  JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  or 
4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivanable  Calculus 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

'  Students  in  language  concentrations  other  than  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  first  semester 
of  elementary  language  in  high  school  or  in  a  Ciemson  sum- 
mer session  before  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 


APPLIED  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

6  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  Inter.  Ger.  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Civilization  Requirement^ 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  41 1  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 
3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  1  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  1  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement^ 
15 

Summer 

3  -  L&.IT  400  L&.IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&IT  401  L&.IT  Practicum 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  409  Commodity  Futures  Markets 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
5  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 

3  -  MKT  423  Promotional  Strategy 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 

2  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  '  AP  EC  420  World  Agricultural  Trade 
3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
15 
129-133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  are  required  at  the  300^00 

level.  This  includes  AP  EC,  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  HIST, 

PO  SC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 
'Select  from  FR,  JAPN,  or  SPAN  507;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 

SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or  413;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN 

(ANTH)  418. 
■•A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 

courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 

Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  exempting 

100/200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and 

H439  may  not  he  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  French 

or  Spanish  Concentration. 
'Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 

the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


15 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Ginv.  and  Q)mp.  1  (n 
3  -  GER  305  hirer.  Ger.  Qmv.  and  Q)mp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ECON  310  hiternational  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing,'  and  International  Trade 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Civilization  Reciuiremcnt' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  411  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  m 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth.  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&.1T  Internship  or 
3  -  L&IT  401  L&.1T  Practicum 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  m 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requiremenf* 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems 
3  -  MGT  424  Int.  Transportation  and  Logistics 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement'' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 
6  -  Elective 


133-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  arc  required  at  the  300-400 

level.  This  includes  AP  EC,  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  HIST 

POSC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'Select  from  FR,  JAPN,  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 

SPAN  308:  or  GER  309  or  413;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN 

(ANTH)  418. 
*A  ininimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 

courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 

FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be 


usw.)  to  .satisfy  requirements  for  the  French  or  Spanhh  ( ^m 
ccntration.  Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  lor  thoM- 
cxemptins  100/200  levels. 
*Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  appmval  of  the  department  chair) 

TEXTILES  CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  in 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  TEXT  460  Textile  Processes 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCTT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
6  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  Inter.  Get.  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

4  -  TEXT  314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles 
3  -  Civilization  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  4 1 1  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Ad\'.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 

3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

4  -  TEXT  308  Apparel 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&.IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&.IT  401  L&IT  Practicum 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3    ( ;i  UN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  m 
3  - 1  jER  416  CJerman  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  jAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter  Trade  II  ,rr 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  TEXT  422  Pn)perties  of  Textile  Stmctures 
3  -  Advanced  SiKial  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement* 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  TEXT  475  Textile  Marketing 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 

133-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209,  or  H210. 

•Twelve  hours  in  stKial  sciences  are  required  at  the  300-400 
level.  Tills  includes  AP  EC.  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG.  HIST, 
POSC.  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 

'Select  from  FR.  JAPN,  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER.  JAPN.  or 
SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or  413;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN 
(ANTH)  418. 

'A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-Ievel  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  he  in  literature. 
FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  he 
used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  French  or  Spanish  Con- 
centration. Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those 
exempting  100/200  levels. 

'Three  credits  from  A  A  H.  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 


TOURISM  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  PRTM  342  Introduction  to  Tourism 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

6  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement- 

3  -  Elective 

18 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  Inter.  Ger.  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 

3  -  Civilization  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  411  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  41 1  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  tor  Inte.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 

3  '  PRTM  300/400-level  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Summer 

3  '  L&IT  400  L&IT  Internship  or 
3-L&IT401L&ITPracticum 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  PRTM  444  Tour  Planning  and  Operations 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  '  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requiremenf* 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  PRTM  447  Perspectives  on  Inter.  Travel 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement'' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-IeveI  Requiremenf* 
6  -  Elective 

18 

133-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

■Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  are  required  at  the  300—400 
level.  This  includes  AP  EC,  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  HIST 
PO  SC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 

'Select  from  FR,  JAPN,  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 
SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or  413;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN 
(ANTH)  418. 

■•A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  French  or  Spanish  Con- 
centration. Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those 
exempting  100/200  levels. 


Three  credits  in  PRTM  at  the  300-400  level,  approved  by 
the  Language  and  International  Trade  Director. 

miree  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Modern  Languages 
helps  students  acquire  a  basic  use  of  the  four  lan- 
guage skills  (listening,  reading,  speaking,  and  writ- 
ing); a  familiarity  with  specific  peoples,  cultures, 
and  literatures;  and  the  knowledge  and  foreign-lan- 
guage skills  to  pursue  graduate  studies  or  careers  in 
education  or  business.  All  Modem  Language  ma- 
jors are  encouraged  to  travel/study  abroad. 

A  student  may  elect  a  major  in  a  single  language,  a 
double  major  in  two  languages,  or  a  double  major 
combining  a  language  major  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
major  outside  the  department.  All  Modem  Lan- 
guage majors  must  complete  the  courses  stipulated 
in  the  basic  curriculum. 

French— Requires  FR  305  and  309  plus  24  addi- 
tional credits  in  French  at  the  300-400  level.  Six 
credits  of  literature  courses,  three  credits  of  which 
must  be  at  the  400  level,  are  required.  FR  H438 
and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  the  French  major. 

German — Requires  24  credits  in  German  at  the 
300-400  level. 

Spanish — Requires  30  credits  at  the  300-400  lev- 
els, of  which  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 
A  minimum  of  six  credit  hours  of  literature,  includ- 
ing one  course  at  the  400  level,  is  also  required. 
SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  Spanish  major. 

As  a  condition  of  graduation,  students  are  required 
to  pass  a  noncredit  examination  to  determine  their 
proficiency  in  the  area.  This  examination  is  taken 
in  the  student's  last  full  semester  at  the  University. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Westem  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

6  -  Elective 

18 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requiremenf* 
7  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

8  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
15 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: MTHSC  101  and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  or  106  and 
108,  207,  or  301. 

•See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  advisor. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  required  course  of  study  consists  of  the  basic 
curriculum  and  either  the  standard  Philosophy 
major,  the  Philosophy  major  with  a  Religious  Stud- 
ies Emphasis  Area,  or  the  Philosophy  major  with  a 
Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area. 

The  standard  Philosophy  major  consists  of  PHIL 
315,  316,  401  or  402,  and  24  additional  credits  in 
philosophy  selected  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  a  departmental  advisor;  three  of  these  24  credits 
may  be  at  the  100  level.  Additional  electives  are 
added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130  se- 
mester hours  required  for  graduation. 

The  Philosophy  major  with  a  Religious  Studies  Em- 
phasis Area  consists  of  REL  101  or  102,  301,  302, 
401  or  402,  PHIL  303,  315,  316,  401  or  402,  and 
nine  additional  credits  selected  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  a  departmental  advisor.  Of  these  nine 
credits,  three  must  be  in  philosophy  and  three  must 
be  in  religion  at  the  300  level  or  above  (PO  SC 
407  may  count  as  a  religion  course).  The  remain- 
ing three  credits  may  be  in  either  religion  or  phi- 
losophy but  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above.  Stu- 
dents with  this  emphasis  area  must  choose  a  minor 
other  than  religion.  Additional  electives  are  added 
as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130  semester 
hours  required  for  graduation. 
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The  Philosophy  major  with  a  Law,  Liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice Emphasis  Area  consists  of  PHIL  102,  304  or 
320or321,315,  316,  343,401or402,  H1ST328, 
329,  and  nine  additional  credits  in  philosophy  se- 
lected with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  depart- 
mental pre-law  advisor.  Students  with  this  empha- 
sis area  are  strongly  advised  to  partially  fulfill  their 
advanced  social  science  requirement  by  taking  one 
or  more  of  PO  SC  432,  433.  Additional  electives 
are  added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Pre-law  and  Pre-med  students  majoring  in  Philoso- 
phy should  consult  the  departmental  advisor  for 
help  in  tailoring  the  program  to  their  needs. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement" 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement- 

n 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
7  -  Elective 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Social  Sciences  Requirement'' 

1 1  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

17 


Second  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  StKial  Sciences  Requirement^ 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

Is 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  iiltcrnate  .sequences  suth  a.-,  the  ti)lli)W- 
ing:  MTHSC  101  and  106  or  20J;  102  and  207;  »r  106  and 
108,  207.  or  301. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209,  or  H210. 

■•See  advisor. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 
IN  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Production  Studies  in  Per- 
forming Arts  is  a  distinctive  program  that  combines 
the  disciplines  of  music  and  theatre.  The  curricu- 
lum includes  practical  hands-on  experience  in  per- 
forming arts  production  technologies  with  classes 
in  performance,  history,  and  theory.  The  curricu- 
lum allows  students  to  choose  from  over  70  minors 
to  tailor  the  program  to  their  specific  interests.  The 
program  integrates  multidisciplinary  and  collabo- 
rative performing  arts,  teamwork,  outreach,  and 
service  learning  with  traditional  performance. 

The  degree  is  rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition 
with  specific  training  in  the  performing  arts.  It  pro- 
vides the  background  for  a  number  of  career  op- 
tions or  advanced  studies,  including  graduate 
school,  professional  internships,  and  specialized 
postgraduate  training. 

The  curriculum  features  a  senior  "capstone"  project 
in  which  students  spend  their  final  year  working  as 
a  production  team,  writing,  composing,  designing, 
marketing,  and  performing  a  final  project. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  this  program,  stu- 
dents must  undergo  an  interview  and/or  audition 
with  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts.  Please 
note  that  students  will  not  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  Clemson  University  in  Production  Studies 
in  Performing  Arts  until  this  process  is  completed. 
Contact  the  department  for  specific  requirements. 

MUSIC  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  MUSIC  153  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  180  Intro,  to  Music  Technology 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement^ 

I5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

1  -  MUSIC  154  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I 

1  -  MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

1  -  P  A  201  Performing  Art!>  Seminar  1 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  El ' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II 

1  -  MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History 
1  -  MUSIC  353  Applied  Music  for  Majors 
1  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor 


Second  Semester 

1  -  MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  480  Advanced  Music  Technology 
1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Lab. 

6  -  Minor 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 
3  -  Minor 
12  -Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 
3  -  Minor 
9  -  Elective 

I^ 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired. 

^Select  from  MUSIC  361  (maximum  two  credits  in  combina- 
tion with  MUSIC  364),  362,  363,  364  (maximum  two  cred- 
its in  combination  with  MUSIC  361),  369,  370,  371,  372. 
Keyboard  students  must  take  a  minimum  of  one  hour  each 
of  MUSIC  323,  Applied  Organ,  and  Applied  Carillon. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'A  A  H  101,  HUM  301,  302,  306,  or  THEA  210. 
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THEATRE  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3-THEA278ActingI 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Laboratory 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

4  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  THEA  (ENGL)  347  Structure  of  Drama 

3  -  THEA  377  Stagecraft 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory 

3  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Theatre  300/400-level  Requirement 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II 
3 -THEA  315  Theatre  History  I 

3  -  THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory 
3  -  THEA  316  Theatre  History  II 

3  -  Minor 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  '  Theatre  400- level  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 
6  -  Minor 
9  -  Elective 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 

3  -  Minor 

9  -  Elective 

15 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Four  semesters  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired. 
"See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'A  A  H  101,  HUM  501,  302,  306,  or  MUSIC  210. 

VISUAL  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  the  recognized 
professional  undergraduate  degree  in  the  visual  arts. 
The  program  in  Visual  Arts  prepares  students  in- 
terested in  a  balanced  curriculum  of  academic 
coursework  and  studio  art  and  art  history  courses 
for  careers  in  studio-related  areas  of  the  visual  arts. 

Students  begin  to  concentrate  their  studio  course- 
work  in  a  specific  area  of  the  visual  arts — ceramics, 
drawing,  painting,  photography,  printmaking,  or 
sculpture — in  the  junior  year  in  preparation  for  the 
senior  studio  experience.  The  program  is  structured 
so  that  the  concentrated  studio  experiences  in  the 
junior  year  allow  students  opportunities  to  explore 
and  develop  concepts  and  skills  that  lead  to  a  co- 
hesive body  of  artwork  in  the  senior  year  and  a  port- 
folio for  professional  application  or  graduate  study. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 

3  -  ART  151  Foundations  in  2D  Art 

1  -  ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  I 

3  -  ART  205  Beginning  Drawing 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3_-  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

3  -  ART  152  Foundations  in  3D  Art 

1  -  ART  154  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  II 

3  -  ART  207  Beginning  Painting 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I 
3  -  ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture 
3  -  ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  II 
3  -  ART  213  Beginning  Photography 
3  -  ART  2 1 7  Beginning  Ceramics 

3  -  ART  305  Drawing 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 

3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ART  471  BFA  Senior  Studio  I 
3  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  ART  472  BFA  Senior  Studio  II 


Art  300/400  Requirement 
Social  Science  Requirement' 
Studio  Requirement' 
Elective 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^AU  ART  courses  and  other  courses  approved  by  advisor. 
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(     illiyti.t  Aril>iu..iuri-,  Ans,  aiul  Hum.inilio 


MINORS 

Fiillowiii^i  <ta'  iiiiiuir.s  acccpt.ihic  for  .stinJcni>  in  tlu-  C'dIIckc  nt  Arcliitcctiia-,  Arts,  .iiul  Hiiiuiinitii-..  Siiuk-nts  i;inni 
Hcqiiirc  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  decree  program. 

Students  in  Landscape  Architecriire  are  not  ehj^ihle  to  claim  a  minor. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agriculiur.il  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Early  Intervention — not  open  to  Visual  Arts  majors 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

En\'ironmental  Engineering 

En\'ironmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography 

Geology 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 

Histt^ry 


Horse  Production 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages — not  (j/x'n  to  iMnf^ui^c  and  Internal  tonal  Triule 

majors 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Operations  Management 
Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Poultry'  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Policy 

Religion — not  open  to  Philosophy — Rcli^ous  Studies  majors 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 
Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 
Textiles 
Theatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  BioK>gy 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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College  of  Business  and  Beha\'ioral  Sc 


COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  AND 
BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE 


The  College  ot  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 
includes  the  School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal 
Studies  and  the  Departments  of  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies, Economics,  Finance,  Graphic  Communications, 
Management,  Marketing,  Military  Leadership,  Po- 
litical Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  the  MBA 
Program. 

The  mission  ot  the  College  is 

•  to  develop  leaders  who  are  exceptionally  quali- 
fied, glohally  competitive,  entrepreneurially  spir- 
ited, and  committed  to  the  betterment  of  society; 

•  to  produce  scholarly  research  that  is  relevant  to 
our  stakeholders;  and 

•  to  support  prcifessional  and  public  service  activi- 
ties that  contribute  to  economic,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual development. 

ROTC  PROGRAMS 

Aerospace  Studies  (AFROTC) 

Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  provides 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenants  while  pursuing  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. The  program  includes  courses  in  air  power 
history,  written  and  oral  communications,  leader- 
ship and  management,  and  political  science.  Air 
Force  ROTC  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  dedi- 
cated and  professional  leaders  in  the  active  duty 
Air  Force.  Additional  information  is  available  from 
the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

Military  Leadership  (Army  ROTC) 

Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  is  all  about 
leadership.  It  allows  students  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come Army  officers  in  the  Reserves,  National 
Guard,  or  active  Army.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
program  are  open  to  all  students.  During  the  fresh- 
man year,  the  focus  is  on  learning  individual  lead- 
ership skills  such  as  time  management,  leadership 
character,  values,  setting  goals,  and  conducting 
meetings.  The  sophomore  year  emphasizes  team- 
work, team  leading,  communication/briefings,  de- 
cision making,  and  organizational  culture,  vision, 
and  team  values.  Juniors  primarily  learn  planning 
and  conducting  training  for  large  groups  and  are 
evaluated  in  leadership  exercises.  Seniors  focus  on 
organizational  leadership.  They  plan  and  run  the 
1 70-  person  organization,  conduct  individual  coun- 
seling, and  evaluate  the  juniors'  leadership  exer- 
cises. A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  can  be  earned 
by  completing  the  program.  Enrollment  requires  no 
military  obligation  until  the  sophomore  year  for 
those  on  an  Army  scholarship  or  the  junior  year 
for  those  without  a  scholarship.  Additional  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  Military  Leadership 
Department. 


SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  are  offered  in  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology;  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degrees  are  also  offered  in  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  The.se  programs 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  seeking 
a  broad  general  education  as  preparation  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
government  service,  research,  and  teaching.  These 
curricula  also  provide  an  excellent  background  for 
the  study  of  law,  journalism,  and  medicine. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  the  educa- 
tional experience,  students  select  a  major  consisting 
of  at  least  24  credit  hours  from  courses  above  the 
sophomore  level.  Students  also  choose  a  minor  con- 
sisting of  at  least  15  additional  credit  hours.  Courses 
satisfying  a  student's  major  may  not  also  be  included 
in  the  minor.  See  page  76  for  acceptable  minors. 

Students  in  bachelor  of  arts  programs  who  plan  to 
teach  in  public  schools  may  elect  education  courses 
required  for  certification  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be 
approved  by  their  own  department  advisors. 

BUSINESS  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  science  programs  are  offered  in  Account- 
ing, Economics,  Financial  Management,  Graphic 
Communications,  Industrial  Management,  Manage- 
ment, and  Marketing.  With  the  exception  of  Graphic 
Communications,  these  programs  share  a  common 
curriculum  the  first  year,  allowing  the  student  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  choosing  an  appropriate  major. 
These  degrees,  with  the  exception  of  Economics,  are 
accredited  by  the  AACSB  International  (Associa- 
tion to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business).  The 
curricula  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  careers  and 
furnish  an  education  that  recognizes  the  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  science,  ap- 
preciation for  the  nature  of  human  interaction,  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  environment. 

Pre-Business  Program 

The  Pre-Business  Program  provides  students  plan 
ning  to  earn  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Ac 
counting.  Economics,  Financial  Management,  In 
dustrial  Management,  Management,  and  Market 
ing  with  a  sound  academic  preparation  for  a  vari 
ety  of  careers  in  business.  All  business  students  must 
complete  a  common  curriculum  for  the  freshman 
year  and  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0 
or  higher  before  being  admitted  into  Accounting, 
Economics,  Financial  Management,  Industrial 
Management  or  Management;  students  must  have 
a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or  higher  be- 
fore being  admitted  into  Marketing.  All  new  busi- 
ness students  (including  transfer  students)  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pre-Business  Program  until  all 
classes  in  the  freshman  curriculum  are  satisfacto- 
rily completed  and  the  grade-point  ratio  require- 
ment is  met. 


Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Option  List' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus 

3  -  Option  List' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

OPTION  LIST 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement- 
6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2- 
6  -  International  Studies  Requirement' 
3  -  Leadership  Requirement' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

24 

'See  aJvisor. 

■'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Admission  to  Business  Degree 
Programs 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  business  degree 
program  in  Accounting,  BS  in  Economics,  Finan- 
cial Management,  Industrial  Management,  or  Man- 
agement, students  must  have  completed  the  32  credit 
hours  outlined  in  the  freshman  curriculum  with  a 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  enter  the  Marketing  Program  must 
have  completed  the  Pre-Business  program  with  a  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or  higher  and  must 
obtain  permission  of  the  department  chair.  Students 
should  initiate  a  change-of-major  request  after 
completion  of  the  Freshman  Curriculum.  Students 
who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a 
degree-granting  business  program  may  remain  in  Pre- 
Business  until  those  requirements  are  met,  but  only 
until  64  semester  hours  of  coursework  have  been 
completed.  Students  who  exceed  64  credit  hours  and 
still  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  into 
a  degree  program  must  declare  another  major.  Stu- 
dents petitioning  for  admission  into  a  business  de- 
gree program  will  follow  the  curriculum  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  change. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  pn.-r,.m  k-.ulin-  I.,  tlu-  IVulu-lor  ot  Scicikc 
Jci:rci."  in  Account ini;  prcp,\ro>  stiktcnts  lor  careers 
as  prutcssional  accnuntants.  Stuilenis  completing 
this  proKram  are  well  prepared  to  enter  many  ac- 
counting career  fielils  as  well  as  to  continue  study 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Students  plannini;  to  K'come  Ortitied  Puhlic  Ac- 
countants shoulii  note  that  the  reijuirements  to  sit 
for  the  (TA  cxaminarioii  in  S<nifh(  Carolina  include 
1 50  hours  of  collegiate  education  and  completion  of 
a  bachelors  degree.  Other  states  haw,  or  will  soon 
have,  similar  requirements.  The  faculty  of  the  Schixil 
of  Accountancy  and  legal  Studies  helieves  these  re- 
quirements arc  Ix'sr  met  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
Accounting  and  complet  ion  of  the  Master  of  Profes- 
sional Accountancy  (MPAcc)  degree  program.  Tlie 
MPAcc  program  al.so  enhances  the  preparation  of 
students  pursuing  accounting  careers  in  areas  of  spe- 
cialization such  as  assurance  and  management  ser- 
vices and  taxation. 

Admission  to  the  MPAcc  program  is  separate  from 
admission  to  the  undergrailuate  program.  It  is  based 
on  the  student's  undergraduate  record  and  score  on 
the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test 
(GMAT).  For  intiirmation,  contact  the  School  ot 
Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies,  301  Sirrine  Hall. 

In  addition  to  accounting  and  business  courses,  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
curriculum  is  devoted  to  English,  public  speaking, 
mathematics,  natural  and  social  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  Thus,  students  in  the  accounting  pro- 
gram obtain  a  broad-based  education  that  not  only 
gives  them  accounting  expertise  but  also  contiib- 
utes  to  their  proficiency  in  analytical,  communica- 
tion, and  interpersonal  skills.  Along  with  the  gen- 
eral business  accreditation  held  by  the  C'ollege,  the 
degree  programs  offered  by  the  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies  are  separately  accredited 
by  AA("SB  International,  the  only  accrediting 
agency  for  accounting  programs. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Manaccment 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

1  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications 

9  -  Option  List' 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AC'CT  31 1  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  1 

3  -  ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 

3 -ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

3  -  FIN  31 1  Financial  Management  1 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

l_  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  11 
3  -  ACC:T  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  or 

3 -ACCT  41 5  Auditing" 
3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  11 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  (^f  Business 
3  -  PHIL  344  Busine.ss  Ethics 
_1_-  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCrr  303  Cr.ist  Accounting 
3  -  ACX'T  313  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  Ill 
3  -  ACCT  404  Individual  Taxation  or 
3  -  ACCT  406  Business  Taxation' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  International  Business  Requiremenf" 
_1_-  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

15  -  Senior  Option  (see  below) 

15 

127  Total  Semester  1  lours 

Senior  Option 

(Completion  of  one  of  the  (ollouing  ofytions  ii  required.) 

INTERNSHIP  OPTION 

Senior  Year 
Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting' 

3 

First  Summer  Session 

3  -  MGT  4 1 5  Business  Strategy 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Summer  Session 

3  -  ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Ci^ntrol 

3  -  Elective 

6 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  COURSE 
OPTION 
Senior  Year 
Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCn"  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 

,3  -  MGT  4 1 5  Business  Strategy 

3  -  Business  Management  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 


'S-lciC  trxmlY'i""  '  '»•  '"  ^"  BuMiumurriiuluni 

'.\  A  H  210,  MUSK  -210.  or  TUFA  210 

'Slii.lrnr«  pl.mnini;  u>  pur^iir  thr  M.istcr  "«  Pri4rttiiin.il  Ao- 
c>>iim.in>.v  licCTrc  prfifiTam  -hiniM  t.ikc  A(  X  T  404  aiid  4IS. 
Stiidenit  pLinniriK  t"  work  m  inJiittr\  upon  loinplrt  ion  o< 
the  JcKTif  program  shouki  ukr  ACf.T  *40  and  406 

*l  ( ;ilN  UO.  FIN  41 1 , 1  A\)l'  420.  MtrT  42 ».  or  MKT  427 

■■Altcniatcly,  an  inu-m»hip  m.iy  Iv  i.oinplricJ  in  chc  Mimmrr 
ht-iwccn  )imii  )r  and  tcnior  year*  wiih  Af XT  4 10.  M(  IT  4 1  ?, 
and  six  hours  of  cIiiIivct  lomplrtrd  in  the  vcond  wrmctlcr 
ot  the  wnior  year. 

"MCiTIOS.  W,  MO.  M2.(F.I,fc)  nS,  M7.  400,  or  422. 

Nor.v  At  least  SO piKi ni . >< the  lt>l.il  i rciliis  taken  m  A(  iTT, 
r.(  :ON.  FIN,  LAVt'.  M(  ;T.  anJ  MKT  muM  he  taken  ..i  Clem- 
son  Un.v.rxitv 

ECONOMICS 

A  b.ichelor's  dei^rre  in  Economics  providi-s  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  business,  vk  lety,  and  public 
policy  and  prepares  srudcnts  for  a  wide  range  of  ca- 
reers. By  combining  general  education  courses  and 
a  stnmg  course  of  study  in  economics,  students  can 
prepare  for  graduate  studies  m  business,  law,  or  any 
of  the  social  sciences  as  well  its  for  careers  in  busi- 
ness and  government. 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  two  under- 
graduate degree  paths.  The  B.ichelor  of  Arts  degree 
emphasizes  foreign  language  skills  ,ind  offers  students 
maximum  freedom  to  tailor  their  course  of  study  to 
their  specific  interests  and  career  goals.  A  bmad 
choice  of  minors  is  available  for  this  pn>gram.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  program  requires  30  credit  hours  in 
economics,  which  should  be  .satisfied  by  completing 
ECON  211,212,  and  24  credits  of  coutsework  aKive 
the  sophomore  level.  Bachelor  of  Arts  majors  must 
complete  ECON  3 1 4  and  3 1 5.  ECC^N  405  is  str.  .nglv 
recommended  but  not  required. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  emphasizes  busi- 
ness applications.  It  requires  3 1  credit  hours  in  eco- 
nomics, which  should  be  satisfied  by  completing 
ECON  21 1,  212,  and  25  credits  of  courscwork  aKne 
the  sophomore  level.  Bachelor  of  Science  majors 
must  complete  E(X")N  405  in  addition  to  314  and 
315. 

Minors 

A  minor  field  is  required  of  students  m  Knh  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  B.ichelor  of  Science  de- 
gree programs.  Economics  majors  may  ch(x>se,  in 
consultation  with  their  advisors,  any  University- 
approved  minor.  (See  page  76.) 

Students  who  wish  to  combine  the  curriculum  in 
Economics  with  secondary-school  teaching  should 
take  the  degree  in  Education  with  a  teaching  area 
in  Economics.  The  courses  taken  will  be  those  re- 
quired for  teaching  certification  as  specified  by  the 
South  C'arolina  Oepartment  of  Education  as  well 
as  those  required  tor  an  Fconomics  maior. 

Graduate  Study 

The  IVpartment  oi  tconomus  .ijl.nvs  students  to 
count  up  to  12  hours  of  gr.uluate  credit  (800-level 
courM?s)  toward  Kith  the  bacheKu's  and  master's  de- 
grees. Students  participating  in  this  program  must 
have  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  3.4  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  CVadiiate  Schcml  prior  to  registering 
for  graduate  courses.  I\'tails  ot  the  suggested  curricu- 
lum and  program  information  are  available  from  the 
I>partment  of  Economics. 
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BusLiu-Ns  and  Bch, 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  EC:ON  211  Principlfs  <>t  Microcc<>noinics 
5  -  ENGL  101  Comr»siticm  1 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Inrro.  U.  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Reqiiireinent- 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macn>eaw>mics 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariahle  Calculus' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CPSC  120  Intro,  to  intormation  Technology 

-  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

-  MTHSC:  301  Statistical  Theiiry  and  Meth..ds  1 

-  Foreign  Language  Reciuirement' 

-  Literature  Requirement'' 

-  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomi 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 

3  -  Literature  Requiremenf* 

4  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement'' 

6  '  Minor 

7  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requiremerit'' 


Minor 
Electiv( 


Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement'" 

9_-  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  106  and  108  may  K-  suhsti 
and  207,  respectively,  and  one  nr  n 
dents  who  ehi  )i  .se  rliis  i  >pr n  >ri  are  encn 
206  as  well. 


MTHSC  102 
ve  hours.  Stu- 
.  take  MTHSC 


'Two  years  of  the  same  modem  language  are  required. 
'See  General  Eikication  Requirements. 
*EN()L  202,  20^,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
T.CON  Wl,  302,  (MCT)  306,  309,  310,  and  324  may  not  l->e 

usevi  to  satisfy  the  Major  Requirement. 
Nmi;:  Students  seeking  teaching  certification  will  he  required 

to  complete  more  than  128  semester  hours, 

ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECJON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  w 
3  -  MTHSC  509  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

6  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 


16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  ("oncepts 
3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
9  -  Option  List' 
1  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AtJCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  '  FIN  306  Coqxiration  Finance- 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Option  List' 

3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  ECON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Mirior 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement'' 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor 
6  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  '  Minor 

6  -  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  Option  List  m  Pre-BuMness  curriculum. 
'Students  who  complete  a  minor  in  Financial  Management 

must  complete  three  hours  of  electives  to  replace  tlie  FIN 

306  requirement  in  the  Economics  major. 
'ECON  301,  302,  (MGT)  306,  309,  310,  and  324  may  not  Ix- 

used  to  satisfy  the  Major  Requirement. 
■•See  General  Education  Requirements. 
Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  t.ital  credits  rakcn  in  ACCT, 

ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MC.T,  and  MKT  must  he  taken  at  Clciu- 

son  University. 


FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Financial  Management 
program  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  financial  markets  in  the  contemporary  economy, 
the  operation  of  financial  institutions,  and  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  business  operations.  The 
curriculum  prepares  students  for  careers  in  such  ar- 
eas as  hanking,  corporate  financial  management, 
financial  planning  and  services,  insurance,  and  real 
estate.  Governments  of  all  levels  also  employ  fi- 
nance graduates  in  many  of  their  divisions.  The  cur- 
riculum also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  graduate  studies  or  law  school. 

The  core  of  the  curriculum  provides  a  hroad  range 
of  subjects  with  an  emphasis  on  technical  and 
communication  skills.  Students  then  have  the 
flexibility  to  tailor  courses  to  their  own  needs  by 
choosing  emphasis  areas  that  will  enhance  career 
preparation  in  specific  areas  of  finance.  Students 
who  complete  a  specific  .set  of  courses  are  eligible 
to  sit  for  the  certified  financial  planner  (CEP") 
examination. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

I  -  ACCT  204  Accc:)unting  Procedures 

3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 

9  -  Option  List' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  311  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  I 
3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications 
3  -  FIN  311  Financial  Management  I 
3  -  LAW  312  Commercial  Law  oy 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  II 

3  -  FIN  305  Investment  Analysis 

3  -  FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate 

3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3_-  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AC:CT  303  Cost  Accounting 

3  -  FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

9  -  Emphasis  Area' 

15 


'  .inJ  IVh.ivior.il  Scii-tu> 


Second  Semester 

3  -  MCjT  415  Business  Strategy 
6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

127  Total  Scimsler  Hours 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-niisincv>  iiirriciiliim. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Fifteen  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  foliowini;  emphasis  are.is. 
An  emphasis  area  should  he  selected  before  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  in  consultation  with  the  departmental  advisor: 
Cin-pimite  Fiiumce — FIN  402, 404. 411;  plus  two  courses  from 
FIN  504,  399  (three  credits),  40S,  406,  408,  or  two  ,.c- 
countinK  courses.  (See  Note  V) 
Fimncud  PlumifiiK— ACXT  404,  408,  FIN  KM,  40S,  409. 
Financial  .SVniccc-.s— FIN  40S,  406,  408,  411,  and  one  course 

from  FIN  ?04,  399  (three  credits),  417. 
Real  Estate— FIN  41S,  416,  417,  LAW  333,  plus  one  course 
from  C  R  P  401 ,  FIN  399,  LAW  40S. 
Notes: 

1 .  Financial  Management  inajors  are  reijuired  to  have  a  grade- 
point  ratio  of  at  least  2.0  in  all  FlN-desiRnared  courses  to 
graduate.  Only  the  last  grade  for  courses  that  are  repeated 
counts  for  computing  this  grade-point  ratio. 

2.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 

3.  Accounting  courses  may  he  selected  from  any  300-  or  400- 
level  course  offered  by  the  Schi>ol  of  Accountancy.  Oedit 
may  not  be  recei\ed  (or  both  A(X:T  303  and  307. 

GRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Jeyrec  in  Ciraphic  Com- 
munications prepares  students  for  prt)fessional  careers 
in  printing,  puhlishing,  packaging,  and  related  in- 
dustries. The  core  curriculum  assures  graduates  of 
having  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  hy  most 
entry-level  johs.  The  major  requirements  allow  each 
student  to  select  courses  which  enhance  career  prepa- 
ration in  specific  segments  of  graphic  communica- 
tions. Coursework  is  heavily  oriented  around  indi- 
vidual laK)ratory  performance  which  stresses  the  de- 
velopment of  problem-solving  skills  in  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  manufacturing  areas.  Applications  include 
all  major  prcxesses  and  a  \ariety  of  industry  segments, 
including  commercial  printing,  publishing,  package 
production,  specialty  printing,  and  industrial  appli- 
cations of  printing  technology  beyond  communica- 
tions. Tlie  most  common  career  opportunities  are  in 
printing  management,  production  planning  and  su- 
pervision, and  cominercial  and  technical  sales. 

The  Graphic  Communications  program  is  designed 
to  be  completed  in  four  years  (eight  semesters  and 
one  or  two  summers).  While  students  must  take  one 
internship  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester,  one  or 
two  summers  are  typically  used  to  make  up  for  that 
semester.  The  department  schedules  courses  in  sum- 
mers tor  that  purpo.se.  Tiking  a  reduced  load  per 
term  or  other  circumstances  could  extend  the  time 
to  meet  graduation  requirements. 


Policy  on  Advancement  in  Ciraphic 
Communication.s 

Ciraphic  C 'oiuiiHinK:itions  majors  must  achieve  a 
(."■  or  better  m  prerequisite  G  C  courses  before  en- 
rolling in  the  next  level  G  C  course.  Registration 
priority  is  given  to  thi>se  students  for  whom  the 
course  is  a  rci-iuirement. 

Change  of  Major  into  Graphic 
Communications 

Students  who  ch.iiige  majors  into  Ciraphic  Com- 
munications after  one  or  more  semesters  at  C;lem- 
son  must  have  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  or  must 
first  have  eariu'd  a  B  or  better  in  G  C  104. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ENGL  101  C:omposition  1 

1  -  G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Comm. 
3  -  PSYC:H  201  Intrtiduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  THRD  180  Intro,  to  Technical  Drawing  and 

CAimputer- Aided  Drafting 

4  -  Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

?  -  CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1 

4  -  G  C'  104  Graphic  C^otnmunications  1 

4  -  Apptoved  LaK)ratory  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  G  C  207  Graphic  Communications  II 
3  -  G  C  2 1 5  Photo,  and  Digital  Imaging  Tech. 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Acct.  Concepts 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  G  C  245  Graphic  Comm.  Mechanical  Systems 

4  -  G  C  310  Alternative  Approaches  to  Imaging 

10 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education''^ 

1  -  G  C  350  Graphic  Comm.  Internship  1'  ■* 

I 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Envimnmenta!  Science 

2  -  Ci  C  405  Package  and  Specialty  Printing 

2  -  G  C  406  Package  and  Spc-ci.iity  iVintmg  Lab. 

3  -  MCiT  307  Perstmnel  Man.igement  or 

3  -  PSYCH  364  livluMrial  Psychology 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Major  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3-ENCJL  314  Technical  Writing 

5  -  G  C'  440  C'ommercial  Printing 
3  -  G  C  446  Ink  and  Substrates 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 

17 
Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  102  CiKiperativc  Education' 

1  -  G  C  450  Graphic  Comm.  Internship  II" 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  G  Cr  444  Current  Developments  and  Trends 

in  Graphic  Communications 
3  -  THRD  360  Ind.  Organizations  and  Safety 

6  -  Major  Requirement" 
3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  G  C  448  Planning  and  Controlling  Printing 

Functions 
2  -  G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Comm. 

4  -  Major  Requirement" 

7  -  Elective 
16 

1  35  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Must  include  a  two-semester  sequence  from  chemistrv'  or 

physics. 

See  tjeneral  Education  Requirements. 
'One  internship  must  be  in  a  fall  or  spring  semester.  (Summer 

at  le.ist  12  weeks;  fall/spring  15  weeks  minimum.) 
'Required  before  any  required  G  C  400-level  course>  may  be 

taken. 
*ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 
"Must  be  approved  by  advisor  prior  to  registration.  A  list  of 

acceptable  major  requirements  is  available  in  the  Graphic 

Communications  Oftice. 
■C}  C  455  will  not  substitute  for  G  C  450. 
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College  of  Business  and  Behaviciral  Science 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Man- 
agement prepares  students  for  management  chal- 
lenges in  manufacturing,  production  planning,  in- 
\-entory  control,  quality  assurance,  and  service  op- 
erations. Students  receive  a  broad-based  education 
in  business,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  sys- 
tems, theories,  and  issues  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  ser\'ices.  The  program  is  particu- 
larly relevant  in  today's  economic  environment, 
where  improvements  in  productivity  and  quality  are 
essential  to  meet  the  growing  challenges  of  foreign 
producers.  In  addition  to  jobs  in  manufacturing  man- 
agement, graduates  in  Industrial  Management  are 
sometimes  sought  for  positions  as  project  directors 
by  government  agencies  and  research  centers.  Finan- 
cial institutions  have  foimd  the  Industrial  Manage- 
ment graduate  well  prepared  for  internal  operations 
management  as  well  as  for  liaison  positions  dealing 
with  manuflicturing  companies  as  bank  customers. 
The  Industrial  Management  program  is  accredited 
by  AACSB  International  and  has  received  a  special 
commendation  for  excellence  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MOT  301  Principles  of  Management' 

9  -  Option  List- 

1  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MOT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
9  -  Option  List- 

1  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MGT  305  Economics  of  Transportation'  or 

^  -  MGT  317  Logistics  Management' 
3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management' 
3  -  MGT  390  Operations  Management' 
2  -  Elective 


17 


Senior  Year 

First  Seme.ster 

3  -  ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics' 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management' 

3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  Control' 

3  -  MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis' 

3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior' 
3  -  MGT  404  Adv.  Statistical  Quality  Control' 
3  -  MGT  408  Design  of  Production  Systems' 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy' 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Business  Mgt.' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

132  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  better  in  this  course  is  reqiiireJ  for  snuiunf  Ion. 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Busincss  curriculum. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Note;  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  he  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 

MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Management 
prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional  man- 
agers in  corporations,  governmental  organizations, 
and  small  businesses.  In  addition,  the  program  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  graduates  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue advanced  degrees  in  business  and  public  admin- 
istration, law,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  curriculum  gives  students  a  broad  exposure  to 
the  functional  areas  of  business  and  allows  each  to 
select  an  emphasis  area  in  a  subject  that  is  germane 
to  individual  career  interests.  The  Management  cur- 
riculum provides  an  examination  of  the  social,  le- 
gal, political,  and  economic  environments  in  which 
organizations  must  operate;  an  understanding  of  the 
functional  areas  of  business  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; and  a  knowledge  of  behavioral  science,  ap- 
plied statistics,  and  mathematics  as  they  relate  to 
oiganizational  problem  solving.  The  program  is 
accredited  by  AACSB  International. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management' 

9  -  Option  List- 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
9  -  Option  List- 
1  -  Elective 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Wriring  Intensive  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management' 

3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management' 

3  -  Economics  Requirement'' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  390  Operations  Management' 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior' 
3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems' 
6  -  Management  Requirement'^ 
2_-  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy' 

3  -  MGT  423  Intematiorial  Business  Management' 

6  -  Management  Requiretnent'  " 

3  -  Operations  Management  Requirement'  '' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

1  32  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  better  in  this  course  is  required  for  graduation. 
■Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Business  curriculum. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
^ECON  ?01,  308,  309,  or  314. 

Twelve  semester  hours  beyond  required  courses  selected  from 
300-  and  400-level  MGT  courses.  In  lieu  of  the  Manage- 
ment Requirement,  students  may  select  a  minor  approved 
by  the  advisor  and  Management  Department  Chair  or  com- 
plete 12  hours  from  one  of  the  following  tracks. 
Entretneneurship—E  L  E  (MKT)  314,  E  L  E  (MGT)  315, 
plus  two  courses  from  E  L  E  301 ,  E  L  E  (ECON)  32 1 ,  E  L  E 
(ro  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356,  E  L  E  401 . 
Hwmnn  Resource  Management  (See  advisor  before  selecting 
courscs.)-FCON  301,  308,  MGT  416,  425,  431,  435, 
PSYCH  364,  368,  435. 
Intemationd  Management— ECON  3 1 0,  FIN  4 1 1 ,  l-A'OC  420, 
plus  one  course  from  L&IT  401,  MGT  424,  (1  E)  444 
(three  hours),  MKT  427. 
Management  Infomuxtion  S^^tems — CP  SC  462,  MGT  430, 

452,454,455,456. 
Tramportarion  and  Logi.stics — MGT  305,  3 1 7,  424,  pins  one 
course  from  MGT  426,  427,  430,  490. 
^Sclect  from  MGT  402,  404,  408,  41 1 ,  427. 
Note.-  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  law;  MGT  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 
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C  ;»i|lc>;i'  i)t  Business  ;inJ  iVh.ivuir.il  Scicnte 


MARKETING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  B.nlu'lurot  Science  deforce  program  in  Market- 
ing ilevelops  an  iinclerst.indinf;  ot  various  aspects  of 
marketing-  The  curriculum  prepares  students  tor  pro- 
fessional marketing  careers  in  industr>',  government, 
or  the  non-profit  sector.  Graduates  are  also  well  pre- 
pared for  entrance  into  the  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, law,  or  other  graduate  programs.  For 
students  who  want  a  general  perspective  of  market- 
ing, the  curriculum  provides  a  hroad  range  of  siih- 
jects  with  the  flexibility  to  tailor  courses  by  choos- 
ing areas  that  will  enhance  career  preparation  in 
various  areas  of  marketing.  Subjects  include  promo- 
tional strategy,  professional  selling,  sales  manage- 
ment, public  and  nonprofit  marketing,  entrepreneur- 
ship,  marketing  research,  prcxluct  management,  mar- 
keting management,  and  international  marketing. 
Emphasis  areas  in  services  marketing,  sport  market- 
ing, and  technical  marketing  are  available  to  stu- 
dents who  seek  to  specialize.  The  Marketing  curricu- 
lum, whether  approached  from  a  general  or  special- 
ized perspective,  provides  the  conceptual,  quantita- 
tive, and  analytical  skills  necessary  to  function  in  a 
dynamic  business  environment.  The  Marketing  de- 
gree is  accredited  by  AACSB  International. 

Students  wishing  to  change  majors  into  the  Market- 
ing program  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ra- 
tio of  3.0  or  better  and  must  obtain  permission  ot  the 
department  chair. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Intniductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Metht)ds  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
9  -  Option  List' 
1  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  LAW  312  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 

3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Support  Course  Requirement- 

15 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

3  -  Support  Course  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Man.igcnient 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

6  -  Support  Course  Requirement- 

4  -  Elective 
16 

126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Prc-Busincss  curriculum. 

•Chosen  jointly  by  the  student  and  ttie  advisor.  These  must 
support  the  emphasis  area  selected  by  the  student.  Certain 
minors  may  be  used  to  .satisfy  the  support  courses  require- 
ment. See  advisor  for  details. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  one  of  the  following  emphasis  areas: 
General  Marfceting— MKT  420  or  42  3;  425, 426, 428,  or  429; 

and  any  one  additional  MKT  course. 
.Sen  ices  Marketmg— MKT  420  or  42  3;  42S,  426,  or  429;  and 

428. 
SpDrt  Marlcetins— MKT  32 1 ;  420  or  423;  and  428. 
Techmcd  Marketing— MKT  420;  423.  424.  428,  or  430;  and 
426. 

Note;  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credit  hours  taken  in 
ACCT,  ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken 
at  CIcmson  University. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  two  de- 
gree programs:  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  bachelor  of 
science,  each  requiring  a  total  of  130  credit  hours. 
Both  prepare  students  for  a  wide  range  of  graduate 
programs  and  career  opportunities.  The  bachelor  of 
arts  program  provides  broad  coverage  of  the  politi- 
cal science  discipline  and  emphasizes  communica- 
tion skills  and  language  arts.  The  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence program  is  recommended  for  those  with  an  ap- 
titude for  mathematics  and/or  an  interest  in  politi- 
cal economy,  public  administration,  public  policy, 
or  other  fields  requiring  advanced  quantitative  skills. 
Btith  programs  are  appropriate  for  pre-law  students 
and  for  students  interested  in  foreign  policy  or  inter- 
national relations.  Note  that  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  requires  a  minor,  and  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  requires  a  field  of  concentration  and,  depend- 
ing on  the  concentration,  requires  or  allows  a  minor. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Politi- 
cal Science  consist  of  PO  SC  101 ,  102  or  104,  301, 
and  at  least  21  additional  credit  hours  in  political 
science  at  the  300-400  level,  including  at  least  one 
course  from  four  of  the  following  five  fields: 

American  Government— PO  SC  403,  405,  416, 

432,442 
Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  37 1 ,  47 1 ,  472,  476, 

477,  478 
International  Relations— POSC  361, 362, 363,428 
Political  Theory— PO  St:  450,  453 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration — POSC 

302,  321,421,423,424,430 


The  student's  elective  hours  in  politicil  science  arc 
chosen  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  dep.in- 
mcntal  advisor  to  ensure  an  iippropriate  balance  of 
breadth  and  specialization  within  the  field  uf  po- 
litical science.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
aKivc,  the  department  offers  a  wide  range  of  spe- 
cialized courses  in  each  of  the  suhfields  of  the  po- 
litical science  discipline. 

Noitv  No  more  th.in  six  hours  credit  from  VO  SC  310.  31 1, 
anil  312  may  be  coiinri-J  toward  any  decree;  no  more  ih.in 
three  111  iiirs  credit  fmm  these  courses  may  be  applied  i<  p  the 
reqiiiremenis  of  a  Pohtical  Science  ma|or. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Intniduction  to  Probability' 

3  -  POSC  101  American  National  tjovemmcnt 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  l02C:omposition  11 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intnl.  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations  or 

3  -  PO  SC  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  301  Foundations  of  Political  Science 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requircmenf* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  C:ivili:ation 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

IS 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  Advanced  Humaniries  Requirement" 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas" 

3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  2 1 2  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement* 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas'' 

3_.  Elective 

15 


Ic^e  of  BuMiU'ss  and  Beh;j 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Hinn;initics  Rcqiiiremenr" 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas^ 
3_-  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas' 

6  -  Electi\e 

15 

1  30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  cinisistent  with  C^'n- 
eral  Education  Rcquiteiiients.  Examples  include  MTHSC  101 
and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  106  and  108,  207,  or  301. 

The  equivalent  of  two  years  (through  202)  of  the  same  mod- 
ern language  is  required. 

'See  General  Education  Requiremenrs. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  list  of  approved  minors  on  page  76. 

'Advanced  humanities  are  courses  nimihereil  300  or  higher 
(A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  THEA  210  excepted).  The  hu- 
manities for  this  putpo.se  include  art  and  archircctural  his- 
tory, communication  studies  (except  362  and  364),  English 
(except  304,  312,  314,  316,  333,  334,  335,  485,  490,  495), 
languages,  music,  philosophy,  religion,  theatre  (except  377. 
487,  and  497),  and  women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  en- 
titled Humanities. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Reqiiirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus' 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations  or 

3  -  PO  SC  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
4  -  Science  Requireinent' 


17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods 
3  -  PO  SC  301  Foundations  of  Political  Science 
3  -  American  Politics  Requirement^ 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'  or 
3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement-  or 

3  -  Elective 
3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
18 

'MTHSC  106  and  108  may  he  substituted. 

The  equivalent  of  one  year  (through  102)  of  the  same  mod- 
ern foreign  language  is  required.  Students  pursuing  an  inter- 
national concentration  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  (through  202)  of  the  same  m<idern  foreign  language 
and  may  substitute  a  200-level  language  class  for  PHIL  102. 
Students  pursuing  non-international  concentrations  may 
also  substitute  a  200-level  language  class  for  PHIL  102. 

'See  General  Education  Requfrements. 

^Select  from  POSC  321,  343,  381,  389  (hy  permission  only), 
403,  405,  407,  409,  416,  421,  423,  424,  427,  432,  433,  442, 
454,  489  (by  permission  only). 

'Select  from  PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  367,  371,  572,  375,  389 
(hy  permission  only),  410, 428, 429, 457, 47 1 ,  472, 476, 477, 
478,  489  (by  permission  only). 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor- 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor- 
9  -  Elective 
V5 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor 

6  -  Elective 

15 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  PO  SC  321,  343,  381,  389  (by  permission  only), 
403,  405,  407,  409,  416,  421,  423,  424,  427,  432,  433,  442, 
454,  489  (by  permission  only) 

"See  page  76  for  appro\ed  minors. 


INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor- 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor' 
9  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor- 
6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor- 

6  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  POSC  361,  362,  363,  367,  371,  372,  375,  389 
(by  permission  only),  410, 428,  429, 457, 471 ,  472,  476, 477, 
478,  489  (by  permission  only). 

-Sec  page  76  for  approved  minors. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

4  -  ECON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  3 1 5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

9j  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Economics  Requirement- 

6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Economics  Requirement' 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 


72 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  rose  521  Public  Administration 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Meth..Js  in  Pol.  Sci 

3  -  Political  Science  Reiiuirement' 

6_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement- 
6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation 
6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement" 
6  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement' 
9_-  Elective 

Is 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'PO  SC  502,  363, 424,  428.  or  429. 
•See  .Klvi.sor. 


PUBLIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci 

3-POSC421  Public  Policy 

3  -  Advaiiced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation 
6  -  Public  Policy  Reiiuirement' 
6  -  Elective 

T? 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

15 

1  30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  advisor. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  is  the  slikly  ol  human  ind  anim.il  K-- 
havior  and  the  biological,  psycholonical,  and  social 
priKesses  related  to  that  Ix-havior.  The  Bachelor's 
decree  in  Psychology  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  a  variety  of  professional  careers  related  to  human 
resources,  personnel,  counseling;,  and  other  people- 
t)riented  ptisitions  iii  human  services,  business,  ,ind 
industry.  Additionally,  the  Bachelor's  degree  provides 
excellent  preparation  for  graduate  training  in  such 
areas  as  clinical,  counseling,  iiidustrial,  experimen- 
tal, cognitive,  siKial,  biological,  health,  developmen- 
tal, and  schiHil  psychology.  The  program  als»)  pro- 
vides excellent  preparation  for  students  who  intend 
to  pursue  profession.il  training  in  medicine,  physical 
or  iKcupational  therapy,  dentistry,  |'>harmacy,  veteri- 
nary science,  or  law.  Further  information  is  available 
on  the  Web  at  wwuKclemson.edulj^sychJ . 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  requires  PSYCH  201 , 
202,  309,  MO,  492,  and  19  additional  credits  in  psy- 
chology which  must  include  the  following: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324,  333,  422. 
One  course  from  each  of  the  following  menus: 
Applied— PSYCH  355,  364,  368,  375,  435,  480, 

483,  488 
Individuals  and  Groups— PSYCH  340,  352,  370 
Laboratory— PSYCH  325,  334,  423,  471,  H490, 

493,  495,  496,  497 

At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level  psychol- 
ogy courses,  with  at  least  three  of  those  credits  from 
psychology  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  300-  or 
400-level  elective  psychology  course.  Studeiits 
should  consult  their  advisors  for  other  degree  re- 
quirements and  course  recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition! 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1  -  PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Lab. 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Rec]uirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement" 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Requiremenf* 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  309  Intro.  Experimental  Psychology 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

4  -  Science  Requirement" 
3  -  Elective 

n 


75 


Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  HO  Adv.  Ex|xriiiuni.il  l\\.h..l,,n 
)  •  Fttreign  Language  Requirenieiil ' 
i  -  Humanities  Requiremeiil  I:  2 
4  -  Science  Ret.|iiiieiiii'i)t 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Reqiiiremenr* 

4  -  Major  Area 
3  -  Minor  Arca^ 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Area 
3  -  Minor  Area' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PSYCH  492  Senior  LaK.rat..ry  in  PsychoKigy 

6  -  Major  Area 

6  -  Minor  Area"* 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Area 

5  -  Minor  Area' 
6_-  Elective 

15 

1 28  Total  Semester  I  lours 

'The  equivalent  of  two  ye.irs  (tliroiigh  202 )  ot  tlie  same  nnxJ- 
em  ian^iiage  ii  required.  Oiurses  ascd  lo  satl^f\■  the  FortiKn 
Langua|i:e  Requirement  may  not  alsi  Kr  u>ed  to  >a(l^lS  the 
Humanities  Requirement  E.2. 

■See  General  Education  Requirement.s.  Note:  Courses  ascd  lo 
salisly  the  Humanitiev  Rei|uirement  E.2  may  not  also  he  used 
lo  satisfy  the  ForeiKii  Lant:ua)!e  Requirement. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Social  science  other 
than  p>vchologv. 

*Sce  department  approved  list.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  the  Hu- 
manities Requirement.  Scxial  Science  Requirement,  or  Ma- 
jor Area  may  not  K-  used  to  meet  this  lequiremenl. 

V\ny  minor  listed  on  pa^e  76. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  reiiuirements  tor  the  Bachelor  of  Science  pro- 
gram in  Psychology  consist  of  PSYCH  201,  202. 
309,  310, 492,  and  19  additional  credits  of  psychol- 
ogy courses  which  must  include  the  following: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324.  333,422. 
One  course  from  each  of  the  following  ntenus: 
Applied— PSYCH  355.  364.  ?6S,  375.  435,  480. 
485.488 
Foundations  of  Science — G  W  402,  PHIL  326, 

327,425,  PSYCH  415 
Individuals  and  Groups-  PSYCH  340.  352.  370 
Uboratory -PSYCH  525,  U4,  425.  471.  114^0. 
493,  495,  496,  497 


College  of  Business  niui  Behavioral  Scienct 


At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level  psychol- 
ogy courses,  with  at  least  three  of  those  credits  from 
psychology  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  he  taken  in  lieu  of  one  300-  or 
400-level  elective  psychology  course.  Students 
should  consult  their  advisors  for  other  degree  re- 
quirements and  course  recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1' 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1  -  PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Lab. 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  11' 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 
3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 
3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Requirement^ 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  kt9  Intro.  Experimental  Psychology 
3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.I"* 

3  -  Physical  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  310  Adv.  Experimental  Psychology 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement- 

3  -  Physical  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  312  Adv.  Expository  Writing  or 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  Major  Area 
3  -  Minor  Area' 

3  -  Physical  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 
3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Pi  of.  Speaking 

3  -  Major  Area 

3  -  Minor  Area' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective 
16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  Psychology 

6  -  Major  Area 

6  -  Minor  Area' 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Area 

3  -  Minor  Area' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BioKigy  110  and  111  may  be  substituted.  In  this  case,  the 
extra  two  credit  hours  will  be  counted  as  electives. 

^Nine  hours  are  required.  See  General  Education  requirements. 

^See  department  approved  listing.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  the 
Humanities  Requirement,  Social  Science  Requirement,  or 
Major  Area  may  not  he  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^Six  of  the  nine  hours  must  come  from  a  two-semester  sequence 
in  a  physical  or  natural  science  other  than  biology. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Social  science  other 
than  psychology. 

'Any  minor  listed  on  page  76. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Sociology  major  offers  two  degree  programs:  a 
bachelor  of  arts  and  a  bachelor  of  science.  The 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Sociology  prepares  students  for 
a  variety  of  professional  careers  related  to  human 
resources,  management,  public  relations,  social  ser- 
vices, criminal  justice,  health  services,  social  research, 
and  other  people-oriented  positions  in  the  public  and 
private  sector.  In  addition,  the  Bachelor's  degree  pro- 
vides excellent  preparation  for  graduate  training  in 
sociology,  social  services,  law,  and  business.  Both  de- 
grees require  a  total  of  1 28  semesters  hours  as  identi- 
fied below.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  Humanities,  Math- 
ematical Sciences,  and  Science  Requirements  may 
be  used  to  fulfill  minor  requirements. 

Emphasis  Areas  in  Sociology 

Community  Studies— SOC  331,  (R  S)  459,  (R  S) 
495;  and  nine  credits  from  all  courses  offered  in 
anthropology  or  sociology  not  already  taken  to 
fulfill  requirements. 

Criminal  Justice— SOC  390,  393;  nine  credits  se- 
lected from  SOC  391,  392,  396,  397,  491,  493, 
494,  (R  S)  495;  and  three  credits  from  all  courses 
offered  in  anthropology  or  sociology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

General  Sociology — 12  credit  hours  selected  from 
ANTH  201,  SOC  202,  311,  330,  331,  350,  351, 
380,  391, 414, 430, 432, 440,  (R  S)  471, 480, 481, 
(R  S)  495;  and  six  additional  credits  from  all  courses 
offered  in  anthropology  or  sociology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

Social  Services— SOC  380,  414,  (R  S)  495;  and 
nine  credits  from  all  courses  offered  in  anthro- 
pology or  st)ciology  not  already  taken  to  fulfill  re- 
quirements. 

At  least  12  t)f  the  total  credits  must  be  from  400- 
level  st)ciology,  rural  sociology,  and/or  anthropol- 
ogy courses;  no  more  than  nine  credit  hours  may 
be  taken  in  courses  at  the  100  or  200  level,  except 


with  approval  of  the  department  chair.  Additiona 
electives  are  added  to  meet  the  minimum  of  12f 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program 

The  Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program  is  an  in 
terdisciplinary  program  drawn  from  courses  in  soci 
ology,  education,  health,  and  psychology.  Student 
study  the  causes,  con.sequences,  prevention,  an< 
treatment  of  substance  abuse.  They  also  study  deliv 
ery  systems  and  policy  issues  as.sociated  with  lega 
and  illicit  substances.  Through  field  placement,  stu 
dents  come  fact-to-face  with  the  problem  and  gait 
practical  experience  to  prepare  them  to  enter  thi 
field  of  practicing  specialists.  The  program  prepare 
students  for  state  credentialing  as  substance  abusi 
specialists.  The  ctedential  requires  knowledge  ii 
theory  and  treatment  of  substance  abuse  problems. 

Completion  of  the  Substance  Abuse  Certificati 
Program  requires  ED  C  234,  HLTH  301,  PSYCb 
375,  SOC  380,  396,397,  (RS)  495. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Compi.sition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference' 
Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
6  -  Minor'' 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  1 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area*" 

3  -  Global  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Hiiiniiiiitic>  Rctiiiircmeiit^ 

6  -  Emphasis  Area" 

6  -  Minor'' 

3_-  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

Fir>t  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Rei.|uiremcnt^ 

6  -  Emphasis  Area" 

3  -  Stratiticatinn  Requiremetit^ 

3_  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 


SOC  404  Sociological  Theory- 
Advanced  Humanities  Requirement^ 
Emphasis  Area" 
Minor'' 
Elective 


128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTUSC:  106  and  501  may  be  substituted. 

The  eviuivalent  of  two  years  (through  202)  in  the  same  to 
eign  language  is  required. 

'See  Cjeneral  Education  Requ 

^See  page  76  tor  approved  i 

'Humanities  courses  numbered  'iOO  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSIC  210,  THEA  2 10  excepted).  The  humanities  for  this 
purpose  include  art  and  architectur.il  history',  communica- 
tion studies  (except  568  and  364),  English  (except  304,  312, 
314,  316,  333,  334.  335.  485,  490,  495).  languages,  music, 
philosophy,  religion,  theatre  (except  377.  487.  497),  and 
women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Hum.uiities. 

'See  advisor. 

'ANTH  501  or  SOC  4 3 3, 

«SOC460or46I. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC:  101  Introduction  to  Prohahility' 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Socit)logy 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary'  Statistical  Inference' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement- 

4  -  Science  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CT  SC  1-0  Intro,  to  Intormatiiin  Technology 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

6  -  Mathematics  or  Science  Requirement' 
3_-  Elective 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  Mathem.itics  or  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor^ 

5  -  Elective 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  SOC:  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
3  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

3  -  Cjlohal  Awareness  Requirement" 

3  -  Philosophy  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requiremenr' 

6  -  Emphasis  Area^ 
6  -  Minor^ 

3_-  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  ANTH  351  Physical  Anthropology'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

5  -  Mathematics  or  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Stratification  Requirement''' 

3  -  Elective 
I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  Sociological  Theory 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
3  -  Minor'' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  106  and  301  may  be  substituted. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  At  least  six  of  the  1 5  hours  must  be  at  the  300 
level  or  above. 

*See  page  76  for  apprtivid  minors. 

*See  advisor. 

"ANTH  301  or  SOC  4 5 5. 

•PHIL  323.  325,  526,  327,  355.  or  560. 

■Humanities  courses  numbered  500  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSIC  210,  THEA  2 10  excepted).  The  humanities  for  this 
purpose  include  art  and  architectural  history,  communica- 
tion studies  (except  362  and  364),  English  (except  304.  312, 
314,  516,  555,  554,  535,  485.  490.  495),  languages,  music, 
philosophy,  relifjion.  theatre  (except  577.  487.  497).  and 
women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Humanities. 

"May  not  be  used  to  till  the  54  credits  for  the  major. 

''SOC  460  or  461. 
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MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  fielt: 
a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  hy  the  degree  program. 


Account  inj^ 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration — not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics , 
Financial  Management ,  Industrial  Management,  Management ,  or 
Marketing  majors 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Early  Intervention — open  to  Psychology  and  Sociolo^  majors  orily 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Educatioti — not  open  to  Graphic  Communications  majors 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship — not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics,  Finan- 
cial Management ,  Industrial  Management ,  Management,  or  Mar- 
keting majors 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Get)graphy 

Geology 

Great  Wtirks 


Health  Science 

History 

Htirse  Production 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management 

or  Management  majors 
International  Politics — not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 
Legal  Studies 

Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management  majors 
Mathematical  Sciences 
Microhiology 
Military  Leadership 
Modern  Languages 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Operations  Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management  or 

Management  majors 
Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Poultry  Science 
Psychology 

Public  Policy — not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 
Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 
Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 
Textiles 
Theatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  ^5-38  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 

The  College  ot  tiit;iiK-crin}i  aiiJ  Science  oltci>  a 
hroaJ  TMitiv  of  rijjDrous  anJ  stimulatinj;;  haccalau- 
rcatc  programs  which  provide  unexcelled  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  innovative  comhination 
of  enfjineerinK  and  science  disciplines  which  com- 
prises the  CroUese  facilitates  study  and  research  in 
fields  transcendintj  the  traditional  disciplines.  Stu- 
dents cnji>y  close  interaction  with  a  distinguished 
faculty  committed  to  excellence  in  undergraduate 
education  as  well  as  in  research.  The  College  Weh 
site  at  www.ces.clamon.edu  has  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  College  and  its  programs. 

Minors 

Enj^nieering  and  science  students  can  complement 
their  majors  by  selecting  minor  concentrations  of 
study.  Available  mmors  include  Bioengineering, 
Environmental  Engineering,  International  Engi- 
neering and  Science,  one  in  each  of  the  science 
majors,  and  in  Textiles.  (See  page  93.) 

International  Programs 

The  world  economy  has  become  very  tigiuly  inte- 
grated, making  it  highly  important  that  engineer- 
ing and  science  students  prepare  themselves  for  this 
global  environment.  The  College  offers  a  minor  in 
International  Engineering  and  Science  coupled 
with  several  programs  that  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  gain  international  experience.  Tliese 
include  study  abroad  at  many  locatit)ns  around  the 
world  and  EPIC  (an  international  co-op  program). 
In  addition,  engineering  and  science  students  are 
encouraged  to  pursue  study  of  a  foreign  language. 
Information  on  international  programs  is  available 
in  the  Undergraduate  Studies  Office  (107  Riggs 
Hall)  aiul  on  the  Web  at  www.ceixlemMn.edul. 

ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS 

The  professional  Bachelor  of  ScieiKe  engineering 
degrees  in  Biosystems  Engineering,  Ceramic  and 
Materials  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Civil  Engineering,  Computer  Engineering,  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering  are  each  accredited  by  the  En- 
gineering Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Ac- 
creditation Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology. 
The  Biosystems  Engineering  program  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  For- 
estry, and  Life  Sciences. 

All  engineering  programs  iia\e  the  common  goal 
of  producing  engineering  graduates  who  are  able  to 

•  apply  knowledge  of  math,  science,  and  engineering; 

•  formulate  and  solve  engineering  problems; 

•  design  and  conduct  experiments  and  analyze  data; 

•  design  systems  or  components  to  meet  needs; 

•  function  on  multidisciplinary  teams; 

•  communicate  effectively; 

•  conduct  themselves  professionally  and  ethically; 

•  appreciate  engineering's  global/societal  context; 

•  understand  contemporary  engineering  issues; 

•  apply  modern  engineering  methods  and  tools; 

•  appreciate  the  need  for  life-long  learning. 


Each  engineering  program  has  additional  objectives 
specific  to  the  discipline.  All  prepare  students  for  a 
wide  range  of  career  opportunities  and  provide 
sound  preparation  for  graduate  study.  Each  curricu- 
lum provides  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue 
iiulividualarcsolmtereM. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  University  admissmn  rei.|uirements  are  given 
under  the  section  entitlet.1  AJmi.s.'iion.  Engineering 
applicants  are  strongly  advised  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing in  their  high  schiHil  program: 
Mathematics — Four  units,  including  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, and  introiluctory  calculus. 
Laboratory  Science — At  least  three  units,  includ- 
ing both  chemistry  and  physics. 
Computing — At  least  one  unit,  including  introduc- 
tion to  a  programming  language.  Applicants  should 
have  good  keyboarding  skills. 

General  Engineering  Program 

The  C  lenerai  Engineering  Program  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  explore  various  engineering 
fields  while  gaining  a  sound  academic  preparation 
for  engineering  study.  All  engineering  students  must 
complete  the  freshman  engineering  curriculum  be- 
fore being  admitted  into  an  engineering  baccalaure- 
ate degree  program.  All  new  engineering  students 
(including  transfer  students)  are  admitted  into  Gen- 
eral Engineering.  Students  with  no  programming  ex- 
perience who  plan  to  enter  Computer  Engineering 
should  consult  an  advisor  about  taking  CP  SC  101 
or  II 1  as  an  elective  in  the  first  .semester.  Additional 
information  aKiut  General  Engineering  can  be  ft)und 
on  the  Web  at  www.ces.clemson.edii/^e. 

Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
1  -  CES  101  Intro,  to  Engineering  and  Science  cr 
1  -  ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering 

3  -  ENGL  101  CoiTiposition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  C:alculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

4 -CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

?  -  ENGR  120  Engineering  Problem  Solving  ani.1 
Design 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

17 

Admission  into  Engineering  Degree 
Programs 

To  transfer  into  an  engineering  degree  program,  a 
student  must  have  a  1.0  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  and 
have  completed  the  General  Engineering  freshman 
curriculum  with  a  C  or  better  in  each  course  in  the 
freshman  curriculum  except  the  humanities/social 
science  requirement. 

Students  should  initiate  a  change-of-majiir  request 
prii)r  to  the  registration  periiid  during  the  semester 
in  which  they  expect  to  complete  the  freshman  cur- 
riculum. Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 


for  admission  into  a  degree  program  iiwy  remain  in 
CJeneral  Engineering  until  ihoM-  requirements  .ire 
met ;  In  iwever,  C  lener.il  Engini-ering  ( m.iji  >r  ci  ule  402 ) 
majors  will  not  Ivpcrmitied  totakeany  J00-or400- 
level  engineering  c<  nitNc-.  individual  departments  iiwy 
illow  (Kiural  Engineering  majors  to  enroll  in  se- 
lected 200-level  engineering  courses  (|>ili(.y  varies 
by  department).  Students  transferring  into  an  engi- 
neering degree  program  will  follow  the  curriculum 
in  effect  ai  the  time  of  transfer. 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for 
Engineering  Curricula 

Engineers  have  an  obliKalion  to  practice  their  pro- 
fession in  a  socially  responsible  manner.  The  edu- 
cation t)f  engineers  must  prepare  them  for  these 
responsibilities  and  make  them  aware  t)f  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  societal  factors.  Thus,  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  engineering  curricula  is 
a  program  of  study  of  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences in  which  students  are  required  to  achieve 
depth  of  knowledge  in  one  or  two  areas  rather  than 
simply  taking  a  collection  of  introductory  courses. 

This  program  of  study  must  include  a  minimum  of 
15  credits  selected  so  as  to  satisfy  the  University's 
General  Education  policy  on  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  as  well  as  meeting  engineering  objec- 
tives. Thus,  the  courses  chosen  must  satisfy  all  of 
the  folK)wing  criteria: 

1.  Six  credits  of  General  Education  humanities 

courses,  which  must  include 

a)  Three  credits  of  sophomore  literature  (200 

level)  or  foreign  language  literature  (3CX) 
level  or  higher)  selected  from  GenemI  Edu- 
cation Section  E.l'. 

b)  Three  credits  selected  from  courses  in  Gen- 

eral Education  Section  E.2'. 

2.  Six  credits  of  social  science  courses  selected  from 

General  Education  Section  F. 

3.  At  least  three  additional  credits  selected  from 

the  List  of  AppR)ved  Humanities  and  Stx:ial  Sci- 
ence Courses  for  Engineering  Curricula.  (This 
list  includes  General  Education  courses,  plus  ad- 
ditional choices.) 

4.  To  provide  depth,  the  courses  chosen  must  con- 

tain either 

a)  Nine  credits  in  a  single  subject  area  or 

b)  Six  credits  in  each  of  two  different  subjects. 

Individual  engineering  curricula  may  have  mi>re 
specific  requirements  (e.g.,  an  economics  course  or 
a  second  literature  course  may  be  required),  or  may 
require  more  than  1 5  hours  of  humanities/siicial  sci- 
ence courses.  Students  should  consult  their  aca- 
demic advisors  for  information. 

•Ail  courses  must  he  seicctcJ  from  tfic  List  nt  Appruvcd  Hu- 
manities and  S<Kial  Science  Cnurses  tor  EnuineeriiiK  Cur- 
ricula. Specifically,  some  courses  approved  in  tlie  Clener.il 
Education  policy  may  not  he  accepted  hv  the  C?ollei;e  of  En- 
Eincering  and  Science  fx.'caii.'ic  of  Accreditation  IViard  lor 
EnHineennB  and  Technoioo  (.ABET)  resinclions 

Electives  for  Engineering  Curricula 

Advistirs  must  approve  any  course  taken  tor  electiv  e 
credit  in  the  Engineering  curricula.  Courses  excluded 
for  elective  credit  include  PHYS  2L\\  207.  208. 
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Registration  Requirements 

A  cimuihitive  grade-point  ratio  ot  1.0  or  higher  is 
recjuired  tor  registration  in  engineering  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  Priority  for  registration  in 
engineering  courses  is  given  to  those  majors  for 
whom  the  course  is  a  degree  requirement.  Excep- 
tions to  this  retiuirement  may  he  granted  by  the 
department  ottering  the  course. 

Graduation  Requirements 

in  addition  to  otiicr  institutional  requirements,  can- 
didates tor  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Engineering 
are  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  in  all  engineering  courses  taken 
at  Clemson.  All  courses  with  "Engineering"  in  the 
course  designator  (e.g.,  ENGR  120,  M  E  45  ^,  etc.) 
are  u.sed  in  this  calculation. 

The  baccalaureate  programs  in  Engineering  are  de- 
signed to  be  completed  in  tour  years  (eight  regular 
semesters).  Taking  a  reduced  load  or  participating 
in  cooperative  education  will  extend  this  time.  On 
average,  Clemson  engineering  students  take  about 
tiiur  and  one-half  years  to  complete  the  re^-iuire- 
ments  for  graduation. 

BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  principal  objective  of  the  biosystems  engineer- 
ing program  is  to  educate  and  prepare  students  for 
a  wide  range  of  engineering  endeavors  involving 
biological  entities.  Three  main  areas  are  supported: 
engineering  for  maiiagement  of  natural  resources 
and  the  environment;  engineering  tor  environmen- 
tally-sound and  sustainable  production  systems  for 
food,  fiber,  and  biorest)urces;  and  eitgitieering  tor 
production  of  value-added  products  from  biopro- 
cessing  techriologies. 

Biosystems  engineers  work  at  the  interface  between 
engineering  and  life  sciences  and  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  both  disciplines.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon objectives  ot  all  engineering  programs  listed 
on  page  77,  Biosystems  Engineering  students  should 
achieve  familiarity  with  all  biosystems  concentra- 
tions, experience  an  interdisciplinary  education, 
and  develop  a  career  goal  of  professional  recogni- 
tion and  licensure.  Students  develop  specialization 
in  one  of  three  concentrations.  Specific  objectives 
per  concentration  aim  to  equip  students  to 

•  apply  engineering  and  agricultural  sciences  to  the 
production  of  food,  feed,  fiber,  and  related  con- 
sumer products  (Agricultural  Engineering  Con- 
centration). 

•  apply  engineering  and  biological  sciences  to  prob- 
lem solving  for  biological  systems  and  production 
of  value  added  hioproducts  ill  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries (Applied  Biotechnology  Concentration). 

•  apply  engineering  and  agricultural  and  environ- 
mental sciences  to  assess  and  control  the  impact 
of  human  activities  on  the  biosphere  (Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  Concentration). 

Additional  intormation  is  available  from  the 
departmental  offices  and  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  www.clemson.edu/agbiueni;,. 


AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  22 1  Surveying  tor  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

5  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Elective 

T7 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth. 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Humaiiities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  357  Machine  Unit  Operations 
-COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

-  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

-  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

-  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

-  Plant/Animal  Science  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 

Sedimentology 
2  -  B  E  333  Environmental  Modification 

2  -  B  E  350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Biosys. 

3  -  B  E  362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosystems 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
4_-  CSENV  202  Soils 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  416  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 

2  -  B  E  431  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 

3  -  B  E  450  Instrumentation  for  Biosys.  Engineers 
3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  42 1  Engr.  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Mgt. 
2  -  B  E  442  Properties  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod. 

2  -  B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement- 

4  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer 

ing  Curricula. 

See  advisor. 

'ECON  211  ispretericd. 


APPLIED  BIOTECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  tt)  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  C:alculus  11 

4  -  Organic  (  "hemistry  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth. 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
4  -  Biocheiiiisiry  Requirement" 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  430  Problem  Solving  Methods  and 
Models  in  Biosystems  Engineering 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Traiisfer 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  333  Environmental  Mt)dification 

2  -  B  E  350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Biosys. 

3  -  B  E  362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosystems 

3  -  B  E  (CH  E)  428  Biochemical  Engineering 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
3_-  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  416  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 
3  -  B  E  435  Appl.  in  Biotechnology  Engineering 
3  -  B  E  450  Instrumentation  for  Biosys.  Engineers 
3  -  Literature  Requircmenf" 
6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  442  Properties  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod. 

2  -  B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  ur 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts' 
6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requiremenf" 

5  -  Elective 


135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  201,  22  V227,  or  22  5/229  (with  the  extra  two  credit  ho 

credited  to  electives).  StudeiUs  interested  in  nieJical  care 

should  consider  CH  22  i/229 
•BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306. 
'Select  from  ctmrses  in  math,  statistics,  or  computational  ; 

ence  or  minor  course. 
■•See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engine 

ing  Curricula. 
'ECON  211  ispicferred. 
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(  Ailk-Ke  of  hi)t>inecrinK  ;md  Sticnci 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
AND  ENVIRONMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  221  Surveying  tor  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

2  -  E  U  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  THYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  2 14  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth. 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 
3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  357  Machine  Unit  Operations 
3 -COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

3  -  Biological  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 

Sedimentology 
2  -  B  E  333  Environmental  Modification 

2  -  B  E  350  MicriKomputer  Controls  in  Biosys. 

3  -  B  E  362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosystems 

C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
CSENV  202  Soils 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  416  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 
3  -  B  E  430  Problem  Solving  Methods  and 
Models  in  Biosystems  Engineering 

2  -  B  E  431  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 

3  -  B  E  450  Instrumentation  for  Biosys.  Engineers 
3  -  Approved  Engineering  Requirement- 

3  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  364  Nonpoint  Source  Poll.  Mgt.  and  Cont. 

2  -  B  E  421  Engr.  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Mgt. 

2  -  B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  200  Economics  Concepts' 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
5  -  Elective 

Ti 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  tor  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 
'See  advisor. 
'ECON  211  IS  preferred. 


CERAMIC  AND  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  SclnHil  ol  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
offers  undergraduate  degrees  in  C'eramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering,  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry, 
and  Te.xtile  Management. 

Ceramic  and  materials  engineers  design,  develop,  and 
participate  in  the  manufacture  of  both  standard  and 
new  materials  intended  for  use  in  a  wide  variety  o( 
industries  with  diverse  applications.  These  range  from 
the  semi-conductor  to  the  aerospace  and  finally  to 
the  traditional  ceramics  indu.stry.  The  broad  scope 
of  industrial  responsibilities  handled  by  ceramic  and 
materials  engineers  requires  knowledge  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  engineering,  and  the  stxrial  sciences,  skills 
in  problem  solving,  engineering  analysis,  design,  and 
written  and  oral  conununication. 

The  baccalaureate  program  integrates  laboratory 
with  classroom  experiences  to  prepare  students  for 
life-long  learning.  Courses  covering  thermodynam- 
ics, kinetics,  mechanical  behavior,  processing,  and 
characterization  of  materials  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  industry  and/or  for  graduate  school. 

In  addition  to  the  common  educational  objectives 
of  all  engineering  programs  listed  on  page  77,  bac- 
calaureate degree  graduates  in  Ceramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering  will  be  able  to 

•  demonstrate  learning  consistent  with  Accredita- 
tion Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  En- 
gineering Criteria  2000  for  ceramic  and  materi- 
als engineering  programs; 

•  function  easily  and  well  in  the  laboratory  and 
plant  environments;  and 

•  serve  the  local,  national,  and  international  ce- 
ramic and  materials  communities. 

Specifically,  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology  Engineering  Criteria  2000  re- 
quires that  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  in  Ce- 
ramic and  Materials  Engineering  be  able  to 

•  apply  advanced  scientific  and  engineering  prin- 
ciples to  ceramic  and  materials  engineering  sys- 
tems; 

•  demonstrate  an  integrated  understanding  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  principles  underlying 
structure,  properties,  processing,  and  performance 
relationships; 

•  apply  this  understanding  to  the  solution  of  ce- 
ramic and  materials  engineering  selection  and  de- 
sign problems;  and 

•  apply  appropriate  experimental,  statistical,  and 
computational  methods  to  advantage  in  the  so- 
lution of  ceramic  and  materials  problems. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  2 10  Intro,  to  Materials  Science 
1  -C  ME  241  Metrics  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

n 
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Second  Seme»ter 

2  -  E  Ci  20^  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 
)  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Dift.  Equatu.as 
3 -TEXT  324  Textile  Stati.stics 

3  -  Humanities/Sicial  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  221  Materials  Processing  I 

3  -  C  M  E  226  Thermodynamics  of  Materials 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -  PTC  303  Textile  Chemistry 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  227  Transport  Phenomena 

3  -  C  M  E  228  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials 

Processing  and  Applications 
3  -  C  M  E  320  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 

2  -  C  M  E  342  Structure/Prt)perty  Lab. 

3  -  C  M  E  361  Processing  of  Metals  and  Their 

Composites 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
I7 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  303  Noncrystalline  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  402  Solid  State  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Syst. 

1  -  C  M  E  441  Manufacturing  Lab. 

3  -  PTC  41 5  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  323  Combustion  Systems  and 

Environmental  Emissions 
3  -  C  M  E  407  Senior  Capstone  Design 
3  -  C  M  E  416  Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  424  Optical  Materials  and  Their 

Applications 

4  -  Elective 


1 34  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  tor  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 


Colk-e  c,t  En^i 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Cliemiciil  engineering  is  based  on  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  mathematics.  The  curriculum  at  Clemson 
includes  a  blend  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion and  emphasizes  broadly  applicable  flindamen- 
tal  principles  and  current  technology  to  prepare 
f,'raduates  for  immediate,  productive  employment  as 
well  as  lile-long  lenrnin,y  and  prolessional  Ktowth. 
Communication  skills  and  group  projects  are  empha- 
sised because  chemical  engineers  frequently  work  in 
multidisciplinary  teams.  Graduates  are  prepared  to 
kinction  eftecti\'ely  in  chemical  and  related  indus- 
tries aiul  posff^raduate  school;  to  identity,  formulate, 
ani.1  sc  lU'e  chemical  engineering  problems;  to  develop 
skills  for  the  successful  practice  of  their  profession; 
and  to  serve  their  chosen  profession.  Chemical  en- 
gineers are  involved  in  the  research,  manufacture, 
sales,  and  use  of  commodity  and  specialty  chemicals, 
petroleum  products,  synthetic  fibers  and  textiles, 
pharmaceuticals,  pulp  and  paper,  electronic  compo- 
nents, food  and  consumer  goods,  and  many  other 
products.  They  work  at  the  forefront  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  prevention  and  remediation  and  apply 
engineering  science  and  technology  to  solve  a  vari- 
ety of  medical  and  health-related  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering  offers  advanced  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degrees.  Additional  information  can  be 
touni.1  on  ihe  Web  at  u'U'U'. cvs,c!i.'iii.si)M.L'ciM/cli<.'mL')ij?. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  CH  E  211  Intro,  to  Chemical  Engineering 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  tt)  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  220  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  I 
3 -CHE  311  Fluid  Flow 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
^  -  Literature  Reiiuirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

I  -  CH  559  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  CH  E  312  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer 
3  -  CH  E  321  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  II 
3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr.  or 
5  -  EX  ST  41 1  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Development  and  Ctmtrol 
3  -  I  lumanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
3j  Elective- 
19 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  C:hemistry 

1  -  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  307  Unit  Operation  Lab.  1 

I  -  CH  E  344  Chemical  Engr.  Junior  Seminar 

3  -  CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control 

3  -  CH  E  413  Separation  Processes 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials 

3  -  CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Lab.  II 

3  -  CH  E  431  Process  Development,  Design,  and 

Optimization  of  Chemical  Engr.  Systems  I 
3  -  CH  E  450  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective- 
18 

Second  Semester 

5  -  CH  E  432  Process  Development,  Design,  and 

Optimization  of  Chemical  Engr.  Systems  II 
I  -  CH  E  444  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  II 
3  -  Advanced  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective- 


1 38  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor  for  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for 

Engineering  Curricula. 
-See  advisor  for  recommendations. 
'See  advisor. 

Note:  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts, 
including  a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  CH  E  course. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Civil  Engineering  involves  the  planning,  design, 
construction  management,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  and  systems  in  the  built  environ- 
ment including  bridges,  buildings,  airports,  water  sup- 
ply systems,  ports,  dams,  and  highways. 

The  Civil  Engineering  program  leads  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  and  in- 
cludes the  common  educational  objectives  listed  on 
page  77  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Science. 
Tlie  first  two  years  provide  students  with  building 
blocks  necessary  to  be  successful  civil  engineers.  This 
includes  proficiency  in  calculus,  statistics,  probabil- 
ity, physics,  and  chemistry.  During  the  junior  year, 
students  receive  a  broad  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mental areas  of  civil  engineering  (structures,  hydrau- 
lics, geotechnical,  transportation,  environmental, 
coastruction  materials,  and  project  management). 
Design  experiences  are  integrated  throughout  the 
curriculum,  culminating  in  the  senior  year  with  a 
major  capstone  design  project.  In  addition,  during 
the  senior  year,  students  can  select  from  available 
emphasis  areas  which  serve  to  strengthen  their  un- 


dergraduate background. 


The  Civil  Engineering  program  prepares  students  to 
work  immediately  upon  graduation  in  most  arc:is  of 
civil  engineering  or  to  pursue  graduate  degrees.  Stu- 
dents are  also  exposed  to  issues  related  to  professional 
practice,  including  professional  registration,  life-long 
learning,  and  communication  and  team  skills.  Be- 
cause a  concerned  society  demands  a  realistic  con- 
sideration of  the  impacts  t)f  engineering  projects,  civil 
engineering  students  are  also  educated  in  the  broad 
areas  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  allows  stu- 
dents to  ct)unt  up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  credit 
(600-  and  800-level  courses)  toward  both  the 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  Students  partici- 
pating in  this  program  must  have  completed  the 
junior  year,  must  have  earned  a  minimum  3.4  grade- 
point  ratio,  and  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  prior  to  registering  for  graduate  courses.  De- 
tails of  the  suggested  curriculum  and  program  in- 
formation are  available  from  the  department. 

The  complete  objectives  of  the  program  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.ce.clemson.edu. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  251  Analysis  Techniques  in  Civil  Engr. 
3  -  C  E  255  Geomatics 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  C  E  200  Structural  Mechanics 

2  -  C  E  253  Civil  Engineering  Measurements 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

1  -  Elective 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  301  Structural  Analysis 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
3  -  C  E  351  Civil  Engineering  Materials 

2  -  C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  31 1  Transportation  Engr.  Plan,  and  Design 

4  -  C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering 

3  -  C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Mgt. 
3  -  C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 
1  -  C  E  353  Professional  Seminar 
3  -  EE&S  401  Environmental  Engineering 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Design  Requirement- 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

18 


illcKc  i>*  EnjjinccrinK  mid  S<.ii-i 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C;  E  45')  ("apstone  IX-sinn  Pritjcct 

3  -  Hunuinities/Social  Science  Reiiujrement' 

3  -  Literature  Rctiuircinent^ 

3  -  Technical  Rei|tiiremeiit' 

3_-  Elective 

IS 

nS  Total  SemeMerllour> 

'Sec  policy  on  I  liiiiumiics  iiiul  Si>i.i;il  Scicikcv  (or  hntjirucr 

in^  Curricula. 
•'See  Jcpartnicnt  policy  on  Technical  l\-sign  Rciiuirciiioni. 
'Sec  policy  on  Technical  Requirements.  Technical  Require- 
ments and  electives  may  In.-  usi\l  to  complete  an  emphasis 
area  in  one  ot  the  following  fields:  Applied  Fluid  Mechanics, 
Construction,  Environmental  EnKinecrinc,  Geotechnical/ 
Geoenvironmental  EngineerinK,  Stnictural  Engineerin)>. 
^Select  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200  level  only)  or 

foreign  language  literature  ( 300  level  or  higher). 
Note:  Civil  Engineering  students  may  neither  enroll  in  nor 
receive  credit  for  any  C  E  or  E  M  courses  unless  they  have  a 
2.0  engineering  grade-point  ratio  and  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  course  prerei.|iiiMtes  that  have  a  C  E  or  E  M  designati>>n. 
Exceptions;  I )  Stuilcnts  may  always  re-enroll  in  C  E  courses 
tthicli  they  have  previously  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  iir 
lower.  2)  Students  need  not  have  a  C  or  better  in  300-level 
C  E  courses  to  enroll  in  C  E  4^9  (see  course  prerequisites). 


COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Computer  engineers  have  excellent  career  oppor- 
tiiiiities  in  the  design  and  application  ot  hardware 
and  software  components  for  a  variety  of  ctimputer 
applications.  These  include  mainframe,  desktop, 
and  eitihedded  microprocessor  platforms  as  well  as 
the  networking  of  various  types  of  computers  and 
peripherals. 

Based  on  a  strong  foundation  in  mathematics,  com- 
puter science,  and  the  physical  sciences,  the  Com- 
puter Engineering  pri>gram  includes  engineering  sci- 
ence and  design  in  circuits,  electronics,  computer  or- 
ganizatit)ns  and  design,  peripheral  ititertacing,  and 
software  engineering.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  hands- 
on  experience  with  networked  computer  systems,  mi- 
cro-, mini-,  and  mainframe  computers,  and  the  solu- 
tion i>f  a  wide  range  of  practical  problems,  using  en- 
gineeriitg  principles.  In  addition  to  these  technical 
skills,  students  leam  to  communicate  effectively  and 
to  develop  interpersonal,  teamwork,  and  manage- 
ment skills,  all  of  which  contribute  to  success  in  a 
professional  engineering  career.  Tlie  program  is  also 
an  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  study. 

The  program  also  includes  significant  elective  hours 
that  allow  students  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  tech- 
nical areas  or  to  further  broaden  the  educational  base 
to  enable  career  growth  in  a  desired  direction.  De- 
tailed information  on  the  program  and  its  objectives 
can  be  ftiund  on  the  Web  at  uni'U'.ece.cletmon.edi(. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C?P  SC  210  Programming  Methodology  or 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 
3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  1 

1  -  E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
I-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

18 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC^  212  Algorithms  and  D.iia  Structures 
1  -  E  C'  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  11 

4  -  E  t2  E  272  Computer  Organization 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro.  toOrd.  Diff.  Ec|uations 
3^  MTHSC :  3 1 1  Linear  Algebra 

b) 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  51 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 

3- EC  E  320  Electronics  I 

3  -  E  C  E  329  Computer  Systems  Structures 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

4  -  E  C  E  37 1  Microcomputer  Interfacing 

3  -  MTHSC  419  Discrete  Math.  Structures  1 
1  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EC  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 

3  -  E  C  E  327  L^igital  Computer  Design 

3  -  E  C  E  352  Programming  Systems 

3  -  Engineering  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Computer  Engineering  Technical 

Requirement'  ' 
3  -  Humanitie.s/Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  453  Software  Practicum 

6  -  Computer  Engineering  Depth  Requirement'- ' 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement- 

3  -  Literature  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

18 

1 4 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  trom  list  of  courses  approved  by  the  department. 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 

"One  course  that  satisfies  the  Computer  Engineering  Techni- 
cal Requirement  must  also  satisfy  the  Computer  Engineer- 
ing Depth  Requirement  (selected  from  a  department-ap- 
proved list). 

Notes: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C:  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites,  as  defined 
by  current  official  listings  for  that  course,  have  been  passed 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

2.  All  Computer  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumula- 
tive engineering  grade-pt)int  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any 
300-  or  400-level  E  C  E  courses. 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  in- 
cluding a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Electfic.il  engineets  ire  in  high  demand  for  u  wide 
range  of  influential  position.<>.  Profcvtional  duties 
range  from  analytical  problem  stilving  to  the  de- 
sign of  components  and  systems.  The  scope  of  em- 
ployment requires  a  unique  breadth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  and  technical  skills,  which  are  reflected 
in  the  Electrical  Engineering  program.  This  pro- 
gram also  offers  an  excellent  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate education.  L^etailed  information  can  be  found 
on  the  Web  at  uhiw. ece.cleinion.edu. 

Building  on  a  foundation  of  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  students  progress  into  the  application 
of  these  in  the  engineermg  science  areas  of  circuit.s, 
electronics,  communications,  controls,  power,  and 
electromagnetics.  In  these  subjects,  students  also 
begin  to  apply  the  concepts  and  techniques  learned 
to  the  design  of  circuits  and  systems.  Senior  techni- 
cal design  courses  offer  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  expertise  in  a  selected  area. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  skills,  students  leam 
to  communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and  with 
the  written  word.  Because  engineers  work  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  the  curriculum  includes  a  strong 
component  of  humanities  and  social  science 
courses.  Alst),  many  project  design  assignments  en- 
able the  development  of  interpersonal,  teamwork, 
and  management  skills  which  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  a  professional  engineering  career. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Computer  Prog,  in  C/C+  + 

3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

1  -  E  C  E  2 11  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  EC  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

4  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  31 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 

3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

4  -  E  C  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing 
3  -  E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Advanced 
Mathematics)' 

17 
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Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Lah.  IV 
3  -  E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 
3-ECE321  Electronics  II 

3  -  E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering 
3  '  E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Syst.  Des. 
3  -  E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems 

2  -  E  C  E  495  Integrated  System  Design  1 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 
3  '  Literature  Requirement" 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering)' 

T7 

Second  Semester 

2  '  E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II 

6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering)' 

7  -  Elective 
18 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  list  maintained  in  the  department. 
•See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 
Notes: 

1 .  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  been 
passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

2.  All  Electrical  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumulative 
engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  E  C  E  courses.  In  addition,  no  student  may  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  including  a  W,  to  com- 
plete successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 

INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Industrial  engineers  design,  install,  and  improve  the 
complex  systems  that  provide  goods  and  services  vi- 
tal to  our  society  and  economy.  These  systems  place 
unique  demands  for  breadth  of  preparation  on  in- 
dustrial engineers.  Baccalaureate  degree  graduates 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  design,  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  improve  integrated  systems  that  include 
people,  materials,  information,  equipment,  and  en- 
ergy. Graduates  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  apply 
the  principles  and  techniques  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design  supported  by  a  foundation  in 
mathematical,  physical  and  social  sciences,  and  eco- 
nomic, operational,  and  engineering  analyses.  Gradu- 
ates will  possess  a  breadth  of  knowledge  that  allows 
them  to  practice  industrial  engineering  with  an  ap- 
propriate awareness  of  information  issues  in  systems 
improvement.  In  addition,  graduates  are  able  to  work 
and  communicate  effectively  with  colleagues  at  ev- 
ery level  in  the  organization. 

The  traditional  arenas  for  the  practice  of  industrial 
engineering  are  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  in- 
dustry; however,  many  practicing  industrial  engi- 
neers are  employed  in  non-manufacturing  institu- 


tions such  as  hospitals,  banks,  and  government 
agencies.  In  addition  to  numerous  employment 
opportunities  in  professional  practice,  industrial 
engineering  graduates  may  further  their  formal  edu- 
cation. The  Department  ot  Industrial  Engineering 
offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

The  Department  if  Industrial  Engineering  allows 
students  to  count  up  to  12  hours  of  graduate  credit 
(approved  600-  and  800- level  courses)  toward  both 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  Students  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  must  have  a  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  3.4  and  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  prior  to  registering  for  graduate 
courses.  Details  of  the  suggested  curriculum  and 
program  information  are  available  from  the  Indus- 
trial Engineering  Department. 

Detailed  curriculum  and  department  information 
is  available  on  the  Web  at  www.ces.demson.cdu/iel . 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  210  lntroductit)n  to  Materials  Science 

4  -  1  E  201  System  Design  1 

3  -  I  E  220  Design  of  Information  Systems  in 

Industrial  Engineering 

4  '  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  - 1  E  210  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systems 

3  - 1  E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C  E  200  Structural  Mechanics  or 

3  -  E  M  202  Engr.  Mechanics:  Dynamics  or 
3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Computer  Graphics 

3  - 1  E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control 

3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

3  -  ENGL  3 1 4  Technical  Writing 

1  - 1  E  368  Prof  Practice  in  Industrial  Engineering 
3  -  1  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 

3  - 1  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control 

4  -  Elective 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  1  E  461  Quality  Engineering 

3  - 1  E  482  Systems  Modeling 

6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement- 

2  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  - 1  E  467  Systems  Design  11 

6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

133-134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula. 

-Select  from  I  E  440,  452,  456.  460,  465,  4«5,  487,  489. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Breadth,  individuality,  and  flexibility  are  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 
fession. Mechanical  engineers,  in  a  broad  sense,  make 
major  contributions  to  the  creation  of  products  and 
systems  that  benefit  mankind.  They  work  in  a  vari- 
ety of  areas  including  bioengineering,  energy  systems, 
environmental  and  life-support  systems,  propulsion 
and  transportation  systems,  food  production,  mate- 
rials processing,  automated  manufacturing,  and  con- 
struction. A  wide  spectrum  of  career  opportunities  is 
open  to  them.  The  practice  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing includes  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 
manufacturing,  testing,  research,  development,  de- 
sign, technical  management,  technical  sales  and 
marketing,  construction,  and  teaching. 

Preparation  for  a  40—45  year  professional  career  re- 
quires development  of  the  whole  person  through  a 
balanced  program  encompassing  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  communication  and  computer  skills, 
physical  and  engineering  sciences,  design,  and  labo- 
ratory experience.  Students  start  with  the  physical 
sciences  and  communication  skills  and  progress 
through  the  engineering  sciences,  ultimately  apply- 
ing the  principles  learned  in  such  areas  as  energy 
conversion  and  transfer,  mechanical  design,  and  sys- 
tems analysis.  Throughout  the  curriculum,  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  engineering  as  a  problem-solv- 
ing discipline  is  emphasized. 

Most  graduates  take  positions  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, or  business.  Many,  however,  continue  their 
formal  education  in  a  graduate  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Sci- 
ence, and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Mechanical  Engineering  students  who  have  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratic^)  or  cumulative  engineering 
grade-point  ratio  (EGPR)  below  2.0  are  on  proba- 
tion and  will  have  restricted  enrollment  in  classes. 
Students  whose  cumulative  GPR  is  below  2.0  are  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  stipulated  under  Continuing 
Enrollment  Policy.  Students  on  probation  for  EGPR 
below  2.0  who  fail  to  recover  in  the  first  regular  se- 
mester (fall  or  .spring)  will  not  be  allowed  to  register 
for  mechanical  engineering  classes.  After  one  year, 
such  students  may  petition  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Department  for  continued  enrollment.  An  ad- 
vising policy  for  students  on  probation  is  available 
from  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  www.ces.clemson.edulme. 
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Sophomore  Year 
^i^^t  Sc•mt■^te^ 

2  E  G  109  Iiitrt).  to  Ennr/t'onip.  Urapliics 
5  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanit.-:  Statics 

3  -  M  E  101  FounJationsot  Mei.h.inical  Systems 

4  -  MTI  ISt:  206  C:aUuliis  ot  Several  VariaHes 
3-rHYS221  Physics  with  c:alculu>  II 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  l\cv.iiiiremenl' 
18 


ond  Semester 

E  C  E  507  Basic  Electrical  Fnj;ineerin^ 
E  C  E  309  Elecrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 
E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanic>:  Dynamics 
M  E  205  Found,  ot  1  hermal  and  Fluid  Syst. 
M  E  205  C^oinputer  An.ilysi>  in  Knginccrini: 
M  E  221  Mechanical  Engineering  1  ah.  1 
MTllSc:  208  Intro.  toOrd.  Hilf.  Fuuations 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  ot  MateriaK 

5  -  E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics 

3  -  EX  ST  411  Statistical  Methods  tor  Process 

Development  and  Control  or 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Siats.  for  Science  and  Engr. 
5  -  M  E  303  Thermodynamics 

2  -  M  E  322  Mechanical  Engineering  I.ah.  11 
5  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  M  E  501  Materials  tor  Mech.  Fn-r.  Appl. 
5  -  M  E  304  Meat  Transter 

5  -  M  E  505  Model,  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Syst. 

5  -  M  E  506  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 

2  -  M  E  523  Mechanical  Engineering  i.ah  111 

3  -  Elective 

n 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design 
3  -  M  E  404  Manutaciuring  Procoscs  and  1  heir 

Application 
1  -  M  E  424  Mechanical  Engineering  I.ah.  IV 
3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  M  E  400  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Requirement' 
5_-  Elective 

16 

133  Total  Semester  Ht.)urs 

'Select  trom  list  oi  approved  com  ^c^. 

•Select  from  200-kvel  literature  or  kVlextl  and  higher  for- 
eign language  literature  course.s. 

'See  advisor. 

Note:  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  any  M  E  or  E  M  course 
only  when  all  prerequisites,  as  detuied  by  current  otticial 
listings  fi)i  that  course,  have  Ix-en  parsed  with  a  grade  of  C" 
or  better. 


SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

TheClollege otters curiieuia  leading  to  the  15achelor 
ot  Science  in C'hemistry,C!ompiiterInlormaiion  Sys- 
tems, C'ompuier  Science,  theology,  Maihematica! 
Sciences,  and  Physics.  'Ihe  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  of- 
fered with  a  major  in  C-hemistry,  C?ompiHer  Science, 
tieology.  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Physics. 

1  he  science  departments  in  the  College  work  closely 
with  the  other  academic  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity, including  such  disciplines  as  ecoitomics  and 
man.igement  as  well  as  engineering.  1  his  allows  stu- 
dents in  the  sciences  great  tlexihility  and  resp»iiisi- 
hility  in  designing  their  own  programs. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Curricula 

The  Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  prepares  gradu.ites 
tor  piotessional  employment  or  graduate  study  in 
the  chosen  science  discipline.  BS  curt  icula  ase  thus 
more  highly  stnictured  than  BA  curricula,  hut  none- 
theless oHer  ample  oppiirtunity  for  students  to  pur- 
sue a  minor  or  secondary  area  ot  interest. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Curricula 

The  cuiricula  leading  ti.  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  a  broad  general  education.  They  require  a 
minor  (or  a  second  major)  as  well  as  the  major  con- 
centraticMi.  A  major  requires  a  minimum  of  24  cred- 
its from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level  includ- 
ing or  in  addition  to  courses  specified  by  the  major 
department.  In  some  major  disciplines,  certain  pre- 
scribed courses  at  the  sophomore  level  arc  counted 
toward  the  24  credit  requirement. 

Students  have  a  large  degree  ol  tle.xibility  and  re- 
sponsibility in  selecting  the  minor  area  from  those 
listed  on  page  95.  The  courses  for  these  miiu)rs  are 
to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  appiopriate 
department. 

CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

C'hemistry,  an  experimental  discipline  based  t)n  ob- 
servation guided  by  molecular  theory,  is  oi  funda- 
mental im[\>rtance  in  much  ot  mixlem  science  and 
technology.  Its  molecular  coitcepts  form  the  b;isis  for 
ideas  about  complex  material  behavior.  L\ie  to  the 
fundamental  nature  and  extensive  application  ot 
chemistry,  an  unusually  large  variety  of  challenging 
opportunities  to  contribute  in  the  scieiice-oriented 
community  are  open  to  students  whose  education  is 
built  around  the  principles  of  this  discipline. 

Tlie  curriculum,  through  the  career  requirement  op- 
tions and  the  large  iiumlx'r  ot  electives,  provides  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  select  a  coherent  program 
of  study  K-yond  the  basic  courses.  Career  require- 
ment t)ptions  are  provided  tor  students  anticipating 
graduate  study  in  chemistry  or  related  fields;  employ- 
ment following  the  BS  degiee  in  lalx)ratory,  prcxluc- 
tion,  technical  sales,  or  m;uiagement  jxjsitions;  pro- 
fessional studies  (e.g.,  medicine);  chemical  physics; 
geiKhemistry;  and  employment  in  fields  requiring 
extensive  preparation  in  courses  other  than  sciences 
(e.g.,  patent  law  and  technical  writing).  Significant 
features  of  the  curriculum  are  the  student  s  exten- 
sive p.irticipation  in  expetimental  work  and  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  a  rese.irch  investigation 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -CI I  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -CI  I  141  Chemistry  Orient  itmn 

3  -  ENc;L  101  Comp..siti..n  I 

4  -  MTI  ISC :  1 06  (  .alculus  of  One  Variable  I 

5  -  Cximpuler  Skills  Requirement' 

li 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CM  102  General  C:hemistry 

2  -  CTf  205  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
I  -  CI  I  206  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab 

5  -  HNGL  102  Compt>sition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  li 
}_-  PI  lYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

17 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  CH  225  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1-PHYS  225  Physics  UK  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTI  ISC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 

1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  CH  515  Quantitative  Analysis 

2  -  CH  515  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 
5  -  CH  531  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  539  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
5  -  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  C:H  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  CH  41 1  Instrumental  Analysis 

2  -  CH  412  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab. 
3 -ENGL  5 14  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  BiiKhemistry 

3  -  CH  402  Iiiorganic  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  443  Research  Problems 

3  -  Chemistry  Requirement" 

3  -  Sixrial  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 


College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


Second  Semester 

5  -  CH  444  Research  Problems 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirement'' 
9  -  Elective 


30  Total  Semester  Hours 


'CP  SC  1 20, 


■  otlier  C.3  ( 


ctcd  fnim  Jcp;i 


-Two  semesters  of  the  same  modem  lunKuagc. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  See  also  other  colleKi. 

requirements. 
■•ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
^COMM  150,  250,  251,  or  as  approved  hy  advisor. 
"See  advisor.  CH  421  and  435  are  recommended  for  student^ 

qualifyint;  for  t;raduate  studies. 

CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  205  Introeluction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
3 -ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 

3_-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry' 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.- 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

4  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry' 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.- 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  3 1 3  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3_-  Minor' 

16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor'' 

3  -  Oral  Coiiimunicatinn  Requirement' 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirement** 
3  -  Minor'' 
9  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Chemistry  Reejuirement" 
3  '  Minor" 
9  -  Elective 


15 

130  Tt)tal  Semester  Hours 


'CP  SC 


120.  or 


itherC.3, 


•  selected  from  depai 


■ard  the  24  hours  i 


■CH  223/227  and  224/22>Swilk 
the  Chemistry  major. 

'Four  semesters  of  the  saine  modem  languaj^e. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H2 10. 

^See  General  Education  Requirements.  See  also  other  collcfJe 
requirements. 

''See  minors  on  page  93. 

'COMM  150,  250,  251,  or  other  0.3  course  selected  from  de- 
partmental list. 

"See  advisor. 

COMPUTER 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Computer  Information  Systems  degree  pro- 
gram is  oriented  toward  computer  applications  in 
management-related  problems.  The  program  em- 
phasizes functional  areas  of  management  including 
accounting,  production,  marketing,  and  finance  and 
the  applications  of  computers  in  these  areas.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers in  areas  such  as  systems  design  and  analysis, 
applications  programming,  database  administration, 
and  information  retrieval  as  well  as  for  continued 
study  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Infor- 
mation Systems  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-pt)int 
ratio  of  2.0  or  higher. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  www. cs.clemson.edu. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  1 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  11 

3  -ENGL  102Compo.sitionll 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Si)ciiil  Science  Reqiiirenient' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  1 19  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methods 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement- 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Fiiiancial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  CP  SC  21 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Pn)fessional  Issues  1 

3  -  MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  or 

3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement" 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems'" 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1  or 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Recjuirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 

3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  462  Database  Management  Systems 
1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  IP 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  3 1 2  Decision  Models  for  Management 

-  Business  Requirement' 

-  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 

-  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-Select  from  BIOL  101/102,  103/104,  110/111;  CH  101/102, 
105/106;  PHYS  122/124/221/223,  207/208.  The  other  three 
hours  may  be  selected  from  EN  SP  200  or  any  course  desig- 
nated BIOL,  CH,  GEOL,  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  MICRO,  or  PHYS. 
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<  -<ilk-t;c  (if  KnuinciTint'  iiml  Science 


'ENCiL  202.  203,  204.  20S.  206.  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 
*Fi>r  ii  stningiT  cmphusis  on  optratinu  systems.  CP  SC."  422 

ni.iy  be  >uh>titiiti\l. 
'COMM  150,  250,or2Sl. 
•CP  SC  H 395  may  be  subMiiuttJ. 
'Select  trom  FIN  306.  MUT  390.  400. 
•CPSC  330.  350,oranv400-lcvelCPS(.:cour>eeXLert422. 
Notes; 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  RS  decree  in  Con>piiti.t 
Information  Systems  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  (."  or  bit- 
ter in  each  CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  decree. 

2.  Before  enrolling  in  a  CP  SC  course,  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  (including  C  ;P  SC, 
E  C  E.  and  MTHSC  counts). 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  ex- 
cluding a  W,  to  complete  successfully  a  CT  SC  course. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  C-omputer  Science  degree  prDfjnim  is  DrientcJ 
tow.irJ  Jesifjn.  implementation.  anJ  applicatii)n  of 
software  systems  to  solve  information  processing 
problems.  Emphasis  areas  outside  computer  science 
allow  the  program  to  he  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  individual  students.  This  program  is  more 
technically  oriented  th.in  the  Computer  Information 
SysteiTis  curriculum.  It  prepares  students  for  employ- 
ment in  the  computer  software  field  or  for  contin- 
ued study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  computer 
science.  This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Comput- 
ing Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation 
Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET). 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  better. 

Additional  information  can  he  found  on  the  Web 
at  \i'ww.cs. clemson.edu. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
3  -  Humanities  Requiretnent  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CT  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  SiKial  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  MTHSC  119  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methods 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
3  -  Literature  Requirement- 
3_-  Elective 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  2 1 5  Th)Is  and  Tech.  for  Sofiwire  I  )ev 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  IVvices 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
I7 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

?  -  CP  SC  3  ?0  Computer  Systems  ,ind  Networks 

3  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 

3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Emphasias  Area^ 

4-5  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 

3  -  CP  SC  422  Intrt).  to  Operating  Systems 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

4-5  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

16-17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

3  -  CP  SC  428  Design  and  Implementation  of 

Programming  Languages 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr.  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  11" 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Nontechnical  Requirement* 

7  -  Elective 

14 

1 28- 1  30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205.  206,  207.  208.  209,  or  H210. 

'COMM  150,  250,  or  251. 

*See  advisor. 

'Select  from  BIOL  101/102,  103/104,  110/1 II,  CH  101/102, 
105/106,  GEOL  101/103/102. 112/1 14.  .'Mtcm..tclv,  if  PHYS 
124  and  223  are  completed,  six  hours  mav  be  selected  from 
EN  SP  200  or  courses  designated  as  BIOL,  BIOCH,  BIOSC :. 
CH,  GEOL,  MICRO,  or  PHYS. 

"Select  from  400-level  CP  SC  courses.  One  coursi-  iiuisi  be 
chosen  from  CP  SC  411,  429,  462,  472. 

'CP  SC  H395  may  be  substituted. 

'Any  course  taught  outside  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science  and  the  biological  sciences. 

Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  m  C'omputer 
Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  K-tter  in  e.ich 
CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  he  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  (including  CP  SC,  E  C  E,  and  MTHSC  courses) 
before  enrolling  in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 

}.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  i>f  two  attempts,  ex- 
cluding a  W,  to  complete  successfully  .my  CP  SC'  course. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  lliihcloriif  Arts  in  C^omputcr  Science  is  ideal 
for  students  inieresied  in  .icquiring  a  broad-based 
lilx-r.il  arts  education  that  ini.  hides  ,1  strong  and  solid 
underst.inding  of  computer  science.  TTie  curricu- 
lum is  oriented  toward  design,  implementation,  and 
application  of  computer  software  systems  to  solve 
information  pn)cevsing  problems.  The  program  pre- 
pares students  for  employment  in  the  computer  soft- 
ware field  or  for  continued  study  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  computer  science. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  higher 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  U'U'U'.cs.cl«?m.son.eJi<. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

T5 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  2 1 2  Algorithms  and  L>ata  Structures 
3  -  MTHSC  1 19  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methinls 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

r? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  2 1 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems* 

3  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methixis  1  m 

3  -  MTHSC  502  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr  tn- 

3  -  MTHSC:  311  Line.ir  Algebra 
3  -  Minor 
T5 
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Ic^e  lit  Hn^inccring  ;ind 


Second  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  riotcsMonal  lssLa>  I 

3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  I  Vvclupnunt 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Oral  ConuiuiiiiLalion  RcciiiiK-iiK-ut" 

6  -  Minor 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  C'oinpriter  Science  ReL|uiieinenl" 
^  -  Departmental  Rei.|uiiemeni' 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 
3_-  Minor 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Science  Reciuiremeni" 
3  -  Minor 
10  -  Elective 


16 


1 29  Total  Semester  Hours 

'FiHir  semesters  of  tlie  same  laiifjiiafiic. 

-F,N(.;L  202,  205,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
Select  from  BIOL  101/102,  103/104,  110/1 11;  C:il  101/102, 
105/106;  PHYS  122/124/221/225,  207/208. 

■•For  a  stronger  emphasis  on  operalinsj  systems,  CP  SO  422 
may  be  siiKstiniteJ. 

t:OMM150,250,or25l. 

'(  :P  SC  330,  350,  or  any  400-ievel  t;P  S( "  course  except  422. 

Select  from  HIST  198  (three  times)  or  curses  in  ANTll, 
PHIL,  POSC,  200-level  hre.aluie.  or  300  level  toiei^n  lan- 
guage literature. 

■Select  from  MUSK:  2  10.  3 II,  1 1  IhA  210.  o.  couiscs  in  AKl 
or  A  AH. 

Niilc's; 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  lor  the  13Adi.t;iee  int  'ouiputei 
Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  ol  C '  oi  Fetter  in  cnh 
CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prciequisiie 
courses  (including  CP  SC,  E  C  E,  and  MTl  ISC  courses) 
before  enrolling  in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 

3.  No  srudcnr  may  exceed  a  maximum  iif  two  attempts,  ex- 
cluding a  \X\  to  complete  MiLCesslullv  .iny  CP  SC  \uuis. , 

GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Ceology  involves  the  physics  and  chemisti7  of  ma- 
terials which  comprise  the  earth,  but  equally  im- 
portant, it  considers  the  development  of  life  on 
e;irth.  Fundamentally,  the  chemical,  physical,  ;ind 
biological  responses  to  environments  on  aitd  in  the 
earth  must  be  thoroughly  understood  so  that  the 
historical  development  of  the  earth  can  be  deduced, 
predictions  of  the  future  inferred,  and  natural  re- 
st)urces  intelligently  developed.  Industry  depends 
on  minerals  and  rocks;  metals  have  their  origin  in 
them  as  i.io  our  cbiet  power  sources:  co;il,  petro- 
leum, and  radio;tctive  minerals. 

Employment  oppt)rtunities  for  geologists  include 
such  far-reaching  fields  as  mineral-iiroducing  indus- 
tries, railroads,  municipalities,  engineering  firms, 
;ind  water  authorities.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
;i  geology  education  rest  on  a  broad  yet  rigorous  base. 

Students  pursuiiig  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Ceology  have  three  concentrations  (ram  which  to 
choose.  The  "tr.iditional"  ciiiriculum  piovides  the 


fundamentals  of  getilogy  and  excellent  stippiirt  in 
the  other  basic  sciences.  Craduates  are  prepared  for 
employment  or  for  graduate  study  in  any  field  of 
geology.  The  Environmental  Ceology  concentra- 
tion prepaies  students  ft)r  careers  in  the  envirtin- 
ment;il  consulting  industry  or  graduate  school  in 
environmental  fields.  Students  in  this  concentra- 
tion take  1 5  credits  of  Environmental  Science  Re- 
quirement, including  at  least  nine  credits  from  one 
of  three  subdisciplines:  get)logy/soil  science,  biol- 
ogy/ecology, or  chemistry/physics.  The  Engineer- 
ing Ceology  ct)ncentration  may  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents interested  in  applying  eiigineering  principles 
to  geologic  problems.  Engineering  geologists  are  in- 
creasingly called  upon  to  perform  get)logic  site 
evaluations  for  construction  projects  and  to  mini- 
mize the  threat  of  geologic  hazards.  The  curricu- 
lum involves  courses  in  engineering  and  soil  me- 
chanics plus  15  credits  of  Engineering  Ceology 
Requiremeiit  selected  from  courses  in  civil,  envi- 
ronmental, and  biosystenis  engineering,  or  ad- 
vitnced  mathematics. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  Ceneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ENCL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  CEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Ceology 

3-CEOLlOl  Physical  Ceology 

1  -  CEOL  103  Physical  Ceology  Lab. 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  Oik-  Variable  1 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  Ceneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ENCL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  CEOL  102  Historical  Ceology 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4-  BIOL  103  Ceneial  Biology  I 

4  -  CEOL  302  Structural  Ceology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CC^MM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elementary  Computer  Prog,  or 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Comp.  Prog,  in  C/C-^  + 

4  -  CEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
3  -  I  lumanities  Requirement  E.2- 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENCL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  CEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrology 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Hlective 


Second  Semester 

i  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
6  -  Ceology  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 


Summer 

6  -  Summer  Ceology  Held  Course'' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  CEOL  516  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petro 
3  -  CEOL  403  Invertebrate  Paleontology 

5  -  Technic;il  Requirement ' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CEOL  401  Applied  Ceophysics 
3  -CEOL  41 3  Stratigraphy 
3  -  Ceology  Requirenrent' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
5_-  Elective 

17 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
-See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Select  from  300-  or  400-level  geology  courses. 
■•GEOL  475  or  select  from  departmental  list. 
'Choose  from  departmenrai  list  of  approved  courses. 

ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 


CH  101  Ceneral  Chemistry 

ENCL  101  Composition  1 

CEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Ceology 

CEOL  101  Physical  Ceology 

CEOL  103  Physical  Ceology  Lab. 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  Ceneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ENCL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  CEOL  102  Historical  Ceology 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Vari;ible  II 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CE  255  Ceomatics 

3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elementary  Computer  Prog,  or 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Q)mp.  Prog,  in  C/C++ 

4  -  CEOL  302  Structural  Ceology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 


C  A)llcgc  i)f  EnKinccrin(>  and  Science 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  UEOL  ?06  MincraloKv 

4  -  MTHSC:  208  Intri).  to  Ord.  Diii.  Eqiiatii.ns 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  C:alciilus  1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requircmeiu 
17 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  E  M  201  Enyineerinji  Mechanics:  Statics 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
3  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 
3  -  Geology  Requirement^ 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 
3  -  EX  ST  301  lntroductt)ry  Statistics 
3  -  GEOL  320  Engineering  Geology 
3  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 
15 

Summer 

6  -  Summer  Geology  Field  Course^ 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 
3  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 
6  -  Elective 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  401  Applied  Geophysics 
6  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 
14 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202.  203,  204.  205,  206,  207.  208.  209,  or  H210. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  from  departmental  list  of  approved  courses.  A  iiui 

mum  of  15  credits  is  required. 
'Select  from  300-  or  400-level  geolog>'  courses. 
'GEOL  475  or  select  from  departmental  list. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY 

CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  '  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

1  -  GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Gei)logy 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  ot  One  Variable  1 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  GeoU)gy 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  ot  Several  Variables 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 
4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elementary  Computer  Prog,  ur 
3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elcm.  Comp.  Prog,  in  C7C+  + 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3_-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  GEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrt)logy  ur 
3  -  GEOL  316  Igneous  and  Metamorphic 
Petrology 
3  -  GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry 
3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Intrt)ductory  Statistics 
3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 
3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 


Summer 

6  -  Summer  Geology  Field  Course'' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Sciences 

3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 

6  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement- 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  405  Geomorpht)logy 

3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

Is 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
-Select  from  departmental  list  of  approved  courses.  A  mini- 
mum of  1 5  credits  is  required. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
♦GEOL  475  or  select  from  Jep.irtmental  list. 


GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 


CH  101  General  Chemistry 
ENGL  101  Composition  1 
GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 
GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 
GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 
Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

n 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement* 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
6  -  Major^ 
3  -  Minor 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Major^ 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
3  -  Major' 
6  -  Minor 

3  -  Technical  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 


87 


College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


Second  Semester 

6  -  Major' 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Technical  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective 
16 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  MTUSC  106  anJ  108 

are  recDmmcnded. 
-German  or  French  is  recommended.  Two  ye.irs  of  the  s.ime 

language  are  required. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
■'See  General  Education  Requirements.  CP  SC  1 10  or  111  in 

recommended. 
'Select  from  any  300-  or  400-level  geology  courses. 
'Choose  from  departmental  list  of  approved  courses. 

MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  curriculum  is  designed 
to  he  versatile.  Students  gain  a  hroad  knowledge  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  methods  that  are  appli- 
cable in  sciences,  engineering,  business,  industry,  and 
other  professions  desiring  a  strong  mathematical 
background.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  which 
provide  necessary  mathematical  skills,  the  curricu- 
lum allows  students  to  select  an  emphasis  area  or  con- 
centration, providing  an  introduction  to  a  specific 
area  where  mathematics  is  applied.  These  are  Ap- 
plied Analysis,  Biology,  Computer  Science,  Opera- 
tions Research/Management  Science,  and  Statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  goal  of  preparing  students 
to  cope  with  a  variety  ot  mathematical  problems,  the 
curriculum  seeks  to  provide  an  adequate  background 
for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  graduate  study  or 
positions  in  business,  industry,  or  government.  Stu- 
dents electing  the  Biology  Concentration  will  have 
the  necessary  preparation  tor  entering  medical  school. 
More  information  about  the  degree  program  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www. math. clemson.edu. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
I  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

4-3  -  Approved  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Emphasis  Area 

3-4  -  Scieiice  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writii-ig 
3  -  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Models 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  1 

4  -  Approved  Requirement'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  11 

3  -  Emphasis  Area 

10  -  Elective 

16 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

EMPHASIS  AREAS 

Applied  Analysis 

3  -  MTHSC  435  Complex  Variables 

3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 

6  -  Applications  Area' 


Statistics 

3  -  MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis 

3  -  MTHSC  403  Intro,  to  Statistical  Theory 

3  -  MTHSC  406  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 

|_-  MTHSC:  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 

12 

'Eight  semester  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 
■ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'Must  include  two  of  the  following  sequences;  BIOL  103/104; 

CH  101/102;  ECON  314/405;  PHYS  221/223, 222/224.  The 

Operations  Research/Management  Science  emphasis  area 

requires  ECON  314/405. 
■•Must  be  approved  by  the  advisor. 
"See  advisor.  Possibilities  include  C JH  3  3 1 ,  3  32;  E  M  320;  PHYS 

321,322,441,442. 
Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  emphasis  area  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  eamed  in  all  prerequisite 
i  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 


12 


Operations  Research/Management  Science' 

3  -  1  E  386  Production  Planning  ai-id  Control  or 

3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  Cont. 
3  - 1  E  482  Systems  Modeling  or 

3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 
3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 
3  -  MTHSC  441  Intro,  to  Stochastic  Models 
3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 
15 


BIOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  tt)  Mathematical  Sciences 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  11 
3  -  Literature  Requirement" 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
16 


I  iilkiii- 1>(  bnnmciTiHK  .inJ  Sti 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Orsanic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lah. 

3  -  MTHSC:  400  Theory  of  Prohahihty 

3  -  MTHSC  412  hitruduction  to  Modern  Alt;ehra 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
2_-  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

?  -  EC:C)N  200  F.conomic  C(Mu-epts  or 

3  -  ECX")N  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Models 
3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  1  <rr 
3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  1 

3  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civili:ation 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

4-3  -  Biological  Science  Requirement" 

2-3  -  Elective 

18 

1 33  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Those  qualifying  for  advanced  placement  m  languages  or 
wanting  to  take  languages  the  freshman  year  may  take  them 
in  place  of  these  courses. 

■ENGL  202, 10^,  204,  205,  206.  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Eight  credit  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 

^BIOSC  302,  303,  304,  or  305. 

'BIOCH  301,  GEN  302/303,  MICRO  305,  or  any  300-  and 
400-level  biological  science  course. 

Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  option  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  1 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Computer  Prog,  in  C/C+  + 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  11 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Proh.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  210  Programming  Methodology 

4  -  MTl  ISC  206  C:alculus  of  Sevetal  Variables 

1  -  MTI  ISC  250  lntn>.  to  Mathematical  Sciences 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Science  Reqinrement' 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CT  SC  340  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC:  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Reiiuirement' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTllSC^  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  C2omputing 
3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3-4  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 

3-4  -  Science  Requirement' 

18-20 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Models 
3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  1 
3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  1 
7-9  -  Approved  Requirement'' 
16-18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement^ 

10  -  Elective 

16 

132-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Eight  credit  hours  in  the  same  language  arc  required. 
-ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206.  207,  208,  209,  or  H2 10. 
'Must  include  two  of  the  following  sequences:  BIOL  103  and 

104:  CH  101  and  102;  ECON  314  and  405:  PHYS  221/ 223 

and  222/224. 
•One  of  the  following  sequences:  CP  SC  2  3 1  and  428;  3  50  and 

450;  360  and  462;  or  any  two  courses  from  CP  SC  2  3 1 ,  350, 

360,  372. 
'Must  be  approved  by  the  adviscir. 
Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  concentration  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 


MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

BachL'U)r  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E(  XW  200  licomimic  Cxmcepts  or 

3  -  ECX)N  21 1  Principles  of  MicHH-'conomics 
3-ENC3L  101  c:omposition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foteign  Language  Requirement' 

I? 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requitement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  3 1 1  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Interm.  Math.  Computing  or 
3  -  EDSEC437  Tech.  in  Secondary  Math. 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Education  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 
6  -  Mathematical  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  1 
6  -  Minor 

3  -  Senior  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective 
16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Mathematical  Science  Breadth  Requirement" 

3  -  Mathematical  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 
15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  lan{;uage. 

^See  advisor. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  MTHSC  308,  400,  412,  454. 

^See  advisor.  Select  from  MTHSC  440,  450,  H482,  EDSEC 

412. 
'Select  from  300-  and  400-ievel  MTHSC  courses  with  approval 

of  advisor. 
Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  candidates  for  the  BA  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  must  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  hy  the  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  Department  including  approved  mathemati- 
cal sciences  requirements  and  concentration/emphasis  area 
courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Physics,  the  most  fundamental  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, forms  the  hasis  of  study  upon  which  the  other 
branches  of  science  are  founded.  Physics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fundamental  behavior  of  matter 
and  energy.  Classical  physics  encompasses  the  fields 
of  mechanics,  heat  and  thermodynamics,  electric- 
ity and  magnetism,  acoustics  and  optics.  Modern 
physics  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  atoms  and 
molecules,  atomic  nuclei,  elementary  particles  and 
the  properties  of  liquids,  crystalline  solids,  and  other 
materials,  as  well  as  the  areas  of  relativity,  cosmol- 
ogy, and  the  large-scale  structure  of  the  universe. 

The  undergraduate  Physics  curricula  are  designed 
to  provide  students  with  a  strong  background  in 
the  classical  areas  of  physics  as  well  as  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  more  important  aspects  of  modern 
physics.  The  BS  in  Physics  curriculum  is  directed 
toward  preparing  students  for  graduate  study  ulti- 
mately leading  to  the  PhD  degree  or  toward  research 
and  development  work  in  industrial  or  governmen- 
tal laboratories.  It  also  provides  a  good  background 
for  graduate  study  or  industrial  work  in  many  areas 
or  engineering  physics  and  applied  science. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

]j  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 
18 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  111 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  1 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  1 

3  -  Emphasis  Area** 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  11 

3  -  PHYS  326  Experimental  Physics  11 

3  -  PHYS  355  Modern  Physics 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  1 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -PHYS  401  Senior  Thesis 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  11 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  1 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics 
3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective 


1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Social  Science  re- 
quirement must  include  either  HIST  172  or  173.) 

'Two  semesters  in  same  modem  foreign  language. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Engineering,  En- 
vironmental Science,  Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences.  Phys- 
ics and  Astronomy.  Students  take  a  total  of  1 2  credits  in  one 
of  these  areas,  at  least  six  of  which  will  normally  be  at  the 
300^00  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  requirements  for 
a  minor  in  one  of  these  areas  might  be  satisfied  with  three 
additional  credits  at  the  300-400  level. 

*The  Science  Requirement  will  be  fulfilled  by  courses  in  the 
disciplines  listed  in  (4)  above  at  the  300-400  level  in  a  dis- 
cipline other  than  that  chosen  for  the  emphasis  area. 


BIOPHYSICS  CONCENTRATION 

The  Biophysics  Concentration  offers  an  excellent 
preparation  for  medical  school  or  graduate  work  in 
biological  sciences.  It  includes  the  flexibility  of  se- 
lecting courses  in  chemistry,  biological  .sciences, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  This  concentration  also 
provides  the  necessary  background  for  employment 
in  industry,  manufacturing,  and  instrumentation  for 
clinical  or  molecular  biology  applications. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
j_-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  1 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  1 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  11 
3  -  PHYS  355  Modem  Physics 
3  -  PHYS  441  Elei:tromagnetics  1 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
16 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  442  Elcctroma-incrics  II 

3-rHYS455Quannimrhysicsl 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  465  TliermoJyn.imi.s  mJ  St.u.  Mech.' 

3  -  Biophysics  Reqiurement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  ScKial  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Soc  OcnomI  Eiliic.uion  Ri->iuiremontv. 

^ENGI.  202,  201,  204.  20S.  206.  207.  208,  209,  or  112 10. 

'Select  troni  a  list  ol  .ippriivcd  courses  in  physics,  chemi^trv, 
miuhematics,  ami  tiic  hiiilogical  sciences.  At  least  six  cred- 
its must  K'  in  the  hioloKical  sciences. 

■•Two  .semesters  in  the  same  mixlem  forcisn  lanmiage. 

*An  approveil  physics  course  may  be  siihstitutecl  for  PHYS  46i 
it  the  stMdcnl  salistactonly  completes  C:H  3M,  H2. 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  BA  in  Physics  pro-iram  is  ideal  for  students 
interested  in  acquiring  a  brt^id-hased  liberal  edu- 
cation that  includes  a  strong  and  solid  umlerstand- 
ing  of  either  science  or  a  broad  exposure  to  engi- 
neering with  a  strong  physics  foundation. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC:  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

I  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC:  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 


MTHSC  208  Intro.  loCVL  Piff  Fqu.it i..iis 
PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
PIIYS224PhysKsl,,b  111 
Foreign  Language  Requirement 
Humanities  Requirement  H.2' 
Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

?  -  PI  lYS  5 1 1  Intro,  to  Meth.  .if  Theoretical  Phys 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement ' 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Writing  Inteiislxe  Reqiiiremeni' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 
3  -  PHYS  355  Modern  Physics 
3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  1 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Rei|iiiremenr' 
5  -  Minor 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  325  Expenment.il  Physics  1 

-  Minor 

-  Physics  Requirement^ 

-  Social  Science  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Physics  Requirement'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

1 30  Total  Semester  I  lours 

'.See  General  Education  Retiiiirements.  (Social  science  fci.|uirc- 
ment  must  include  cither  HIST  172  or  173.) 
-Four  semesters  in  the  same  modem  forei£;n  languaqe. 
"ENOl.  202,  203,  204,  20S,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H2I0. 
'See  advisor. 


POLYMKR  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY  AND 
TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

Tlie  Sh<M>l  111  M. lien. lis  .StieiKc  .ind  Hiigineeiing 
orters  iindergr.idii.ite  degiees  in  (  k-ramic  and  Mate- 
rials Fngineering,  Polymer  and  Textili-  (  Iuhhmh 
and  Textile  Management. 

Textile  stiiilenis study  the  priKliictu 111.  sill  11  mic,  uui 
properties  ol  natiir.il  and  man-made  lilvrs,  the  pro- 
cesses for  converting  these-  fiK-rs  inio  lexiile  struc- 
tures, the  science  of  coloring  agents  and  finishes  to 
improve  the  ilesirability  and  ser\'iceahiluy  of  the 
product,  and  the  methiKLs  for  evaluating  the  perfor- 
mance of  textile  materials. 

Gnuliiates  of  the  degree  progr.ims  in  Polymer  .ind 
Textile  ( ,"hemistr\'  and  Text  lie  M.in.igement  hold  jt  tK 
in  corporate  and  pers»innel  m.inagemenr,  manufac- 
turing management,  design,  research,  development, 
technical  service,  quality  control,  and  sales.  Tliey 
create  new  pnxJucts  and  proce.s.ses  and  solve  pri)b- 
lems.  They  create  styles,  patteras,  textures,  and  col- 
ors for  apparel,  home,  industry,  and  special  applica- 
tions. Their  jobs  utilire  computers,  automation,  and 
product  quality  and  are  concerned  with  jilant  de- 
sign, environmental  control,  and  consumer  safety. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Polymer  and  Textile 
C'hemistry  is  based  on  chemistry,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics. With  this  firm  base,  graduates  arc  able  to 
apply  their  scientific  knowledge  to  the  solution  of 
problems  in  textile  and  polymer  materials  involv- 
ing both  chemical  and  physical  principles.  Gradu- 
ates will  be  concerned  with  the  conception,  design, 
constniction,  and  management  of  complete  systems 
of  labtir,  machinery,  and  pnKesses  for  the  most  effi- 
cient production  of  textiles  or  related  chemicals. 
There  are  two  primary  emph.isis  areas  in  Polymer 
and  Textile  Chemistry.  Both  allow  students  to  pre- 
pare for  graduate  study  in  Textiles.  Filx-r,  and  Poly- 
mer Science  as  well  as  other  disciplines. 

POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-(^H  101  General  Chemistrx 

3  -  ENCil.  101  C:omposition  1 

4  -  MTI  ISC  106  C:alculus  .>f  One  Variable  I 

3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 
3  -  History  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 
4-C:H  102  General  Chemist n 
3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elem.  C Computer  Pri>gramming  or 
3  -  CP  .SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus, If  One  Variable  II 
3 -PHYS  122  Physics  with  (\.lciihis  I 

17 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 

4  -  Emphasis  Area- 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  111 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2'' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  PTC  415  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Enyr. 
1  -  PTC  417  Polymer  and  Fiber  Lab. 

4  -  TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 
3  -  Emphasis  Area- 

3_-  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  3 14  Technical  Writing 

3  -  PTC  416  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 

4  -  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struc,  Design,  and  Analysis 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

4  -  Elective 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PTC  457  Dyeing  and  Finishing  1 

1  -  PTC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Lab.  I 

3 -TEXT  421  Fiber  Science 

3  -  TEXT  428  Textile  Research 

7  -  Approved  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  TEXT  422  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
4-5  -  Approved  Requirement^ 
4-  3  -  Emphasis  Area- 
3  -  Elective 

17 

132  Total  Semester  Hours 

'HIST  101,  102,  172,. .r  175. 

Textik-  Chemistry— CH  223/227,  224/228,  331,  332,  PTC 

458/  460 

Textile  and  Fiber  Science— PTC  303/305,  304/306,  TEXT 

403,  41 1,414  or  416 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  20y,  or  H210. 
■•See  General  Education  Reqiiiremenf.. 
'See  advisor. 


TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

5  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 

3  -  History  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elem.  Computer  Programming  or 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  102  CompositK)n  11 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus 

4  -  TEXT  176  Natural  and  Man-made  Fibers 
17 


Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 
PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 
Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 


3 
3 
4 
3 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

4  -  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struc,  Design,  and  Analysis 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corportation  Finance 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

4  -  Concentration'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 
7  -  Concentration'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics 

3  -  TEXT  470  Text.  Cost,  and  Inventory  Control 

6-7  -  Concentration'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Elective 

18-19 


Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

4-3  -  Concentration'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

7  -  Elective 

17-16 

1  32  Total  Semester  Hours 

'HIST  101,  102,  172,  or  173. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

^Concentration — For  either  Concentration,  the  listed  2 1  hours 

are  required: 

Oiemica/— PTC  303/505,  504/506, 405, 406, 416, 457/459. 

Manu/ucmring— TEXT  308,  314,  405,  411,  422.  426,  429. 
'Emphasis  Area — A  minimum  of  12  credits  must  be  selected 

with  at  least  nine  credits  from  any  one  of  the  followinfj: 

Compuur  .Science— CP  SC  210,  330,  360,  462,  MGT  218. 

Industrial  En^neerinR—E  G  209,  MGT  402,  408, 

Markeu  and  Marlceting— ECON  314,  412,  MKT  302,  423, 
424,  426,  451,  450,  TEXT  472. 

Personnel— ECON  301,  508,  LAW  312,  51  5,  MCiT400,416. 

Product  Develofrment  and  Merc/iamlising — TEXT  355,  472, 
475,  MKT  302,  423,  425. 

Science— MTHSC  106, 108,  206,  208,  PHYS  122,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  PTC  303/305,  304/506. 

Textile  Speciate'c- TEXT  414,  416,  421,  471,  475,  476. 
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bnniiKcrinu  ind  Scicnti- 


MINORS 

Folk)winK  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  C^olle^e  of  En^ineeriny  and  Science.  Sn 
that  is  not  allowed  hy  the  degree  program. 


lents  ( 


It  m.ijor  and  minor  in  ih 


•  field  or  ac(|uire  .1  minor 


AccDunting 

Aciult/Extension  EJiicaticm 

Aerospace  StiiJit-s 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Beef  C'attle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science — not  open  to  Comlnucr  Injonnadon  Sysicms  majors 

Crop  and  Soil  En\ironmenta[  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Econi>mics 

Education 

Enghsh 

Entomology' 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography 

Geology 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 

History 


liorse  Production 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

International  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microhiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Operations  Management 

Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Puhlic  Policy 

Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Textiles — not  open  to  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry  or  Textile 

Management  majors 
Theatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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C'cillege  (if  Healrli,  Education,  anJ  Human  lV\cl<)pmcnr 


COLLEGE  OF 
HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, 
AND  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  College  ofHealtli,  FJucati.m,  and  Unman  De- 
velopment oversees  academic  programs  ottered  liy 
the  School  of  Nursing;  the  School  of  Education; 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  Sciences;  the  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement; the  Department  of  Family  and  Youth  De- 
velopment; the  National  Dropout  Prevention  Cen- 
ter; and  the  Joseph  E  Sullivan  Center  for  Nursing 
and  Wellness.  Preparation  of  professional  leaders 
in  the  health,  education,  nursing,  recreation,  park 
management,  and  tourism  services  is  the  primary 
focus  of  the  College.  The  educational  resources  of 
Clemson's  other  colleges  are  integrated  into  these 
curricular  areas,  providing  students  with  the  breadth 
as  well  as  the  depth  to  be  successful  professionals 
within  their  chosen  fields. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  mission  ot  the  School  ot  Education  is  to  pre- 
pare outstanding,  reflective  practitioners  in  educa- 
tion and  human  resource  development  through  the 
provision  of  diverse  experiences  in  content, 
method,  and  research  that  empower  professionals 
to  be  effective  members  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  .serve.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion trains  teachers,  counselors,  and  leaders  for  the 
K-1 2  schools  and  training  and  development  special- 
ists for  business  and  industry. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Education  embraces  its  conceptual 
framework  of  empowered  professionals  educating  a 
diver.se  world.  The.se  profe.ssionals  utilize  the  knowl- 
edge of  curriculum,  technology,  assessment,  and  in- 
structional/leader.ship/counseling  strategies  to  effect 
learning  for  diverse  populations.  Clemson  provides 
resources  for  courses  and  clinical  experiences  in 
method,  research,  and  content  knowledge  which 
produce  reflective  practitioners  who  are  knowledge- 
able, ethical,  caring  decision  makers  responding  to 
local,  state,  and  world  needs. 

The  Teacher  Education  Programs  prepare  teachers, 
provide  professional  services  to  education  in  South 
Carolina,  and  carry  out  basic  and  applied  research 
in  education.  Curricula  are  designed  to  provide  a 
broad  general  education  through  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ence courses,  develop  depth  of  knowledge  in  the 
teaching  area,  gain  an  understanding  of  the  histori- 
cal, philosophical,  and  psychological  backgrounds  of 
American  education,  and  acquire  knowledge  of  and 
skill  and  experience  in  effective  teaching  techniques. 


The  Teacher  Education  Programs  .ire  accredited  by 
the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  ot 
Teacher  Education  (N("ATE)  for  the  preparation 
of  educational  personnel  in  South  ('arolina  in  Early 
Childhood,  Elementary,  and  Special  Education  and 
secondary  school  programs  in  Agriculture,  Biologi- 
cal Sciences,  Earth  Sciences,  Economics,  English, 
History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Physi- 
cal Sciences,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Soci- 
ology, and  Technology  Education. 

Admission 

Professional — Application  to  the  professional  level 
of  a  program  will  be  processed  during  the  term  in 
which  a  student  is  to  complete  60  semester  hours 
of  work.  At  that  time,  the  student  will  be  notified 
of  his/her  status  by  the  College's  Academic  Advis 
ing  Center.  Prior  to  admission,  the  student  mList 
have  passed  all  areas  of  the  Praxis  1  Pre-Professional 
Skills  Te.st  (PPST)  and  have  a  minimum  cumula 
tive  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

Directed  Teaching — A  student  shall  apply  to  the 
field  experience  director  prior  to  the  semester  in 
which  directed  teaching  is  to  be  scheduled.  The 
following  conditions  must  be  met  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  directed  teaching;  { 1 )  admission  to  the  pro 
fessional  level  of  a  program;  (2)  completion  of  at 
least  95  semester  hours;  (^)  a  minimum  cumula 
tive  grade-point  ratio  of  2  5. 

Enrollment  in  Professional  Courses 

Enrollment  in  400  level  professional  education 
courses  is  contingent  upon  admission  to  the  pro- 
fe.ssional  level  as  described  aKive.  Any  student  who 
desires  to  enroll  in  education  courses  must  meet 
the  cumulative  grade-point  requirements  estab 
lished  for  education  majors  A  student  who  is  de- 
nied admission  may  appeal  to  the  Education  Ad 
missions  C'ommittee 

Graduation 

To  graduate,  a  student  must  hax'c  a  score  report  tor 
all  state-mandated  certification  exams  on  file  with 
the  Academic  Advising  Center  in  the  College  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development.  Stii 
dents  must  pass  all  required  Praxis  II  tests,  exclud- 
ing PLT  (Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching)  be- 
fore becoming  a  program  completer  and  rccei\'ing 
recommendation  for  certification. 

Graduate  Study 

Clemson  Uni\crsir\'  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Fxlucation, 
Master  of  Human  Resource  Development,  Master 
of  Industrial  Education,  Specialist  in  Education,  Doc- 
tor of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philo.sophy  degrees. 

AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  College  ofHealth,  Education,  and  Human  De- 
velopment and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry 
and  Life  Sciences  conduct  a  cooperative  program 
to  produce  agricultural  teachers  (grades  9-12)  for 
South  Carolina.  See  page  40  tor  the  curriculum. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  curriculum  pre- 
pares students  for  teaching  positions  on  the  pre- 
kindergarten  and  primary  levels  (Pre-K-  3). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
^- ENGL  101  C:omposition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  1 1 7  Math,  for  Elem  School  Tchrs.  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC:  118  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  11 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intl.).  to  Speech  ( 'omm.  m 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Comm.  Rel. 
3  -  GEOG  103  Intro,  to  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement ' 

2  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Print  iplcs  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Rcciuiremcnt' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  300  Found,  of  Early  C:hildhood  Educ. 
3  -  ED  EC  336  Social  De\'elopmenr  of  Infants 

and  Young  Children 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  THRD  3 10  Arts  and  Creativity  for  the 

Elementary  Child 
3  -  Writing  lntensi\e  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  321  P  E.  Meth.  for  Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  EL  458  1  lealth  Education  Methods  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher 
3  -  ED  F  480  (AG  ED,  THRD)  Educational 

Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 

Children  with  Special  Needs 
3  -  READ  458  Early  Literacy 
3  -  Elective 
18 
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Senior  Year 

(Cowrsis  iiiKM  fv  lulvt'H  as  /iMtd  ifi  h<nh  scvwsuts  ) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  400  OKscrviition  and  Assessment  in 

Clinical  Settings 
3  -  ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science 
3  -  ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Mathematics 
3  -  ED  EC  440  Integrated  Languane  Arts  and 

Social  Studies  in  Primary  Schools 
3  -  ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 

Grades:  K-3 
18 

Second  Semester 

n  -  ED  EC  484  D.r.  Teaching  in  E.irly  C^hild.  Ed. 

12 

1  38  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  ot  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 
^Three  science  courses  (12  credit  hours)  composed  of  both 
biological  and  physical  sciences  are  required.  Eight  of  the.se 
hours  must  be  a  tw<i-semester  sequence.  PH  SC  107  and  108 
and  BIOL  109  are  recommended. 
'A  A  H  101,  210.  MUSIC  2I0,THEA  210.  315,  316,  or  317 
*ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210 
'ENGL  304,  312,  314,  316,  333,  334,  345,  or  346 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Elementary  Education  curriculum  prepares  stu- 
dents tor  teaching  on  the  elementary  .school  level 
(grades  1-8). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4  -  MTHSC  117  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  1 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  1 18  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  U 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
1  -  Elective 

17 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1  50  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  in 

3- COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology  <» 

3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educaiu.nal 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  GECX:;  101  Introductu.n  to  Geography  w 

3  -  GEtTG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  321  P  E.  Meth.  for  Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  385  Children's  Literature 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  452  Elem.  Methods  in  Math.  Teaching 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 

Grades:  K-3 
3  -  THRD  310  Arts  and  Creativity  for  the 

Elementary  Child 
6  -  Elective 
!9 

Senior  Year 

(Course",  must  he  taken  as  listed  m  both  iemesters.) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  401  Elementary  Field  Experience 

3  -  ED  EL  451  Elem.  Methods  in  Science  leaching 

3  -  ED  EL  487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 

Elementary  School 
3  -  ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  the 

Elementary  School 
3  -  READ  460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Intermediate  Grades:  4-8 
15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  EL  481  Dir.  Teaching  in  the  Elem.  Sch. 

12 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 
•Three  science  courses  (12  credit  hours)  composed  of  Knh 

biological  and  physical  sciences  are  required.  Eight  of  these 

hours  must  be  a  two-semester  sequence.  PH  SC  107  and  108 

and  BIOL  109  are  recommended. 
'HUM  301  and  302;  or  select  three  credits  from  two  of  the 

following  fields: 

An— A  AH210 

Music— MUSIC  210,  311,400 

TheatTe-THEA210,372 
«ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 


MATHEMATICS 
TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  progr.im  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Mathematics  Teaching  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  teach  mathematics  mm  the  v-<  - 
ondary  schixil  level  (grades  9-12). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-BIGL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  General  and  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  101  Q)mpositi<)n  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

2  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  (3ne  Variable  II 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intnxluction  to  Speech  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  MTHSC  3 1 1  Linear  Algebra 
3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 
4_-  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methtxls  I 

3  -  MTHSC  308  Q^llege  Geometry 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 

Applications  of  MicriKomputers 
3  -  ED  SP  370  IntRxIuction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary  Math. 
3  -  MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

Ti 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics'' 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  1 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  446  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Mathematics'' 
3  -  EDSEC  456  Secondary  Math.  Capstone  Sem.^ 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

1  35  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  cr  H210. 

-May  be  satisfied  by  completing  A  A  H  210,  HUM  301,  502, 
MUSIC2I0,31I,orTHEA210. 

'Any  200-400-level  MTHSC  course,  except  MTHSC  207. 
210,215,216. 

^EDSEC  426  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  ci)nciirrently.  Of- 
fered fall  semester  only. 

^EDSEC  446  and  456  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

SCIENCE  TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Science  Teaching  is  designed  for  students 
planning  to  teach  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
earth  sciences,  or  physical  sciences  on  the  second- 
ary school  level  (grades  9-12).  The  required  sci- 
ence electives  are  included  to  give  some  degree  of 
competence  in  a  field  other  than  the  major  area. 
Students  are  urged  to  discuss  the  PRAXIS  with  their 
advisor  upon  completion  of  the  sophomore  year. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Infotmation  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  Elective 
17-18 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 
3  -  CH  3  30  Intro,  to  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Qimmunication  i 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  11 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry  and 

1  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Lab.  or 
3  -  BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Bioch.  and 
1  -  BIOCH  306  Essential  Elem.  of  Bioch.  Lab. 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics  and 
1  -  GEN  303  Intfoductory  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  Elective 
19 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatoiny  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities 

4  -  Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science'' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading' 

4  -  Animal  Diversity  Requirement' 
3-4  -  Biology  Requirement" 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

19-20 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Sci.' 

3  -  EDSEC  457  Secondary  Sci.  Capstone  Sem.' 

15 

138-141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  i>r  H210. 

'BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309. 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  PO  SC, 

PSYCH,  SOC. 
■•To  be  taken  semester  immediately  prior  to  student  teaching. 
'BIOSC  302/306  or  303/307. 
"BIOSC  320,  335,  420,  470,  or  491. 
'EDSEC  447  and  457  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 

spring  semester  only. 


Nott':  Tliis  curriculum  leads  to  South  Carolina  certificai 
to  teach  all  science  subjects  in  grades  7-1 2  and  provides 
cial  expertise  for  teaching  middle  school  life  science  ant 

nior  high  school  biological  sciences. 


TEACHING  AREA: 
EARTH  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  i>f  One  Variable 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Educatior 
1  -  GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requiremenf' 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  TcchnoK)| 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

3_-  PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy 

1  -  ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Lab. 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  DevelopnK 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 
4  -  Elective 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy 

1  -  ASTR  104  Stellar  Asttonomy  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Gimmunication 

3 -COMM  250  Public  Speakmg 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
3  -  Geology  Requirement' 

3  -  Electi\e 

17 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EIXSEC"  427  TeachiiiH  Secondary  Science'' 

3 -HUM  301  or  302  Humanities 

3  -  READ  498  Secoiulary  Content  Area  RcaJm^' 

3-4  -  Cjeolofjy  Reciuircment' 

3  -  SiKial  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

18-19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  El)  SP  370  Introduction  tii  Special  Education 
9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internshir  in  Sec.  Sci.' 
3  -  EDSEC  457  Secondary  Sci.  Capstone  Sem.^ 

Is 


140-141 


Semester  1  lours 


'ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205.  206.  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON.  GEOO.  PO  SO. 
PSYCH,  SOC. 

'Select  from  GEOL  300,  302.  314.  316,  318,  403,  405.  (Each 
irse  may  he  taken  only  once.) 

To  he  taken  semester  immediately  prior  to  student  tcachini;. 
Offered  fall  semester  only. 

'EDSEC  447  and  457  must  he  t.iken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

Note;  This  curriculum  leads  to  South  Carolina  certification 
to  teach  all  science  suhjects  in  grades  7-1 2  and  provides  spe- 
cial expertise  for  teaching  middle  and  secondary  earth  and 
en\  ironmcnral  sciences. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  11 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  BioK^gy  I 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  I 
\^  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Physics 
18 


Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104Gener..l  Biology  11 

3  -  CH  3^0  Intro,  to  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

?  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Clrowlh  and  Development 
3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  t:alculu>  II 
1  -PHYS  22  3  Physics  Lab.  II 

3-4  -  Astronomy  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
17-18 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  3 1 3  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science^ 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 

2-4  -  Physics  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18-20 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Sci.*" 
3  -  EDSEC  457  Secondary  Sci.  Capstone  Sem.* 
15 

136-139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOC5,  PO  SC, 

PSYCH,  SOC. 
=ASTR  101/103  or  ASTR  (GEOL)  220. 
'ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205,  206.  207.  208.  209.  or  H210. 
*To  he  taken  during  the  semester  immediately  prior  to  EDSEC^ 

447  and  457.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 
'ASTR  302.  303.  PHYS  290,  31 1,  or  452. 
"EDSEC  447  and  457  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 

spring  semester  only. 
Note:  This  curriculum  leads  to  South  Carolina  certification 
to  teach  all  science  suhjects  in  grades  7-12  and  provides 
special  expertise  for  teaching  secondary  school  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physical  sciences. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bichelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Secondary  EJuc.i- 
tion  IS  avail.ible  to  students  preparing  to  teach  eco- 
nomics, English,  geogr.iphy,  history,  mathematics, 
modem  languages  (French,  Ciemian,  Sp.inish).  p»>- 
litical  science,  psychology,  and  sociology  on  the  sec- 
ondary schiMil  level  (gnides  9-^12).  Tlie  te.iching  field 
should  Iv  selected  as  early  as  possible  v>  that  .ippro- 
priate  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  m.iy  K-  tiiken. 

Each  curriculum  requires  a  major  concentration  in 
the  teaching  field.  Sjsecific  courses  and  sequences 
have  been  designated  to  nieet  rec|iiirements  for 
those  planning  to  teach.  Students  who  have  elec- 
tive courses  in  the  teaching  area  should  consult  their 
advisors  prior  to  scheduling  these  courses. 

The  professional  education  courses  should  be  com- 
pleted in  .sequence.  Application  to  Directed  Teach- 
ing should  be  made  in  writing  no  later  than  May  1 
preceding  the  sch(X)l  year  in  which  student  teach- 
ing is  to  be  scheduled. 

TEACHING  AREA:  ECONOMICS 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition! 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Intniduction  to  Probability 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  102C:ompositu,nlI 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Micnwconomics 

3  -  GEOG  101  IntHKluction  to  Geography 

3  -  HIST  1 72  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Govemment 

3  -  SOC  201  Intnxluction  to  SiKiology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  ot  Macroeconiimics 

3  -  GECX3  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Intn>duction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  (yt 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology  or 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies" 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading'^ 

6  -  Teaching  Major' 

7  -  Elective 
19 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in  Social 

Studies 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar 
12 
139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language  are  required. 
-See  advisor.  Select  from  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Twelve  credit  hours  to  be  selected  from  economics  300-  and 

400-level  courses.  Must  be  selected  with  consent  of  advisor. 
■"See  advisor.  HIST  394  is  strongly  recommended. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  m 

the  semester  preceding  EDSEC  448.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 


TEACHING  AREA:  ENGLISH 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  102  Compositi(m  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

18 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Gjmmunication  or 

3 -COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Educatitin 
3  -  ENGL  202  Major  Forms  of  Literature 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  ENGL  209  Contemporary  Literature 

3  -  ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  HIST  365  English  Cultural  History 
3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities^ 
6  -  Teaching  Major^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
9  -  Teaching  Major' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  424  Teaching  Secondary  English" 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 
9  -  Teaching  Major' 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  444  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Engl. 
3  -  EDSEC  454  Secondary  English  Capstone  Sem. 

Ti 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON  ( including  AP  EC  202 ), 

GEOG,  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 
*May  be  satisfied  by  completing  A  A  H  2 10  and  MUSIC  210 

or  3 1 1 .  In  this  case,  the  additional  three  credit  hours  will  be 

recorded  as  electives. 
'ENGL  209,  353,  and  24  credits  of  junior  and  senior  English 

courses  as  follows:  ENGL  386;  400;  401;  405  or  406;  411; 

422,423,  424  or  425;  435;  485. 
'To  be  taken  in  the  semester  preceding  Directed  Teaching. 

Offered  fall  semester  only. 


TEACHING  AREA:  HISTORY 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
ENGL  101  Composition  I 


HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 
MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
Science  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement" 

1  -  Elective 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement'' 

2  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology  or 

3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIXSEC  428  Tciichins  Seci)iid;iry  StKial  Stiidifs" 

3  -  RHAD  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading" 

6  -  Tc;\chinK  Major' 

7_-  Klective 

19 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC:  448  Teaching  Internsliip  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar 
12 
139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  modem  loreicn  lanKuage  arc  rciiuireJ. 

'Sec  advisor.  Select  from  General  Education  Requirements. 

»Sec  advisor.  Select  fri>m  HIST  300.  301,  302,  303,  304,  305, 
307,  312,  313,  316,  32S,  330,  333,  338,  339,  340,  351,  352, 
354,  355,  361,  363,  365,  370,  372,  373,  374,  375,  378,  391, 
400,  438,  440,  450,  460,  470,  471,  493,  494.  (HIST  31 3  ,s 
recommended  for  thase  planning  to  teach  in  South  Carolina. ) 

■•See  adxisor.  HIST  394  is  strongly  recommended. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently  in 
the  semester  preccdins  EDSEC  448. 


TEACHING  AREA: 
MATHEMATICS 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Languaj^e  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENt^L  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  Coinputer  Skills  Requireinent' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  315  (THRD)  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  502  Educational  P,sycholog>' 

4  -  MTHSt:  208  Intro,  to  (.~)rd.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  '  Science  Requirement' 
17 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

5  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  MTHSC]  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTl  ISC  308  College  Geometry 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requlrement- 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  l\-velopment 

3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary 

Mathematics 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civili-ation 
3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 
3_-  MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary'  Mathematics' 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  45  3  Advanced  Calculus  1 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  446  Teach.  Internship  in  Sec.  Math." 

3  -  EDSEC  456  Secondary  Math.  Capstone  Sem." 

3  -  Elective 

15 

140  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

•Must  he  approved  hy  Mathematical  Sciences  advisor. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'A  A  H  210,  HUM  301, 302,  MUSIC  210,  31 1,  orTHEA  210. 

'EDSEC  426  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently  Of- 
fered fall  semester  only. 

"EDSEC  446  and  456  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
.spring  semester  only. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(Frencii,  German,  and  Si^inish) 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement- 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

n 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  EJucaiion 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requiremetit' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

li 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
Literature  Requirement' 
Social  Science  Requirement* 
Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  Social  Science  Requireinent* 

9  -  Teaching  Major^ 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
9  -  Teaching  Major' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement" 
16 

Senior  Year 

(Dircc ti<l  Tc'aihinj? — Either  Semesiir) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  425  Teaching  Sec.  Modern  Languages" 

3  '  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading* 

6-9  -  Teaching  Major^ 

15-18 

Second  Semester 

12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  ScIhh)I  Subjects 
3  -  Elective 
15 
132-135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 
•'See  General  Education  Requirements, 
'ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208,  209.  or  H2 10. 
•Select  fW)m  courses  in  ANTH,  ECXDN  (incliKling  AP  EC:  202), 
GEOG,  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 
^Requires  24  credits  in  French  or  German,  or  27  credits  in 
Spanish  as  listed. 

Frenc/i— FR  409  and  21  credits  arranged  as  follows: 
Gr^.up  1— FR  300.  305,  307.  309. 
Group  II — Nine  credits  at  the  4<X)  level,  including 
at  least  one  400-levcl  literature  course. 
GcniKin — GER  305,  411,  and  1 8  credits  arranged  <ts  follows: 
Group  I— 12  credits  from  GER  301,  302,  308,316,412. 

416 
Group  II— Six  cri^dits  fn.m  GER  401 ,  402,  403.  41  3. 
Sfximsh — 27  credits  arranged  as  fiillows: 
Ga.upl— SPAN  303,311 
Grtiup  1 1 -SPAN  307,  308 
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Group  III— SPAN  W9,  409,  411 

Group  IV— Six  credits  from  SPAN  401,  40?,  40S,  406, 
407,418,422,435 
"To  he  taken  the  semester  prior  to  Ilirected  Teaching. 
'May  he  satisfied  hy  completins  A  A  H  210  and  MUSIC  210 
or  311.  In  this  case,  the  additional  three  credits  will  he  re- 
corded as  electives. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

I  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

5  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Prohahility 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Reciuirement" 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  '  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  m 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  '  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

inti)  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  '  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement'' 

2  -  Elective 
18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology  m 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies'' 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading" 

6  -  Teaching  Major' 

7  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teach.  Internship  in  Soc.  Studies 

3  '  EDSEC  458  Sec.  Soc.  Studies  Capstone  Sem. 

12 

139  Tital  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language  arc  required. 
'See  advisor.  Select  from  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Twelve  credit  hours  selected  from  300-  and  400-level  courses 
in  political  science,  with  nine  credits  drawn  from  at  least 
three  of  the  following  fields: 

American  Government- PO  SC  403,  405,  432.  433,  442 
Comparative  Polirics— PO  SC  371,  471,  476,  477 
/ntcmanonn/  Relations— PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  42« 
Political  T/icory— PO  SC  450,  45  3 
Vuh\\c  Policy  and  Administration— PO  SC  302,  321 
*See  advisor.  HIST  394  is  strongly  recommended. 
^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
"EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently  in 
the  semester  preceding  EDSEC  448.  Offered  fall  semester  only 

TEACHING  AREA:  PSYCHOLOGY 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 


ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
ENGL  101  Composition  1 
HIST  101  Hi-story  of  the  United  States 
MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Prohahility 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
Science  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analys 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement" 

1  -  Elective 
18 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

-  GEOCj  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

-  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

-  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  American  Politic 

-  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

-  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  in 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

5  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requiremenf* 

2  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  tt)  Information  Technology  or 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies" 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading" 

6  -  Teaching  Major' 

7  -  Elective 
19 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 

Social  Studies 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Sec.  Soc.  Studies  Capstone  Sem. 


1 39  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  modern  foreign  language  are  required. 
■See  advisor  Select  from  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Twelve  credit  hours  to  he  selected  from  300-  and  400-level 

psychology  courses.  Must  he  selected  with  consent  of  advisor. 
■•See  advisor.  HIST  394  is  strongly  recommended. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H2 10. 
'EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently  in 

the  semester  preceding  EDSEC  448.  Mered  f.ill  semester  only. 
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1 1  ACHING  AREA:  SOCIOLOGY 
Irishman  Year 

I  irst  Stmcster 

1     in  105  OrK-niatioii  lu  FJiK.ition 

3  -  HNC;L  101  Compositiim  I 

3  -  I IIST  101  History  of  the  UniicJ  St;.ti.s 

3  -  MTHSC  101  InrroJuction  to  ProKiMlity 

4  -  Fou'ij;!!  Laiiyii.im'  Rci|iiircimMit' 
4  -  Science  Rct|iiircmcnf 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENCJL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  MTHSC:  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  l.anjjuajje  Rei|iiirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  GECX^i  101  Introtluction  to  C^eography 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  American  Politics 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  GECXl  103  World  Regional  Geiigraphy 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major* 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  m 

3  -  COMM  250  Puhlic  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Cla.ssroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement^ 
2_-  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology^ 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology  or 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychc^logy 
3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
3  -  Liteniture  Reciuirement" 

5  -  Teaching  Major' 
18 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Sc-condary  S.KiaI  Studies^ 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading- 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 

7_-  Elective 
P) 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC;  448  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 

Social  Studies 
3_-  EDSEC  458  Sec.  Soc.  Studies  Capstone  Sem. 
12 
1 39  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Twii  years  of  the  same  miKlem  fcireiBn  lan^iiaue  are  rei|iiireil. 
•See  advisor.  Select  from  General  Education  Rcmiirements. 
'Twelve  credit  hours  to  he  selected  from  300-  and  400-level 

.socioloKY  courses.  Mast  he  .selected  with  consent  of  advisor. 
'See  advisor.  HIST  394  is  stront-ly  recommendeil. 
'ENC.L  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 
"EDSEC:  428  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently  in 

the  semester  precedinK  EDSEC  448.  Ofterctl  tall  semester  only. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Special  Education 
prepares  students  to  teach  individuals  with  mild 
disahilities  in  grades  K-12.  The  curriculum  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  competencies  outlined  hy  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  for  heginning 
special  education  teachers.  Students  completing  the 
program  receive  instruction  and  practical  experi- 
ences that  lead  to  Generic  Special  Education  Cer- 
tification in  South  Carolina. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3 -ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  1 17  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 

1  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  1 18  Math,  for  Elem.  Sch.^ol  Tchrs.  11 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 
17 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CX^MM  150  Intro.  tiiSpi-echCiiiiununn..ini>iii^ 

3  -  COMM  250  PuMic  Spc.iking 
3  -  ED  F  302  Fduc.tional  Psychology 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Intr.Kluction  to  Special  Education 
3-GE(X]  101  Intr«Klnction  to  Geography 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement* 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methc^ls  for  the 

Classr(x>m  Teacher 
3  -  EDF  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  EI")  SP  372  Char,  and  Idcnt.  of  and  Strategies 

for  Individuals  with  Learning  Disahilities^ 
3  -  ED  SP  373  C'haracteristics  and  Instruction  of 

Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation' 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  m  the  Fairly 

Grades:  K- 3 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  452  Elem.  Methods  in  Math.  Teaching 

3  -  ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Art.s  in 

the  Elementary  School 
3  -  ED  SP  374  C:har.  and  Strategies  for  Individuals 

with  Emotional/Behavioral  Distirders'" 
3  -  ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  of 

Individuals  with  Disabilities" 
6  -  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for 

Individuals  with  Mild  Disabilities' 
3  -  ED  SP  493  Classroom  and  Behavior 

Management  for  Special  Educators' 
3  -  ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students 

with  Mild  Disabilities' 
3  -  ED  SP  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience" 
3  -  ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 

with  Disabilities' 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and 
Collaboration  for  the  Resource  Teacher 
j^  -  ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Ed. 
15 
1 36  Total  Semester  Hours 

Two  years  of  the  same  toreign  langtiage  are  required. 

■'Three  science  courses  (12  credit  hours)  composed  of  K>th 
hiological  and  physical  sciences  are  requircxl.  Eiqht  of  these 
hours  must  he  a  two-semester  sequence.  PH  5!C  1 07  and  1 08 
and  BIOL  1 09  arc  recommended. 

'ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205.  206.  207.  208,  209.  or  H2 1 0. 

*Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Must  he  taken  diirinc  the  f.ill  semester  of  junior  year. 

"Must  he  taken  durine  the  sprinc  semester  of  junior  year. 

"EP  Sr  492,  493,  494,  496,  and  497  mast  he  taken  concur- 
rently during  the  fall  semester  of  senior  year. 
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TECHNOLOGY  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Technology  and 
Human  Resource  Development  prepares  students  for 
professional  teaching  positions,  as  well  as  occupa- 
tions in  human  resource  development/industrial 
training  in  the  private  sector.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  concentrations. 
By  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  each  student  must 
select  one  iif  the  following  concentrations:  Custom- 
ized Training  and  Devek)pment,  Human  Resource 
Development,  Industrial  Technology  Education,  or 
Wicational-Technical  Education.  Each  curriculum  re- 
quires 135  semester  hours. 

CUSTOMIZED  TRAINING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

The  C"ustomi:ed  Training  and  Development  con- 
centration is  specifically  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  credit  from  approved  associate  degree 
programs  into  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development. 
The  curriculum  huilds  upon  the  technical  exper- 
tise gained  in  the  associate  programs  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals to  hecome  training  specialists  in  husine.ss 
and  industry.  Students  exit  the  program  with  skills 
related  to  analyzing  needs;  conducting  job  and  task 
analyses;  designing,  marketing,  and  evaluating 
training  programs;  delivering  professional  presen- 
tations; and  developing  instructional  materials. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Clompositionl 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requiremcnt- 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

15 


Summer 

6  -THRD  390  Industrial  C "oopcrative  Experience  I 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

^  ■  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  THRD  360  Ind.  Organizations  and  Safety 

3  -  Major  Requirement- 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Rcquiremcnt- 

15 

Second  Semester 

I  -  PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psych.ilogy  or 

3  -  PRTM  308  Lead,  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rcc. 
3  -  THRD  160  Training  Programs  in  Inilustry 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
15 

Summer 

6  -THRD  490  Industrial  Coop.  Experience  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  THRD  460  Dev.  Training  Programs  for  Intl. 

3  -  THRD  468  Public  Relations 

6  -  Major  Requirement- 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior  or 
3  -  MGT  41 6  Mgt.  of  Human  Resources  or 
3  -  PSYCH  368  Organizational  Psychology 

?  -  THRD  465  Conducting  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  for  Industry 

3  -  THRD  486  Instructional  Media  Development 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

15 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
^See  advisor. 

HUMAN  RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT 

CONCENTRATION 

The  Human  Resource  Development  concentration 
prepares  students  to  enter  industry  or  business  as 
training  and  development  specialists.  The  curricu- 
lum provides  participants  with  a  brc^ad  exposure  to 
industrial  processes  in  manufacturing,  constaiction, 
power/transportation,  and  communications.  Numer- 
ous hands-on  experiences  related  to  the  application 
of  technology  in  industry  are  integrated  with  valu- 
able skills  and  knowledge  from  the  training  and  de- 
velopment profession.  Students  exit  the  program  with 
skills  related  to  analyzing  needs;  conducting  job  and 
task  analyses;  designing,  marketing,  and  evaluating 
training  programs;  delivering  professional  presenta- 
tions; and  developing  instnictional  materials. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

^  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
?  -  THRD  1  10  Intro,  to  Industrial  Technology 
5  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 
Drawing  and  Computer-Aided  Drafting 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requiremenr' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  THRD  160  Training  Programs  in  hulustry 
3  -  THRD  181  Advanced  Technical  Drawing  and 
Computer-Aided  Drafting 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  C-oncepts 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  THRD  220  Manufacturing  Tech.  I:  Systems 
3  -  THRD  230  Construction  Tech.  1:  Materials 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -  THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 
3  -  THRD  280  Comm.  Tech.  I:  Proces.ses  and  Mat. 
1  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  301  Economics  of  Labor  or 

3  -  ECON  308  Collective  Bargaining 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  THRD  484  Comm.  Technology  II:  Systems 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Major  Requirement* 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  THRD  360  Ind.  Organizations  and  Safety 

3  -  THRD  430  Const.  Tech.  II:  Practices  and  Syst. 

3  -  Major  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Elective 


enior  Year 

rst  Semester 
THRD  440  Power  Technology  II 
THRD  460  Dev.  Training  Programs  for  Ind. 
THRD  468  Public  Relations 
Communication  Requirement' 
Major  Requirement'' 
Elective 


18 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  MC'iT  416  Mfjr.  nt  Hmn.in  RcMiurces  or 

3  -  MGT400  Mt^t.  ofOt^anbHional  Behavior  or 
3  -  rSYCH  ?68  C^r)^ani:ational  PsycholoKy 

3  -  PSYCH  ^64  InJustrial  TsycholoKy  or 

?  -  PSYCH  4S4  Psych,  of  Human  Relation,  w 
3  -  PRTM  308  Lead,  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 

3  -  THRD  420  Manuf.  Tech.  II:  Mat.  and  Proc. 

3  -  THRD  465  Conducting  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  for  Industry 

3  -  THRD  486  Instructit)nal  Media  Development 

3  -  Major  Requiremenf* 

18 

1  3S  Total  Semester  Hours 

^i  I  c  loneral  Education  Requirements. 

I  N^  iL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210, 
'COMM402,PHIL?24,orM4. 

'See  advisor;  two  technical  courses  must  he  represented. 
'COMM  550,  360,  361,  364.  367,  or  ENGL  304. 
Note:  One  summer  (400  clock  hours)  of  field  experience  is 

required  following  the  sophomore  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

The  Industrial  Techni>logy  Education  Concentra- 
tion is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  in- 
dustrial technology  in  the  secondary  schcxils  (grades 
6-12).  Industrial  technology  is  the  suhject  area  in 
the  puhlic  school  system  which  provides  youth  with 
an  interpretation  of  American  industry'.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral education  suhject  designed  to  give  students  ex- 
ploratory experience  in  the  classroom  and  lahora- 
tory.  Majors  in  this  concentration  are  qualified  to 
seek  certification  as  secondary  school  teachers  of 
industrial  technology. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  THRD  1 10  Intro,  to  Industrial  Technology 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement" 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 

Drawing  and  Computer-Aided  Drafting 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
IB 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civili:ation 

3  -  THRL~)  220  Manufacturing  Tech.  I:  Systems 
3  -  THRD  230  Construction  Tech.  1:  Materials 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement" 
1  -  Elective 

n 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Puhlic  Speaking 

3  -  MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciation:  Music  m 

the  Western  World 
3  -  THRD  181  Advanced  Technical  l>awing  and 

C^ompiiter- Aided  Drafting 
3  -  THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 
3  -  THRD  280G>mm.  Tech.  I:  Pr.Kesses  and  M.it. 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  MethiK^  for  the 

Classr(X)m  Teacher 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

-  THRD  440  Power  Technology  II 

-  THRD  484  Comm.  Tech.  II:  Systems 

-  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  THRD  415  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Industrial  and  Vt)cational  Education  or 
^  ■  ED  F  301  Prin.  of  American  Education 

3  -  THRD  420  Manuf  Tech.  II:  Mat.  and  Proc. 

3  -  THRD  430  Const.  Tech.  II:  Practices  and  Syst. 

3  -  Major  Requiremenr'' 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  THRD  470  Course  Organization  and  Eval. 
3  -  THRD  471  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects 

3  -  Major  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  371  Mgt.  of  Industrial  Education  Lahs. 

n  -  THRD  477  Directed  Teaching 

15 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-Both  biological  and  physical  laboratory  sciences  must  be  rep- 
resented with  an  eight-credit  sequence  m  one. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207.  208.  209.  or  H210. 

'Select  from  G  C  207,  215,  TEXT  333,  460,  THRO  224,  250, 
450,  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  480,  (A(3  ED,  ED  F)  482,  483. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

The  Vocational -Technical  Education  concentra- 
tion prepares  teachers  of  vocational  and  technical 
subjects  in  senior  high  schinils,  career  centers,  and 
technical  education  centers.  Teachers  graduating 
from  this  concentration  possess  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  teach  the  occupation  or  fam- 
ily of  occupations  in  their  area  of  specialization. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition! 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 

15 

Summer 

6  -  THRl^  390  Industrial  CiH)perative  Experience  I 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Puhlic  Speaking 

3  -  THRD  370  Motivation  and  Discipline  in 

ViKational  Education 
3  -  Approved  Requirement' 
6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  371  Mgt.  of  Industrial  Education  Lahs 

3  -  Approved  Requirement ' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Rcquirement" 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Summer 

6  -  THRD  490  Industrial  Coop.  Experience  II 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

^  -  THRD  470  Course  Organization  and  Eval. 
^  -  THRD  471  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects 
^  -  THRD  472  Advanced  Instructional  Methods 
6_-  THRD  478  Internship  in  Voc.  Tech.  Ed.  1 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  415  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  or 
3  -  ED  F  301  Prin.  of  American  Education 

3  -  THRD  473  Competency  Test,  in  Voc.  Subjects 

6  -  THRD  479  Internship  in  Voc.  Technical  Ed.  II 

3  -  THRD  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 

15 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  ReqiiirenK-nis. 

-See  advisor.  Technical  specialtu--.  must  al.itc  tn  one  of  tliu 

Trades  and  Industries  puiKranis  ri.xi>L:iii:cd  l^y  tl>e  South  CJaro- 

Una  Department  of  Education. 
'See  advisor. 

HEALTH  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  Sciences  prepares 
students  tor  careers  in  the  health  field,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  includes 
hospitals  and  other  medical  service  providers,  pub- 
lic health  organizations,  health  insurance  companies, 
health/medical  related  sales,  and  cinnmunity  and 
non-profit  health  agencies. 

Plans  of  study  can  be  arranged  in  health  promotit)n 
and  education  and  preprofessional  health  studies. 
Students  in  Health  Promotion  and  Education  ha\'e 
the  skills  to  assess,  plan,  communicate,  implement, 
manage,  and  evaluate  public  health  promotion  pro- 
grams. Students  in  the  Preprofessional  Health  Stud- 
ies Concentration  obtain  the  coursework  and  expe- 
rience necessary  ftir  acceptance  into  various  gradu- 
ate programs  in  clinical  health  professions. 

Students  enrolled  in  HLTH  402  must  have  proof  of 
CPR  Certification  prior  to  registration. 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

4  -  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

17 


Second  Semester 

3  -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
16-17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys. 
3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Philosophy  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
3  -  Statistics  Requirement" 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 

3  -  HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  and  Education 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

1  -  HLTH  398  Health  Appraisal  Skills 

1  -  HLTH  419  Hlth.  Sci.  Internship  Prep.  Seminar 

3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  Health  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  402  Principles  of  Health  Fitness 

3  -  HLTH  490  Res.  and  Eval.  Strat.  for  Pub.  Hlth. 

3  -  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement- 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
18 

Summer 

4  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 
3  -  HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion 
3  -  HLTH  498  Improving  Population  Health 
3  -  Cultural  and  Family  Context  Requirement'^ 
3  -  Health  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  450  Applied  Health  Strategies 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l^ 

6  -  Elective 

Ti 

135-136  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

•MTHSC101,102,orl06. 

^Select  from  ANTH  201,  301,  351,  RS  301,  (SOC)  459,  SOC 

201,311. 
'Select  from  PHIL  course  at  200  level  or  higher  from  General 

Education  list. 
"EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  or  301 . 
'Internship  must  he  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 


ternship may  he  done  in  fall,  sprinK,  or  summer  after  coiii- 
pleting  HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer 
internships.  2.0  fjrade-point  ratio  required  for  registration. 

"ANTH  201,  301,  351,  SOC  201,  31 1, 460,  or  480. 

Note:  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for  reg- 
istration in  each  HLTH  course. 


PREPROFESSIONAL  HEALTH 
STUDIES  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  lor 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  1 
3 -ENGL  101  Composition  1 
3  -  HLTH  202  Intniduction  to  Public  Health 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
17-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  II 
ENGL  102  Composition  II 
Social  Science  Requirement' 


3 
3 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requiremenf- 
17-18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

4  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 
3  -  Philosophy  Requirement'' 

3  -  Statistics  Requirement'' 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 

4  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 
3  -  HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  and  Education 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

1  -  HLTH  419  Hlth.  Sci.  Internship  Prep.  Seminar 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  490  Res-  and  Eval.  Strat.  for  Pub.  Hlth. 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
T6 

Summer 

4  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship^ 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  1  ILTl  1  440  ManuKinK  Health  Service  Ors. 
3  -  HLTl  i  4*^8  Improvins  Population  Health 
3  -  Concentration  Area  Rccjuireincnt' 

3  -  Cultural  anJ  Family  C'ontext  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requiremont' 

3  -  Humanities  Re^iuirement  E.  1 ' 

6  -  Elective 

Tl 

133-1  35  Total  Semester  Hours 

'^n  t  ancnil  Education  Rcqiiiremc-nts. 
■^, .  .ijvisiir. 

ill::  V224  is  required  for  Pre-MeJ  and  rrc-Dental  students. 
IK  h:H  ?01  is  strongly  recommended  for  Pre-Med  students. 
^i  i   idvisor  for  a  list  of  recommended  courses. 

PI  IIL  course  at  200  level  or  higher  selected  from  (jen- 
IJucation  E.2  list, 
i   501,  MTHSC  20?.  or  301. 
:n>hip  must  be  completed  in  <me  or  two  seinesters.  In- 
[^  I  n^hip  may  be  done  fall,  .spring,  or  summer  after  complet- 
111  :  HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer  in- 
u  mslups.  2.0  grade-point  ratio  required  for  registration. 
WTH  201,  301,  3'il,OE(.Xj  103,  350,  340,  360,SOC201, 
Ml,  460,  or  480. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Language  and  International  Health  program 
is  administered  hy  the  College  of  Architecture,  Arts, 
and  Humanities  and  the  College  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Human  Development.  See  page  59  for 
the  curriculum. 

NURSING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Nursing 
prepares  students  for  professional  nursing  practice  in 
I  \  iriL'ty  of  settings,  such  as  hospitals,  industry,  clin- 
K  ^,  and  puhlic  health  agencies.  During  the  first  two 
years,  emphasis  is  on  liberal  arts  and  basic  science 
courses  arranged  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  nurs- 
ing major.  Junior  and  senior  courses  emphasize  the 
study  of  nursing.  Clinical  nursing  experiences,  guided 
by  the  Nursing  faculty,  involve  acute  and  commu- 
nity-based settings.  Students  are  responsible  for  their 
own  transportation  to  clinical  laKiratory  experiences, 
which  may  extend  throughout  the  Upstate. 

Entrance  Requirements 

To  facilitate  admi.ssion  of  students  who  can  achieve 
at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  program,  admission 
is  selective.  Consideration  is  given  to  performance 
in  secondary  school  and  on  the  College  Board  Ex- 
amination (SAT).  Those  seeking  admission  are 
advised  to  apply  to  the  University  early  in  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year  in  high  school. 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change 
majors  into  the  School  of  Nursing  with  a  2.75  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio. 


Nursing  majors  are  required  to  carry,  throughout  the 
clinical  laK)nitory  perit)d,  current  and  valid  student 
nurses'  professional  liability  insurance  with  minimum 
limits  of  liability  of  $1,000,000  per  occurence  and 
$3,000,000  in  aggregate.  1  XKumentation  of  such  cov- 
erage must  be  provided  to  the  I  )irector  of  the  Schix)l 
of  Nursing.  No  student  may  participate  in  clinical 
learning  activities  without  this  insurance  coverage. 

To  comply  with  clinical  agency  contract  require- 
ments and  South  (Carolina  law,  students  enrolled 
in  nursing  courses  with  a  clinical  laK)ratory  must 
meet  specific  requirements  listed  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  Stwdent  Handbook. 

The  School  of  Nursing  programs  are  accredited  by 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  Accrediting  Com- 
mission, 350  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  NY  10014; 
telephone  (212)  989-9393,  extension  451/15  3. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chetnistry  1 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  11 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 
3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  1 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference 

4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.  1 ' 

3  -  Elective 

n 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  11 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

7  -  Elective 

14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  NURS  304  Pathophys.  for  Health-Care  Prof. 

3  -  NURS  310  Health  A.ssessment 

4  -  NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  lnter\entions 

2  -  NURS  320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing 

Interventions 
75 

Second  Semester 

7  -  NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults 

3  -  NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing 

2  -  NURS  311  Intro,  to  Community  Nursing 

2  -  NURS  323  Gerontology  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  330  Research  in  Nursing 

I? 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing 

5  -  NURS  41 1  Nursing  Care  of  Children 

5  -  NURS  412  Nurs.  Care.. f  Women  and  Families 

3  -  Oral  C;omiiuinication  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

5  -  NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults 

3  -  NURS  405  Leadership  ,ind  Mgt.  in  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum 

4_-  NURS  415  Communiiy  I  lealth  Nursing 

15 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Cieneral  Education  Kequireinents. 
Notes. 

1 .  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  in  all  tour>es 
for  progres.sion  to  junior  year  nursing  courses. 

2.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  must  be  achieved  in  all 
required  nursing  courses  for  progression  to  the  next  level. 
Students  may  repeat  a  nursing  course  one  time  only. 

3.  Students  must  pass  didactic  and  clinical  component  to  paM 
all  clinical  courses. 

4.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  I-.  required  for  registia- 
tion  in  each  nursing  course. 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion 
Program 

The  RN/BS  curriculum  offers  an  individualized 
study  option  for  the  registered  nurse  to  obtain  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  Nursing.  Credits  may  be 
earned  through  an  accelerated  program  of  study, 
combining  transfer  credits  for  selected  courses  from 
accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning,  credit  by 
examination  for  previously  completed  nursing 
courses,  and  enrollment  in  courses  at  Clemson 
University.  Qualified  students  may  take  up  to  six 
hours  of  graduate  courses  towards  the  master's  de- 
gree in  nursing.  Registered  nurses  interested  in  pur- 
suing a  baccalaureate  degree  should  contact  the 
School  of  Nursing  for  curriculum  requirements. 

Freshman  Year' 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement 

8  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 

3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year' 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  lo  Pn.bability 

6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

16 
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Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement- 

4  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

7  -  NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults^ 

4  -  NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nurs.  Interventions'' 

5  -  NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing" 

5  -  NURS  41 1  Nursing  Care  of  Children" 
21 

Second  Semester 

3  -  NURS  304  Pathophys.  for  Health-Care  Prof. 

5  -  NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community 

4  -  NURS  313  Health  Assess.  Through  Lifespan 
3_-  NURS  3K1  Research  in  Nursing 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults" 
3  -  NURS  406  Issues  in  Professitmalism 

5_-  NURS  412  Nurs.  Care  of  Women  and  Fam." 
13 

Second  Semester 

3  -  NURS  405  Leadership  and  Mgt.  in  Nursing 

4  -  NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing 

6  -  Departmental  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

16 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  are  expected  to  transfer  all  courses  listed  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Twelve  hours  selected  from  BIOL  105,  104;  CH  101,  102. 
Biology  and  chemistry  must  be  represented;  two  of  the  courses 
must  be  in  a  sequence. 

"Students  are  expected  to  receive  credit  by  examination. 

'See  advisor. 

Notes; 

1.  All  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  support  course  requirements 
must  be  approved  by  the  School  of  Nursing. 

2.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  must  be  achieved  in  all  nursing 
courses  for  progression  to  the  next  level.  Students  may  re- 
peat a  nursing  course  one  time  only. 

3.  Seniors  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  ot  3.0  or 
higher  on  all  college  courses  attempted  to  be  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  courses  numbered  800  or  above  (subject  to  approval 
of  form  GS6).  See  advisor  for  details. 

4.  To  qualify  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  a  student  must  com- 
plete 37  of  the  last  43  credits  at  Clemson. 


PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management  prepares  students  for  a  variety  of 
careers  in  puhlic  and  private  leisure  services.  The 
undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  broad  expo- 
sure to  the  social,  physical,  and  biological  sciences 
required  to  manage  leisure  service  programs  and  re- 
sources, such  as  those  for  municipalities,  institu- 
tions, voluntary  and  youth-serving  agencies,  man- 
agement positions  within  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  and  as  resource  inanagers  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  parks  and  related  lands  and  waters. 

The  flexible  curriculum  allows  students  to  select  from 
six  concentrations.  This  latitude  permits  accommo- 
dation of  each  student's  career  objectives  in  positions 
in  community  recreation,  sport  management,  recre- 
ation, cultural  arts  management,  commercial  recre- 
ation, wilderness  management,  nature  interpretatii)n, 
park  management,  historic  site  management,  reha- 
bilitation services,  leisure  counseling,  camp  admin- 
istration, recreation  therapy,  programs  for  people  with 
disabilities  or  senior  citizens,  travel  industry,  resort 
management,  convention  and  visitor  bureaus,  theme 
parks,  community  tourism,  and  special  event/festi- 
val planning,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  on 
Accreditation  (National  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation/Council on  Postsecondary  Accredita- 
tion). Graduates  are  immediately  eligible  to  apply 
to  become  "Certified  Park  and  Recreation  Profes- 
sionals," a  valuable  credential  for  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change  ma- 
jors to  one  of  the  degree  concentrations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment with  a  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  at  least 
30  credit  hours  earned,  and  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment chair  or  his/her  designee. 

The  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management  is  a  South  Carolina  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  "Commendation  for  Excellence" 
recipient  and  a  top-ranked  program  nationally. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  are  Master  of  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management;  Master  of  Sci- 
ence; and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  I'  or 
3  -GEOL  101  Physical  Geology' and 
1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.' 
ENGL  101  Composition  1 
PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 
PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 
Microcomputers- 
Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  II' or 
3  -  GEOL  112  Earth  Resources'  and 
1  -  GEOL  1 14  Earth  Resoutces  Lab.' 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement" 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  PRTM  307  Facility  Planning  and  Operations 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Managment  or 
3  -  PO  SC  427  Public  Management 
3  -  PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
6  -  Approved  Requirement^ 
15 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park 

Planning 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 
3  -  PRTM  441  Commercial  Recreation  or 

3  -  PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives 
3  -  PRTM  446  Community  Tourism  Development 
6  -  Approved  Requirement*" 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  ^0^  Bc-havioral  Coiucpts  in  PRIM 

3  -  PRTM  421  Rec.  Financial  Resources  M^;t. 
6  -  Approved  Requirement" 

4  -  Fic.tive 


[>)tal  Semester  (lours 

'  1.  >ur  sciiucnco  in  tiic  same  science. 
I  icni-i.il  EJiicaluin  Ci)mpiitcr  Skills  cnuists  may  Iv 

lUtfJ. 

.  iicral  Education  Ri\|uirciuent!>. 

102,  20V  204.  205,  206,  207,  208.  209.  or  H2 10. 

'04  or  3 1 4  is  f vcummenJcJ. 
>  1 11  credit  hours  In  a  related  minor  or  iOO  -400-lovel 
^  -  m  a  livuscJ  program  Jevelo[x\l  with  anil  approved  hy 


PARK  AND  PROTECTED  AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

BIOL  101  Qmcepts  in  Biology  1 

ENGL  101  Composition  1 

PRTM  101  Q^ncepts  of  Leisure 

PRTM  (FOR)  209  Protessional  Application  of 

Microcomputers' 

Mathcmaricrtl  Sciences  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practiciim  1 

3  -  PRTM  270  Intri).  to  Recreation  Resources  Mgt. 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  i  lumanities  Requirement  E.2- 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTl  1  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  or 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  tX)MM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  aiid  Group  Prk.  in  Rec. 
3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

<  -  PRTM  307  Facility  Plani\ing  and  Operations 

5  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 

3  -  PRTM  3  30  Visitor  Services  and  Interpretation 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  1 

3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  (.A)ncepts  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  MO  Recreation  Policymaking 
3  -  Approve*.!  Requirement'' 

6  -  Planning  Rciiuirement' 
18 

Summer 

6 -PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  403  Elements  of  Rec.  and  Park  Planning 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 
6  -  Approved  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  4  H  Methods  of  Environmental 

Interpretatioii 
3  -  PRTM  474  Adv.  Recreation  Resources  Mgt. 
3  -  Apprt)ved  Requirement'' 

3  -  Planning  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective 
16 


1 35  Total  Semester  1  lours 


(Aiini 


Skills  courses 


'Other  General  EJ 

substituted. 
■See  CJeneral  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206.  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
^Eighteen  credit  hours  in  a  related  minor  or  300-400-lcvel 

courses  in  a  focused  program  developed  in  cooperation  with 

and  approved  hy  the  advisor. 
T.NGL  304  or  314  is  recommended. 
'Nine  credit  hours  .selected  from  C;  R  P  401,  C  R  P  (E  N  R) 

434,  PRTM  343,  WFB(B10S(:)  313. 


PROFESSIONAL  GOLF 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  BioK.gy  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  ..f  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Pn)fessional  Appliciti.-i. 

MicriKDiupuicrs' 
3  -  Malhem.ilica!  Sciences  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

-  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

-  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

-  PRTM  205  Pn)gram  and  Event  Planning 

-  PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 


Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education 

\_  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 

1 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Croup  PrcK.  in  Rec. 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Si>cit)Iogy 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  102  Cooperative  Education 
]_  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

1 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  103  Cooperative  Education 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  PHIL  103  Introduction  to  Ethics  or 

3  -  PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 
3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requiremetit^ 
18 
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Summer 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Pn.t.  Speaking 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  MKT  425  Retail  Management 
3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciatii.n 

3  -  MCT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  104  Cooperative  Education 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 
6 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  105  Cooperative  Education 

3  -  PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Mgt.  and  Operations 

3 

Third  Semester 

3  -  HORT  412  Turfgrass  Management 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  PRTM  441  Commercial  Recreation 

7  -  Elective 


35  Total  Set 


Hours 


'Other  General  EJucatiun  CJumputer  Skill>  courses  may  l^e 

substituted. 
'Sec  General  Educatlim  Requirements. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209.  cr  H2 10. 
"■ENGL  304  is  recoinmendcd. 

SPORT  MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 
3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 
Microcomputers' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement- 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Pn.gram  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 

3  -  PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Managemeni 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  PHIL  103  Introduction  to  Ethics  or 

3  -  PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  11 
3  -  PRTM  30H  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LAW  312  Commerical  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Busine; 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
3  -  Approved  Requiremenf* 
3  -  Writing  Iritensive  Requirement'' 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 
Approved  Requireinent'' 

usiness  Requirement" 
Elective 


Summer 

6 -PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  393  Sports  in  the  Modern  World  or 

3  -  SOC  441  Sociology  of  Sport 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 
3  -  PRTM  421  Rec.  Financial  Resources  Mgt.  or 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  Approved  Reciuirement"" 
3_-  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  454  Trends  in  Sport  Management 
6  -  Approved  Requirement"" 

3  -  Business  Requirement'" 

4  -  Elective 


1  35  Total  Semester  Hours 


■•EiKhtcen  credit  hours  in  one  of  the  followini;  areas;  Commer- 
cial Sport  Management,  Institutional  Sport  Manauement, 
Sport  MarketinK,  Sport  CAunniunicaliiin  Mari:i>;eiiieiit,  or 
Sport  Health  and  Fitness. 

■■ENGL  304  or  il4  is  recommended. 

".Selected  from  500-400-level  courses  in  maiia«eme[il  and/or 
marketint;. 

THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology! 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition! 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Ai^plication  of 

Microciimputers' 
5  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement- 
16 

Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  11 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Approved  Requirement ' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 

3  -  Literature  Reciuirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  508  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  PRTM  311  Therapeutic  Recreation 
3  -  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  L\'vek)pmental  Psych. 
3_-  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

4  -  PRTM  417  Therapeutic  Recreation  Pnicesses  I 
3  -  PSYCH  483  Abnormal  Psychology 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Rec|uirement'' 
3_-  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Management 

4  -  PRTM  418  Therapeutic  Recre.ition  Processes  11 
6  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 


'Other  General  Education  Cmpuier  Skills  courses  mav 

substituted. 
■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'EN(.5L  101, 10).  204,  205,  206,  207,  208, 109.  or  H210. 


Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training 
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Senior  Year 

First  ScmcMtcr 

3  -  I^RTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 

3  -  I'RTM  420  Therapeutic  Recreation  Trends 

and  Issues 
6  -  Approveil  Reiiuirement' 
3  -  Population  Specific  Course" 
J_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  k>;  Beh.ivioral  t:oncepts  in  PRTM 

3  -  PRTM  317  Ciroup  Initiatives 

1  -  PRTM  4S)0  Independent  Study 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Pi>pulation  Specific  Cimrse" 

3  -  Elective 

16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 


Ciencnil  Educalmn  CAimputcr  Skills  courses  may  bo 
.-..led. 

1  lural  Education  Requirements. 
>  II  credit  hours  in  a  related  minor  or  JOO-400-level 
-  in  a  focused  program  developed  with  and  approved 


idvi 

J02,  205,  204,  205.  206,  207.  208,  209,  or  H210. 
>04  or  ?  1 4  is  recommended. 


TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  I'or 
3  -C5EOL  101  Physical  Geology' anJ 
1  -  CEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.' 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application 
of  Microcomputers- 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  102  Qmcepts  in  Biology  IP  or 

3  -  GEOL  1 1 2  Earth  Resources'  and 
1  -  GEOL  1 14  Earth  Resources  Lah.' 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3_-  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  ot  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Puhlic  Speaking  (»r 

1  -  (X)MM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

5  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
1  -  PRTM  207  Pnicticum  II 

3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Clroup  Proc.  m  Rec. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement" 

3  -  Hum.inities  Requirement  E.2' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -LAW  312  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Envirt)nment  of  Business 
3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
3  -  PRTM  342  Introduction  to  Tourism 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement" 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 

3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 

1  -  PRTM  349  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites 

3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

4_-  Elective 

17 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 
Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  t)f  Tourist  Behavior 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 
3  -  PRTM  430  World  Geography  of  Parks  and 

Equivalent  Reserves  or 

3  -  PRTM  447  Perspectives  on  Inter.  Travel 

3  -  PRTM  446  Community  Tourism  Development 

4  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  445  Conference/Convention  Planning 

and  Management 
9  -  Approved  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Eight  hour  sequence  in  the  same  science. 

'Other  General  Education  Computer  Skills  courses  may  he  sub- 
stituted. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H2 10. 

^Eighteen  credit  hours  in  a  related  minor  or  500-400- level 
courses  in  a  focused  program  developed  with  and  approved  by 
the  advisor 

"ENGL  504  or  514  is  recommended. 
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College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development 


MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development.  Students  cannot  majtir  and  minor  in  the  same 
field  or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  hy  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences — not  open  to  Science  Teaching-Biological 
Sciences  majors 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cvluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Early  Intervention — open  to  Early  Childhood  Education,  Health 
Science ,  and  Special  Education  ynajors  only 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Economics  majors 

Education — open  to  Health  Science;  Nursing;  and  Parks,  Recre- 
ation ,  and  Tourism  Management  majors  only 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography 

Geology 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 


History — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-History  majors 

Horse  Productitm 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

Internatiotial  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences — not  open  to  Mathematics  Teaching  or 

Secondary  Education-Mathematics  majors 
Microhiology 
Military  Leadership 
Modern  Languages — not  open  to  Secondary  Educati(m  Modern 

Languages  majors 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Econornics 
Operations  Management 
Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Philosophy 

Physics — not  open  to  Science  Teaching-Physical  Scieyiccs  majors 
Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science — not  open  to  Secondary  Education  Political 

Science  majors 
Poultry  Science 

Psychology — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Psychology  majors 
Public  Policy 
Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 

Sociology — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Sociology  majors 
Spanish- American  Area  Studies 
Textiles 
Theatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This  list  of  coulees  includes  fur  eiich  course  the  cata- 
log number,  title,  credit  hours,  class  and  laboratory 
hours  per  week,  and  the  description.  Courses  num- 
bered 600  and  above  are  graduate  courses.  Com- 
puter skills,  oral  communication,  and  writing  in- 
tensive equivalencies  are  noted  in  brackets  (e.g., 
(W. 3|).  Where  courses  are  t)Mered  on  a  schedule, 
there  is  a  designation  F,  S,  M,  or  SS  following  the 
title,  indicating  whether  the  course  is  offered  in  the 
fall,  spring,  Maymester,  or  summer  school. 

Cross-Listed  Courses 

A  cross-listed  course  is  one  that  can  be  taken  for 
credit  under  different  departmental  titles.  For  ex- 
ample, students  can  take  Demography  as  either  R  S 
47 1  or  SOC  47 1 .  The  student  should  select  the  de- 
sired departmental  title  in  conference  with  an  ad- 
visor. The  departmental  title  may  be  changed  only 
during  the  period  allowed  by  the  University  calen- 
dar for  adding  a  course. 

COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS 

Accounting ACCT 

Aerospace  Studies A  S 

African  American  Studies A  A  S 

Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics AP  EC 

Agricultural  Education AG  EO 

Agricultural  Mechanization AG  M 

Agriculture AGRIC 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences AFLS 

American  Sign  Language A  S  L 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences AVS 

Animal  Physiology AN  PH 

Anthropology ANTH 

Architecture ARCH 

Art ART 

Art  and  Architectural  History A  A  H 

Astronomy ASTR 

Athletic  Leadership A  L 

Biochemistry BIOCH 

Bioengineering BIO  E 

Biological  Sciences BIOSC 

Biology BIOL 

Biosystems  Engineering B  E 

Botany  BOT 

Business  BUS 

Business  Administration MBA 

Calhoun  Honors  Seminar CHS 

Career  and  Technology  Education CTE 

Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering C  M  E 

Chemical  Engineering CH  E 

Chemistry CH 

Chinese CHIN 

City  and  Regional  Planning C  R  P 

Civil  Engineering C  E 

Clemson  University  C  U 

College  of  Engineering  and  Science CES 

Communication  Studies COMM 

Community  and  Rural  Development C  R  D 

Computer  Science CP  SC 

Construction  Science  and  Management...  C  S  M 
Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science  ...  CSEN V 
Dance DANCE 


Design  Studies ^IGN 

Early  Childhood  Education ED  EC 

East  Asian  Studies E  A  S 

Economics ECON 

Education ED 

Educational  Counseling EDC 

Educational  Foundations ED  F 

Educational  Leadership ED  L 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering E  C  E 

Elementary  Education ED  EL 

Engineering  ENGR 

Engineering  Graphics E  G 

Engineering  Mechanics E  M 

English ENGL 

Eiitomology  ENT 

Environmental  and  Natural  Resources E  N  R 

Envirorimental  Engineering  and  Science  ....  EE&.S 

Environmental  Scieiice  and  Policy EN  SP 

Environmental  Toxicology ENTOX 

Executive  Leadership  and 

Entrepreneurship E  L  E 

Experimental  Statistics EX  ST 

Finance FIN 

Food  Science FD  SC 

Food  Technology FDTH 

Forest  and  Recreation  Resources F&.RR 

Forest  Resources FOR 

French FR 

Genetics GEN 

Geography GEOG 

Geology  GEOL 

German GER 

Government  and  International  Trade  GINT 

Graduate  Studies G  S 

Graphic  Communications G  C 

Great  Works G  W 

Health HLTH 

Health,  Education,  and  Human 

Development HEHD 

Historic  Preservation H  P 

History HIST 

Horticulture HORT 

Human  Resource  Development H  R  D 

Humanities HUM 

Industrial  Engineering I  E 

Integrated  Pest  Management I  P  M 

Italian ITAL 

Japanese JAPN 

Landscape  Architecture LARCH 

Language LANG 

Language  and  International  Trade L&.IT 

Latin LATIN 

Law LAW 

Leisure  Skills L  S 

Management MGT 

Marketing MKT 

Materials  Science  and  Engineering MS&.E 

Mathematical  Sciences MTHSC 

Mechanical  Engineering M  E 

Microbiology  MICRO 

Military  Leadership M  L 

Music MUSIC 

Nonprofit  Leadership NPL 

Nursing NURS 

Nutrition NUTR 

Packaging  Science PKGSC 

Parks,  Recreation,  and 

Tourism  Management PRTM 

Performing  Arts P  A 


Philosophy PHIL 

Phy-sical  Science PH  SC 

Physics PHYS 

Plant  and  Environmental  Sciences PES 

Plant  Pathology PL  PA 

Plant  Physiology PL  PH 

Policy  Studies PO  ST 

Political  Science PO  SC 

Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry  PTC 

Portuguese  PORT 

Psychology PSYCH 

Reading READ 

Real  Estate  Development RED 

Religion REL 

Rural  Sociology  R  S 

Russian RUSS 

Secondary  Education EDSEC 

Sociology SOC 

Spanish SPAN 

Special  Education ED  SP 

Technology  and  Human 

Resource  Development THRD 

Textile  Management TEXT 

Theatre THEA 

Transition  to  Teaching Ill 

Vocational-Technical  Education VT  ED 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology W  F  B 

Women's  Studies  W  S 

Zoology ZOOL 

ACCOUNTING 

Professors:  L.  S.  Ca.sh,  T  L.  Dickens,  R.  K.  Dtnist, 
G  T  Friedlob.J.  J,  McMillan,  R.  E.  Welton,Jr.,  Di- 
rector; A.  J.  Winters;  A.ssociate  Professors:  L.  S. 
Clark,  D.  M.  Guffey,  L.  F  Schleifer;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors: R.  B.  Dull,  F  A.  Kennedy,  D.  D.  Mclntyre; 
Lecturers:  R.  G.  Littleson,  J.  R.  Madray,  M.  A. 
Prater,  M.  L.  Walker 

ACCT  201,  H201  Financial  Accounting  Con- 
cepts 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  accounting  principles 
with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  financial  data  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements. 

ACCT  202,  H202  Managerial  Accounting  Con- 
cepts 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  managerial  account- 
ing with  emphasis  on  using  accounting  informa- 
tion to  make  decisions. 

ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures  1(1,2)  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  hands-on  experience 
with  accounting  systems  and  analysis  required  to 
complete  the  accounting  cycle  and  prepare  finan- 
cial statements.  Intended  for  students  who  plan 
to  enroll  in  ACCT  303  or  311. 

ACCT  303,  H303  Cost  Accounting  3(3,0)  Ap- 
plication of  cost  analysis  to  manufacturing  and 
distributing  problems;  analysis  of  behavior  char- 
acteristics of  business  costs  and  a  study  of  prin- 
ciples involved  in  standard  cost  systems;  lectures 
and  problems.  Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204  with  a 
C  or  better. 

ACCT  307,  H307  Managerial  Accounting  3(3,0) 
Emphasizes  internal  use  of  accounting  data  by  the 
manager  in  establishing  plans  and  objectives,  con- 
trolling operations,  and  making  decisions  in- 
volved with  management  of  an  enterprise.  May 
not  be  taken  for  credit  by  Accounting  majors. 
Preq:  ACCT  202. 
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ACCT  311  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  I 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  Dt'ttaditional  financial 
accountint,'  tcipics  o(  standards  setting,  financial 
statement  torm  and  content,  and  accounting  and 
reporting  of  current  assets.  Emphasis  is  on  hasic 
theory,  valuation,  and  measutement,  as  well  as  pre- 
sentation and  analysis  of  accounting  infomiation. 
Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204  with  a  C  or  hetter. 

ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting 

II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  Mi.  In-depth 
treatment  of  accounting  and  reporting  for  noncur- 
rent  assets,  current  and  noncurrent  liahilities,  and 
equity.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  hasic  theory,  valua- 
tion, and  measurement  issues,  as  well  as  presenta- 
tion and  ,inalysisot  accounting  information.  Praj: 
ACCT  Ml  with  at;  or  hetter. 

ACCT  313  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting 

III  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  312.  In-depth 
treatment  of  selected  accounting  topics,  such  as 
iiucstmcnts,  cash  flows,  tax  allocation,  post-retire- 
ment IxiH  tits,  leases,  and  error  corrections.  Em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  hasic  theory,  valuation,  and 
measurement,  as  well  as  presentation  and  analysis 
of  accounting  information.  Preq:  ACCT  312  with 
a  C  or  hetter. 

ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Study  of  computer-ha.sed  accounting  sys- 
tems with  attention  to  systems  design,  application, 
internal  control,  auditing  the  system,  and  system 
security.  Preq:  CP  SC  220. 

ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  3(3,0)  In- 
troduces students  to  internal  auditing  and  covers 
internal  auditing  standards,  ethics,  concepts,  au- 
dit techniques,  and  reporting  practices.  Enroll- 
ment priority  will  he  given  to  students  who  have 
completed  60,  hut  not  more  than  100,  credits. 
Preq:  ACCT  311  with  a  C  or  hetter. 

ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting  1-3(1-3,0) 
Faculty-supervised  accounting  internship  designed 
to  give  students  learning  opportunities  that  sup- 
port their  classroom  experiences.  Requires  a  mini- 
mum of  six  full-time  weeks.  Course  enrollment  and 
internship  must  occur  in  the  same  semester.  Simul- 
taneous credit  cannot  he  received  tor  another  in- 
ternship offering.  May  be  repeated  for  a  miLximum 
of  three  ctedits.  To  he  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ACCT  404,  H404,  604  Individual  Taxation 
3(3,0)  Interpretatit)n  of  Fedetal  income  tax  laws, 
regulations,  and  court  decisions  with  practice  in 
application  of  these  laws  to  the  returns  of  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  and  corpotations.  Preq: 
ACCT  Ml  with  a  C  or  hetter. 

ACCT  406  Business  Taxation  3(3,0)  Provides 
an  introduction  to  the  importance  of  taxation  in 
business  decision  making;  emphasizes  the  inter- 
relationship of  taxes,  the  choice  of  business  form, 
and  various  business  transactions;  exposes  stu- 
dents to  the  breadth  of  business  decisions  which 
are  affected  by  the  Federal  Income  Tax.  Preq: 
ACCT  3 1 1  with  a  C  ot  hetter. 

ACCT  408  Retirement  and  Estate  Planning 
3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  understanding 
of  the  tax  consequences  of  personal  financial, 
retirement,  and  estate  planning.  Subjects  covered 
include  the  basic  concepts  of  retirement,  gift, 
income  shifting,  and  estate  planning.  Preq: 
AC:CT  404  with  a  Cor  better. 


ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
3(3,0)  Study  and  application  of  selected  tech- 
niques used  in  the  planning  and  control  functions 
of  business  organizations.  Preq:  ACCT  303  with 
a  C  or  hetter. 

ACCT  4 1 5  Auditing  3 ( 3 ,0)  Professional  and  prac- 
tical auditing  theory.  Review  of  internal  controls, 
audit  procedures,  and  development  of  audit  pro- 
grams for  various  types  of  businesses;  consideration 
ot  auditiirs'  professional  and  ethical  standards.  Preq: 
AC:CT  ?  1 1  and  322  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  445  Internal  Auditing  Practice  3(3,0)  Ex- 
pands the  students'  knowledge  of  internal  audit- 
ing practice,  including  operation  audits,  organiza- 
tion audits,  quality-control  audits,  and  otganiza- 
tion  theory.  Preq:  ACCT  340  with  a  C  or  better. 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Prujessur:  E.  B.  Delulio,  Chair;  Assistant  Professors: 
D.  W.  Butler,  T  L.  Dutcher,  T  E.  Livingston 

A  S  109  Air  Force  Today  I  2(1,2)  Deals  with  Air 
Force  in  the  contemporary  world  through  a  study 
of  the  total  force  structure:  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive,  general  purpose,  and  aerospace  support. 
Leaelership  laboratory  activities  include  drill  fun- 
damentals, customs,  and  courtesies  of  the  service. 

AS  110  Air  Force  Today  II  2(1,2)  Continuation 
of  A  S  109.  Leadership  laboratory  includes  drill, 
ceremonies,  and  an  introduction  to  Air  Force 
career  opportunities. 

A  S  209  Development  of  Air  Power  I  2(1,2) 
Study  ot  the  development  of  air  power  from  bal- 
loons and  dirigibles  through  the  peaceful  employ- 
ment of  U.S.  air  power  in  relief  missions  and  civic 
action  programs  in  the  late  1960s  and  also  the  air 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Leadership  laboratory  pro- 
vides experience  in  guiding,  directing,  and  con- 
trolling an  Air  Force  unit. 

A  S  210  Development  of  Air  Power  II  2(1,2) 
Continuation  of  A  S  209. 

A  S  308  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 
3(3,0)  Motivational  and  behavioral  processes, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics 
are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  develop- 
ment of  the  leader's  professional  skills  using  Air 
Force  examples  and  methods. 

A  S  309  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 

I  4(3,2)  Emphasizes  the  individual  as  a  manager. 
Individual  motivational  and  behavioral  processes, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics 
are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  fot  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Force  officer's  professional 
skills.  Students  prepare  individual  and  group  pre- 
sentations, write  reports,  participate  in  group  dis- 
cussions, seminars,  and  conferences. 

A  S  310  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 

II  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  A  S  309.  Uses  the  ba- 
sic managerial  processes  invt)Iving  decision  mak- 
ing, utilization  of  analytical  aids  in  planning,  iir- 
ganizing,  and  controlling  environment.  Actual 
case  studies  are  used  to  enhance  learning  and  com- 
munication processes. 


A  S  409  National  Security  Policy  1 4(3,2)  Analy- 
sis of  the  role  and  function  of  the  military  officer 
in  a  democratic  society  and  the  relationships  in- 
viilved  in  civil-military  interactions.  Students  pre- 
pare individual  and  group  presentations,  write 
reports,  and  participate  in  group  discussions. 

A  S  410  National  Security  Policy  II  4(3,2)  Con- 
tinuation of  A  S  409.  Examines  the  environmen- 
tal context  in  which  U.S.  defense  policy  is  for- 
mulated and  implemented.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
initial  commissioned  service  and  military  justice. 
Students  prepare  individual  and  group  presenta- 
tions for  the  class,  write  reports,  and  participate 
in  group  discussions,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

AFRICAN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor:  J.  M.  Burns 

A  A  S  301  Introduction  to  African  American 
Studies  3(3,0)  Study  of  African  American  expe- 
rience from  an  Afrocentric  perspective  from  co- 
lonial  America  to  the  present. 

A  A  S  498,  698  Seminar  on  African  American 
Studies  3(3,0)  Research/writing  seminar  on  the 
African  American  experience.  Selected  topics 
and  themes  from  1900  to  present.  Preq:  A  A  S 
301,  HIST  31 1,  312  or  339. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  D.  L.  Barkley,  L.  L.  Bauer,  M.  D.  Hammig, 
Chair;  M.  S.  Henry,  E.  H.  Kaiser,  S.  E.  Miller,  J.  C. 
O.  Nyankori,  C.  M.  Sieverdes,  W.  M.  Smathers, 
Jr.,  W.  M.  Ward,  G.  J.  Wells;  Associate  Professor: 
M.  Espey;  Assistant  Professor:  S.  R.  Templeton 

AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  3(3,0)  Ana- 
lytical survey  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  including  farm  organization, 
enterprise,  land  economics,  marketing,  farm 
prices,  governmental  farm  policies,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  agriculture  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional economy. 

AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Economics  3(3,0)F  Economic  principles  applied 
to  resource  allocation  problems  related  to  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  issues. 

AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 
3(2, 3)F  Ecemomic  principles  underlying  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  agricultural  firms  and  re- 
lated business  entetprises.  Particular  emphasis  is  di- 
rected to  management  aspects  of  the  farm  as  a  pro- 
duction unit.  Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 
3(3, 0)S  Basic  quantitative  relationships  in  ap- 
plied economics  are  examined  and  interpreted. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mathematical  aspects 
of  applied  economics.  Microcomputer  software  is 
utilized  for  problem  solving. 

AP  EC  309,  H309  Economics  of  Agricultural 
Marketing  3(3, 0)F  General  course  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  food  products.  Efficiency  criteria,  con- 
sumer behavior,  market  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions, and  marketing  functions  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202. 
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AP  EC  3 1  }  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal 

3 ( 3,0)F,S  Introiliicticm  to  basic  principles  and  pro- 
cedures of  real  estate  appraisal.  Topics  include  the 
real  estate  market,  principles  of  valuation,  lejjal 
concepts,  and  the  application  of  the  compamhle 
sales,  cost,  anil  income  approaches  to  real  estate 
valuation.  Praj:  FIN  W7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management  3(3,0)F 
Study  of  the  principles  used  in  making  manajje- 
ment  decisions  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  agrihusine.ss.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
application  of  economics  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems facing  managers  of  agricultural  supply  and 
marketing  firms.  Preq:  AP  EC  ^02  or  309, 

AP  EC  35 1  Principles  of  Advertising  3(3,0).S  In- 
troduction to  the  various  functions  of  advertis- 
ing; research  and  audience  analysis;  various  me- 
dia formats;  planning,  research,  and  production 
necessary  to  create  an  advertising  campaign;  so- 
cial effects,  economic  effects,  and  ethical  consid- 
erations of  advertising. 

AP  EC  352  Public  Finance  3(3,0)S  Principles  of 
financing  government,  sources  of  public  revenue, 
objects  ot  public  expenditures,  problems  of  fiscal 
administration,  and  the  application  of  fiscal  poli- 
cies in  .stabilizing  the  national  economy.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 
Health-Care  Economics  3(3,0)  See  CRD  361. 

AP  EC  402,  602  Production  Economics  3(3,0)F 
Economic  analysis  of  agricultural  production  in- 
volving the  concept  of  the  farm  as  a  firm;  prin- 
ciples for  decision  making;  the  quantitative  na- 
ture and  use  of  production  and  cost  functions  and 
the  interrelations  and  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  re.source  allocation  in  farms  and  among 
areas.  Preq;  AP  EC  308,  ECON  314. 

AP  EC  403,  603  Land  Economics  3(3,0)S  Study 
of  the  characteristics  of  land  and  of  the  physical, 
legal,  social,  and  economic  principles  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  control  and  use  of  land  re- 
sources. Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  200. 

AP  EC  409,  609  Commodity  Futures  Markets 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  economic  theory,  or- 
i;ani:ation,  and  operating  principles  of  agricultural 
coinimxlity  futures  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  speculating,  hedging,  and 
inve.sting  in  agricultural  commodity  fiitures  con- 
tracts from  the  standpoint  of  the  agribusiness  en- 
trepreneur. Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  41 1, 61 1  Regional  Impact  Analy- 
sis 3(3,0)  See  C  R  P  411. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  See 
CRD412. 

AP  EC  4 1 3 ,  6 1 3  Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal 
3(  3,0)S  Topics  Include  highest  and  best  use  analy- 
^1-.,  (.lata  collection,  and  analyses.  Advanced  ap- 
pr.iisal  pnxredures  for  income,  cost,  and  comparable 
sales  approach  to  real  estate  valuation  are  stressed. 
Eminent  domain,  the  appraisal  of  property  in  tran- 
sition, and  specialized  property  are  covered.  Preq: 
AP  EC  3 1 3,  FIN  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


AP  EC  420,  620  World  Agricultural  Trade 

3(3,0)S  Practical  considerations  ot  agricultural 
trade  and  trade  policy  analysis  are  reviewed.  The 
role  of  international  institutiims  is  considered. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  of  agri- 
cultural trade,  analysis  of  trade  policies  of  major 
trading  partners/competitors,  and  export/import 
marketing  of  products.  Preq:  AP  EC  309,  ECON 
4 1 2,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  42 1 ,  62 1  Globalization  3(3,0)  Utilizes  ba- 
sic principles  of  international  ecoiiomics  (compara- 
tive advantage,  free  trade  vs.  pmtectionism,  ex- 
change rate  determination,  etc. )  to  analyze  the  con- 
temporary problems  and  issues  of  the  world 
economy.  Emphasizes  application  of  economic 
principles  to  current  globalizaticm  trends.  Preq: 
ECX^N  3 10  or  41 2  or  41 3  or  con.sent  of  instmctor. 

AP  EC  (CSENV)  426,  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2,2)F  See  CSENV  426. 

AP  EC  433,  633  Agricultural  Law  and  Related 
Environmental  Issues  3(3,0)S  Introduction  to 
agricultural  and  agricultural-related  environmen- 
tal legal  issues.  Topics  include  a  review  of  laws, 
agencies,  programs,  court  structure,  torts,  taxa- 
tion, biotechnology,  land  and  water  use,  regulated 
industry,  and  environment  liabilities  as  they  re- 
late to  agriculture  and  natural  resources.  Preq: 
LAW  322  or  consent  of  instructor 

AP  EC  452,  H452,  652  Agricultural  Policy 
3(3,0)F  Review  of  public  agricultural  policy  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  current  and  proposed  government  poli- 
cies and  programs  affecting  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  Economic  considerations  as 
related  to  past  and  current  farm  price  and  income 
problems  are  included.  Preq:  AP  EC  302,  309. 

AP  EC  456,  H456,  656  Prices  3(3,0)S  Review 
of  the  basic  theory  of  price  under  competitive 
ct>nditions  and  various  modifications;  nature, 
measurement,  and  causes  of  daily,  seasonal,  and 
cyclical  price  fluctuations;  geographical  price 
relationships;  nature,  function,  and  behavior  of 
futures  markets;  government  price  programs.  Preq: 
AP  EC  308,  ECON  3 14,  EX  ST  462. 

AP  EC  457,  657  Natural  Resource  Economic 
Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  analysis  of 
actual,  efficient,  and  sustainable  use  of  natural 
resources.  Topics  may  vary  but  include  land-use 
change  and  regulation,  water  use  and  marketing, 
harvesting  trees  or  fish  on  farms,  harvesting  and 
developing  property  rights  to  open-access  re- 
sources, renewable  versus  nonrenewable  energy 
use,  and  sustainable  development.  Preq:  MTHSC 
102;CRD357orECON314. 

AP  EC  460,  660  Agricultural  Finance  3(3,0)S 
Study  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  financ- 
ing in  the  agricultural  .sector.  Topics  include  the 
capital  situation  in  agriculture,  concepts  of  farm 
financial  management,  use  of  credit,  capital  mar- 
kets, lending  agencies,  and  estate  planning.  Preq: 
ACCT  200  or  201,  AP  EC  202. 

AP  EC  475,  675  Economics  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment and  Policy  3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to 
the  study  of  the  economics  of  wildlife.  Topics  in- 
clude determination  of  market  and  nonmarket 
value,  single  and  multiple  species  management, 
enterprise  cost  and  returns,  marketing  wildlife, 
leasing  methods,  complementarity  and  competi- 


tiveness with  agricultural  and  forestry  enterprises, 
and  timber  and  crop  damage  cost  estimates  and 
control.  Preq:  AP  EC:  202,  ECXW  200.  FOR  104, 
W  F  B  306,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  490  Selected  Topics  1-15(0,2-30)  Study 
of  topics  in  ipplied  economics.  Topics  may  include 
classfiK  im  and/i  )r  field  experience  not  nonnally  cov- 
ered in  other  classes.  May  he  repeated  for  credit, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  aiul/or  tonscnt  of  insinnior 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  49!  Internship.  Agribusiness, 
and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1- 
6(0,2-12)  SeeCR  0  491. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Associate  Professors:  T.  R.  Dobbins.  P.  M.  Fr.ivel,  D. 
R.  King,  S.  A.  Sparace,  C.  D.  White,  Sr.;  Assistant 
Professor:  K.  D.  Layfield 

AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

1  (0,2  )S  Supervised  obser\ations  and  explanations 
of  vocational  agriculture  teaching  while  serving  as 
teacher  aides.  One  full  week  of  field  experience  in 
representative  high  schcxils  is  required. 

AG  ED  102  Agricultural  Education  Freshman 
Seminar  1  (2,0)  Introduces  students  to  the  South 
C-arolina  agriculture  education  structure  and  pro- 
vides opportunities  to  prepare  oral  presentations 
on  .selected  agricultural  educatitm  organizations. 
Assists  students  in  understanding  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  agriculture  education  in 
the  state  and  nation.  Preq:  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion major. 

AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agricultural 
Education  3(3,0)  Studies  the  Influence  of  vari- 
ous groups  and  their  contributions  to  agriculture. 
Includes  the  roles  of  women,  African-,  Hispanic-, 
Asian-,  Native-,  and  European-Americans. 

AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of  Micro- 
computers 3(2,2)  [C.3]Over\'iewofmicrtKom- 
puter  hardware  and  software  encompa.ssing  word 
processing,  spreadsheet,  database  management, 
utility,  and  graphic  communications.  Also  in- 
cludes specialized  farm  and  agribusiness  manage- 
ment and  decision-making  programs  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  and  selecting  hardware. 

AG  ED  201  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 3(2, 3)F  Principles  of  education,  develi>p- 
ment  of  agricultural  education,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  instructional  programs 
for  the  teaching  of  agricultural  courses. 

AG  ED  202  Agricultural  Education  Sophomore 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Instruction  ot\  how  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  student  record-keeping  system. 
Integration  ot  that  data  into  the  FFA  Awards  pro- 
gram is  included.  Allows  students  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  the  total  FFA  Awards  program  on 
the  state  and  national  level.  Preq:  AC  ED  102. 

AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience  4(3,3)  Inte- 
grates biological  and  technological  concepts  ap- 
propriate for  teaching  introductory  middle  or  sec- 
ondary schiHil  level  courses  in  agricultural  science. 
Topics  emphasize  disciplines,  theories,  and  appli- 
cations in  modem  agricultural  prixluction.  Expe- 
riences include  teaching  techniques,  materials, 
resources,  and  the  design  and  implementation  of 
new  activities  to  facilitate  teaching  agriscience. 
Preq:  BIOL  104. 
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AG  ED  302  Agricultural  Education  Junior  Semi- 
nar 1(2,0)  AlK)ws  students  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  deliver  information  on  Career  De- 
velopment Events  (CDE)  and  to  fully  understand 
the  CDE  concepts.  Students  receive  much  needed 
liands-on  experience  at  the  state  and  national 
levels.  Preq:  AG  ED  202. 

AG  ED  303  Mechanical  Technology  for  Agricul- 
ture Education  3(2,3)  Study  ot  technical  content 
and  new  technology  utilized  in  agriculture  mechan- 
ics. Integrates  agriculture  mechanics  topics  such 
as  electrical  wiring  and  ctmtrols,  green  industry 
maintenance,  irrigation  systems,  and  agriculture 
construction.  Offers  a  delivery  of  mechanics  in- 
struction in  the  classroom  and  lahoratory  setting. 

AG  ED  400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II 
1  (0,3 )F  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  enhancing 
existing  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  students. 
Primary  focus  is  on  hecoming  acquainted  with  the 
student  teaching  center  well  in  advance  of  the  cus- 
ttimary  twelve-week  directed  teaching  experieiice. 

AG  ED  401,  601  Methods  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation 3(2,3)8  Appropriate  methods  of  teach- 
ing vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools.  In- 
cludes procedures  for  organizing  teaching  pro- 
grams, teaching  high  school  students,  and  direct- 
ing FFA  activities. 

AG  ED  402  Agricultural  Education  Senior  Semi- 
nar 1  (2,0)  Provides  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and 
deliver  information  on  continuing  adult  educatitm. 
Assists  students  in  fully  understandmg  the  adult 
education  component  of  the  total  Secondary  Ag- 
riculture Education  Program.  Preq:  AG  ED  302. 

AG  ED  403,  603  Principles  of  Adult/Extension 
Education  3(3,0)  Overview  of  adult/extension 
education  and  adult  learning.  Selection  of  adult 
education  providers  is  reviewed  with  emphasis  on 
extension.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

AG  ED  404  Biotechnology  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation 3(2,3)  Multidisciplinary  introduction  to 
theories  and  applications  of  biotechnology  in  ag- 
riculture and  high  school  agricultural  education. 
Topics  include  common  techniques  used  in  mod- 
em biotechnology,  examples  of  their  applications, 
and  social  considerations  that  impact  the  use  of 
biotechnology  in  agricultural  research  and  devel- 
opment. Laboratories  illustrate  principles  covered 
in  lecture.  Preq:  BIOL  104. 

AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)5  Guided 
participation  in  the  professional  responsibilities 
of  a  teacher  ot  vocational  agriculture  including 
intensive  study  of  the  problems  encountered  and 
competencies  developed.  Twelve  weeks  of  di- 
rected teaching  in  selected  schools  are  required. 
Preq;  AG  ED  400,  401. 

AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and  Leader- 
ship Education  6-12(0,18-36)  Internship  place- 
ments may  include  county  extension  offices  and 
other  appropriate  extension  units.  Six  weeks  of 
supervised  experience  must  be  completed  for  six 
hours  of  credit.  Twelve  weeks  of  supervised  expe- 
rience must  be  completed  for  12  hours  of  credit. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 
Preq:  AG  ED  400,  401 ,  Senior  standing,  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


AG  ED  409,  609  AgriScience  Institute:  Appli- 
cations of  Agriscience  to  the  Secondary  Cur- 
riculum 3(2,2)  Designed  for  pre-service  and  in- 
service  agricultural  educators  or  secondary  level 
counselors.  Surveys  current  developments  in 
agriscience  with  an  emphasis  on  modern  practices, 
current  job  opportunities,  and  meeting  state  and 
national  science  and  math  education  standards 
through  agricultural  instruction.  Students  con- 
struct lesson  plans  and  career  planning  modules 
for  high  school.  Preq:  AG  ED  102. 

AG  ED  412  Senior  Agriculture  Leadership  Semi- 
nar 1  (2,0)  Emphasizes  leadership  techniques  and 
policies  that  affect  agriculture.  Requires  students 
to  conduct  research  and  make  presentations  on 
agriculture  issues  which  influence  agriculture 
policy.  Preq:  AP  EC  202,  302. 

AG  ED  423,  623  Curriculum  2(2,0)S  Curricu- 
lum goals  and  related  planning  for  career  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs. 

AG  ED  425,  625  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechan- 
ics 2(  1  ,3)S  Organizing  course  content,  conduct- 
ing and  managing  an  agricultural  mechanics  labo- 
ratory, shop  safety,  microteaching  demonstrations 
of  psychomotor  skills,  and  methods  of  teaching 
manipulative  abilities. 

AG  ED  428,  628  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural 
Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Students  study,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  selected  topics  and/or  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  education  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  clientele  enrolled.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

AG  ED  43 1 ,  63 1  Methods  in  Environmental  Edu- 
cation 3(3,0)  Study  of  various  techniques  appro- 
priate for  teaching  environmental  education.  In- 
struction is  applicable  to  elementary,  high  school, 
and  adult-level  teachers.  Summer  school  only. 

AG  ED  440,  640  Program  Development  in  Adult/ 
Extension  Education  3(3,0)  Principles,  theory, 
and  practice  in  planning  and  conducting  educa- 
tional programs  in  adult/extension  settings.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  ED  (ED  F,  THRD)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  [C.3J 
See  ED  F  480. 

AG  ED  (ED  F,  THRD)  482,  682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
See  ED  F  482. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 

Professors:  W.  H.  Allen,  Chair;  D.  E.  Brune,  J.  A. 
Collier,  R.  B.  Dodd,  Y.  J.  Han,  D.  E.  LinviU;  Assistant 
Professor:  T  O.  Owino 

AG  M  101  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Mecha- 
nization and  Business  1(0,3)  Introduction  to  the 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  pro- 
gram. An  overview  of  the  curriculum  is  given  and 
the  opportunities  for  extracurricular  activities  ex- 
plained. Long-term  interaction  between  the  de- 
partment and  alumni  is  covered. 

AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop  3(2,3)  Prin- 
ciples, techniques,  and  methods  in  the  selection, 
proper  use,  and  maintenance  ot  hand  and  power 
tools.  Principal  topics  include  welding,  tool  tit- 
ting,  metalworking,  woodworking,  finishing  and 
preserving,  and  heat  treatment. 
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AG  M  206  Agricultural  Mechanization  3(2,3) 

Agriculture  students  are  taught  to  apply  physical 
principles  and  sound  reasoning  to  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  modern  agricultural  production  and  pro- 
cessing enterprises.  Planning  efficient  operational 
systems  and  wise  selection  of  equipment,  based  on 
function  and  economic  suitability  are  stressed.  Preq: 
MTHSC:  105,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  3(2,3) 
Water  management  in  agriculture  is  studied  by 
applying  principles  of  elementary  surveying, 
mathematics,  and  fluid  flow  as  related  to  soil-wa- 
ter-vegetation complexes  in  erosion  control,  wa- 
ter conservation,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

AG  M  303  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agricul- 
ture 3(2,3)  Enhances  students'  ability  to  analyze 
and  solve  a  wide  range  of  problems  requiring  engi- 
neering technology.  Laht)ratory  periods  introduce 
students  to  microcomputer  hardware.  Basic  pro- 
gramming and  typical  applications  to  agricultural 
mechanization  problems  are  included.  Preq:  PHYS 
207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  401,  601  Environmental  Control  for 
Plants  and  Animals  1  ( 1,0)  Basic  concepts  of  en- 
vironmental control  tor  plant  and  animal  produc- 
tion and  human  housing  are  presented.  Elements 
include  heat  transfer,  psychrometry,  heating,  cool- 
ing, ventilation,  and  heat/moisture  balances.  Preq: 
PHYS  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  402,  602  Drainage,  Irrigation,  and  Waste 
Management  3(2,3)  Basic  sinl-water-plant  rela- 
tionships are  used  to  determine  the  need  for  and 
methods  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  waste  man- 
agement. Topics  include  irrigation  methods, 
drainage  needs,  drainage  methods,  and  waste- 
treatment  methods. 

AG  M  403,  603  Structures  for  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals 2(1,3)  Structures  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion systems  are  planned  and  designed  with  re- 
gard to  function,  materials,  loads,  and  component 
sizing,  utilizing  the  approach  ot  an  engineering 
or  construction  technologist.  Preq:  PHYS  200  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  406,  606  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Sys- 
tems 3(2,3)  Study  ot  power  transmission  systems 
for  agricultural  production  with  emphasis  on  mo- 
bile equipment.  Characteristics,  requirements,  and 
design  of  both  V-belt  drive  and  roller-chain  drives 
are  presented.  Emphasizes  hydraulic  power  trans- 
mission systems,  including  pumps,  actuators,  con- 
trol devices,  and  hydraulic  circuitry.  Preq:  AG  M 
206,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  408  Equipment  Sales  and  Service  3(3,0) 
Agricultural  equipment  sales  and  service  tech- 
niques, inventory,  and  accounting  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  farm  machinery  industry. 

AG  M  410,  610  Precision  Agriculture  Technol- 
ogy 3(2,3)  Principles  and  hands-on  application  of 
technologies  supporting  precision  agriculture  are 
included.  Topics  include  global  positioning  system 
(GPS),  geographic  information  system  software, 
\ariable  rate  technologies,  collection  of  spatial  data, 
automated  guidance  of  equipment,  spatial  data 
mapping  and  analysis,  remote  sensing,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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AG  M  452.  652  Farm  Power  3(2,3)  Stuily  of  trac- 
tors with  cnipliasis  on  internal  coinhustion  enKines 
and  sup|-K)rt  systems  neccs.sar>'  tor  their  proper  Kinc- 
tioning.  AppUcation  of  power,  inaintetiance,  ail- 
justinent,  ami  general  repair  are  also  conslilereJ. 
/'ret/;  rH\'S  207  or  consent  ot  in-stnictor. 

AG  M  460,  660  Farm  and  Home  Utilities  3(2,3) 
Students  in  agricuttiire  and  related  curricula  study 
electric  and  other  utilities  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.  Selection,  installation,  and  maintenance 
of  wiriiig  systems,  lighting  systems,  motors,  con- 
trols, water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  208  or  consent  of 
instructor,  Junior  standing. 

AG  M  472  Seminar  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the 
agrihusiness  world,  professionalism,  current  top- 
ics of  special  interest,  and  financial  and  legal  im- 
plications of  modern  agricultural  production. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Agricultural  Mech- 
ani:atioii  and  Business  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  473  Special  Topics  in  Agricultural  Mecha- 
nization l-3(  1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  and  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies  and  methods  not  cov- 
ered in  existing  courses.  Einphasis  is  placed  on  in- 
dependeiit  study  using  innovative  approaches  to 
prt>hlem  solving.  May  be  repeated  for  a  ma.ximum 
ot  six  credits.  Preq:  (Consent  of  instructor. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professors:  L.  L.  Bauer,  D.  E.  Linvill,  V.  L.  Quisenherry, 
P.  A.  Skewes;  Ass(xiate  Professirr:  W.  C.  Stringer 

AGRIC  103  Introduction  to  Animal  Industries 

3(3, 0)F  Fundamental  and  descriptive  aspects  of 
animal  industries  as  applied  biology  and  major  seg- 
ments ot  tiwd  productit)n  and  distribution  systems. 
Subject  matter  is  presented  by  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  Department.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  received  credit  for  AVS  202. 

AGRIC  104,  HI 04  Introduction  to  Plant  Sci- 
ences 3(3,0)S  Fundamental  course  in  plant  sci- 
ences, including  agronomic  and  horticultural 
crops  of  the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the  w  (.irld 
and  emphasizing  the  crops  of  South  Carolina. 

AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Society  3(3,0)F  Ex- 
amination of  the  structure,  function,  and  impor- 
tance ot  the  food  and  resource  base,  production, 
supply,  marketing,  demand,  capital,  labor  markets, 
and  consumption  behavior  in  the  U.S.;  economic 
and  sociological  issues  affecting  U.S.  agriculture. 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  H3 15  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  environment  and  current  agriculture 
and  agricultural  practices  to  include  both  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  agriculture  and  the  role 
ot  agriculture  in  conservation  and  improving  the 
environment.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  and  two 
semesters  ot  biology  or  chemistry. 

AGRIC  440,  640  Microclimatology  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  energy  balance  in  earth's  atmosphere  and  soil: 
solar  and  thermal  radiation,  air  and  soil  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  evaporatitm  and  the  hydrologic 
cycle,  wind  fields.  Weather  variables  to  describe 
microclimates  and  the  energy  balance  of  plants, 
animals,  and  in.sects.  Modification  of  microcli- 
mates. Rural  and  urban  climates.  Prcc):  PHYS  240 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor;  second  se- 
iiK  stcr  Junior  standing. 


AGRIC  H491  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1.6) 
Senior  division  honors  research  in  an  agricultur.il 
sciences  curriculum.  In  consultation  with  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  profes.sor,  student.s  select  a 
research  topic,  conduct  exfx-riments,  rcct)rd  dat.i, 
and  make  oral  presentations  of  results  to  the  Col- 
lege Honors  Program  Committee.  Open  to  ap- 
proved 1  lonors  Program  stLklenis  only. 

AGRIC  H492  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6) 
Contmu.ition  of  ACRIC  114^1.  Senior  division 
lu)nors  research  in  an  agricultural  sciences  curricu 
lum.  Upon  termination  of  the  research  project,  stu- 
dents submit  formal  written  reports  and  make  fi- 
nal oral  presentations  of  lesults  to  the  ( 'ollege  Hon- 
ors Program  Committee.  Protes.st)r-.student  discus- 
sions of  additiiinal  topics  will  be  arranged. 

AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY, 
AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 

AFLS  191  Directed  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Research 

projects,  supervi,sed  by  faculty  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences  introduc- 
ing research  methods.  Restricted  to  outstanding 
high  .school  students,  selected  using  Governor's 
School  for  Science  and  Mathematics  ranking  cri- 
teria. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Entering  high  school  junior  or  senior  sta- 
tus and  consent  of  faculty  research  supervisor  and 
department  in  which  research  is  conducted. 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

Associate  Professor:  W.  A.  Brant;  Lecturer:  B.  Jordan 

A  S  L  101  American  Sign  Language  I  4(3.1)  In- 

trotluction  to  the  basics  of  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage, its  history,  and  culture.  Visual-gestural 
communication  techniques  are  used. 

A  S  L  102  American  Sign  Language  1 4(3,1)  Con- 
tinuation of  A  S  L  101  and  culture  to  develop 
further  communicative  competencies.  Proficiency 
oriented  with  the  use  of  visual-gestural  commu- 
nication skills.  Preq:  A  S  L  101  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

A  S  L  201  American  Sign  Language  II  3(3.0) 
Continuation  of  A  S  L  102.  Covers  additional 
vocabulary,  sentences,  and  grammar  structures. 
Main  focus  is  on  conversational  and  receptive 
skills  as  well  as  a  better  understanding  of  Deat 
culture.  Preq:  A  S  L  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  202  American  Sign  Language  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  A  S  L  201 ,  concentrating  on  in- 
termediate conversational  and  discourse  skills  us- 
ing American  Sign  Language,  miire  complex 
American  Sign  Language  grammar,  reading  com- 
prehension, and  composition  of  short  stories,  nar- 
ratives, and  dialogues  with  an  emphasis  on  topics 
related  to  the  Deaf  community.  Class  is  conducted 
totally  in  American  Sign  Language  using  visual- 
gestural  communicative  techniques.  Preq:  A  S  L 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 


A  S  L  305  Deaf  Studies  in  the  United  Sutcs 

3(3,0)  In-depih  liKik  into  language,  culture,  and 
daily  lives  of  approximately  one  iinllion  people 
who  ase  Ameiicai\  Sign  Language  as  their  pri- 
mary laiiguiige.  Traces  the  riH)t.s  of  American  Sign 
Langu;ige  from  pre-revolutioiiary  times  tocurrent 
science  ;ind  knowledge  and  how  it  applies  to  pro- 
fessional fields.  Taught  in  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage. Preq:  A  S  L  202  or  consent  of  irtstructor. 

ANIMAL  AND  VETERINARY 
SCIENCES 

ProfesMns:  J.  A.  Ikrtrand,  G.  P  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  A.  B. 
R)dine  II,  C/uiir;  T.  Giinene:,  A.  K.  Greene,  T.  C. 
Jenkins,  J.  C.  McCAmnell,  Jr.,  D.  V.  Maurice.  T.  R. 
Scott,  P.  A.  Skewes;  Associaw Professors:  M.  A.  Hall, 
L.  01.si>n;  Assistant  Professor:  S.  Ellis;  Lecturers:  B.  Cj. 
Bolt,  R  A.  Evans 

AVS  100  Orientation  to  Animal,  Dairy,  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  1(2,0)F  Study  of  the  role  of 
animal  agriculture  in  the  world  today  with  em- 
phasis on  supply  and  demand  of  end  prixlucts  and 
careers  available  in  the  animal  industry. 

AVS  101  Dairy  Foods  1(1.0)  Production  aspects 
ot  dairy  foods  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer 
including  such  products  as  ice  cream,  yogurt,  and 
varioas  cheeses;  the  use  ot  these  foods  for  nutri- 
tion and  pleasure.  Students  who  have  received 
credit  for  AVS  430  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll 
in  t)r  receive  credit  for  AVS  101. 

AVS  102  Mammalian  Reproduction  1  ( 1 ,0)  Physi- 
ology and  endocrinology  of  the  reproductive  pro- 
ces.ses  in  male  and  female  mammals  with  empha- 
sis on  farm  animals.  Control  ot  reprt)ductive 
cycles,  diseases,  sexuality,  and  effects  of  drugs  on 
reproduction  are  discussed. 

AVS  108  Animal  and  Dair>'  Science  Techniques 
1(0.2)S  Basic  principles  in  handling  of  livestixk 
and  techniques  of  animal  industries  are  discussed. 
Basics  of  aninral  anatomy  and  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities used  in  animal  production  are  presented. 

AVS  1 10  Avian  Pets— Biology  and  Owner  Re- 
sponsibilities 1  ( 1 .0)F  Systematic  ci)verage  of  the 
many  types  of  birds  that  humans  keep  as  social 
companions.  Nutrition,  environmental  consider- 
ations, reproductive  habits,  healtii,  and  legal  and 
economic  aspects  ot  the>e  pets  are  considered. 

AVS  120  Poultry  Techniques  1  ( 0,2  )F  Biisic  prin- 
ciples in  the  handling  cUid  prixluction  of  poultry 
are  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Students  receive 
hands-on  experience  and  visit  commercial  opera- 
tions to  view  equipment,  facilities,  and  production 
techniques.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  201  Poultry  Husbandry  3(3,0)F  Study  of 
the  principles  ot  poultry  production  and  market- 
ing and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eco- 
nomically important  poultry  and  game  bird  spe- 
cies. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  202  Introductory  Animal  Sciences  4(4,0)F 
Systematic  coverage  of  the  basic  principles  in- 
vt)lved  in  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and 
product  marketing  in  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  goat,  horse,  and  poultry  operations.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for 
AGRIC  103. 
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AVS  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques  1  (0,2)F  Labo- 
ratory demonstratintj  the  basics  ot  breeding,  tced- 
in{^,  and  management  ot  dairy  cattle,  quahty  con- 
trol t)f  milk,  and  processing  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Preq:  AVS  108, 

AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques  1(0,2)  Com- 
mon skills  to  safely  handle,  restrain,  and  work 
around  ht)rses  with  special  emphasis  on  manage- 
ment strategies  to  i)ptimize  the  health,  comfort,  and 
productivity  of  the  horse.  Prcq:  AVS  108. 

AVS  205  Light  Horse  Management  2(1,2)F  Light 
horse  industry — development  ot  breeds  and  their 
uses.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  light 
horses.  Fundamental  instruction  in  equitation. 
Prcq:  AVS  202  and  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  210  Animal  Science  Techniques  1(0,2)F 
Livestock  handling  techniques  used  in  the  ani- 
mal industry  are  discussed.  Principles  of  animal 
care  and  management  for  livestock  production  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  AVS  108. 

AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 
2(1,2)5  Pedigrees,  performance  records,  and  vi- 
sual appraisal  techniques  are  integrated  to  teach 
students  to  identify  livestock  to  be  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Students  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
intercollegiate  selection  contests. 

AVS  303  Livestock  Evaluation  2(1, 2)F  Modern 
selection  parameters  are  integrated  with  visual  ap- 
praisal in  the  identificatii)n  of  body  traits  that  will 
ultimately  afl'ect  the  market  grades  and  economic 
value  of  live  animals  and  their  carcasses. 

AVS  304  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products  2(1,2)S 
Emphasizes  sensory  evaluation  ot  dairy  products; 
discussion  of  basic  principles  of  organoleptic 
evaluation,  fundamental  rules  for  scoring  and 
grading  dairy  products;  evaluation  of  all  classes  of 
dairy  products  based  on  established  grades  and 
score  cards. 

AVS  305  Meat  Grading  and  Selection  2(1, 2)S 
Classification,  grading,  and  selection  of  beet, 
lamb,  and  pork  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  and 
factors  influencing  quality  and  value  are  studied. 
Students  are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate 
meat-judging  contests. 

AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation  2(1,3) 
Study  ot  conformation  as  it  relates  to  locomotion, 
soundness,  and  breed  standards.  Includes  rules  and 
regulations  ot  performance  events  and  appropriate 
management  of  these  events.  Considerable  time  is 
spent  judging  clas.ses  and  delivering  oral  reasons. 

AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation  3(3,0)S 
Basic  principles  of  animal  health.  Emphasizes  dis- 
ease prevention  in  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  goats, 
horses,  poultry,  and  swine.  The  most  common  and 
important  diseases  and  zoonosis  of  farm  animals 
are  explained.  Preq:  AVS  202. 

AVS  311  Dairy  Cattle  Selection  2(1, 2)S  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  selection  ot  dairy  cattle  for  profitable 
herd  operations.  Evaluation  of  herd  classification, 
titting,  showing,  and  true  types  is  made. 

AVS  315  Animal  Welfare  3(3,0)  Discussion  of 
past,  present,  and  future  human/animal  interac- 
tion. Topics  include  wild  animals,  domestication, 
animal  welfare  organizations,  animal  rights  orga- 
nizations, welfare  assessment,  animal  agriculture, 
animal  research,  and  other  current  topics.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 


AVS  320  Veterinary  and  Medical  Terminology 

2(2,0)  Promotes  students'  understanding  and  use 
ot  basic  scientific  and  medical  terminoU)gy  and 
concepts,  especially  those  of  basic  science,  biol- 
ogy, anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine.  Preq: 
BIOL  104. 

AVS  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Evalua- 
tion 2(0,4)  Selection  of  layers,  broilers,  and  tur- 
keys. Grading  of  poultry  products  according  to 
USDA  grade  standards  is  also  studied.  Students 
are  eligible  to  compere  in  intercollegiate  poultry 
judging  contests.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
ot  tour  credits. 

AVS  330  Animal  Pathology  3(3,0)F  Acquaints 
students  with  animal  pathology  including  cell 
injury,  inflammation,  neoplasia,  immunologic  dis- 
ease, and  pathology  ot  various  organ  systems.  Preq: 
AN  PH  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  353  Meats  2(2,0)S  Study  ot  the  chemical 
and  physical  composition  ot  meat,  meat  hygiene, 
nutritive  value,  curing,  freezing,  and  meat  by- 
products. Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  354  Meats  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Selection  and 
grading  ot  meat  animals  and  carcasses.  Practical 
work  in  slaughtering  of  animals  and  in  the  cut- 
ting, curing,  and  freezing  of  meats.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  identification  ot  wholesale  and  retail  cuts. 
Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  360  Internship  1-12(0,3-36)  Off-campus, 
preplanned,  supervised  learning  opportunity  in  an 
area  related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences. 
Students  submit  periodic  written  reports  and  a 
final  written  report.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Sopln)more  standing  in  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  and  consent  of  instructor  coor- 
dinating internship. 

AVS  370,  H370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3(3, 0)S  Familiarizes  students  with  nutrients  and 
feeds  used  in  livestock  and  specialty  animal  pro- 
duction. Methods  of  evaluating  common  teed- 
stufts  are  covered  along  with  a  survey  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  various  digestive  systems.  Practical 
aspect  to  feeding  each  species  is  covered.  Preq: 
AVS  202,  CH  102. 

AVS  375,  H375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3(2, 2)S  Students  learn  procedures  tor  formulat- 
ing diets  that  meet  nutrient  requirements  of  live- 
stock and  ptHiltry,  utilizing  traditional  mathemati- 
cal appniaches  and  computerized  tormulatitin. 
Q)mputerized  least-cost  ftirmulation  i>f  diets  is  ct)v- 
ered  along  with  familiarization  with  feeding  sys- 
tems and  approaches.  Preq:  AVS  202;  to  be  taken 
concurrently  or  following  AVS  370. 

AVS  385  Equine  Behavior  and  Training  2(0,4) 
Basic  understandmg  of  he)rse  psychology  and  how 
it  can  be  modified.  Students  learn  how  to  safely 
handle,  train,  and  work  with  horses  in-hand  and 
under  saddle.  Includes  preparation  tor  such  diverse 
events  as  .sales  and  shows.  Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  390  Practicum  1-3(0,3-9)  On-campus,  pre- 
planned, supervised  learning  experience  in  an  area 
related  ti)  animal  and  veterinary  sciences.  Gives 
experience  not  covered  in  other  classwork.  May 
be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  four  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor 
supervising  practicum. 


AVS  400,  600  Avian  Physiology  2(2,0)S  Even- 
numbered  years.  Detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  organ  systems  of  avian  species 
with  emphasis  on  digestion  and  reproduction.  Stu- 
dents are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  organ 
system(s)  of  their  choice  using  quantitative  physi- 
ological techniques.  Preq:  AVS  201,  AN  PH  301 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  401,  H401,  601  Beef  Production  4(3,2)F 
Breeding,  feeding,  reproduction,  and  management 
ot  beef  cattle  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  on  pro- 
duction systems  integrating  disciplines  of  animal 
agriculture  into  management  plans  and  alterna- 
tives. Practical  applicationsof  beef  production  and 
management  practices  are  also  presented.  Preq: 
AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  402,  602  Poultry  Management  4(3, 2)S 
Emphasizes  management,  decision  making,  and 
application  of  technology  to  the  commercial 
production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 

AVS  403,  603  Laboratory  Techniques  3(2,3)F  Re- 
search and  quality  control  techniques  commonly 
used  in  dairy  science  and  related  agrisciences. 
Preq:  CH  102. 

AVS  404,  604  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Manage- 
ment 4(3,2)F  Alternate  years.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  care,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy- 
cattle  of  all  ages.  Topics  include  general  consider- 
ation in  selecting  a  breed  and  the  individual  cow, 
calf  raising,  growth  and  development  ot  dairy  heif- 
ers, care  and  maintenance  of  the  milking  herd,  and 
feeding  tor  milk  production.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  405  Advanced  Selection  and  Evaluation 
2(0,4)F  Special  and  advanced  training  in  selec- 
tion and  evaluation  of  breeding,  performance,  and 
market  animals  or  their  products.  Species  used  are 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses. 
Preq:  AVS  302  or  303  or  304  or  305,  309  or  31 1 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics  2(3,0) 
Provides  opportunity  to  prepare  and  deliver  orally 
technical  information  not  fully  covered  in  cla.ss- 
work,  to  aid  in  resume  preparation,  to  introduce 
interviewing  skills,  and  to  acquaint  students  with 
industry  expectations  for  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences  graduates.  Preq:  COMM  250. 

AVS  407, 607  Equine  Theriogenology  3(2,2)F  Re- 
view ot  reproductive  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  mare  and  stallion,  induction  of  estrus  and  ovu- 
lation, practices  for  optimal  reproductive  efficiency, 
semen  collection,  preservation  and  transport,  em- 
bryo transfer,  regulatory  aspects  of  reproduction  by 
various  breed  registries,  noninfectious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  affecting  reproduction,  repRKluctive 
healtli  management.  Preq:  AVS  453. 

AVS  408,  H408,  608  Pork  Production  4(3,2)S 
Breeding,  feeding,  grading,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement of  swine  are  studied.  Practical  applica- 
tions from  all  phases  of  the  production  cycle  are 
outlined  in  problem  form  to  develop  students' 
problem-solving  abilities.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  409  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  of  in- 
terest xo  students  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  levels.  Provides  experience  with 
problems  not  covered  in  other  courses  or  on  thesis 
research.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 


AVS  412,  H4 12,  612  Horse  Production  4(3.2)S 
Fcciiinjj,  hrccdiiiK.  ;ind  mannnciui'nt  ot  the  liorsc 
di^cll.sscd  in  relation  to  health,  genetics,  rcpriKliiL- 
tiiin,  nutrition,  and  selection.  I'req:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  414.  H4 14.  614  Basic 
Immunology  4{^^)  Soc  MICIUMH. 

AVS  418,  618  Muscle  Biology  and  Lean  Meats 
3(2,2)  Biolof,'y  of  animal  inu.scle,  connective,  (at, 
and  bone  tissue  with  lahoratory  emphasis  on  low- 
fat  sausages  and  restructured,  value-added  meat 
products.  Preq:  AVS  202. 

AVS  422  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  LaK.ratory, 
library,  i>r  field  study  of  problems  related  to  animal 
and  veterinar>'  sciences,  emphasizing  development 
and  testing  of  hypothesis  and  reportinjj  of  results. 
May  be  repeateil  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  t)f  instructor  su- 
pervising study. 

AVS  425, 625  Poultry  Piwducts  Grading  and  Tech- 
nology 3(2, 3)S  C\ld-numlx'red  years.  Factors  im- 
portant in  the  quality  of  poultry  products  are  con- 
sidered. The  effects  of  production,  handling;,  pack- 
aging, and  storage  on  consumer  acceptability  are 
discussed.  Quality  evaluation  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  tenderness,  flavor,  microbiology,  and 
USDA  grades.  Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  430,  630  Dairy  Processing  I  4(3,3)F  Alter- 
nate years.  Processing  and  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  with  emphasis  on 
composition,  quality  control,  chemical  microbio- 
logical, and  public  health  aspects.  Preq:  BIOL  104, 
CH  102. 

AVS  431,  631  Dairy  Processing  II  4(3, 3)S  Alter- 
nate years.  Continuation  ot  AVS  450,  with  em- 
phasis on  processing  of  cultured  dairy  products  and 
frozen  dairy  pnxlucts.  PrcKessing  prtKedures,  qual- 
ity control,  ingredients,  formulations,  and  compo- 
sitional and  cultural  characteristics  of  cultured  and 
frozen  dairy  prinJucts  are  discussed.  Preq:  AVS  430. 

AVS  451,  651  Poultry  Nutrition  2(2,0)F  Odd- 
numbered  years.  Nutrient  requirements  of  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  and  game  birds  and  methods  of  de- 
termining these  requirements  are  discussed.  De- 
ficiencies and  excesses  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
and  the  effects  of  naturally  tKcurring  toxins  are 
considered.  Hand  formulation  and  linear  pro- 
gramming are  introduced. 

AVS  452,  652  Poultry  Nutrition  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Provides  training  in  basic  laboratory  skills 
and  familiarizes  students  with  common  laboratory 
methods  used  in  poultry  nutrition. 

AVS  453,  H453,  653  Animal  Reproduction 
3(2, 2)S  Reproductive  physiolog>'  and  endocrinol- 
ogy of  mammals  with  emphasis  on  farm  animals 
and  frequent  reference  to  reproduction  in  labo- 
ratory animals  and  humans.  Preq:  AN  PH  301, 
AVS  202. 

AVS  455, 655  Animal  Reproductive  Management 
1(0,3)S  Physiology  and  endocrinology  of  preg- 
nant and  nonpregnant  cows  are  discussed.  Em- 
phasis is  on  methods  of  artificial  insemination, 
pregnancy  detection,  and  ci>mputer  recordkeep- 
ing to  achieve  a  high  level  of  reproductive  effi- 
ciency in  cattle.  Preq:  AN  PH  k'll.  AVS  202;  to 
be  taken  concurrently  or  following  AVS  453. 


AVS  458,  658  Avian  MicrobioU)gy  and  Parasi- 
tology 3(3,0)F  tven-numbered  years.  Agents 
causing  poultry  diseases;  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  specific  di.seases  and  their 
economic  aiid  public  health  sitjnificaiKe. 

AVS  461,  661  Physiology  of  Lactation  2(2,0)S 
Anatomy  .uid  ilevelopmeni  ot  tl>e  mammary 
gland;  physiological  and  bit)chemical  regulation 
oi  mammary  growth  and  milk  secretion  with  em- 
phasis on  farm  .inimals  aiul  reference  to  other 
mammals.  Preq:  AVS  101.  BlOCd  1  505. 

AVS  470,  H470,  670  Animal  Breeding  3(3,0)S 
Fundamental  principles  relating  tt)  the  breeding 
and  improvement  of  livestock  including  variation, 
heredity,  selection,  linebreeding,  inbreeding,  cross- 
breeding, and  other  related  subjects.  Preq:  AVS  202 
orctmsent  of  instructor. 

AVS  (BIOSC)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  480. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

(See  uiso  euurses  listed  w\der  AninuJ  and  Veterhviry  Scieiuvs  uiui 
Entomoloj^.) 

Professors:  G.  P.  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  T 
Gimenez,  T  R.  Scott,  J.  R.T)mas.st),  Jr.;  Associaw  Ihofes- 
sar:  J.  M.  G)lacino;  Adjunct  Professor:  W  R.  Ek)one; 
Adjured  AssiKiate  Professor:  S.  Valentino;  Ad/wnct  As- 
sistant Profess(ns:  H.  L.  Higdon  111,  J.  T  Wyftels 

AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  Domes- 
tic Animals  4(3, 3)F  Physiok)gy  and  a.ssociated 
anatomy  of  the  body  systems,  including  nervous, 
skeletal,  muscular,  respiratory,  digestive,  circulatory, 
urinary,  reproductive,  and  endixirine  systems.  De- 
signed primarily  for  students  in  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  1 1 1. 

AN  PH  401  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Com- 
prehensive study  of  selected  topics  ot  interest  in 
animal  physiology  not  covered  in  other  courses. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Pn)jess(>r:  ].  M.  C^oggeshall;  .Assistant  Professors:  E. 
L.  Williams,  Y.  Zhang 

ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  3(3,0) 
Cross-cultural  examinations  of  contemporary  hu- 
man society;  physical  evolution  of  humans;  devel- 
opment of  societies  in  the  archaeological  record; 
environmental  impact  of  human  .societies  tt)day. 

ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration of  human  cultural  diversity  and  current 
global  i.ssues.  Examination  of  fot)d  production  and 
economic  distribution,  political  organization, 
marriage  and  family,  and  religious  systems  in  con- 
temporary cultures.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ANTH  320  North  American  Indian  Cultures 
3(3,0)  Discussion  of  the  prehistory  of  Native 
peoples,  their  cultural  diversity  at  European  con- 
tact, and  the  history  and  impact  of  that  contact. 
Contemporary  issues  facing  Native  Americans  are 
also  examined.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  con.sent  of 
instructor. 


ANTH  331  Intrixiuction  to  Archaeology  3(3,0) 

Introduction  to  archaeology  offering  insights  into 
the  past  by  recovering  and  interpreting  material 
remains.  Methods  and  theories  of  anthrtiptilt>gi- 
cat  archaeology  are  examined,  p.irticularly  cultural 
history  and  ways  in  which  human  Micieties  have 
evolved  .ind  Ix-come  more  complex  over  time. 

ANTH  351  Physical  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  humans  as  biologic.il  organisms.  Examines  hu- 
man evolution,  primate  social  behavior,  human 
physiological  variations  and  disease  resistance, 
and  human  skeletal  anatomy  and  ft)rensics. 

ANTH  403.  603  Qualitative  Methods  3(3,0) 
Methods  and  techniques  of  qualitative  field  re- 
search, including  participant  obser\'ation,  ethno- 
graphic inten'iewing,  data  analysis,  and  report  writ- 
ing. Preq:  ANTH  201  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  (JAPN)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  See  JAPN  417. 

ANTH  (CHIN)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  See  CHIN  418. 

ANTH  495  Field  Studies  1-6(1-2.2-12)  Group 
field  project  in  settings  selected  by  the  instructor 
to  provide  students  with  a  variety  of  exposures  tt) 
various  cultural  contexts.  Archaeological  digs  are 
included.  Project  progress  and  student  interpre- 
tations of  findings  are  mt)nitored  by  periixlic  group 
meetings  and  shared  experiences.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  ANTH  403 
or  ci)nsent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  498  Independent  Study  3(1.6)  Individual 
readings  or  projects  in  anthropological  areas  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Preq:  ANTH  201. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  J.  F  Barker,  President:  J.  R.  Caban,  Chair; 
L.  G.  Craig,  M.  A.  Davis,  R.  J.  Hogan,  Y.  Kishimoto, 
R.  B.  Norman;  Visiting  McMahan  Associate  Profes- 
sor: F  Trubiano;  Visiting  Mickel  Associate  Professor: 
F  K.  Mooney,  Sr.;  Associate  Professors:  D.  J.  Allison, 
K.  E.  Green,  H.  C.  Harritos,  N.  J.  Hurt,  R.  J.  Miller 
(Charleston),  G.  W.  Patterst)n,  R.  T.  Silance;  Aissis- 
tani  Professors:  D.  G.  Battisto,  P  Del  Real,  J.  A. 
Erdman,  D.  A.  Hecker,  R.  T.  Huff  (CWIcsion),  R. 
L.  Rael,  M.  L.  Skinner;  Lecturers:  J.  C.  Allison 
(Charleston),  R.  A.  Bruhns,  G.  V.  Epolito,  P.  K. 
Huggins,  Jr.  (C/iarleston),  A.  H.  Jacques,  A.  K. 
Jennings  (C/uirlcston),  C.  B.  Mills,  Y.  Oka,  V  M. 
San  Fratello 

ARCH  151  Collaborative  Studio  I  4(2,6)  [C.l, 
O.lJ  Introduction  to  principles  of  architectural 
design.  Collaborative  studio  offering  instruction 
in  the  specific  skills  of  formal  composition,  visual 
communication,  oral  presentation,  and  computer 
literacy.  Critical  studies  of  canonical  texts  and 
buildings  serxe  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  design 
discussions. 

ARCH  152  Collaborative  Studio  II  3(  1,6)  (O.lJ 
Continuation  of  ARCH  151.  Introduction  to  an 
elemental  vocabulary'  of  architecture  within  ba- 
sic spatial  design  problems,  with  emphasis  on  vi- 
sual communications  skills,  oral  presentations  of 
work,  and  analysis  and  discussion  of  design  issues 
through  critical  readings  of  canonical  texts  and 
building.s.  Pre^.  ARCH  151. 
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ARCH  201  Introduction  to  Architecture  3(3,0) 

Examines  Kasic  concepts  ot  architectural  design 
using  historic  and  contemporary  examples.  Prin- 
ciples of  design,  programmatic  concerns,  design 
documents,  and  construction  are  discussed  in  the 
context  ot  the  practice  ot  architectLire. 

ARCH  251  Collaborative  Studio  III  4(  1 ,9)  [C.  1 , 
O.l]  Architectural  analysis  and  design  problems 
focusing  on  understanding  the  context  of  archi- 
tecture. Specific  investigation  of  the  relation.ship 
between  buildings  and  the  cityscape  and  landscape. 
InstiLiction  on  visual  ctnnmunications  skills,  com- 
puter modeling,  and  oral  presentation  technii.|ues 
support  design  discussions.  Preq:  ARCH  152. 

ARCH  252  Collaborative  Studio  IV  4(  1 ,9)  [C.  1  ] 
Continuation  of  ARCl  1  251.  Architectural  de- 
sign problems  with  a  focus  on  fundamental  orga- 
nizational, spatial,  structural,  and  constructive 
principles  and  their  relationship  to  contextual 
situations.  Instruction  on  visual  communication 
skills  and  computer  rendering  support  the  design 
discussions.  Preq:  ARCH  251. 

ARCH  35 1  Architecture  Studio  1 6(1, 11)  [W.ll 
Synthesizes  architectural  ideas  into  form;  visual, 
oral,  and  written  communications;  and  design 
projects  of  increasing  scale  and  complexity.  De- 
\eloping  the  ability  to  clearly  communicate  one's 
thoughts  into  architectural  form  is  the  ultimate 
objective.  Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  352  Architecture  Studio  II  6(  1 , 1 1 )  IW.  1] 
Contmuationof  ARCH  551.  Studio  dealing  with 
urban-based  institution  design.  Housing  issues  are 
al.so  explored.  Visual,  oral,  and  written  commu- 
nications are  stressed  within  an  environment  that 
strives  for  synthesis  of  ideas  and  architectural 
form.  Preq;  ARCH  351. 

ARCH  403,  603  The  Modern  Architectural 
Movement  3(3,0)  Seminar  in  the  analysis  and 
criticism  of  architectural  and  town  building  works. 
Course  sequence  includes  historic  and  contem- 
porary examples,  literary  searches,  field  trips,  es- 
says, and  oral  reports.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  404,  604  Current  Directions  in  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  Critical  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment and  current  directions  of  modern  move- 
ments in  architecture.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  405,  605  American  Architectural  Styles 
1650-1950  3(3,0)  Survey  of  American  architec- 
tural styles  and  of  the  architects  responsible  for 
them,  from  the  Colonial  period  to  our  recent  past. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying 
thi)sc  architectural  elements  which  serve  as  clues 
in  determining  a  building's  architectural  style. 

ARCH  412,612  Architectural  History  Research 
3(3,0)  Directed  investigations  related  to  the  art 
and  architectural  history  of  Europe.  May  he  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  414,  614  Design  Seminar  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  topical  issues  in  architecture,  art,  con- 
struction, and  planning.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


ARCH  415,  615  Field  Sketching  3(0,6)  Study  of 
media  and  techniques  fe)r  expression,  representa- 
tion, and  visual  analysis  through  freehand  perspec- 
tive field  draw  ing  of  the  built  and  natural  environ- 
ment. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  School  of  Design 
ani.1  BuiLliiig  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  416,  616  Field  Studies  in  Architecture 
and  Related  Arts  3(0,9)  Documentation  and 
analysis  of  architectural  structures  observed  dur- 
ing European  travels  in  graphic  and  written  form. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  421  Architectural  Seminar  3(3,0)  Lec- 
tures aiul  seminars  dealing  with  peitinent  topics 
related  to  environmental  and  techiU)logical  ct)n- 
siderations  in  architecture  and  the  building  indus- 
try. Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  422  New  Directions  Seminar  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration into  careers  which  relate  directly  (i.e., 
construction  law)  or  iiulirectly  (i.e.,  public  rela- 
tions) to  the  making  i)t  our  built  environment. 

ARCH  424, 624  Product  Design  3(0,9)  Furniture 
and  product  system  design  with  emphasis  on  ergo- 
nomics and  the  relationship  of  form  and  materials. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  425,  625  Energy  in  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Climate  design  methodology  and  its  influence  on 
building  energy  patterns  and  architectural  form. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  426,  626  Architectural  Color  Graphics 
3(  3,0)  Architectural  color  graphics  by  computer. 
Theories  of  color  classification  and  interaction; 
applicatit)n  of  color  theories  to  art  and  architec- 
ture. Preq:  C^onsent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  427,  627  Advanced  Color  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Theories  oi  color  classification  and  inter- 
action; three-dimensional  color  urodeling  by  com- 
puter; advanced  application  of  color  theories  to 
art  and  architecture.  Preq:  ARCH  426  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ARCH  428,  628  Computer-Aided  Design  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  the  concepts,  skills,  and  applica- 
tions ot  computer-aided  design  as  they  relate  to 
the  practice  of  architecture.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ARCH  429,  629  Architectural  Graphics  3(3,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  skills,  techniques,  and  strategies  of  vi- 
sual presentation/graphics  as  they  relate  to  the  de- 
sign professions — architects/landscape  architects. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  430,  630  Theories  and  Philosophies  of 
Technology  and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Theoreti- 
cal and  practical  examination  of  technology  and 
architecture  from  pre-mt)dem  and  modern  view- 
points to  study  its  nonncutral  role  in  shaping  and 
reflectiiig  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  actions  within 
a  cultural  context. 

ARCH  43 1 ,  63 1  Virtual  Reality  in  Architecture 
3(3,0)  Introduction  and  exploration  ot  the  theo- 
ries and  concepts  of  virtual  reality  and  their  use 
in  modeling  three  dimensional  spaces.  Instruc- 
tion in  computer  modeling,  lighting,  and  texture 
majiping  is  offered.  Projects  focus  on  the  creation 
and  presentatiim  of  a  virtual  environment.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ARCH  440  New  York  Field  Study  3(3,0)M  Study 
ot  architecture,  art,  planning,  and  urban  design 
of  New  Yt)rk.  Two  weeks  of  residence  are  requircil 
with  scheduled  field  trips  to  relevant  sites  in  all 
five  boroughs,  with  counseling  to  determine  re- 
search interests.  Guidance  is  provided  to  le^oulLL^ 
in  the  city.  A  final  report  is  required. 

ARCH  45 1  Architecture  Studio  III  6(  1 , 1 1 )  [  W.  1] 
Continuation  of  ARCTf  352.  Advanced  architec- 
tural i.ssues  of  program  and  theory,  synt  1  lesis  of  ideas, 
and  self-criticism.  Preq:  ARCAl  352. 

ARCH  452  Architecture  Studio  IV  6(0,12) 
Continuation  of  ARCH  451 .  Self-directed  design 
studio.  Independent  study  in  which  students  set 
the  parameters  of  design  issues  and  complete  the 
studio  sequence.  Preq:  ARCH  451. 

ARCH  485,  685  Health  Care  Facilities  3(3,0) 
Introduces  concepts,  organization,  and  direction 
of  health  and  health-care  services  within  the  con- 
text of  health-care  delivery  systems.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  mental  and  physical  health-care 
facilities  concepts.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  488,  688  Health  Care  Facilities  Program- 
ming 3(3,0)  Seminar  on  recent  research  and  in- 
novations in  health-care  facilities  programming 
and  original  investigation  of  assigned  program- 
ming problems.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-5  Compre- 
hensive studies  and  research  of  special  topics  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is  on  field  stud- 
ies, research  activities,  and  current  developments 
in  architecture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  ten  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ARCH  499,  H499  Selected  Topics  in  Architec- 
ture 1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  archi- 
tecture. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ARCH  557  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18)  City 
planning  design  and  thede\elopment  of  complex 
building  st)lutions. 

ART 

Professors:  S.  A.  Cross,  T  W.  Dimond,  W.  W.  Lew, 
M.  V.  Vatalaro,  iTitcrirn  Chair;  S.  T.  Wang;  As.soci- 
ate  Professor:  D.  M.  Detrich,  A.  V.  Feeser,  J.  B. 
Leblanc;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  J.  Jensen,  K. 
Kourelis,  T  Ueshina;  lecturers:  T  B.  Linville,  J.  R. 
Manson,  C.  B.  Smith,  B.  A.  Roberts,  D.  C.  Wood- 
ward-Detrich 

ART  103  Visual  Arts  Studio  3(0,6)  Studio  projects 
in  basic  visual  elements  and  principles.  The  devel- 
opment of  creative  design  process,  \'isual  organiza- 
tion, and  design  skills  are  introduced  as  a  founda- 
tion for  further  study  in  visual  arts. 

ART  1 5 1  Foundations  in  2D  Art  3(0,6)  Inteiisive 
introduction  to  the  visual  arts  and  design  funda- 
mentals including  the  exploration  ot  the  history 
and  practical  applications  of  the  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  they  relate  to  two-dimensional 
art  work.  Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  152  Foundations  in  3D  Art  3(0,6)  Intensive 
introduction  to  the  visual  arts  and  design  funda- 
mentals, including  the  exploration  of  the  history 
and  practical  applications  of  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  they  relate  to  three-dimensional 
art  work.  Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 
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t  ourscs  of  Instructuii 


ART  1 53  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  1  1  ( 1 ,0)  In 
troduction  to  visual  arts  protession  tDcusinji  on 
issues  related  to  various  career  opportunities,  cre- 
ativity, problem  solving  methodologies,  and  cur- 
rent thinking  in  contemporary  art.  Prcq:  Visual 
Arts  major. 

ART  154  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  II  1(1,0) 
Introduction  ot  professional  practices  related  to 
the  visual  arts.  Addresses  issues  related  to  the  de- 
velopment and  documentation  ot  professional 
activities  in  the  various  studio  disciplines  as  well 
as  health  and  safety  concerns  for  the  studio  art- 
ist. Preq:  Visual  .Arts  major. 

ART  205  Beginning  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of  draw- 
ing based  on  the  premise  that  drawing  is  a  founda- 
tion discipline  in  the  visual  arts.  Basic  materials 
and  approaches  a.ssiKiated  with  drawing  are  stud- 
ied ;uid  applied  through  studio  practice,  augmented 
by  critiques,  demonstrations,  and  lectures.  Preq: 
ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Archi- 
tecture majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Archi- 
tecture majors);  or  consent  ot  instructor 

ART  207  Beginning  Painting  3(0,6)  Introduc- 
tion to  basic  materials,  methods,  and  techniques 
of  painting.  Primary  medium  used  is  acrylic,  and 
other  painting  media  may  also  be  introduced.  Em- 
phasis is  on  basic  skills  in  painting  plus  individual 
creative  development.  Preq:  ART  151,  153,  205 
(Visual  Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  Majors); 
ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152 
(Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Studio  course 
investigating  the  meaning  ot  sculpture  through  tra- 
ditional and  nonrraditional  approaches.  Establishes 
a  working  knowledge  of  material  and  process  in 
several  media.  Personal  expression  is  encouraged 
and  enhanced  by  employment  of  problem-solving 
techniques.  Static,  temporal,  installation,  and  site 
specific  sculpture  is  explored.  Precj;  ART  151,  152, 
153, 154, 205  (Vi.sual  Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  introducing  basic  techniques  ot  relief  print- 
ing, intaglio,  lithography,  silkscreen,  and  paper- 
making.  Each  semester  concentrates  on  two  or 
three  of  these  techniques.  Coursework  integrates 
print-making  processes  and  creativity.  Preq:  ART 
151,152, 153, 154, 205  (Vi.sual  Arts  majors);  ART 
103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture 
majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture 
majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  213  Beginning  Photography  3(0,6)  Intro- 
duction to  the  use  ot  photography  as  an  art  me- 
dium. Lectures  and  studio  work  cover  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  camera,  processing  and  printing  in 
black  and  white,  with  emphasis  on  perception  and 
creative  expression.  Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153, 
154,  205  (Visual  Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors); 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


ART  215  Beginning  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  In 
troduction  to  fundamental  techniques,  concepts, 
and  principles  of  visual  communication.  Through 
a  series  ot  projects  and  studio  work,  students  ex- 
plore techniques  of  communication  through  the 
UM-  of  type  dcMgn,  typography,  photography,  il- 
lustration, symbolism,  and  product  design.  Indi- 
vidual creative  development  is  stressed.  Preq: 
ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts  ma- 
jors); ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ART  217  Beginning  Ceramics  3(0,6)  Basic  studio 
course  introducing  ceramic  arts  through  its  vari- 
ous priKesses  and  techniques.  Hand  building  meth- 
ods as  well  as  throwing  on  the  potter's  wheel  are 
developed.  Weekly  projects  emphasize  imagination, 
self-expression,  and  skill  development.  Ceramic 
history  is  introduced  through  slide  lectures.  Preq: 
ART  151,  152,  153,  154,205  (Visual  Arts  majors); 
ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Archi- 
tecture majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Archi- 
tecture majors);  or  consent  o{  instructor. 

ART  2 19  Beginning  Papermaking  3(0,6)  Explores 
paper,  not  just  as  a  surface  to  receive  an  image, 
but  as  a  material  capable  of  being  an  artistic  ex- 
pression in  and  of  itself.  Preq:  ART  151,152,153, 
1 54,  205  (Visual  Art  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art 
majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors); 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  223  Woodworking  Studio  3(0,6)  Introduces 
woodworking  explorations  in  sculpture  and  furni- 
ture design  with  emphasis  on  technical  understand- 
ing and  creative  application  of  woodwt)rking  pro- 
cesses and  methodologies.  Students  experiment 
with  wood  as  a  vehicle  for  personal  expression  and 
thematic  development  and  conduct  research  on  the 
historical  impact  of  wocxlworking  in  the  visual  arts. 
Preq:  ART  151,  ART  152  or  ARCH  152,  or 
LARCH  1 52,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  305  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of  human  figure 
drawing  with  primary  emphasis  on  drawing  from 
live  mtxlels.  Student  s  drawing  skills  and  fundamen- 
tal understanding  of  the  stnicture  and  form  of  the 
human  figure  are  reviewed  through  studio  practice, 
augmented  by  critiques,  demonstrations,  and  lec- 
tures. Preq:  ART  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  307  Painting  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
209  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expres- 
sion and  growth  in  technical  competence.  Some 
study  of  painting  history  is  included  in  studio  ac- 
tivity. Preq:  ART  207  or  consent  of  instructt)r. 

ART  308  Painting  Research  1  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation ot  ART  307.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  painting  to  further  develop  self-ex- 
pre.ssion.  Special  projects  are  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq;  ART  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  309  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
209  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expres- 
sion and  content  of  work.  Further  exploration  of 
materials  and  prcKesses  including  an  introduction 
to  foundry  casting  and  advanced  welding  tech- 
niques. Individual  investigation  into  current  and 
historical  aspects  of  sculpture  is  required.  Preq: 
ART  209  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ART  310  Sculpture  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  309.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  sculpture  to  further  develop  self-ex- 
pression. Special  projects  are  developed  in  c»)n- 
sultation  with  instructor.  May  he  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  309  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  311  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
processes  in  beginning  printmaking  with  empha- 
sis on  expanding  the  range  and  depth  of  tech- 
nique. TTie  relationship  of  technique  and  process 
to  creative  idea  development  is  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  312  Printmaking  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  311.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  in  printmaking  to  develop  self- 
expression.  Special  projects  are  coastructed  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  3 1 1  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  313  Photography  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
ART  213.  Advanced  techniques  and  more  diverse 
types  of  film  and  paper  are  used  in  making  images 
of  perstmal  and  expressive  nature.  The  design  and 
construction  of  a  view  camera,  printing  in  color, 
and  multiple  imagery  may  also  be  included.  Preq: 
ART  2 1 3  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  314  Photography  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  313.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  to  develop  personal  and  expres- 
sive work  in  photography.  Projects  are  chosen  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  max  imum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  3 1 3  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

ART  315  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Continuation 
of  concepts  and  techniques  introduced  in  ART 
215  with  emphasis  on  more  applied  projects.  In- 
dividual creative  solutions  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  2 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  317  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
skill  development  leading  to  more  challenging 
projects  and  independent  efforts.  Further  exposure 
to  ceramic  history  and  ceramic  technology  is  pre- 
sented. Preq:  ART  2 1 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  318  Ceramics  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  317.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  self-expres- 
sion. Projects  are  constructed  in  consultation  with 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  3 1 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  321  Art  with  the  Computer  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  using  the  micrtKomputeras  an  an  medium. 
Studies  in  imaging  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the 
creative  use  of  the  medium  for  artistic  expression. 
Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153,  154.  205  (Visual  Arts 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  322  Art  with  Computer  Research  I  1-3(0, 
2-6)  Continuation  of  ART  321.  Technical  and 
conceptual  research  to  develop  personal  and  ex- 
pressive work  in  computer  imaging.  Projects  are 
chosen  in  consultation  with  instructor.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART 
321  or  consent  of  instuctor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


ART  405,  605  Advanced  Drawing  3(0,6) 

Advanced  level  studies  of  drawing  which  explore 
the  synthesis  of  refined  drawing  skills  and  phi- 
losophies of  art.  Students'  understanding  of  draw- 
ing as  a  form  of  art  is  developed  through  studio 
practice  augmented  by  critiques,  demonstrations, 
lectures,  field  trips,  and  independent  research. 
Preq:  ART  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  407,  607  Advanced  Painting  3(0,6)  Ad- 
vanced studio  course  in  painting.  Students  select 
painting  media  and  develop  a  strt)ng  direction 
based  on  prior  painting  experience.  Study  ot  con- 
temporary painters  and  directions  is  included. 
Preq:  ART  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  409,  609  Advanced  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Inten- 
sive independent  studio  concentration  to  further 
develop  personal  direction  and  content.  Contin- 
ued investigation  of  sculptural  context,  materials 
and  processes,  and  relative  historical  research  is  em- 
phasized. Preq:  ART  309  or  consent  of  instructor 

ART  411,  611  Advanced  Printmaking  3(0,6) 
Culmination  ot  process,  techniques,  and  indi- 
vidual development.  Students  are  expected  to 
have  mastered  process  and  technique  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  image  produced.  Creativity  and  self- 
expression  are  highly  emphasized  as  students  se- 
lect a  process  for  concentrated  study.  Preq:  ART 
3 11  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  413,  613  Advanced  Photography  3(0,6) 
Continuation  of  ART  313.  Advanced  problems 
in  photography.  Preq:  ART  313  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ART  415  Advanced  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  315.  Personal  expression 
through  communication  techniques  is  further  ex- 
plored. Individual  projects  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  417,  617  Advanced  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6) 
Students  are  directed  toward  further  development 
of  ideas  and  skills.  Glaze  calculation  and  firing 
processes  are  incorporated  to  allow  for  a  dynamic 
integration  of  form  and  ideas.  Preq:  ART  317  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  418  Ceramics  Research  11  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  417.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  self-expres- 
sion. Projects  are  chosen  in  consultation  with  in- 
structor. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  41 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  420,  620  Selected  Topics  in  Art  1-3(0,6- 
9)  Intense  course  in  studio  art.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  471  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  I 
5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by  an 
instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.  Usually  focuses  on 
a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  and  completion  ot  300/400  se- 
quence in  the  studio  area  in  which  students 
choose  to  complete  senior  studio,  minimum  grade- 
point  ratio  of  3.0  in  focus  studio  area. 

ART  472  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  II 
5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by  an 
instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in  con- 


SLiltation  with  the  instructor.  Usually  focuses  upon 
a  particular  studit)  area,  concept,  or  theme.  Preq; 
ART  471  with  a  B  or  better. 
ART  490,  H490,  690  Directed  Studies  1-5(0,2- 
10)  Study  of  areas  in  the  visual  arts  not  included 
in  other  courses  or  additional  advanced  work.  Must 
be  arranged  with  a  specific  instructor  prior  to  reg- 
istration. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  18 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 

Professor:  W.  W.  Lew;    Associate  Professors:  A.  V. 
Feeser,  J.  B.  LeBlanc;  A.s.si.sta)il  Pro/esstir:  K.  Kourelis 

A  A  H  101,  H 101  Survey  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  I  3(3,0)  Comprehensive  survey  of 
art  and  architectural  history  of  Western  heritage 
as  well  as  significant  coverage  of  Asian,  African, 
Native  American,  and  South  American  art.  The 
arts  are  studied  within  the  contexts  of  history,  ge- 
ography, politics,  religion,  and  culture.  Survey  in- 
cludes Ancient  through  Gothic. 

A  A  H  102,  H102  Survey  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  II  3(3,0)  Survey  of  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  and  Neoclassical  art  and  architecture. 
Iiitroduction  to  the  Modern  Movement  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Preq:  A  A  H  101. 

A  A  H  203,  H203  History  and  Theory  of 
Architecture  I  3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester 
sequence  of  .special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  Emphasis  is  on  architectural 
theory  and  practice  in  the  past  and  present. 
Analysis  of  differing  approaches  to  history:  chro- 
nological, typological,  thematic,  phenomeno- 
logical.  Preq;  A  AH  102. 

A  A  H  204,  H204  History  and  Theory  of  Archi- 
tecture II  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  se- 
quence on  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  Emphasis  is  on  typologies  of  the 
house,  governmental  buildings,  and  sacred  archi- 
tecture. New  directions  in  architectural  histori- 
ography. Preq:  A  A  H  203. 

A  A  H  205,  H205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I 
3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  spe- 
cial topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Em- 
phasis is  on  stylistic  developments  and  specific 
art  movements.  Analysis  of  art  within  the  larger 
context  of  social,  political,  and  religious  history. 
Examination  of  art  techniques  and  theory  as  they 
have  developed.  Preq:  A  A  H  102. 

A  A  H  206,  H206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  11 
3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  spe- 
cial topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Con- 
tinued emphasis  on  stylistic  developments  and  art 
movements,  with  specific  attention  directed  to- 
ward post-Renaissance  art.  Analysis  of  the  influ- 
ence of  past  history  on  modern.  Preq:  A  A  H  205. 

A  A  H  210,  H210  Introduction  to  Art  and  Ar- 
chitecture 3(3,0)  One-semester  lecture  survey 
that  introduces  to  the  nonmajor  an  overview  of 
art  and  architecture  from  different  time  periods 
and  cultures.  Students  are  encouraged  to  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  to  art  made  by  the  great 
masters  and  to  discern  different  styles,  art  tech- 
niques, and  creative  traditions. 


A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History  3(3,0) 

Study  of  contemporary  art  from  World  War  11  to 
the  present,  exploring  forces  that  have  shaped  vari- 
ous movements  and  directions.  Preq:  A  A  H  206. 

A  A  H  H330  Honors  Colloquium  3  Undergradu- 
ate honors  colloquium  with  emphasis  on  inter- 
di.sciplinary  interpretations.  An  integration  of  art, 
architecture,  landscape,  and  city  planning.  Preq: 
A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  391  Italian  Studies  Abroad  I  3-6(3-6,0) 
SS  On-site  exposure  of  specific  works  of  art  and 
architectural  monuments  in  Italy,  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  aca- 
demic year  with  a  short  stay  in  Italy  or  during  the 
summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience. 
May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  392  British  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On- 
site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art  and  archi- 
tectural monuments  in  Great  Britain,  coupled 
with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught 
alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the 
academic  year  with  a  short  stay  in  Britain  or  dur- 
ing the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experi- 
ence. May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  393  French  Visual  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0) 
On-site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art  and  ar- 
chitectural monuments  in  France,  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  aca- 
demic year  with  a  short  stay  in  France  or  during 
the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience. 
May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  394  Northern  European  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  Northern  European  countries  such 
as  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  course  during  academic  year 
with  short  stay  in  Northern  Europe  or  during  sum- 
mer with  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not 
be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or 
conssent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  395  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  foreign  countries,  coupled  with  lec- 
tures and  study  problems.  Different  countries  may 
be  selected  for  study  at  faculty  discretion.  May  be 
taught  as  a  compact  course  during  academic  year 
with  short  stay  in  foreign  country  or  during  sum- 
mer with  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not 
be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  396  Special  Topics  in  Visual  American 
Studies  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  specific  works 
of  art  and  architectural  monuments  throughout  the 
U.S.,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems. 
May  be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short  course 
during  the  academic  year  with  a  short  trip  to  areas 
of  interest  or  during  the  summer  with  extended 
travel.  May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
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A  A  H  41 1,  61 1  Directed  Research  in  Art  His- 
tory II  3(3,0)  Comprehensive  studies  ;miJ  re- 
search of  special  topics  not  covered  in  other 
courses.  Emphasis  is  on  field  studies,  research  ac- 
tivities, and  current  develi>pments  in  art  history. 

A  A  H  412,  612  Directed  Research  in  Art  His- 
tory II  3(3,0)  Continuation  oi  A  A  H  41 1. 

A  A  H  (LARCH)  416  History  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture 3(3,0)  Planetary  survey  otnotahle  ex- 
amples ot  mankind's  constant  eftorts  H)  arrange 
and  hrinj;  order  to  his  environment  hy  design  on 
the  land.  Preq:  Junior  standinfi  or  consent  of  in- 
stnictor. 

A  A  H  42  3,  62  3  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  1  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe  from  the  IS'""- 
18"''  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected 
examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206 
or  consent  of  instnictor. 

A  A  H  424,  624  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  II  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe  from  the  1 5'''- 
18*  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected 
examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  423. 

A  A  H  428, 628  Nineteenth  Century  Visual  Arts 
3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  visual  arts  of  the 
19'''  century:  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking, 
ceramics,  and  .so  forth,  in  relation  to  the  factors 
that  have  influenced  the  artist  and  the  conse- 
quence on  society.  Preq:  A  A  H  427. 

A  A  H  429  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture 
of  India  and  the  Far  East  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of 
India  and  the  Far  East,  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
selected  examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  430, 630  Twentieth  Century  Art  I  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  major  artists'  monu- 
ments and  issues  of  the  Miidern  period  in  art. 
Through  lecture/discussions  and  the  reading  of 
primary  sources,  course  places  the  major  modern 
movements  in  the  context  of  the  period  (1860s- 
1945).  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  432,  632  Twentieth  Century  Art  II  3(3,0) 
Over\iew  of  trends  in  art  and  architecture  since 
World  War  II.  Specific  artists,  artworks,  and  mo\e- 
ments  are  presented  in  a  stKio/historic  context  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  transition  from  a  late- 
modernist  to  a  post-modem  perspective.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instnictor. 

A  A  H  (PHIL)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contempo- 
rary Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  See  PHIL  433. 

A  A  H  435,  635  Studies  in  Precolumbian  Art 
and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students 
with  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere's  Precolumbian  culture  in  Mexico, 
Central,  and  South  America.  Preq:  A  A  H  102  or 
2 10  or  consent  ot  instnictor. 


ASTRONOMY 

Projeisors:  P.  D.  Clayton,  M.  D.  Leising.  B.  S. 
Meyer;  As.sociate  Professors:  P.  J.  Flower,  O.  II. 
Hartmann,  J.  C.  King 

ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy  3(3,0)  De- 
.scriptive  survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on 
basic  physical  concepts  and  the  objects  in  our  so- 
lar .system.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are 
included.  For  nonscience  majors.  May  not  be  taken 
by  students  who  have  completed  ASTR  301 . 

ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy  3(3,0)  Descriptive 
survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on  basic 
physical  concepts  and  galactic  and  extragalactic 
objects.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are  in- 
cluded. For  nonscience  majors.  May  not  he  taken 
by  students  who  have  completed  ASTR  302. 

ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Laboratory 
1  (0,2)  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR 
101.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  exerci.ses,  and 
planetarium  visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
Corcq;  ASTR  101. 

ASTR  104  Stellar  Astronomy  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR  102. 
Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  and  plan- 
etarium visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
Coreq:  ASTR  102. 

ASTR  (GEOL)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  See 
GEOL  220. 

ASTR  302  Stellar  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  sun,  other  stars,  and  their  evolution. 
Topics  include  star  formation,  stellar  structure  and 
evolution,  binary  stars,  and  oKservational  tech- 
niques. Preq:  PHYS  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  303  Galactic  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  structure  of  the  galaxy,  the  motions 
of  the  stars  within  it,  the  nature  of  the  interstel- 
lar matter,  other  galaxies,  the  large-scale  struc- 
ture of  the  universe,  and  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system.  Preq:  PHYS  221  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  475  Selected  Topics  in  Astrophysics  1-3(0- 
3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of  an  area  of  astro- 
physics. Topics  may  include  nucleosynthesis  and 
stellar  evolution,  extragalactic  distance  scale,  struc- 
ture and  evolution  of  galaxies,  and  large-scale  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ATHLETIC  LEADERSHIP 

A  L  349  Principles  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  ln\  estiga- 
tion  into  the  scientific  basis  of  the  coaching  pro- 
fession, middle  and  high  .school  levels.  Topics  in- 
clude de\eloping  a  coaching  philosophy,  sport  psy- 
chology, sport  pedagogy,  sport  physiology;  athletic 
administratiiin,  and  risk  management.  Current  is- 
sues regarding  sportsmanship,  gender  equity  com- 
pliance, and  cultural  diversity  are  researched  and 
synthesized.  Preq:  Athletic  Leadership  minor  or 
consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  350  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  I:  Exercise 
Physiology  3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of 
basic  scientific  information  concerning  athletic 
performance  hy  using  the  conceptual  approach. 


In-depth  investigation  into  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples that  can  enhance  athletic  performance  is 
the  primary  focus.  Phases  of  physical  training  as 
well  as  comprehensive  evaluative  techniques  arc 
included.  Preq:  A  L  149  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  C(H)rdinator. 

A  L  352  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  II:  Kinesi- 
ology 3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of  basic 
scientific  information  concerning  athletic  move- 
ment by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Deals 
with  the  basic  laws  of  human  motion  necessary 
in  e\aluation  of  athletic  movement,  utilizing  joint 
structure  and  anatomic  landmarks  as  a  basis  for 
motion.  Preq:  A  L  H9. 

A  L  353  Theory  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Athletic  Injuries  3(2,3)  Increases  understand- 
ing of  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Deals  with  basic 
anatomy,  first  aid,  and  diagnostic  techniques  nec- 
essary for  the  understanding  of  basic  athletic  train- 
ing procedures.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Ath- 
letic Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  361  Administration  and  Organization  of  Ath- 
letic Programs  3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  tech- 
niques and  practices  u.sed  in  administering  ath- 
letic programs.  Major  emphasis  areas  such  as  prac- 
tice and  game  organization,  purchase  and  care  of 
equipment,  budget  and  finances,  public  relations, 
and  legal  liability  in  athletic  programs  are  pre- 
sented. Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Lead- 
ership coordinator. 

A  L  362  Psychology  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Study  of 
psychological  techniques  utilized  to  promote 
maximum  athletic  performance.  Areas  of  empha- 
sis include  motivation,  coaching  philosophy,  ath- 
letic personality,  mental  preparation,  and  goal- 
oriented  behavior.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of 
Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  371  Coaching  Baseball  1(0,3)  liicreases  un- 
derstanding of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  baseball  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  con- 
.sent ot  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  372  Coaching  Basketball  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  basketball 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  or- 
ganization, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to 
improve  athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  con- 
sent of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  373  Coaching  Cross  Country  1  (0,3 )  Increases 
understanding  of  technical  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coaching  of  cross  country  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  devel- 
opment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  le\- 
els  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of 
Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 
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Courses  of  Instruct! 


A  L  374  Coaching  Football  1(0,3)  Increases  un- 
derstanding of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  football  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  con- 
sent of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  375  Coaching  Soccer  1(0,3)  Increases  un- 
derstanding of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  soccer  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi 
zation,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im 
prove  athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe 
cific  levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  con 
sent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  376  Coaching  Strength  and  Conditioning 
1(0,3)  Increases  understanding  of  basic  techni- 
cal and  practical  information  concerning  the 
coaching  of  strength  and  conditioning  by  utiliz- 
ing the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study  ba- 
sic principles  of  coaching,  training  programs,  and 
equipment  appraisal  as  a  means  to  improve  ath- 
letic performance.  Total  program  development  is 
also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  com- 
petition. Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  377  Coaching  Track  and  Field  1(0,3)  In- 
creases understanding  of  basic  technical  and 
practical  information  concerning  the  coaching 
of  track  and  field  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  ap- 
proach. Students  study  basic  principles  of  coach- 
ing, competitive  organization,  and  proper  tech- 
nical skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  perfor- 
mances. Total  program  development  is  also  cov- 
ered as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competi- 
tion. Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Lead- 
ership coordinator. 

A  L  453,  653  Athletic  Injuries:  Prevention,  As- 
sessment and  Rehabilitation  3(3,0)  Gives  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  procedures  of  injured  athletes. 
Preq:  A  L  349. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Professors:  A.  G.  Abbott,  R.  H.  Hilderman,  Chair; 
G.  L.  Powell;  Associate  Professor:  W.  R.  Marcotte, 
Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  W.  Cao,  F.  C.  Chen,  J.  K. 
Frugoli,  D.  S.  Main,  B.  D.  Moore,  j.  C.  Morris,  K.  S. 
Smith,  j.  P.  Tomkins 

BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  nature,  production,  and  repli- 
cation of  biological  structure  at  the  molecular 
level  and  its  relation  to  fijnction.  Preq:  Organic 
Chemistry. 

BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Laboratory  to  accompany  BIOCH  301 .  In- 
troduction to  fundamental  laboratory  techniques 
in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  molecular  biology  discussed  in  BIOCH  301. 
Preq:  Organic  Chemistry.  Coreq:  BIOCH  301. 


BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Biochemistry 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  structure,  synthesis,  me- 
tabolism and  function  of  biomolecules  in  living 
organisms.  Preq:  CH  201  or  equivalent. 

BIOCH  306  Essential  Elements  of  Biochemistry 
Laboratory  1  (0,3)  Introduces  students  to  funda- 
mental techniques  associated  with  tissue  extrac- 
tion and  analysis  of  biomolecules.  Students  learn 
both  principles  and  practical  applications.  Preq: 
orCoreq;  BIOCH  305. 

BIOCH  406,  606  Physiological  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Chemical  basis  of  the  mammalian  physiological 
processes  of  muscle  contraction,  nerve  function, 
respiration,  kidney  function,  and  blood  homeo- 
stasis is  studied.  Composition  of  specialized  tis- 
sue such  as  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and  bone  and 
regulation  of  water,  electrolytes,  and  acid-base 
balance  are  discussed.  Preq:  BIOCH  305  or  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

BIOCH  423,  623  Principles  of  Biochemistry 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  chemistry  of  amino  acids, 
monosaccharides,  fatty  acids,  purines,  pyrimidines, 
and  associated  compounds  leads  to  an  understand- 
ing of  their  properties  and  the  relationship  between 
structure  and  function  that  makes  them  important 
in  biological  processes.  The  use  of  modem  tech- 
niques is  stressed.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equivalent. 

BIOCH  431,  H431,  631  Physical  Approach  to 
Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  amino  acids,  lipids,  nucleic 
acids,  sugars,  and  their  biopolymers.  Physical  and 
mathematical  analyses  are  correlated  with  biologi- 
cal structure  and  function.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  with 
a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
Physical  Chemistry. 

BIOCH  432,  H432,  632  Biochemistry  of  Me- 
tabolism 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  central  pathway  of 
carbohydrate,  lipid,  and  nucleotide  metabolism. 
Bioenergetics,  limiting  reactions,  and  the  regula- 
tion and  integration  of  the  metabolic  pathways 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  BIOCH  423  or  431  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

BIOCH  433,  633  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory I  2(0,4)  Experiments  selected  to  illustrate  cur- 
rent methods  used  in  biochemical  research.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  423  or  431. 

BIOCH  434,  634  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory II  2(0,4)  Contmuationof  BIOCH433.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  432. 

BIOCH  436,  636  Nucleic  Acid  and  Protein  Bio- 
synthesis 2(2,0)  Examines  how  nucleic  acids  and 
proteins  are  synthesized  in  prokaryotic  and  eu- 
karyotic  cells.  Designed  for  students  interested  in 
biochemistry,  cell  biology,  molecular  biology,  and 
cell  physiology.  Preq:  BIOCH  423,  431  or  432  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOCH  443,  643  Biochemical  Basis  of  Disease 
3(3,0)  Topics  in  heritable  human  metabolic  dis- 
orders including  clinical  features  and  newborn 
screening,  genetic  testing,  the  biochemical  basis, 
and  treatment.  Preq:  GEN  302,  BIOCH  301,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOCH  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biochem- 
istry 1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  biochemical  re- 
search (i.e.,  experimental  planning,  execution, 
and  reporting).  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  eight  credits. 


BIOCH  (GEN)  493,  H493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0) 
Analysis  and  discu.ssion  of  papers  from  the  pri- 
mary literature  in  the  life  sciences  particularly  in 
biochemistry.  Students  find  pertinant  articles  in 
the  primary  literature  and  present  and  analyze  the 
selected  reading. 

BIOENGINEERING 

Professors:  R.  L.  Dooley,  M.  LaBerge,  Interim  Chair; 
R.  A.  Latour,  jr.;  Associate  Professors:  K.  J.  L.  Burg, 
j.  j.  Hickman,  N.  R.  Vyavahare;  Assistant  Professors: 
T.  Bateman,  T  Boland,  B.  Z.  Gao,  A.  Ramamurthi, 
C.  K.  Webb,  X.  Wen 

BIO  E  201  Organs  and  Their  Replacements 

3(3, 0)F  Provides  engineering,  biological,  and 
physical  science  students  with  an  overview  of  the 
replacement  of  human  body  parts  and  the  prob- 
lems related  to  artificial  devices. 

BIO  E  302  Biomaterials  3(3,0)S  Study  of  metal- 
lic, ceramic,  and  polymer  materials  used  for  sur- 
gical and  dental  implants;  materials  selection,  im- 
plant design,  physical  and  mechanical  testing;  cor- 
rosion and  wear  in  the  body.  In  addition,  physi- 
cal and  mechanical  properties  of  tissue  as  related 
to  microstructure  are  studied.  Preq:  C  M  E  2 10  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  320  Biomechanics  3(3,0)S  Study  of  rela- 
tion between  biological  and  mechanical  func- 
tions of  musculoskeletal  tissues  such  as  bone, 
ligaments,  muscles,  cartilage,  etc.;  mechanics  of 
human  joints;  analysis  of  implants  and  implant 
failure.  Preq  or  Coreq:  E  M  304  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

BIO  E  401  Biomedical  Design  3(3,0)F  Covers  ba- 
sic steps  in  designing  medical  devices  intended  for 
short-  or  long-term  implantation.  Materials  selec- 
tion, fabrication  processes,  performance  standards, 
cost  analysis,  and  design  optimization  are  covered. 
Design  project  is  required.  For  engineering  majors 
only.  Preq:  BIO  E  302,  320,  E  M  304. 

BIO  E  420  Sports  Engineering  3(3,0)  Study  of  en- 
gineering principles  involved  in  sports:  body  sys- 
tems in  human  motion,  analysis  of  gait,  basic  per- 
formance patterns  in  athletic  movements,  perfor- 
mance improvements,  design  of  sports  equipment. 
Preq:  BIO  E  302  and  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  450,  H450  Special  Topics  in  Bioengineer- 
ing  1-4(1-4,0)  Ct)mprehensive  study  of  a  topic 
of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  biomedical  en- 
gineering under  the  direct  supervision  and  guid- 
ance of  a  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  (C  M  E)  480,  680  Research  Principles  and 
Concepts  1(1,0)  Introduces  seniors  and  graduate 
students  to  principles  and  practices  of  scientific 
research.  Topics  include  developing  scientific  con- 
cepts, developing  projects,  pursuing  research,  col- 
laborating in  multi-disciplinary  teams,  patenting 
and  publishing  technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion, and  reviewing  professional  and  ethical  stan- 
dards of  performance.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professors:  R.  h.  l^;.lhirJ,  N.  IX  c:an.|Hi,  S.  A. 
GiuithKinix,  Jr.,  S.  J.  Klainc,  E.  B.  Pivorun.  C  D. 
Rice,  T.  R.  Scott,  T.  P.  SriM,  J.  R.  Tonw.-vso,  Jr.,  A.  P 
Whec-lcr,  Chair;  J.  R.  W.nirms;  AsstK-unc  Professors: 
].  M.  C:ohicino,  R.  R.  Montanucci,  M.  R.  Ptacck,  n. 
W.  Tonkyn;  Assisiant  Professors:  R.  W.  RIoh,  L.  A. 
Tcnicsvari.  P  van  Jen  1  l.irk;  /atikvcts.  K.  C.  1  lall.  T. 
McNiitt-Scott 

BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I  1(1,0)  Inirc- 
Jiices  Riological  Sciences  majors  to  recent  aJ- 
\ances  in  molecular  and  cellular  hiolo(iy.  Areas 
cm  ereJ  incluJe  genetic  enKinecrinu,  genetics,  cell 
hiolo^y  and  deveK)pment.  Coiw/:  BIOL  10^  or 
1 10  or  consent  of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II  1(1,0)  Intro 
duces  Biological  Sciences  majors  to  recent  ad- 
vances in  organisinal  and  evolutionary  biology. 
Topics  include  ect)logy,  evolution,  behavior,  and 
organismal  biology.  Prc\);  BIOL  10>  or  1  lOor con- 
sent of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News  3(3,0)  For  non- 
science  majors.  Students  examine  current  topics 
ot  biology  appearing  in  newspapers  and  other  cur- 
rent media.  Uses  a  problem-based  learning  ap- 
proach, with  students  working  as  teams  and  indi- 
vidually on  areas  of  interest  identified  by  the  class. 
Preq:  ENGL  102,  General  Education  Science  Re- 
quirements. 

BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function  3(3,0)  In- 
troductory ctnirse  tor  students  majoring  in  plant 
.sciences.  Integrates  lecture  and  laboratory  and  em- 
phasizes fundamental  structures  and  functions  of 
higher  plants.  Preq:  BIOL  105  or  consent  ot  in- 
structor. 

BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Likiratory  for  BIOSC  205.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
4(3,3)  Basic  introductory  course  in  integrated 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  covering  cells  and 
tissues;  integumentary,  skeletal,  mu.scular  and  ner- 
vous systems;  sensory  organs.  Physiology  is 
stressed.  Structured  primarily  for  Nursing  and 
other  health-related  curricula.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or 
1 10;  CH  101  and  102,  or  105  and  106. 

BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
4(3,3)  Continuation  of  BIOSC  222  covering  en- 
docrine, reproductive,  cardiovascular,  lymphatic, 
respiratory,  urinary,  and  digestive  systems;  fluid 
and  electrolyte  balance.  Physiology  is  stressed. 
Preq:  BIOSC  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
4(3,3)FSeeENTWl. 

BIOSC  302,  H302  Invertebrate  Biology  3(3,0) 
In-depth  survey  and  ct)mparison  of  free-living  in- 
Ncrtebrate  animals  emphasizing  functional  anat- 
miiy,  development,  and  evolutionary  relationships. 
Preq:  Introductory  two-scmesrer  biology  sequence 
with  laboratory.  Coreq:  BIOSC  306. 

BIOSC  303,  H303  Vertebrate  Biology  3(3.0) 
(Comprehensive  sur\ey  of  vertebrate  animals  in- 
cluding their  taxonomy,  morphology,  evolutiim, 
and  selected  aspects  of  the  natural  history  and  be- 
haxior.  Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology 
-■oquence  with  laboratory. 


BIOSC  304.  H304  Biology  of  Plants  J(  3,0)  Sur 
vey  ot  the  major  groups  ol  plants,  their  biiilogy, 
diversity,  and  evolution.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  1 1 1 
or  BIOSC :  205. 

BIOSC  305.  H305  Biology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
3(3.0)  Iniroduition  ti>  the  biology  of  the  major 
groups  ot  .ilgae  and  tiingi.  Emphasires  how  select 
representatives  of  the  algae  and  fungi  are  adapted 
to  their  enviri>nment  through  structural,  physi- 
ological, and  life-cycle  modifications.  Preq:  Pi\0]. 
104  or  111  orBK\S(:205. 

BIOSC  306  Invertebrate  Biology  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Sur\'ey  and  comparison  of  the  biology  ot 
li\  ing  invertebrates,  examples  of  which  are  drawn 
primarily  from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology  se- 
tiuence  with  laboratory.  Cnreq:  BIOSC'  502. 

BIOSC  307  Vertebrate  Biology  Labtiratory  1(0,3) 
C  iimparat  i\e  and  l'>hyK  >genet  ic  stuily  i  )f  the  gri  iss  mi  ir- 
pholog>' of  vertebrates.  Preq  (rr  Coreq:  BIOSC:  ?05. 

BIOSC  308  Biology  of  Plants  Practicum  1(0.3) 
L.iboratory  exercises  that  explore  the  major  groups 
of  plants,  their  biology,  dixersity,  and  e\-olution. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  \MOSCm. 

BIOSC  309  Algae/Fungi  Practicum  1(0,3)  Prac- 
tice in  the  manipulation  and  examination  of  se- 
lected algae  and  fungi,  with  emphasis  on  culture 
techniques  and  examination  of  the  structure  and 
ailaptations  ot  the  algae  and  fungi  to  different  en- 
vironments. Preq  or  Coreq:  P,[OSC  W5. 

BIOSC  (W  F  B)  3 1 3  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
SeeWFB3n. 

BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  4(2,4)  lntroduct.)ry 
study  of  the  ta.xonomy,  ecology,  and  evolution  ot 
plants  in  their  natural  environment  with  an  em- 
phasis on  identification  and  characteristics  of  rep- 
resentative species  and  plant  communities  in  the 
Carolinas.  Includes  one  or  nvo  required  Saturday 
field  trips.  Preq:  hlOl  104,  \\\,or  IMOSC  205. 
or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  basic  concepts  and  umlerlying  prin- 
ciples of  modern  evolutionary  biology.  Topics  in- 
clude a  historical  over\'iew  of  evolutionary  theo- 
ries, elementary  population  genetics,  principles 
of  adaptation,  speciation,  systeinatics  and  phylo- 
genetic  inference,  fossil  record,  biogeography,  mo- 
lecular evolution,  and  human  evolution.  Preq: 
GEN  302  or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  (PL  PH)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,0)  See  PL  PH  HO. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  400,  H400,  600  Insect  Morphol- 
og>-  4(3,3)F  FNcii-numborcd  years.  See  ENT  400. 

BIOSC  401,  H401,  601  Plant  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Relations  and  proces.ses  pertaining  to  mainte- 
nance, growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants,  includ- 
ing absorption  of  matter  and  energy,  water  rela- 
tions of  the  plant,  utilization  of  reserve  products 
and  liberation  of  energy.  Preq:  RIOL  104  or  1 1 1 
or  RIC\SC  205  and  C:H  102.  Coreq:  RICXSC  402. 

BIOSC  402,  602  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  and  experiments  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  relations  and  processes 
which  pertain  to  maintenance,  growth,  and  re- 
production of  plants,  including  absorption  of 
matter  and  energy,  water  relations  ot  the  plant, 
utilization  of  reserve  products,  and  liberation  of 
energy.  Coreq:  BIOSC  401. 
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BIOSC  403,  H403. 603  Protoi.H)li>KV  3(  3,0)  Sur- 
vey ot  the  protozoa  with  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tion and  function.  Representative  types  .>f  Kith 
free-living  and  parasitic  forms  are  examined  for 
each  major  taxon.  Preq:  BlC^L  104  or  II  I . 

BIOSC  404.  H404.  604  Proto:iH)logy  Laboratory 
2(  1 ,2)  Laboratory  exercisi-s  reintorce  the  material 
presc-nted  in  BIOSC:  403  and  introduce  students 
to  techniques  used  in  collection,  preservation,  and 
examination  of  protozoans.  Coreq   BIOSC,"  403. 

BIOSC  (GEN)  405.  H405.  605  Molecular  Ge- 
netics of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  See  GEN  405. 

BIOSC  406,  H406, 606  Introductory  Plant  Tax- 
onomy  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
and  concepts  ot  plant  systeinatics  with  emphasis 
on  the  plants  of  South  C:arolina.  Preq:  \MOl  104 
or  1 1 1  or  BIC^SC:  205.  Coreq:  BIC^SC:  407. 

BIOSC  407,  607  Plant  Taxonomy  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  plant 
taxononjy  with  laboratory  and  field  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  South  Carolina.  Coreq:  BIOSC  406. 

BIOSC  408,  H408, 608  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  3(3,0)  Phylogeny  and  diversity  of 
xertebrates  and  study  ol  their  comparati\'e  mor- 
phology, leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionships and  functioning  of  living  organisms. 
Preq:  BIC^L  104  or  1 1 1.  Coreq:  BIC^SC  409. 

BIOSC  409,  H409,  609  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  Laboratory  2(0,5)  CJomparative 
anatomy  of  representative  vertebrates;  methods 
used  in  preparing  specimens  tor  .study  and  display. 
Coreq:  BIOSC  408. 

BIOSC  410,  610  Limnology  3(3,0)  Detailed  in- 
troduction to  the  physical,  chemical,  arid  biologi- 
cal interrelatioiLships  that  characterize  inland  wa- 
ter environments.  A  fundamental  approach  to  the 
interactions  of  components  of  the  environment 
is  developed  at  a  theoretical  level.  Preq:  junior 
standing  in  a  life  science  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  41 1,  H41 1,  61 1  Limnological  Analyses 
2(1,2)  Examines  a  broad  range  of  topics  covered 
with  both  standing  and  running  fresh  waters. 
About  one-third  of  the  laboratory  exercises  ad- 
dress the  major  physical  components  of  lakes  and 
streams.  The  remainder  provide  rationale  and 
methods  for  quantitative  analyses  of  biota,  as  well 
as  some  integrated  analyses  i>f  whole  ecosystems. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  410  or  443. 

BIOSC  (E  N  R)  41 3  Restoration  Ecology  3(  3,0) 
SeeENR4n. 

BIOSC  (AVS,  MICRO)  414,  H414.  614  Basic 
Immunology  4(3,3)  See  MICRO  414. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  415,615  Insect  Taxonomy  3(  1 ,6)S 
Odd-numbered  years.  See  ENT  41 5. 

BIOSC  (GEN)  416,  616  Recombinant  LWA 
3(3,0)  See  GEN  416. 

BIOSC  417,  617  Marine  Biology  3(3,0)  Survey 
ot  the  organisms  that  live  in  the  sea  and  their 
adaptations  to  the  marine  environment.  Charac- 
teristics of  marine  habitats,  organisms,  and  the 
ecosystems  are  emphasized.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  111, 
or  consent  o(  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  MICRO)  418.  618  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2.4)  See 
GEN  418. 
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BIOSC  420,  H420,  620  Neurobiology  3(3,0) 
Broad  background  in  neurobiology.  Topics  include 
neuroanatomical  structure-fiinction;  conduction  in 
the  neuron;  neurite  growth  and  development;  neu- 
romuscular junction;  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
pharmacology  of  specific  neurotransmitters  and 
receptors;  visual  process;  axoplasmic  transport; 
hypothalamic-pituitary  regulation;  theories  of  be- 
havior; theories  of  learning  and  memory.  Preq: 
RIOCH  301  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  425,  625  Introductory  Mycology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  biology  of  all  the  groups  of 
fungi  and  some  related  organisms,  with  consider- 
ations of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  develop- 
ment, physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative 
forms.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  1 1 1  or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  426, 626  Mycology  Practicum  2(  1 ,2)  Ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  mycological  tech- 
niques, including  isolation,  culture,  identification, 
and  microscopic  study  of  fungi.  Examples  from 
all  major  groups  of  tungi  are  included.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC  425. 

BIOSC  (ENT,  ENTOX)  430,  630  Toxicology 
3(3,0)  See  ENTOX  430. 

BIOSC  432,  H432, 632  Animal  Histology  3(3,0) 
Structural  and  functional  study  of  the  basic  tis- 
sues of  animals  and  tissue  makeup  of  organs.  Em- 
phasis is  on  light  microscopy  level  with  selected 
tissue  studied  at  the  electron  micro.scope  level. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instnictor.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  433. 

BIOSC  433,  H433.  633  Animal  Histology  Labo- 
ratory 2(1,2)  Microscopic  examination  ot  basic 
animal  tissue  types  and  the  tissue  makeup  of  or- 
gans which compri.sc  .systems.  Cnrcq:  BIOSC 432. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  436,  636  Insect  Behavior  3(2,3 )F 
Odd-numbered  years.  See  ENT  436. 

BIOSC  440,  H440,  640  Developmental  Animal 
Biology  3(3,0)  Events  and  mechanisms  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  multicellular  animals. 
Gametogenesis,  fertilization,  embryonic  develop- 
ment, cellular  differentiation,  morphogenesis,  lar- 
val forms  and  metamorphosis,  asexual  reproduc- 
titin,  regeneration,  malignancy,  and  aging  are  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  fundamental  concepts  and  con- 
trol processes.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  305  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Coreq:  BIOSC  450. 

BIOSC  441,  H441,  641  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
basic  ecological  principles  underlying  the  relation- 
ships between  organisms  and  their  biotic  and  abi- 
otic environments.  Includes  physiological,  popu- 
lation, and  community  ecology,  with  applications 
of  each  to  human  ecological  concerns.  Preq:  BIOL 
104,  111  or  BIOSC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  442,  H442,  642  Biogeography  3(3,0) 
Study  of  patterns  of  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  in  space  and  time.  Preq:  BIOSC  302  or 
303  and  304  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  443,  643  Aquatic  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  ecological  principles  and  concepts  as  they 
apply  to  aquatic  environments:  rivers  and  streams, 
lakes  and  ponds,  reservoirs,  swamps,  marshes,  es- 
tuaries, and  marine  systems.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing in  a  life  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 


BIOSC  445,  H445,  645  Ecology  Laboratory 

2(1,2)  Modern  and  classical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  ecological  pR)bIems  discussed  in  BIOSC 
441.  Students  are  introduced  to  field,  laboratory 
and  computer-based  analyses  of  plant  and  animal 
populations  and  communities.  Preq  or  Goreq: 
BIOSC  441. 

BIOSC  446,  H446,  646  Plant  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Ecology  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  bii)ric  and 
abiotic  environments.  Individual  organisms,  pop- 
ulations, and  communities  are  considered  with 
an  emphasis  on  seed  plants  in  terrestrial  environ- 
ments. Preq:  BIOL  104,  111  or  BIOSC  205  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  447,  H447,  647  Plant  Ecology  Labora- 
tory 2(1,2)  Experimental  and  observational  ap- 
proach to  addressing  principles  discussed  in 
BIOSC  446.  Students  are  introduced  to  field  and 
laboratory  methods  involving  individual  organ- 
isms, populations,  and  communities.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC:  446  or  consent  of  mstructor. 

BIOSC  450,  H450,  650  Developmental  Biology 
Laboratory  2(  1 ,2)  Examines  a  broad  range  of  top- 
ics concerned  with  the  development  of  multi-cel- 
lular animals  such  as  gametogenesis,  fertilization, 
embryonic  development,  cell  differentiation,  mor- 
phogenesis, larval  metamorphosis,  and  regenera- 
tion. Laboratory  exerci.ses  provide  the  rationale 
and  methods  for  the  descriptive  and  experimen- 
tal analysis  of  development  in  representative  in- 
vertebrates and  vertebrates.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC 
440  or  ec]uivalent. 

BIOSC  452,  652  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  anatomy,  reproduction, 
and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  vascular  plants. 
Preq:  BIOL  104,  1 1 1  or  BIOSC  205,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  453,  653  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphol- 
ogy Laboratory  2(1,2)  Laboratory  focusing  on 
the  anatomy,  reproduction,  and  phylogenetic  re- 
lation.ships  of  vascular  plants.  Coreq:  BIOSC  452. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  455,  H455,  655  Medical  and  Vet- 
erinary Entomology  3(2, 3)F  Odd-niimbered 
years.  See  ENT  455. 

BIOSC  456,  H456,  656  Medical  and  Veterinary^ 
Parasitology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  parasitism  in 
the  animal  kingdom;  emphasizes  basic  and  applied 
principles  related  to  economically  and  medically 
important  disea.ses.  Classical  and  experimental 
approaches  to  the  study  of  parasitism  are  examined 
in  reference  to  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods. 
Preq:  BIOL  104  or  111.  Coreq:  BIOSC  457. 

BIOSC  457,  H4 57,  657  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Parasitology  Laboratory  2(1,2)  Laboratory  to  re- 
inforce material  presented  in  BIOSC  456.  Intro- 
duces students  to  both  live  and  preserved  human/ 
animal  parasites.  Also  introduces  techniques  used 
in  collection,  preservation,  and  examination  of 
animal  parasites.  Coreq:  BIOSC  456. 

BIOSC  458,  H458,  658  Cell  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  of 
cell  function  emphasizing  bioenergetics  and  mem- 
brane phenomena.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


BIOSC  459,  H459,  659  Systems  Physiology 

3(3,0)  Physiological  systems  of  vertebrates  and 
their  homeostatic  controls.  Function  of  the  ma- 
jor physiological  systems  is  described  in  terms  of 
anatomical  structure  and  chemical  and  physical 
principles.  Preq:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  460,  660  Systems  Physiology  Laboratory 
2(1,2)  Modem  and  cla.ssical  experimental  meth- 
ods are  used  to  demonstrate  fundamental  physi- 
ological principles  discussed  in  BIOSC-  459.  Stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  computer-aided  data  ac- 
quisition and  computer  simulations  of  physiologi- 
cal function.  Preq  w  Cweq:  BIOSC  459. 

BIOSC  461,  H461,  661  Cell  Biology  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  analysis  of  how  and  where  intracellular  and 
extracellular  molecules  control  general  and  spe- 
cific cellular  functions  such  as  gene  expression, 
.secretion,  motility,  signaling,  cell-cycle  control 
and  differentiation.  Taught  and  graded  at  a  level 
where  students  are  expected  to  infer  from  and  in- 
tegrate cellular  events.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

BIOSC  462,  662  Cell  Biology  Laboratory  2(1 ,2) 
Accompanies  BIOSC  461;  focuses  on  molecular 
and  microscopic  analysis  of  eukaryotic  cells. 
Coreq:  BIOSC  461. 

BIOSC  464,  664  Mammalogy  3(2,3)  Origin,  exo- 
lution,  distribution,  structure,  and  function  of 
mammals,  with  laboratory  emphasis  on  the  mam- 
mals of  South  Carolina.  Field  collection  required. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  HORT)  465,  665  Plant  Molecu- 
lar Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

BIOSC  468,  668  Herpetology  3(2,3)  Systemat- 
ics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Laboratory 
study  of  morphology  and  identification  of  world 
families  and  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all  southeast- 
ern species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC 
303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT,  WEB)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1, 6)S  Odd-numbered  years.  See  ENT 
469. 

BIOSC  470,  H470,  670  Animal  Behavior  3(3,0) 
Historical  and  modern  developments  in  animal 
behavior  emphasizing  the  evolutionary  and  eco- 
logical determinants  of  behavior.  A  .synthesis  of 
ethology  and  comparative  psychology.  Preq: 
BIOSC  302  or  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  471,  671  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  that  explore  the  be- 
havior of  animals.  Emphasis  is  on  behavioral  ob- 
servation and  analysis  and  presentation  of  find- 
ings in  a  report  format.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  470 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  472,  672  Ornithology  4(3,3)  Biology  of 
birds:  their  origin  and  diversification,  adaptations, 
phylogeny,  classification,  structure  and  function, 
behavior,  ecology',  and  biogeography.  Field  identi- 
fication is  emphasized,  and  field  trips  are  required. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  con.sent  of  instnictor. 
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BIOSC  475,  H475,  675  Comparative  Physiol- 
«KV  3(^,0)  PhysioloKiLal  systems  iifinverteHratos 
;iiiJ  verrehr;ites  with  emphasis  on  environmental 
adaptation.  Physioloyical  principles  as  they  relate 
to  metabolism,  thermoregulation,  osmorejjiila- 
tion,  respiration,  anil  neural  anJ  inte>,Tative  physi- 
ology. Prcq:  One  year  each  of  hiolo^'y,  chemistry, 
anJ  physics  or  consent  o!  instructor. 

BIOSC  476,  H476,  676  Comparative  Physiol- 
ogy Laboratory  2(1,2)  Moilern  classical  experi- 
mental methods  are  useil  to  demtmstrate  funda- 
mental physiolonical  principles  discussed  in 
IMC^St ;  475.  Students  are  introduced  to  computer- 
aided  data  acquisition  and  manipulation  as  well 
as  computer  simulations  of  physiolojjical  function. 
Preq  in  Coreci  BIOSC  475. 

BIOSC  477.  677  IchthyoloKy  3(2,3)  Systemat- 
ics,  life  history,  distribution,  ccolony,  and  current 
literature  of  fi.sh.  Laboratory  study  of  morpholofjy 
and  identification  of  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all 
MUitheastem  species.  Field  trips  are  required,  /'ret): 
BIOSC  50?  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (AVS)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
of  neuro-endocrine  integration  and  ht>meostatic 
maintenance  in  vertebrates.  Comparative  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  various  endocrine  tis- 
sues and  hormone  chemistry  and  modes  of  action 
are  considered.  Pret|;  BIOSC  303,  organic  chem- 
istry, or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  486  Natural  History  3(3,0)  Interdiscipli- 
nary examination,  through  readings  and  critical 
discussion,  of  concepts  of  nature  and  biodiversity 
in  relation  to  himian  endeavors.  Course  seeks  to 
achieve  a  balanced  perspective  from  which  to  seek 
compromises  between  conflicting  views  of  nature. 
Prcq:  BIOSC  441,  44?,  or  446,  or  equivalent,  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  490  Selected  Topics  in  Biological  Sciences 
1-4(1-4,0-9)  C^omprehensive  study  of  selected 
topics  not  covered  in  other  course  offerings.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maxiinum  of  eight  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  491 ,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biological 
Sciences  2-4(0,6-12)  Research  problems  in  se- 
lected areas  of  biological  sciences  to  provide  an  in- 
troduction to  research  planning  and  techniques. 
May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  eight  creilits.  Preq: 
Junior  or  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 

BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Analysis  and 
discussion  of  papers  from  the  primary  literature 
of  the  biological  sciences.  Students  search  the 
primary  literature,  present  and  analyze  selected 
readings.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  either  ENGL 
5 14  or  COMM  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 


BIOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  L.  Dickey,  l\  R.  1  lelms.  R.J.  Kosuiski. 
W.  M.  Sllr^'er,  Cmrrdiruuor;  Assmaw  Pri)jessiirs:  R. 
A.  Garcia.  C.  K.  Revis- Wagner,  A.  D.  Smith.  J.  A. 
Waldvogel;  A.vsi.stfliit  Professms:  K.  D.  Layfield,  M. 
V.  Rupperr,  S.  A.  Sparace;  Lecturers:  J.  R. 
("ummings.  V.  C'.  Minor 

BIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  I  4(3,3)  First  m  a 
two-semester  general  education  sequence  cover- 
ing fundamental  biological  concepts.  Emphasizes 
the  prt>cess  of  scientific  inquiry  applied  to  evolu- 
tion, cell  structure  and  function,  genetics,  and  me- 
tabolism. Develops  biological  literacy  by  apply- 
ing concepts  to  important  issues  in  everyilay  life. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  received  credit 
for  BIOL  1 10/1 1 1  or  RIOL  103/104. 

BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  II  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  BK^L  101,  emphasizing  the  process 
of  scientific  inquiry  applied  to  biodiversity,  ,ini- 
mal  and  plant  structure  and  function,  ecology,  and 
human  impact  on  the  environment.  Develops 
practical  biokigical  literacy  by  applying  concepts 
to  important  i.ssues  in  everyday  life.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  BIOL  1 10/ 
1 1 1  or  BIOL  103/104.  Preq:  BIOL  101. 

BIOL  103,  H103  General  Biology  I  4(3,3)  First 
in  a  two-semester  sequence  on  the  fundamentals 
of  biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  emphasize  the 
structural,  molecular,  and  energetic  basis  of  cel- 
lular activities,  fundamentals  of  genetic  variabil- 
ity, reproductive  .strategies  of  j)rganisms,  and  sci- 
entific processes.  Diversity  of  animals  and  prin- 
ciples of  evolution  are  introduced.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  follow- 
ing combinations:  BIOL  1 10/1 1 1  or  103/104,  de- 
pendent on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

BIOL  104,  HI 04  General  Biology  II  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  BIOL  10?,  emphasizing  animals  and 
plants  as  functional  units,  evolution  and  diver- 
sity of  plants,  and  principles  of  evolution  and  ecol- 
ogy. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only 
one  ofthe  following  combinations:  BIOL  1 10/1 1 1 
or  103/104,  dependent  on  the  requirements  for 
the  major.  Preq:  BiOL  10?. 

BIOL  109  Introduction  to  Life  Science  4(3,3) 
Surx'ey  of  topics  in  botany,  zoology,  microbiology, 
and  ecology  emphasizing  comprehension  and  prac- 
tical application  of  life-science  concepts  to  experi- 
ments and  activities  for  the  elementary'  schix)l  class- 
room. Enrollment  priority  will  be  given  to  Early 
Childhood  and  Elementary  Education  majors. 

BIOL  1 10,  HI  10  Principles  of  Biology  I  5(4,3) 
Introductory  course  designed  for  students  major- 
ing in  biological  disciplines.  Integrates  lecture  and 
laboratory  and  emphasizes  a  modern,  quantitative, 
and  experimental  approach  to  explanations  of 
structure,  composition,  dynamics,  interactiims.  and 
evolution  of  cells  and  organisms.  High  .school 
chemistry  is  recommended.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  combi- 
nations: BIOL  1 10/1 1 1  or  103/104,  dependent  on 
the  requirements  for  the  major.  Ctrreq:  CH  101. 


BIOL  1 1 1,  HI  1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II  5(4.3) 

( ioniituiation  of  BIOL  1 10;  emphasizes  the  study 
of  plants  and  animals  as  functional  organisms  and 
the  principles  of  ecology.  Oedit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  combi- 
nations: BIOL  1  lO/l  1 1  or  10?/104.depi-ndent  on 
the  requirements  for  the  major.  Preq:  BIOL  1 10. 
BIOL  201  Biotechnology  and  SiKiety  3(3.0)  In- 
trixluction  to  the  theories,  fields,  and  application, 
of  biotechnology  including  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  genes  and  their  manipulation  to  improve 
plant  and  animal  productivity  and  human  health. 
Individual  case  studies  are  examined  including 
social  and  ethical  issues  surrounding  biotechnol- 
ogy-ba,sed  research  and  development.  Not  open 
to  Cjenetics  majors.  Preq:  BIOL  102  or  equiva- 
lent, or  ct>nsent  ofthe  instructor. 

BIOSYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 

Pro/e,s.s.,r.s:  W.  II.  Allen,  Chan;  D.  E.  Brune,  R.  R. 
Dodd.  Y.  J.  Han,  D.  E.  Linvill;  Associaie  Professcrrs: 
C.  M.  Drapcho,  T.  H.  Walker;  Aswumt  Pmfessm: 
T.  O,  Owino 

B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth- 
ods 2(1.3)  Introduction  ti>  machine  and  struc- 
ture fabrication  for  biosystems.  Topics  include 
metallurgy,  arc  and  gas  welding,  fasteners,  plas- 
tics, and  protective  coatings.  Preq:  E  M  201. 
Corcc);  E  G  209. 

B  E  221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
2(1.3)  Fundamentals  of  land  measurement  and 
traverse  computations.  Surveying  practice  in 
traverse  and  topographic  sur\'eys  preliminary  to 
design  of  techniques  and  ci>nstniction  of  structures 
for  resource  management.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and  Sedi- 
mentology  3(3.0)  [W.l]  Fundamental  relation- 
ships governing  rainfall  disposition  are  used  as 
bases  for  defining  the  hydrology  of  watersheds. 
Application  of  modeling  techniques  appropriate 
for  runoff  and  sediment  contri>l  is  emphasized. 
Preq:  PHYS  122.  Coreq:  CSENV  202. 

B  E  333  Environmental  Modification  2(2.0)  Prin- 
ciples of  environmental  modification  andcontnil 
including  energy  exchange,  psychrometrics,  heat 
and  moisture  balance,  biological  interactions, 
control  systems,  and  basic  elements  of  heating, 
ventilation,  and  air  conditioning.  Preq:  PHYS 
221;  M  E  ?10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  350,  H350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Bio- 
systems 2(1,3)  MicHKomputer  intcrtacing  and 
digital  control  are  studied  for  application  to  agri- 
culture, aquaculture,  biotechnology,  and  other 
biosystems.  Topics  include  digital  electronic  circuits 
and  components.  micuKomputer  architecture  and 
interfacing.  Preq:  E  C  E  307.  MTHSC  208. 

B  E  357  Machine  Unit  Operations  2(2.0)  Unit 
operations  of  machines  useful  to  biosystems  engi- 
neers are  studied  from  a  functional  and  applica- 
tions approach.  Machine  cost  analysis  is  included. 
Preq:  B  E  214.  E  M  201.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  362,  H362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosys- 
tems 3(2.3)  Topics  include  energy  rei|uirements 
of  biosystems,  direct  energy  conversion  methixls, 
characteristics  of  energy  sources,  and  economics. 
Energy  conversion  methods  used  in  biosystems 
and  their  limitations  are  presented.  Preq:  M  E  3 10. 
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B  E  364  Non-Point  Source  Pollution  Management 
and  Control  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  (it'envlninmen- 
tal  enfjineering;  includes  quantification  of  environ- 
mental impact  and  ecc»ystem  management  related 
to  non-point  source  environmental  contaminants 
and  nutrients  and  planning  and  design  of  waste 
management  systems.  Preq:  One  year  of  chemis- 
try', junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  370  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  internship  with 
an  approved  employer  involved  with  hiosystems 
engineering  endeavors.  A  minimum  1  30  hours  ot 
supervised  responsibility  is  required  per  credit 
hour.  Evaluation  is  based  on  activity  journal,  writ- 
ten/oral report,  and  an  evaluation  from  the  su- 
pervisor. May  he  repeated  for  a  ma.ximum  of  three 
credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Prei^  junior 
standing  and  departmental  consent. 

B  E  (CSENV)  408,  608  Land  Treatment  of 
Wastewater  and  Sludges  3(  3,0)  See  CSENV  408. 

B  E  416,  H416,  616  Biosystems  Engineering 
Capstone  Design  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  me- 
chanical design  with  applications  to  biosystems, 
biomaterials,  and  hioproducts.  Approved  design 
project  is  required.  Preq:  All  required  300-level 
engineering  courses  except  I  E  384  and  B  E  364. 

B  E  42 1  Engineering  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Man- 
agement 2(  1 ,3)  Fundamentals  of  design  related  to 
drainage  of  lands,  irrigation,  and  modification  of 
the  microenvironment  for  optimum  productivity 
are  presented.  Preq:  MTHSC  208.  Coreq:  C  E  34 1 . 

B  E  (CH  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Use  of  microorganisms  and  enzymes  for  the 
production  of  chemical  feedstocks,  single-cell  pro- 
tein, antibiotics,  and  other  fermentation  products. 
Topics  include  kinetics  and  energetics  of  micro- 
bial metabolism,  design  and  analysis  of  reactors  for 
microbial  growth  and  enzyme-catalyzed  reactions, 
and  considerations  of  scale-up,  mass  transfer,  and 
sterilization  during  reactor  design.  Preq:  B  E  430, 
BIOCH  301,  MICRO  305  (for  Biosystems  Engi- 
neering majors);  Coreq:  CH  E  3 1 2, 450  (for  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  majors). 

B  E  430,  630  Problem  Solving  Methods  and  Mod- 
els in  Biosystems  Engineering  3(3,0)  Fundamen- 
tals of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  ot 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  phenomena  ap- 
plied to  biosystems  engineering.  Topics  include 
the  modeling  process,  problem  solving  methods, 
numerical  techniciues,  estimating  model  coeffi- 
cients, validation,  and  classic  models  used  in 
biosystems,  biomedical,  environmental  and  agri- 
cultural engineering.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  305 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  ME  310  or  in- 
stniction  in  thermodynamics. 

B  E  431,  631  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 
2(2,0)  Analysis  and  design  of  structures  and  stati- 
cally determinant  components  with  emphasis  on 
vx'ood.  Preq:  C  E  200  or  E  M  304. 

B  E  435,  635  Applications  in  Biotechnology  En- 
gineering 3(2,3)  Bioengineering  principles  applied 
to  the  expanding  fields  of  agricultural  biotechnol- 
ogy, ecotechnology,  and  biomedical  technology. 
Specific  applications  include  waste  treatment  and 
ectilogical  engineering,  bioreactor  propagation  of 
plant  and  animal  cells  and  tissues,  applied  genomics 
and  synthetic  seed  production,  biosensors  and  bio- 
monitoring,  biological  implants  and  materials 
biocompatibility.  Preq:  B  E  (CH  E)  428. 


B  E  442,  642  Properties  and  Processing  of  Bio- 
logical Products  2(1,3)  Study  of  engineering 
properties  of  biological  materials  and  their  unique- 
ness as  design  restraints  on  systems  for  handling, 
processing  and  preserving  biological  products. 
Preq:  B  E  33^,  C:  E  541,  EM  504,  M  E  310. 

B  E  450,  H450,  650  Instrumentation  for  Biosys- 
tems Engineers  3(2,3)  [C.l]  Overview  of  mod- 
ern instrumentation  techniques  for  biosystems. 
Laboratory  use  of  equipment  is  emphasized.  Topics 
include  performance  characteristics  of  instniments, 
analog-signal  conditioning,  transducer  theory  and 
applications,  and  digital  sy.stems  for  data  acquisi- 
tion and  control.  Preq:  B  E  350,  familiarity  with 
computer  programming,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  (EE&S,  FOR)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources 
Engineering  1(0,2)  Topics  dealing  with  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  land,  air,  water,  and  related 
resources  are  covered  by  seminar  with  instructor 
and  invited  lecturers.  Current  environmental  and/ 
or  resource  conservation  issues  are  addressed.  Preq: 
Senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Management 
2(1,3)  [W.  1]  Research  project  is  conducted  on  a 
biosystems  engineering  problem.  Engmeering  eco- 
nomics, engineering  creativity,  and  project  man- 
agement are  incorporated  in  addition  to  commu- 
nication skills.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  an  engi- 
neering curriculum. 

B  E  473  Special  Topics  in  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing 1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  special 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is 
on  independent  pursuit  of  detailed  investigations. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Se- 
nior standing  and  consent  of  department. 

B  E  (EE&S,  I  E)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  See  EE&.S  484. 

BUSINESS 

BUS  101  Business  Foundations  1(1,0)  Overview 
of  the  business  environment.  Topics  include  the 
economic  and  legal  foundations  of  business  and 
an  introduction  to  the  human  resources,  market- 
ing, operations,  and  financial  functions  of  global 
businesses.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

CALHOUN  HONORS  SEMINAR 

The  fulhiwing  counes  may  he  ujkcn  in  satisfy  Accrcdtiaunn  Bnard 
ftrr  Engineering  and  Technokigy  (ABET)  rcqiuTements  fin  depth  in 
humanities  and  sixial  sciences  by  pairingor  sequencing  xvith  humani- 
ties or  social  science  subject  areas  as  designated  in  the  syttal^us  for 
each  Calhoun  Htmtrrs  Semijutr  course  offering. 

CHS  H201  Structures  and  Society  3(3,0)  In- 
terdisciplinary honors  seminar  that  examines  se- 
lected structures  regarded  as  monuments  to  artis- 
tic creativity  and  technological  genius  and  the 
ways  that  structures  affect  and  are  affected  by  the 
societies  that  produce  them.  Preq:  Membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H202  Science,  Culture,  and  Human  Val- 
ues 3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors  seminar  that 
unifies  natural  scientific,  social  scientific,  and  hu- 
manistic disciplines  into  a  holistic  view  of  the 
modern  world  and  its  future.  May  be  repeated  for 


a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H203  Society,  Art,  and  Humanities  3(3,0) 
Combines  readings  and  methodologies  from  the 
social  sciences,  arts,  and  humanities  to  study  the 
interrelationships  among  the  disciplines  and  their 
societal  effects.  Subjects  vary.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  ('alhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H204  Honors  Study/Travel  1(0,3)  Study/ 
travel  experience  related  to  a  three  credit  C'alhoun 
Honors  Seminar.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors 
College  Program. 

CHS  H205  Methods  of  Interpretation  1(1,0) 
Seminar  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret  docu- 
ments, works  of  art,  structures,  and  scholarly  ma- 
terials related  to  a  three  credit  Calhoun  Honors 
Seminar.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H400  Honors  Contract  0(0,0)  Advanced 
study  and  research  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
any  300— 400-level  course.  Contract  requires  prior 
approval  by  instructor  and  Honors  Director.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  May  be  repeated  once,  but 
only  if  in  conjunction  with  different  course.  Preq: 
Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

CERAMIC  AND  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  S.  B.  Bhaduri,  D.  A. 
Brosnan,  M.J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  Director;  B.  C. 
Goswami,  C.  W.  Jarvis,  B.  I.  Lee,  H.  j.  Rack,  C.  D. 
Rogers,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate  Professors:  J.  M. 
Ballato,  S.  H.  Foulger,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  E.  C.  Skaar, 
T.  D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  J.  Luo, 
I.  A.  Luzinov 

C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 
3(3,0)  Beginning  course  in  materials  science  de- 
signed primarily  for  engineering  students.  Study 
of  the  relation  between  the  electrical,  mechani- 
cal, and  thermal  properties  of  products  and  the 
structure  and  composition  of  these  products.  All 
levels  of  structure  are  considered  from  gross  struc- 
tures easily  visible  to  the  eye  through  electronic 
structure  of  atoms.  Preq:  CH  102,  MTHSC  108. 

C  M  E  221  Materials  Processing  I  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction into  the  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
cessing/manufacturing of  ceramic,  polymeric,  and 
metallic  materials.  Coreq:  C  M  E  225. 

C  M  E  222  Materials  Processing  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  C  M  E  221  describing  the  principles 
underlying  the  processing/manufacturing  of  ce- 
ramic, polymeric,  and  metallic  materials.  Preq: 
CME221;Coreq;CME242. 

C  M  E  225  Structure  of  Materials  3(3,0)  Intro- 
ductory course  in  fundamentals  of  atomic  bonding 
as  it  relates  to  crystal  structure  and  the  resulting 
properties  of  metals,  ceramics,  and  polymers.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  influence  of  crystallogra- 
phy and  microstructure  on  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal performance  of  materials.  Preq:  CH  102,  PHYS 
122,  MTHSC  108. 
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C  M  E  226  Thermodynamics  of  Materials  i(  J.O) 
Introduction  to  physic;il  l;iws  that  Kovcm  the  i.\\ui- 
lihrjum  products  of  chemical  and  thermal  reactions. 
Covers  the  three  laws  of  thermodynamics,  phase 
equilihria,  energy  requirements  tor  reactions,  ma- 
terial corrosion,  and  envinmmental  stahility.  Preq: 
CH  102,  MTHSC  108;  drrecv  PHYS  221. 

C  M  E  227  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0)  Kinetic 
a.spects  of  mass,  heat,  ,iiid  fluid  transport  as  they 
relate  to  the  processing;  and  performance  of  mate- 
rials. Preq:  C  M  E  226;  Cmeq:  MTHSC  208. 

C  M  E  228  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials  Pro- 
cessing and  Applications  3(3,0)  Teaches  students 
to  use  single  ctunponcnt,  binary,  and  ternary  pha.se 
diagrams  to  analyze  material  processing  routes  and 
utilization.  Reaction  pathways  hy  which  material 
microstructure  evolves  and  the  relationship  of 
reaction  pathway  to  equilibrium  phase  diagrams 
are  considered,  as  are  material  interactions/deg- 
radation during  use.  Preq:  C  M  E  226. 

C  M  E  241  Metrics  Laborator>'  1(0,3)  Provides 
basic  knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  and  test- 
ing priKedures  used  to  evaluate  materials.  Sampling 
procedures,  calculation  of  averages,  confidence 
intervals,  WeibuU  statistics,  precision  and  accuracy 
to  enable  quality  decision  making  are  included. 
Cort'q.CME221. 

C  M  E  242  Fabrication  and  Microscopy  Labora- 
tory 2(0,6)  [O.l]  Laboratory  demonstrating  how 
useful  engineering  products  and  components  may 
be  fabricated.  Statistical  experimental  design  and 
ANOVA  are  introduced  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
processing  inputs  on  material  properties.  Sampling 
and  sample  preparation  methods  and  optical  mi- 
croscopy analysis  are  pre.sented.  Preq:  C  M  E  225, 
241;C(m}.CME222. 

C  M  E  H300  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram with  current  research  issues  in  the  profession. 
TTiis  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research  pro- 
posal for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  admission  to  depart- 
mental honors  program. 

C  M  E  303  Noncrystalline  Materials  3(3,0)  Basic 
course  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  noncrystalline 
state.  Topics  include  cooling  kinetics  and  effects 
i>n  formation,  as  well  as  physical  properties  of  non- 
crystalline substances,  in  metallic,  polymeric,  and 
ceramic  systems.  Preq:  C  M  E  228,  320. 

C  M  E  320  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Covers  the  microstnictural  basis  of  defor- 
mation and  fracture  in  ceramic,  metallic,  and  poly- 
meric systems.  Preq:  C  M  E  225,  MTHSC  208. 

C  M  E  321  Characterization  of  Materials  3(3,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  o\er\iew  of  the  com- 
monly used  materials  characterization  techniques, 
including  x-ray  diffraction,  thermal  analysis,  ini- 
cR«copy,  and  surface  analysis.  Preq:  C  M  E  225; 
Coreq;  CM  E  341. 

C  M  E  322  Thermal  Processing  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Description  and  analysis  of  thermal  pro- 
cessing steps.  Treatment  using  the  fundamental 
science  of  processes  and  the  engineering  of  com- 
mercial scale  equipment.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  sintering,  nucleation  and  growth,  stress 
relief.  Thermal  analysis  and  pha.se  transformation 
proce.sses  are  also  discus.sed.  Preq;  C  M  E  227,  228; 
Core(}.CME341. 


C  M  E  32  3  Combustion  Systems  and  Environ- 
mental Emissions  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  burners,  burner  controls,  firing  atmo- 
spheres, hydrocarbim  fuels,  and  other  energy  re- 
sources to  industrial  kilns,  furnaces,  and  firing 
operations.  Topics  include  energy  resources,  fuel 
chemistry,  combustion  analysis,  ratio  control  sys- 
tems, flow  and  pressure  measurement  and  con- 
trol, kiln  atmosphere  controls,  industrial  burners, 
andflame.s.  Prcq.C:ME226,  322. 

C  M  E  330  Powder  Processing  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  cause-and-effect  relationship  in  particulate 
suspensions  controlling  rheological  behavior,  po- 
rosity, packing  densities,  shrinkages,  and  other 
properties  in  powder  .systems.  Topics  include  par- 
ticle size  analysis  techniques  and  measurements, 
particle  packing,  rheological  properties  and  mea- 
surements, surface  area  analysis,  and  interfacial 
chemicals  including  both  flocculants  and  defloc- 
culants.  Preq:  C  M  E  227;  Coreq:  C  M  E  342. 

C  M  E  34 1  Analytical  Methods  and  Phase  Devel- 
opment 2(0,6)  [O.l]  Students  learn  how  to  use 
analytical  tixils  such  as  XRD,  thermal  analysis,  SEM 
and  EDAX  to  characterize  materials,  evaluate  pro- 
cessing effects,  and  determine  failure  modes.  Pro- 
vides understanding  of  ht)w  thermtidynamics  and 
kinetics  affect  the  development  of  phases  in  mate- 
rials. Preq:  C  M  E  242;  Corcq:  C  M  E  321. 

C  M  E  342  Structure/Property  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
[W.l]  Provides  a  basic  understanding  of  how  mi- 
crostructure interrelationships  and  processes  affect 
the  physical  properties  of  materials  and  how  envi- 
ronmental effects  modify  stnicture  and  mechani- 
cal behavior  of  materials.  Preq:  C  M  E  341,  320. 

C  M  E  361  Processing  of  Metals  and  Their  Com- 
posites 3(3,0)  Examines  the  control  of  micro- 
structure-property  relationships  in  metallic  ma- 
terials and  their  composites  through  development 
and  selection  of  innovative  manufacturing  meth- 
ods. Preq:  C  M  E  222,  227,  320. 

C  M  E  H395  Honors  Research  I  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic 
and  Materials  Engineering  faculty  member.  Preq: 
CM  E222,  227,228. 

C  M  E  402,  602  Solid  State  Materials  3(3,0)  Dis- 
cussion of  the  properties  of  solids  as  related  to  struc- 
ture and  bonding  with  emphasis  on  electronic 
materials.  Band  stmcture  theory,  electronic,  and 
optical  properties  are  treated.  Preq:  C  M  E  225, 
PHYS  221,  MTHSC  208. 

C  M  E  407  Senior  Capstone  Design  3(1,6)  [C.l, 
0. 1 ,  W.  1]  Work  with  industrial  partners  who  have 
materials  related  processes  or  product  problems. 
Emphasizes  interdisciplinary  team  approach  and 
global  perspective  of  products  and  problems.  Criti- 
cal thinking,  group  effectiveness  and  problem  solv- 
ing with  materials  and  prtxesses.  Collaborative  ef- 
forts between  industry  and  student  academic  teams 
are  employed.  Preq:  C  M  E  441. 1  E  384. 

CME416,  616  Electrical  Properties  of  Materi- 
als 3(3,0)  Covers  a  range  of  topics  dealing  with 
electrical  and  magnetic  materials.  Topics  include 
metal  and  polymer  conductors,  insulators,  ceramic 
and  polymer  materials  for  dielectric  applications, 
and  ferroelectric,  piezoelectric,  pyroelectric,  and 
electrooptic  materials.  Metal  and  ceramic  mag- 
netic materials  are  also  discussed. 


C  M  E  418,  6IH  Process  Control  3(3,0)  Process 
control  techniques  and  apparatus  with  p.inicular 
emphasis  on  tem|xraiure  measurement  and  con- 
trol systems.  Application  of  lab»>ral<iry  techniques 
to  the  control  of  product  quality  and  prtKress  effi- 
ciency is  included.  Preq:  C  M  E  30).  3)0.  )61. 

C  M  E  424,  624  Optical  Materials  and  Their  Ap- 
plications 3(3,0)  IntriKluces  the  interaction  o( 
materials  with  light.  Specific  topics  include  fun- 
damental optical  properties,  materials  synthesis, 
optical  fiber  and  planar  waveguides,  and  the  com- 
ponentry' and  systents-level  aspects  of  optical  com- 
munication  systems.  Preq:  ('ME  303,  402. 

C  M  E  425,  625  Micromechanical  Behavior  of 
Materials  3(3,0)  C^msiders  advanced  concepts 
of  microstructure-deformation-fracture  interrela- 
tionships in  engineering  materials.  Preq:  C  M  E 
320,  342. 

C  M  E  43 1 ,  63 1  Advanced  Ceramic  Processing 
3(3,0)  Provides  advanced  study  of  ceramic  form- 
ing processes.  Focus  is  on  the  many  types  of  ce- 
ramic forming  processes,  such  as  slip  casting,  ex- 
trusion, dry  pressing,  filter  pressing,  and  plastic 
forming.  Preq:  C  M  E  330. 

C  M  E  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Plant  layout  and  design  for  manu- 
facturing of  ceramic  products.  Emphasizes  proce.ss 
control  and  verification  of  processing  results. 
Adaptation  of  computers  in  process  simulation/ 
robotics.  Use  of  programmable  logic  controllers 
and  robotics  in  processing.  Precj.  CM  E418,431. 

C  M  E  441  Manufacturing  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
[W.l]  Provides  students  with  the  understanding 
of  process  optimization.  Use  of  complex  experi- 
mental design  schemes  to  elucidate  the  interrela- 
tionships between  processing,  microstructural  de- 
velopment, and  resulting  properties  is  emphasized. 
Preq:  C  M  E  342;  Coreq:  C  M  E  418. 

C  M  E  460,  660  Metals  and  Their  Composites 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  control  of  microstructure- 
property  relationships  in  metallic  materials  and 
their  composites  through  development  and  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  thermal  processing  pnxiedures. 
Preq:  C  M  E  322,  342. 

C  M  E  (BIO  E)  480,  680  Research  Principles 
and  Concepts  1(  1 ,0)  See  BIO  E  480. 

C  M  E  490,  H490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Ce- 
ramic Engineering  l-3(  1-3,0)  Study  of  topics  not 
ordinarily  covered  in  other  courses.  Tiught  as  the 
need  arises.  Typical  topics  could  include  current 
research  in  a  specific  area  or  technological  ad- 
vances. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  M  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic 
and  Materials  Engineering  faculty  member  Preq: 
CMEH395. 

C  M  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted 
in  C  M  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  C  M  E  H495. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  D.  D.  Edie,  C.  H.  GcuKiing,  J.  G. 
Giiodwin,  Jr.,  Chair;  S.  S.  Melsheimer,  A.  A.  Ogale, 
M.  C.  Thies;  Associate  Professors:  D.  A.  Bruce,  S. 
W.  Harcum,  D.  E.  Hirt,  S.  M.  Kilhey  II,  R.  W.  Rice; 
Assistant  Professors:  G.  M.  Harrison,  S.  M.  Husscm, 
A.  T.  Metters 

CH  E  2 1 1  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 4(3,2)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts 
of  chemical  engineering,  including  mass  and  en- 
ergy balances,  PVT  relationships  for  gases  and 
vapors,  and  elementary  phase  equilibria;  problem- 
solving  and  computer  skills  are  developed  in  lab. 
Preq:  CH  102,  ENGR  120,  PHYS  122. 

CH  E  220  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics I  3(3,0)  Tiipics  include  first  and  second  laws 
of  thermodynamics,  ideal  gases,  PVT  properties 
of  real  fluids,  energy  balances  with  chemical  re- 
actions, and  thermodynamic  properties  of  real  flu- 
ids. Preq:  CH  E  21 1,  MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  H300  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors 
Program  with  current  research  issues  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  assists  the  student  in  preparing  a  re- 
search proposal  for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Admission  to  departmental 
honors  program.  Junior  standing. 

CH  E  307  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  I  3(2,3) 
[O.l,  W.l]  Laboratory  work  in  the  unit  opera- 
tions of  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation. 
Stress  is  on  the  relation  between  theory  and  ex- 
perimental results  and  the  statistical  interpreta- 
tion of  those  results  and  cin  report  preparation  and 
presentation.  Preq:  CH  E  220,  311,  E  G  209. 
Coreq:  EX  ST  41 1  or  MTHSC  302. 

CH  E  3 1 1  Fluid  Flow  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  fluid 
flow  and  the  application  of  theory  to  chemical 
engineering  unit  operations,  such  as  pumps,  com- 
pressors, and  fluidization.  Preq:  CH  E  211, 
MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  312  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  basics  of  heat  transmission  and  mass  trans- 
port. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  its 
application  to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  220,  311. 

CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  fundamental  properties  and  behav- 
ior of  engineering  materials,  with  emphasis  on  poly- 
mers, metals,  ceramics,  and  composite  materials. 
Preq:  CH  E  211.  Coreq:  CH  223,  CH  E  220. 

CH  E  32 1  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CH  E  220.  Topics 
include  thermodynamics  of  power  cycles  and  re- 
frigeration/liquefaction, thermodynamic  proper- 
ties of  homogeneous  mixtures,  phase  equilibria, 
and  chemical  reaction  equilibria.  Preq;  CH  E  220, 
MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  344  Chemical  Engineering  Junior  Seminar 
1(1,0)  Preparation  of  junior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Tmiely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration, 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  graduate  school, 
and  management  of  personal  finances.  Outside 
speakers  are  used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E  312,  Junior  standing  in 
Chemical  Engineering. 


CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control  3(3,0) 

Mathematical  analysis  of  the  dynamic  response 
of  process  systems.  Basic  automatic  control  theory 
and  design  of  control  systems  for  process  applica- 
tions. Preq:  CH  E  3 1 1 ,  MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  H395  Honors  Research  I  3(0,9)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Chemical  Engi- 
neering faculty  member.  Preq:  CH  E  H300  or  con- 
sent of  department  honors  coordinator. 

CH  E  401,  601  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  single  and  multi-dimen- 
sional steady-state  and  transient  problems  in  mo- 
mentum, energy,  and  mass  transfer.  Both  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  these  mechanisms  are 
stressed.  Preq:  CH  E  312,  MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  II  3(1,6) 
[O.l,  W.l JF  Continuation  i)f  CH  E  307  with  ex- 
periments primarily  on  the  diffusional  operations. 
Additional  lecture  material  on  report  writing  and 
general  techniques  for  experimental  measure- 
ments and  analysis  of  data,  including  statistical 
design  of  experiments.  Preq:  CH  E  307,  312. 

CH  E  412,  612  Polymer  Engineering  3(3,0)  De- 
sign-oriented counse  in  synthetic  polymers.  Top- 
ics include  reacttir  design  used  in  polymer  pro- 
duction, effect  of  step  versus  addition  kinetics  on 
reactor  design,  epoxy  curing  reactions,  polymer 
solubility,  influence  of  polymerization  and  pro- 
cessing conditions  on  polymer  crystallinity.  Preq: 
CH  224  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  E  413  Separation  Processes  3(3,0)  [C.l] 
Study  of  gas-liquid  and  liquid-liquid  separation 
techniques  with  emphasis  on  gas  absorption, 
distillation,  and  liquid-liquid  extraction.  Preq:  CH 
332,  CHE  312,  321. 

CH  E  (B  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(3,0)  See  BE  428. 

CH  E  43  1  Process  Development,  Design,  and  Op- 
timization of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  I 
3(2,3)  Steps  in  creating  a  chemical  process  design 
from  original  concept  to  successful  completion  and 
operation  of  the  plant.  Topics  include  engineering 
economics,  systems  and  analysis,  simulation,  opti- 
mization, process-equipment  sizing,  selection,  and 
costing.  Preq:  CH  E  307,  312.  Coreq:  CH  E  41 3. 

CH  E  432  Process  Development,  Design,  and  Op- 
timization of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  II 
5  (1,1 2)  [O.l.  W.l]  Continuation  of  CHE  431. 
Principles  ot  process  development,  design,  and  op- 
timization are  applied  in  a  comprehensive  prob- 
lem carried  from  a  general  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem to  detailed  design  and  economic  evaluations. 
Preq:  CH  E  321,  353,  407,  413,  and  450  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

CH  E  443  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 
I  1(1,0)  Preparation  of  senior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration, 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  and  manage- 
ment of  personal  finances.  Outside  speakers  are 
used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
CH  E  312,  Senior  standing  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. Coreq:  CH  E  431. 


CH  E  444  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 

II  1(  1,0)  [O.l]  Working  in  groups,  students  present 
and  di.scuss  topics  related  to  professional  praci  u  i. , 
ethics,  business,  industrial  safety,  the environiiKiii , 
and  selected  technical  subjects  of  interest  to  socilI  y. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E  344  or  44  3. 
Coreq:  CH  E  432. 

CH  E  445  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  Topics  not  covered  in  other  courses, 
emphasizing  current  literature,  research,  and  prac- 
tice of  chemical  engineering.  Topics  vary  from  year 
to  year.  May  be  repeated,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CH  E  450,  650  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
3(3, 0)F  Review  of  kinetics  of  chemical  reactions 
and  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  and  design  of 
chemical  reactors.  Topics  include  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  reactions,  batch  and  continu- 
ous flow  reaction  systems,  catalysis,  and  design  of 
industrial  reactors.  Preq:  CH  E  312,  321,  CH  332. 

CH  E  491,  H491  Special  Projects  in  Chemical 
Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  requested  by  stu- 
dents or  offered  by  faculty  as  the  need  arises.  Top- 
ics may  include  review  of  current  research  in  an 
area,  technological  advances,  and  national  engi- 
neering goals.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

CH  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  chemical 
engineering  faculty  member.  Preq:  CH  E  H395. 

CH  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted  in 
CH  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  CH  E  H495. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  R.  A.  Abramovitch,  M.  M.  Cooper,  S. 
E.  Creager,  D.  D.  DesMarteau,  R.  K.  Dieter,  L. 
Echegoyen,  Chair;  J.  W.  Huffman,  S.-J.  Hwu,  A.  L. 
Kholodenko,  J.  W.  Kolis,  R.  K.  Marcus,  W.  T 
Pennington,  Y.-P.  Sun;  Associate  Professors:  J.  R. 
Appling,  D.  Perahia,  D.  W.  Smith,  Jr.;  Assistant 
Professors:  D.  P.  Arya,  J.  Brumaghim,  G.  D. 
Chumanov,  G.  P.  Goodyear,  J.  McNeill,  S.  J.  Stuart; 
Lecturers:  K.  A.  Creager,  L.  E.  Echegoyen,  L.  T. 
Eubanks,  ].  G.  Kaup,  A.  Kitaygorodskiy;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor:  M.  L.  Doerr;  Visiting  Instructor; 
B.  S.  Lewis 

CH  101,H101  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Intro- 
duction to  the  elementary  concepts  of  chemistry 
through  classroom  and  laboratory  experience. 
Emphasizes  chemical  reactions  and  the  use  of  sym- 
bolic representation,  the  mole  concept  and  its 
applications  and  molecular  structure.  Credit  to- 
ward a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
101  and  105.  Preq  or  Coreq:  MTHSC  105  or 
higher  placement  in  MTHSC. 

CH  102,  H102  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  101,  treating  solutions,  rates  of 
reactions,  chemical  equilibrium,  electrochemis- 
try, chemistry  of  selected  elements,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  organic  chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  de- 
gree will  be  given  fiir  only  one  of  CH  102  or  106. 
Preq:  CH  lOlwith  a  C  or  better. 
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CH  105  Be){inning  General  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 4(J,3)  EleiiKMitiiry  treatment  ot  prmciplo 
of  general  and  organic  chemistry'  tor  students  in 
liberal  arts,  education,  business,  health  science,  and 
selected  life-science  curricula.  Laborator>'  is  ciH>r- 
dinated  with  lecture.  May  not  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  organic  chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  de- 
gree gi\eii  tor  iinly  one  ot  C^l  1  101  or  105. 

CH  106  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 4(3,3)  Continuation  of  CH  105.  Topics  in 
elementary  organic  chemistry  with  an  emphasis 
on  organic  chemistry  relevant  to  life  processes  are 
developed  in  lx)th  lecture  and  laboratory'.  May  not 
be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  tor  organic  chemistr>'. 
Ocdit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  102  or  106.  Prcq.  CH  105  with  a  C  i>r  bet- 
ter or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation  1(1,0)  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  devoted  to  health 
and  safety  in  chemistry  laboratories;  use  of  the 
chemical  literature;  and  career  planning.  Prcq: 
Registration  in  CH  101. 

CH201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3)  In- 
troduction to  organic  chemistry  emphasiring 
nomenclature,  clas.ses  of  organic  comptninds,  and 
chemistry  of  functional  groups;  for  students  need- 
ing one-.semester  ctnirse  in  organic  chemistry. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
2(2,0)  One  semester  treatment  which  emphasizes 
the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more  common 
chemical  elements.  PreqICoreq:  CH  102. 

CH  206  Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  laborator>'  synthesis  and  charac- 
terization of  inorganic  compounds.  Laboratory 
sessions  consist  of  a  set  of  six  landmark  inorganic 
experiments  for  which  the  original  authors  have 
been  awarded  Nobel  prizes.  Coreq:  CH  102,  205. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Introductory 
course  in  the  principles  of  organic  chemistr>'  and 
the  derivation  of  these  principles  from  a  study  of 
the  properties,  preparations,  and  interrelation- 
ships of  the  important  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  C'onrlnuation 
ofCH  223.  Prcq:  CH  223. 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Synthesis  and  properties  of  typical  examples  of 
the  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  225, 
227,  or  229.  Preq:  Registration  in  CH  223. 

CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  CH  227.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  226  or  228.  Preq: 
CH  227  and  registration  in  CH  224. 

CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
One-.semester  laboratory  for  chemical  engineering 
students.  Credit  towartl  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  225,  227,  or  229.  Preq:  CH  223. 

CH  3 1 3  Quantitative  Analysis  3(3,0)  Fundamen- 
tal principles  of  volumetric,  gravimetric,  and  cer- 
tain elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses. 
Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  for  credit  in  CH  3 1 5 
or  317. 


CH  3 1 5  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Labor.itory  techniques  ot  volumetric,  gravimet- 
ric, and  elementary  uiMriimental  chemic.il  analy- 
ses. Oedit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only 
one  i)f  C-ll  H5  or  H7.  Cora).  CJoncurrent  en- 
rollment tor  credit  in  CH  51  3. 

CH  3 1 7  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  I  (0, 3 ) 
Standard  techniques  ot  analytical  chemistry — 
gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  instrumental.  Oedit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
315  or  317.  CAireq:  C'oncurreni  enrollment  tor 
credit  in  CH  313. 

CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
One-semester  treatment  ot  physical  chemistry, 
emphasizing  topics  that  are  especially  useful  in  the 
life  sciences,  agriculture,  and  medicine:  chemical 
thermodynamics,  equilibrium,  solutions,  kinetics, 
electrochemistry',  macromolecules,  and  surface  phe- 
nomena. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  330  or  331.  Praj:  MTl  ISC  106. 

CH  331  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Includes  the 
gaseous  state,  thermodynamics,  chemical  equilib- 
ria, and  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  from  both 
experimental  and  theoretical  pi)ints  of  view. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
ofCH  3  30  or  331.  Prcc):  MTHSC206,  PHYS221. 

CH  332,  H332  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  331,  including  chemical  kinet- 
ics, liquid  and  solid  state,  phase  equilibria,  solu- 
tions, electrochemistry  and  surfaces.  Prcq:  ("H  331 
or  consent  o(  instructor. 

CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Experiments  are  selected  to  he  of  maximum  value 
to  Chemistry-  and  Chemical  Engineering  majors. 
Coreq:  CH  331  or  CHE  220. 

CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  ot  CH  339.  Preq:  Registration  in 
CH  332. 

CH  402,  H402,  602  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Basic  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  dis- 
cussed with  special  emphasis  on  atomic  structure, 
chemical  bonding,  solid  state,  coordination  chem- 
istry, organometallic  chemistry,  and  acid-base 
theories.  The  chemistry*  of  certain  selected  ele- 
ments is  treated.  Preq:  CH  331,  332. 

CH  411  Instrumental  Analysis  3(3,0)  Principles 
of  operation  and  application  of  modem  chemical 
instrumentation  in  the  field  of  analytical  chemis- 
try. Topics  include  basic  electronics,  statistics,  op- 
tical, mass,  magnetic  resonance,  electron  and  x- 
ray  spectroscopies,  nidiochemistry,  and  separation 
science.  Preq:  CH  331,332. 

CH  41 2  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,5) 
Reinforcement  of  principles  of  chemical  instnimen- 
tation  described  in  CH  411  by  practical,  hands-on 
experience.  Aspects  of  sample  preparation,  stan- 
dardization, data  acquisition  and  interpretation, 
and  report  formulation  procedures  common  in 
chemical  analyses  are  considered  for  a  range  of 
modern  instnimental  methods.  Coreq:  CH  411- 

CH  413,  H413  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems 
3(3,0)  Chemical  equilibria  in  aqueous  systems,  es- 
pecially natural  waters;  acids  and  bases,  dissoK'ed 
CO,,  precipitation  and  di.ssolution,  oxidation-re- 
duction, adsorption,  etc.  Preq:  CH  102  or  106. 


CH  421,  H421,  621  Advanced  Organic  Chem- 
istry 3(  3,0)  Survey  ot  modern  org.inic  chemistr> 
with  .in  emphasis  on  synthesis  and  inechanisnis. 
Preq:  CI  I  224,  3  32,  or  equivalent. 

CH  425,  625  Medicinal  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Sur- 
\eyol  ihepharm.iceuiic  lUlruydi-x-overy  pr«>cc%s. 
Covers  disco\ery  ot  candidate  coin|v>unds,  bio- 
;uisay  methods,  and  iLvsoci.ited  regulaior>  and  com- 
mercial issues.  Case  studies  are  selected  trom  the 
current  literature.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equivalent  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

CH  427,  H427, 627  Organic  Spectroscopy  3(2,3) 
Survey  ot  modem  spectniscopic  techniques  used 
in  the  determination  of  molecular  structure.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  interpretation  of  spectra:  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance,  ultraviolet,  infrared,  mass 
spectroscopy,  optical  rotatory  dispersion  .ind  cir- 
cular dichroism.  Preq:  t^ne  year  each  ot  organic 
chemistry  and  physical  chemistr>'. 

CH  435,  H435,  635  Atomic  and  Molecular 
Structure  3(3,0)  Iniroiluctlon  (o quantum  theory- 
and  its  application  to  atomic  and  molecular  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  harmonic  oscillator,  hydro- 
gen atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbital  methixJs, 
vector  model  of  the  atom,  atomic  .spectroscopy, 
and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Preq:  CH  332  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CH  443,  H443  Research  Problems  3(0,9)  Origi- 
nal investigation  of  an  assigned  problem  in  a  fun- 
damental branch  ot  chemistry'.  Work  must  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
staff.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Chemistry'  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CH  444,  H444  Re.search  Problems  3(0,9)  t:on- 
tinuation  of  CH  443. 

CH  451,  651  Frontiers  in  Polymer  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  Siir\  ey  of  selected  areas  of  current  research 
in  polymer  science  with  particular  emphasis  on 
polymer  synthesis.  Although  a  text  is  required  for 
review-  and  reference,  course  is  primarily  litera- 
ture based  and  focused  on  areas  of  high  impact  to 
multi-disciplined  technology.  Preq:  CH  223,  224, 
PTC  41 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  471,  671  Teaching  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Topics 
in  chemistry-  addressed  in  the  context  ot  con.struc- 
tivist  methodologies.  Laboratory-  work  and  man- 
agement, laboratory  safety,  and  the  use  of  technol- 
ogy' in  the  chemistry  classnxim  are  also  considered. 
Preq:  300-level  chemistry  course  or  high  schix)l 
teaching  experience  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

CHINESE 

Assi.sMnt  Prafeswrs:  Y.  An,  Y.  Zhang 

CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1 )  lntr.H.luc- 
tor>'  course  stressing  speaking,  listening,  and  writ- 
ing. Attentii>n  is  given  to  the  sound  system  oi 
Chinese  to  enable  students  to  distinguish  the  four 
tones  and  to  develop  basic  communication  skills. 
Participation  in  cultural  activities  is  encouraged. 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  101.  Prcq:  CHIN  101  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,1)  Inter- 
mediate course  with  more  emphasis  on  commu- 
nication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing practice  without  phonetic  aids;  oral  practice 
in  and  outside  the  class,  paying  special  attention 
to  idiomatic  usage;  introduction  to  cultural  per- 
spectives through  readings  and  cultural  activities. 
Preq:  CHIN  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,1 )  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  201.  Preq:  CHIN  201  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

CHIN  203  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  I 
4(3,1)  Designed  for  students  who  already  speak 
Chinese  but  cannot  read  and  write  it  well.  Cov- 
ers grammatical  points  of  first-year  Chinese  with 
special  attention  to  reading  and  composition. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  204  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  II 
4(3,1)  Continuation  of  CHIN  203.  Covers  all 
grammatical  points  of  regular  second-year  Chinese. 
Through  reading  and  discussion  of  materials  regard- 
ing Chinese  linguistics,  history,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy, students  improve  their  language  skills  and 
acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  Chinese  culture.  Preq: 
CHIN  203  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  305  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language  with 
emphasis  on  vocabulary,  word-combinations,  pro- 
nunciation, and  comprehension.  Learning  prac- 
tical language  skills  and  intercultural  communi- 
cation by  studying  various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN 
202,  204,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  306  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CHIN  305.  More 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  with  emphasis 
on  vocabulary,  word  combinations,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  comprehension.  Learning  practical  lan- 
guage skills  and  intercultural  communication  by 
studying  various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN  305  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

CHIN  (PHIL)  312  Philosophy  in  Ancient  China 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  312. 

CHIN  (PHIL)  3 1 3  Philosophy  in  Modern  China 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  313. 

CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Study  of  spoken  and  written  Chinese  com- 
mon to  the  Chinese-speaking  business  communi- 
ties, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and  writ- 
ing/translating business  letters  and  professional 
documents.  Cross-cultural  references  are  provided 
for  comparative  analyses  of  American  and  Chinese 
business  behavior.  Classes  are  conducted  in  Chi- 
nese. Preq:  CHIN  202,  305  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment) or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  398  Directed  Reading  3(3,0)  Directed 
readings  in  Chinese  literature,  language,  society, 
and  culture.  Taught  in  Chinese.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

CHIN  416  Chinese  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language,  concepts,  and  the  en- 
vironment of  Chinese-speaking  markets  of  the 
world.  Sociocultural,  political,  and  economic  is- 
sues relevant  to  the  Chinese-speaking  business 
world  and  the  ramifications  of  these  issues  in  glo- 
bal marketing.  Classes  are  conducted  in  Chinese. 
Preq:  CHIN  316  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


CHIN  (ANTH)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  Examines  basic  cultural  values  and  the 
patterns  of  Chinese  social  life.  Focus  is  on  Chi- 
nese social  organization  and  interpersonal  dynam- 
ics, including  the  family  system,  gender  identi- 
ties, -social  exchanges  and  networks.  All  readings 
and  discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  general  foreign  language  requirements. 

CHIN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  various  social  and  cultural 
topics  including  art  and  literature,  philosophical 
and  religious  traditions,  health  and  healing,  and 
folk  and  popular  cultures.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in 
English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  for- 
eign language  requirements. 

CITY  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Professors:  J.  B.  London,  M.  Lauria,  D.  J.  Nadenicek, 
Chair;  B.  C.  Nocks;  Associate  Professors:  M.  G. 
Cunningham,  J.  T  Farris,  S.  L.  Sperry;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor:  C.  A.  Schively;  Lecturer:  R.  W. 
Bainbridge;  Adjunct  Professor:  G.  A.  Vander  Mey 

C  R  P  40 1 ,  60 1  Introduction  to  City  and  Regional 
Planning  3(3,0)  Introduces  students  from  other 
disciplines  to  City  and  Regional  Planning.  Spatial 
and  nonspatial  areas  of  discipline  are  explored 
through  a  wide  ranging  lecture/seminar  program. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  402,  602  Human  Settlement  3(3,0)  Over- 
view of  forces  and  trends  affecting  community 
growth  and  change — historical,  ecological,  eco- 
nomic, demographic,  design,  and  development — 
pertaining  to  human  settlement  patterns  and  their 
interrelationship  in  the  urbanization  process,  es- 
pecially at  the  national,  regional,  townscape,  and 
neighborhood  scale.  Team-taught  from  various  per- 
spectives. Intended  as  a  foundation  core  course  for 
Master's  in  Real  Estate  Development,  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instnictor. 

C  R  P  403,  603  Seminar  on  Planning  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  [W.2]  In-depth  analysis  of  meth- 
ods to  communicate  planning  and  policy  deci- 
sions effectively;  attempts  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  various  communication  skills  needed  by 
planners,  policy  makers,  and  other  professionals 
to  become  successful  practitioners.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434,  634  Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  3(  1,6)  De- 
velops competence  in  geographic  information 
systems  technology  and  its  application  to  various 
spatial  analysis  problems  in  landscape  planning. 
Introduces  basic  principles  of  CIS  and  their  use 
in  spatial  analysis  and  information  management. 
Topics  include  database  development  and  man- 
agement, spatial  analysis  techniques,  cartography, 
critical  review  of  CIS  applications,  and  hands- 
on  projects. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  S.  N.  Amirkhanian,  S.  C.  Anand,  N. 
M.  Aziz,  Chair;  L.  C.  Bell,  R.  H.  Brown,  J.  L.  Burati, 

C.  H.  Juang,  R.  E  Nowack,  T  A.  Reinhold,  S.  D. 
Schiff,  P.  R.  Sparks;  Associate  Professcm:  W.  E.  Back, 
W.  A.  Sarasua;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  D.  Andrus, 

D.  B.  Clarke,  A.  A.  Khan,  R  R.  Rangaraju,  D.  E. 
Werth,  Jr.;  Lecturer:  S.  F.  Csernak 

C  E  200  Structural  Mechanics  4(3,3)  Builds  on 
.statics  to  develop  relationships  between  external 
loads  on  structural  elements  of  civil  engineering 
interest  and  the  resulting  internal  loads  and  defor- 
mations. Students  are  exposed  to  the  development 
of  stress  and  deftmnation  formulas  and  the  identi- 
fication and  use  of  significant  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  civil  engineering  materials.  Preq:  E  M  201. 
Coreq;CE253. 

C  E  25 1  Analysis  Techniques  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 3(2,3)  [C.l]  Solution  to  civil  engineering 
problems  using  the  techniques  of  dimensional 
analysis,  data  analysis,  and  numerical  analyses. 
The  latter  includes  introduction  to  FORTRAN 
programming,  simulation  analysis,  and  the  nu- 
merical solution  of  systems  of  linear  algebraic 
equations.  Preq:  ENGR  120.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206. 

C  E  253  Civil  Engineering  Measurements  2(3,0) 
Principles  and  methods  for  measurement  of  loads, 
load  effects,  environmental  variables,  and  perfor- 
mance of  civil  engineering  systems.  Classes  inte- 
grate lectures  and  hands-on  applications.  Exercises 
provide  students  an  introduction  to  sensors,  basic 
electrical  circuits,  data  acquisition  systems,  and  data 
analysis  methods  used  in  civil  engineering. 

C  E  255  Geomatics  3(2,3)  Spatial  data  collection 
methods  including  surveying,  digital  photogram- 
metry  and  remote  sensing,  and  global  position- 
ing systems.  Methods  and  technologies  used  to 
manage,  manipulate,  and  analyze  spatial  and  as- 
sociated attribute  data  including  geographic  in- 
formation systems. 

C  E  301  Structural  Analysis  3(2,2)  Calculation 
of  design  loads  for  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Use  of  classical  analysis  techniques  to  determine 
support  reactions,  internal  member  forces,  and 
structural  displacements  of  statically  determinate 
and  indeterminate  structural  systems.  Preq:  C  E 
200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  3 1 1  Transportation  Engineering  Planning  and 
Design  3(3,0)  Planning,  design,  and  operation 
of  transportation  facilities  including  highways  and 
airports.  Coverage  includes  economic,  safety,  and 
environmental  considerations.  Public  transit  sys- 
tems are  covered.  Preq:  C  E  255,  EX  ST  301. 

C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering  4(3,3)  Me- 
chanical and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their 
relation  to  soil  action  in  problems  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  classification,  permeability,  shearing 
strength,  and  consolidation:  design  of  embank- 
ments and  retaining  walls  with  geotextiles.  Preq: 
CE  200,  253. 

C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Construction  contracts,  technical 
specifications,  cost  estimating,  project  scheduling, 
cost  control,  materials  management,  quality  con- 
trol, and  quality  assurance.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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C  E  341  Intrtxluction  to  Fluid  Mechanics  4(3,3) 
lntroductii>n  to  fluid  mcdianics,  incluJmi,'  prop 
erties  of  static  and  dynamic  situations.  Prohlem- 
solving  skills  arc  emphasized,  includinj;  the  prin- 
ciples o(  mass,  momentum,  and  enerfjy  con>cna- 
tion.  SiX'cial  topics  include  conduit  flows  and  pump 
systems.  LaK>ratory  experiments  familiarize  >tii- 
dents  with  laboratory  techniques  and  instrumen- 
tation. Prccj:  C'  E  253,  E  M  202,  Junior  standing;. 

C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 
3(3,0)  C'oncepts  covered  are  pipe  network  de- 
sign, precipitation,  evapotranspiration,  runoff, 
hydrograph  analysis,  tliK)d  routing,  hydrologic 
design,  open  channel  flow,  design  of  stable  chan- 
nels, and  groundw  ater  hydraulics.  A  design  project 
involving  hydrologic  system  analysis  and  design 
is  assigned.  Preq:  C  E  341,  EX  ST  301. 

C  E  350  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  3(3,0) 
[0. 1  ]  C'omparison  of  design  alternatives  hascd  on 
engineering  economic  analysis.  Introduction  of 
present  worth,  annual  cost,  rate  of  return,  and 
henefit-cost  ratio  methods.  Use  of  depreciation 
and  taxation  in  project  analysis.  Students  make 
oral  presentations  of  historic  and  current  civil  en- 
gineering projects.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

C  E  35 1  Civil  Engineering  Materials  3(2,3)  Basic 
properties  of  aggregates,  Portland  cement,  and  as- 
phalt cement.  Classification  of  aggregates  on  the 
basis  of  size  and  strength.  Properties  of  Portland 
cement  and  asphalt  concrete  mixtures,  mix  design 
prtKedures,  field  ci>ntrol  and  adjustments.  Proper- 
ties of  steel  and  wchkI.  Field  trips  to  nearby  plants. 
Preq:  C  E  25 3.  Cmeq:  C  E  200  and  EX  ST  301 . 

C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  2(2,0) 
Qimparison  of  design  alternati\es  ba.^icd  on  engi- 
neering economic  analysis.  Intnxluction  of  present 
worth,  annual  cost,  rate  of  return,  and  benfit-cost 
ratio  methods.  Use  of  depreciation  and  taxation 
in  project  analysis.  Preq:  junior  standing. 

C  E  353  Professional  Seminar  1  ( 1,0)  Various  pro- 
fessional topics  related  to  skills  and  techniques  for 
evaluating  career  oppornmities,  seeking  and  ob- 
taining civil  engineering  employment,  career  de- 
velopment, professional  registration,  professional 
ethics,  and  other  factors  necessary'  for  achiex'ing 
success  in  a  professional  career.  Enables  students 
to  make  better  decisions  rhat  will  help  them  suc- 
ceed in  their  careers.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

C  E  H387  Junior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  the 
civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  interest  to  in- 
dividual students  and  faculty  members.  Arranged 
on  a  project  basis  for  a  maximum  of  individual 
student  effort  under  faculty'  guidance.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  three  credits  Preq:  jun- 
ior standing  in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Depart- 
mental Honors  Program. 

C  E  H388  Honors  Research  Topics  1(0,2)  Sur 
vey  of  ongoing  research  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department  to  identify'  potential  research  topics 
for  further  individual  study.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program. 

C  E  H389  Honors  Research  Skills  1(1,0)  Re- 
search problem  selection,  research  tools,  research 
reports  organization.  Preq:  C  E  H388. 


C  E  401  Indeterminate  and  Matrix  Structural 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Analy-iis  of  iiuletermuvite  stnic- 
rures  using  moment  distribution,  energy  methods 
such  as  virtual  work  and  Castigliano's  Theorem, 
and  the  matrix  formulation  of  the  direct  sitfness 
method.  Preq:  C  E  301  ot  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  402  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  3(3,0)  IV 
sign  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  slabs,  columns, 
and  fix)tings  using  ultimate  strength  design.  An  in- 
trcxiuction  to  wurking  stress  ilesign  methods  is  in- 
cluded. Preq:  C  E  301  or  consent  of  insiructor. 

C  E  404,  604  Wood  and  Masonry  Structural  De- 
sign 3(3,0)  Introduction  tt)  design  of  structural 
elements  for  masonry  buildings.  Lintels,  walls, 
shear  walls,  columns,  pilasters,  and  retaining  walls 
are  included.  Reinforced  and  unreinforced  ele- 
ments of  concrete  or  clay  masonry  are  designed 
by  allowable  stress  and  strength  design  methods, 
introduction  toconstructii^n  techniques,  materi- 
als, ,ind  terminology  used  in  masonry.  Preq:  C  E 
402  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  405,  605  Structural  Systems  Design  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  structural  design  process  including 
structural  ret^uirements,  structural  systems  and  ma- 
terials, specification  of  loads,  and  the  preliminary- 
design  and  costing  of  structural  components  and 
systems.  Preq:  C'  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  406  Structural  Steel  Design  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  design  of  structural  elements  found  in 
steel  buildings,  in  particular  the  design  of  steel  ten- 
sion members,  Ix-ams,  columns,  beam-columns,  and 
connections.  Additional  topics  include  composite 
members  and  plate-girders.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
AISC-LRFD  Specifications  for  steel  design,  though 
reference  is  made  to  the  ASD  Specification  with 
comparisons  made  where  appropriate.  Preq:  C  E 
301  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

C  E  407,  607  Wood  Design  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  wtxxl  design  and  engineering;  properties  of  wtxxl 
and  wc»d-based  materials;  design  of  beams,  col- 
umns, walls,  roofs,  panel  systems,  and  connections. 
Preq:  C  E  300  and  402  or  406. 

C  E  410,  610  Traffic  Engineering:  Operations 
3(3,0)  Basic  characteristics  of  motor-vehicle  traf- 
fic, highway  c,i|i, kit  V,  .ipplu  .itions  uf  tr.iffic  con- 
trol devices,  ri.ittu  ik  ml:ii  I  ■!  p  iikini;  I.I..  ilii  K's,  en- 
gineering studies,  tr.ittic  s.itit\,  rr.ittic  I, uw.ind or- 
dinances, public  relations.  Preq:  C  E  31 1. 

C  E  41 1, 61 1  Roadway  Geometric  Design  3(2,3) 
Geometric  design  of  roadways,  at-gradc  inrersec- 
tions,  and  interchanges  in  accordance  with  con- 
ditions imposed  by  driver  ability,  vehicle  perfor- 
mance, safety,  and  economics.  Preq:  C]!  E  311. 

C  E  412,  612  Urban  Transportation  Planning 
3(3,0)F  Urban  travel  characteristics,  character- 
istics of  transportation  systems,  transportation  and 
land-use  studies,  trip  distribution  and  trip  assign- 
ment mcxiels,  city  patterns  and  subdivision  lay- 
out. Preq:  C  E  31 1. 

C  E  42 1 ,  62 1  Geotechnical  Engineering  Design 
3(3,0)  Relationship  of  local  geology  to  soil  for- 
mations, groundwater,  planning  of  site  investiga- 
tion, sampling  procedures,  determination  of  de- 
sign parameters,  foundation  design,  and  settle- 
ment analysis.  Preq:  C  E  321. 


C  E  424,  624  Earth  Slopes  and  Retaining  Struc* 
tures  3(3,0)  Principles  of  geology,  groundwater 
and  seepage,  soil  strength,  slope  siability,  and  lat- 
eral earth  pressure  and  their  application  to  the 
design  of  excavations,  earth  fills,  dams,  and  earth- 
retaining  structures.  Preq:  (^  E  321  orGEOL  320 
or  equivalent. 

C  E  433,  633  Construction  Planning  and  Sched- 
uling 3(3,0)  Principles  and  .ipplicatuins  of  the 
Critical  Path  Method  ((  ;PM)  and  Pro|ect  Evalua- 
tion and  Review  Techniques  (PERT).  Project 
breakdown  and  network  graphics.  Identification  of 
the  critical  path  and  resulting  floats.  Definition  and 
alkKation  of  materials,  equipment,  and  manptwer 
resources.  Resource  leveling,  compression,  and 
other  network  adjustments.  Qwnputer  applications 
using  packaged  routines.  Preq:  C  E  331. 

C  E  434,  634  Construction  Estimating  and 
Project  Control  3(3,0)  Specifications,  contracts, 
and  bidding  strategies;  purchasing  and  subcon- 
tracting policies;  accounting  for  materials,  sup- 
plies, subcontracts,  and  labor;  procedural  details 
for  estimating  earthwork,  reinforced  concrete, 
steel,  and  masonry.  Overhead  and  profit  items. 
Preq:  C  E  331  or  equivalent. 

C  E  438,  638  Construction  Support  Operations 
3(3,0)  Describes  activities  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  a  construction  job  although  not 
specifically  recognized  as  direct  construction  ac- 
tivities: general  conditions,  safety,  security,  qual- 
ity assurance,  value  engineering;  t)rganizational 
support  features  and  typical  implementation  pro- 
cedures. Preq:  C  E  331,  EX  ST  301. 

C  E  446,  646  Flood  Hazards  and  Protective  De- 
sign 3(3,0)  Study  of  flood  hazards  and  methods 
of  protective  design  of  the  built  environment. 
Floodplain  mapping  and  delineation.  Methods  for 
determining  base  flcmd  elevations.  Flotxl-resistant 
construction,  flood  proofing,  and  governmental 
regulations  are  discussed.  Includes  case  studies  and 
design  projects.  Coreq:  C  E  342. 

C  E  447,  647  Stormwater  Management  3(3,0) 
Evaluation  of  peak  discharges  for  urban  and  rural 
basins,  design  of  highway  drainage  structures  such 
as  inlets  and  culverts;  stormwater  and  receiving 
water  quality;  best  management  practices,  deten- 
tion and  retention  ponds,  and  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment control.  Preq:  C  E  342;  Coreq:  EE&.S  401 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  448,  648  Physical  Models  in  Hydraulics 
3(2,3)  Tools  ,ind  techniques  of  physical  model- 
ing to  aid  in  design  of  complex  hydraulic  systems. 
Students  participate  in  construction,  operation, 
and  testing  of  physical  models  to  solve  hydraulic 
engineering  design  problems.  Experimental  de 
sign  and  operation  are  covered.  Preq:  C  E  341 
and  342  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

C  E  449  649  Hydraulic  Structures  3(3,0)  De 
sign  methods  and  procedures  are  taught  for  a  va- 
riety of  hydraulic  structures  including  intake  struc- 
tures, complex  open-channel  and  closed  conduit 
control  structures,  transitions,  spillways,  small 
dam,  and  pond  design.  Field  trips  to  actual  hy- 
draulic structures  may  be  included.  Preq:  C^  E  341 
and  342  or  consent  of  instmctor. 
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C  E  455,  655  Properties  of  Concrete  and  Asphalt 
3(2,3)  Properties  of  aggregate,  cimcrcte,  and  as- 
phalt are  discussed.  Concrete  and  asphalt  mix  de- 
signs are  conducted  in  the  lab(jratory.  Prcq:  ('  E 
200,  351,  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  302. 

C  E  459  Capstone  Design  Project  3 (1,6)  Students 
apply  creativity  with  their  engineering  knowledge 
in  the  solution  of  open-ended  civil  engineering 
problems.  Problems  are  formulated  and  solutions 
are  evaluated  by  faculty  and  practicing  engineers. 
Oral  communication  skills  are  developed  through 
presentations,  correspondence,  and  project  re- 
ports. Preq:  All  required  300-level  C  E  courses 
and  the  Technical  Design  Requirement. 

C  E  462,  662  Coastal  Engineering  I  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  coastal  and  oceanographic  engineer- 
ing principles,  including  wave  mechanics,  wave- 
structure  interaction,  coastal  water-level  fluctua- 
tions, coastal-zone  processes,  and  design  consid- 
erations for  coastal  sttuctures  and  beach  nourish- 
ment projects.  Preq:  C  E  341  or  E  M  320. 

C  E  482,  682  Groundwater  and  Contaminant 
Transport  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  groundwa- 
ter hydrology  and  transport  of  contaminants  in 
groundwater  systems;  groundwater  system  char- 
acteristics; steady  and  transient  flow;  well  hydrau- 
lics, design,  and  testing;  contaminant  .sources, 
movement  and  transformations.  Preq:  C  E  341- 
Coreq:EE&S401. 

C  E  H487  Senior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  ci\'il 
engineering  which  are  of  interest  to  individual  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  Arranged  on  a  project 
basis  for  a  maximum  of  individual  student  effort 
under  faculty  guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Ci\il 
Engineering  Senior  Departmental  Honors  Program. 

C  E  H488  Honors  Research  I  2-3  Individual  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineering 
laculty  member.  Preq:  C  E  H389. 

C  E  H489  Honors  Research  II  3(3,0)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineer- 
ing faculty  member.  Preq:  C  E  H488 

C  E  490,  690  Special  Projects  1-3(1-3,0)  Stud- 
ies or  laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics 
in  the  civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  inter- 
est to  individual  students  and  staff  members.  Ar- 
ranged on  a  project  basis  with  a  maximum  of  in- 
dividual student  effort  and  a  minimum  of  staff 
guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximuin  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

C  E  491 ,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Civil  Engineering 
1-6(1-6,0)  Structured  study  of  civil  engineering 
topics  nor  found  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

C  U  101  University  Success  Skills  2(3,0)  A  va- 
riety o(  topics  cfitical  to  students'  success  is  in- 
troduced. Topics  include  time  management,  goal 
setting,  test  taking,  campus  resources  and  poli- 
cies, critical  thinking,  and  diversity.  Students  art- 
given  opportunities  to  discover  and  practice  many 
procedures,  techniques,  and  tips.  Limited  to  fresh- 
men and  first  semester  transfer  students. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 

CES  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence 1  (0,2)  Introduction  to  the  engineering  and 
science  professions  to  assist  students  in  their  se- 
lection of  a  major.  In  addition,  inventories  are 
used  to  a.ssess  career  interests  and  learning  styles. 
Students  also  complete  and  demonstrate  .several 
minidesign  projects.  Credit  may  be  received  for 
only  one  of  CES  101  or  ENGR  101. 

CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
2(1,2)  Intnxluction  to  the  engineering  profession 
and  science  disciplines  for  the  putpose  of  assist- 
ing students  in  the  selectiim  of  a  major.  Students 
use  laptop  computers  to  study  .spreadsheets,  ob- 
tain graphical  solution  of  problems,  produce  de- 
sign project  reports,  and  respond  to  various  on- 
line surveys.  Students  complete  two  team-based 
tlesign  projects. 

CES  1  10  Engineering  and  Science  Workshop 
1(0,2)  Workshop  that  addres.ses  issues  and  op- 
portunities for  women  in  .science  and  engineer- 
ing. Designed  to  help  students  succeed  in  engi- 
neering and  science  by  strengthening  their  prob- 
lem-solving, leadership,  and  teamwork  skills  and 
by  introducing  them  to  female  role  models  and 
mentors  in  engineering  and  science. 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Professor:  K.  W.  H.iwkms,  Chair:  AssiKune  Profes- 
sors: D.  S.  Geddes,  S.  J.  Madden;  A.ssi.sMnt  Profes- 
sors: A.  C.  Billings,  R  J.  Bowers,  B.  E.  Denham,  N. 
S.  Jackson,  K.  O.  Jones,  D.  W.  Wiesman,  J.  Yin; 
Lecturers:  C.  O.  Bishop,  A.  Cowden,  M.  H.  Glaser, 
K.  M.  Lauridsen,  C.  T  Parrott,  C.  S.  Parsons,  C.  D. 
Raj,  E.  R.  Smith 

COMM  1 50  Introduction  to  Speech  Communi- 
cation 3(2,2)  [0.3]  Overview  of  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  communication,  includ- 
ing the  theory  and  practice  of  interpersonal/small 
group/intercultural/public  communication.  Stu- 
dents complete  a  portfolio.  Includes  a  laboratory. 

COMM  162  Forensic  Uboratory  1(0,3)  Research, 
preparation,  and  practice  leading  to  participation 
in  on-campus  and  intercollegiate  debate  and  in- 
dividual events  competition.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  four  credits. 

COMM  163  Advanced  Forensic  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Advanced  research,  preparation,  and  prac- 
tice leading  to  continued  participation  in  on-cam- 
pus and  intercollegiate  debate  and  individual 
events  competition.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  credits.  Preq:  COMM  162. 

COMM  201  Introduction  to  Communication 
Studies  3(3,0)  Intioduces  and  prepares  students 
for  continued  study  in  their  major  by  familiariz- 
ing them  with  the  evolution  of  the  communica- 
tion discipline.  Students  are  exposed  to  those 
major  theoretical  approaches  and  traditional  re- 
search practices  that  characterize  contemporary 
communication  scholarship. 

COMM  250,  H250  Public  Speaking  3(3,1)  [0.3] 
Practical  instruction  in  public  speaking;  practice 
in  the  preparation,  delivery,  and  critici.sm  of  short 
speeches.  Develops  an  understanding  and  knowl- 


edge ot  the  process  of  communication.  Studeni^ 
complete  a  portfolio.  Includes  a  laboratory. 

COMM  251  Business  and  Professional  Speaking 
3(3,0)  [0.3]  Skills-intensive  course  for  research- 
ing, organizing,  and  delivering  speeches  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  settings. 

COMM  256  Introduction  to  Public  Relations 
3(3,0)  Students  learn  the  context  and  techniques 
of  public  relations  (PR),  a  form  of  corporate  com- 
munications. Types  of  PR  work,  theories  of  PR, 
the  four-part  strut  ture  of  PR,  and  the  history  of 
the  field. 

COMM  268  Voice  and  Diction  3(3,0)  Pracrioil 
work  to  improve  vocal  clarity  and  tonal  tiuality 
of  students'  speech.  Corrects  such  voice  and  dic- 
tion problems  as  improper  enunciation  and  ex- 
treme dialects. 

COMM  300  Communication  in  a  World  Context 
3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  differences  in  com- 
munication practices  and  meanings  seen  through 
a  global  perspective.  Preq:  COMM  150,  250,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  301  Speech  Communication  Theories 
3(3,0)  Various  theories  and  models  of  communi- 
cation characterizing  the  field  of  speech  commu- 
nication. Focu.ses  on  how  communication  is  con- 
ceptualized from  different  theoretical  perspectives. 

COMM  302  Mass  Communication  Theory  3(3,0) 
Survey  ot  the  breadth  ami  history  of  theories  of 
mass  communication  and  mass  media  from  the  1 9''' 
century  to  the  present.  Especially  emphasizes  con- 
temporary schools  of  thought,  theoretical  debates, 
and  the  continuing  controversies  in  the  field. 

COMM  310  Communication  Research  Methods 
3(3,0)  Students  study  methods  of  communication 
research,  preparing  research  projects,  conducting 
research  studies,  ethnography,  observation,  sam- 
pling, measurement,  analysis,  and  the  relationship 
between  theory  and  research. 

COMM  320  Television  Journalism  3(2,2)  Ex- 
plores both  the  philosophy  of  journalism  and  the 
applied  skills  of  the  journalist.  In  addition  to  class- 
room acti\'ities,  students  experience  television  jour- 
nalism first-hand  as  participants  on  a  weekly  on- 
campus  television  news  program. 

COMM  325  Sports  Communication  3(3,0)  Fun- 
damentals of  communicating  in  a  sports  environ- 
ment. The  basics  of  communicating  for  print  antl 
broadcast  news,  as  well  as  communicating  for  pub- 
lic relations  and  sports  information.  Ethical  con- 
siderations and  the  role  of  .sports  in  American  cul- 
ture are  covered.  Preq:  COMM  201. 

COMM  326  Public  Relations  in  Sports  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  preparation  of  professional  sports 
communication  materials  for  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal audiences.  Topics  include  the  mechanics  of 
creating  press  releases  and  other  materials,  as  well 
as  techniques  in  managing  crises. 

COMM  327  Sports  Media  Criticism  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents gain  in-depth  understantling  of  sports  com- 
munication issues  through  critically  analyzing 
actual  media  coverage  of  sporting  events,  address- 
ing social  issues  involved  in  college  and  profes- 
sional sports,  and  developing  an  understanding 
of  sports  promotion  and  ad\'ertising. 
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COMM  330  Nonverbal  Communication  3(3.0) 

IVvclop^  a  kniiwIedKc  i>t  the  tunctionN  nt  nmi- 
vcrhal  behaviors  in  human  interaction.  This  in- 
cluiies  the  study  of  sesrure  and  movement,  physi- 
cal appearance,  vocal  behavior,  immediacy,  tune 
and  space,  and  intercultiiral  ditterences.  Trouioies 
understandintj  ot  nonverbal  rules. 

COMM  348  Interpersonal  Communication  3(3,0) 
Survey  ot  the  theories  and  research  in  interperson.il 
communication  with  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  research  findings  and  developmental  stnuej;ies 
for  intra-  and  inter-cultural  relationships. 

COMM  349  Communication  and  Aging  3(3,0) 
Major  theories  and  concepts  cinicerninK  commu- 
nication with  and  between  members  of  atjing 
populations.  Focus  on  communication  factors  that 
aftcct  the  elderly  and  implication  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  satisf^inK  relationships  within 
and  between  generations. 

COMM  350  Small  Group  and  Team  Communica- 
tion  3(3,0)  Examines  the  principles  and  skills  in- 
volved in  effective  small-group  communication. 

COMM  356  Stakeholder  Communication  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  external  stakeholders  such  as  the  me- 
dia, the  community',  and  the  government.  Students 
learn  how  to  manage  \'arious  stakeholder  relation- 
.ships.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

COMM  360  Persuasion  3(3,0)  Theories  of  per- 
suasion and  propaganda.  Practical  instruction  in 
analysis  and  construction  of  persuasive  messages. 
Preq:  COMM  250. 

COMM  361  Argumentation  and  Debate  3(3,0) 
Basic  principles  of  argumentation  with  emphasis 
on  developing  skills  in  argumentative  speech.  The 
role  of  the  advocate  in  contemporary  .society  with 
an  emphasis  on  and  an  appreciation  of  formal  de- 
bate. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  363  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 
3(3,0)  Analysis  and  oral  inteqiretation  of  selected 
poetry  and  prose;  training  in  development  of  ef- 
fective tone  production. 

COMM  364  Organizational  Communication 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  process,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  communications  within  small 
groups  and  other  organized  bodies. 

COMM  366  Special  Topics  in  Speech  3(3,0)  Qm- 
sideration  of  select  major  areas  of  study  in  .speech. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  15  credits  with 
consent  of  department  chair. 

COMM  367  Negotiations  Communication  3(3,0) 
Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  strategies  and 
elements  of  communication  u.sed  in  effective  ne- 
gotiation. Includes  techniques  of  dealing  with 
people,  interests,  options,  and  the  criteria  neces- 
sary^ to  reach  agreements  and  objectives. 

COMM  368  Organizational  Communication 
Simulation  3(3,0)  Students  develop  and  apply 
communication  skills  which  are  useful  in  a  vari- 
ety of  organizational  settings:  taking  and  conduct- 
ing interviews,  group  decision  making,  and  oral 
reporting.  Discusses  communication  proces.ses  and 
provides  personal  and  professional  development. 
Preq:  COMM  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  369  Political  Communication  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  American  political  rhetoric  after 
1900,  focusing  on  such  notable  speakers  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  John  F  Kennedy,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


COMM  390  Speech  and  Communication  Stud- 
ies Internship  3(0,9)  Preplanned,  preappro\'ei.l, 
taculty-supervised  internship  pn)\ides  CJomnui- 
nication  Stuilies  majors  with  field  experience  in 
areas  related  to  their  curriculum.  May  be  repeateil 
for  a  maxunum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  consent  of  fac- 
ulty advisor. 

COMM  (LANG)  400  Phonetics  3(3.0)  See 
LANG  400. 

COMM  402  Mass  Communication:  History  and 
Criticism  3(3,0)  Oitical  examination  of  mass 
ci>mmunication  in  America,  including  discussions 
of  history,  theory,  and  current  issues  in  television, 
film,  popular  music,  telecommunications,  and 
..fher  media. 

COMM  425  Advanced  Sports  Communication 
3(3.0)  C^ombination  seminar  and  primary  research 
class  that  explores  contemporary  sports  communi- 
cation issues.  Students  write  position  papers  on 
seminar  topics  and  conduct  primary  research  on 
sports  communication  topics  of  their  choice.  Preq: 
C'OMM  325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  455  Gender  Communication  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores the  ways  communication  behavior  and  per- 
ceptions of  communication  behavior  are  affected 
by  gender.  The  effects  of  gender  on  a  \'ariety  of 
communication  contexts  are  examined,  includ- 
ing interpersonal,  small  group,  organizational,  and 
mass  communication. 

COMM  456,  656  Crisis  Communication  3(3,0) 
In-depth  examination  of  the  use  of  communica- 
tion in  planning,  managing,  and  responding  to 
organizational  crisis.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

COMM  460  Communication  and  Conflict  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Introduces  the  study  of  commu- 
nication practices  in  conflict  situations  within 
various  personal  and  professional  settings.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  central  role  of  communication  in  the 
understanding  and  management  of  conflict.  Preq: 
COMM  1 50  or  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  464. 664  Advanced  Organizational  Com- 
munication 3(3,0)  Application  of  speech  com- 
munication methodology  to  the  analysis  of  orga- 
nizational communication  processes.  Students 
study  methods  of  organizational  communication 
analysis  and  intervention.  Preq:  C^OMM  364  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  470,  670  Communication  and  Health 
3(3,0)  Considers  institutional  and  health-care 
communication  issues  as  well  as  the  relationship 
between  social  issues,  communication,  and  health. 

COMM  480  Intercultural  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduces  the  process  of  communication  between 
and  among  individuals  from  different  cultures  or 
subcultures.  Emphasis  is  on  the  effect  of  cultural 
practices  within  various  communication  rela- 
tional contexts  such  as  interpersonal,  small  group, 
and  organizational  communication.  Preq:  COMM 
1 50  or  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  (ENGL)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  See  ENGL  4'-)l. 

COMM  (ENGL)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric 
3(3.0)  See  ENGL  492. 
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COMM  H493  Honors  ProspoctU!.  Project  1  ( 1 ,0) 

(.nmpletion  ot  .in  honors  project  pro|K>sal  and  a 
prospectus  meeting  with  a  fatuity  cominiiiee.  First 
in  a  three-course  sequence  with  H494  and  H496. 

COMM  H494  Honors  Field  Research  3(0,9) 
Honors  siiidents  m.i|oring  in  ( 'i>mmiinicari<in 
Stuilies  pursue  field  work  with  an  lailsule  t>rgani- 
zation  related  to  concentration  area  in  the  major, 
gathering  data  for  use  in  preparing  original  re- 
search project  for  COMM  H496.  Second  in  a 
three-course-  sc-quence  with  H493  and  H4%.  Preq: 
COMM  H493. 

COMM  495  Senior  Communication  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Students  apply  their  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation to  a  significant  research  project  involving 
the  student's  communication  research  interest. 
Project(s)  culminate  in  a  written  document  and  a 
public  presentation/discussion  of  the  student's  re- 
search. Preq:  COMM  301.310. 

COMM  H496  Honors  Senior  Communication 
Seminar  3( 3,0)  Plans dev elo|xd  in  ( :OMM  1149 3 
and  data  gathered  from  COMM  H494  are  applied 
to  the  pniduction  of  a  written  product  of  confer- 
ence or  publication  length  and  quality.  Third  in 
a  three-course  sequence  with  11493  aHil  H494. 
Prc(i:Ce:)MM  1149  5,11494. 

COMM  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Tu- 
torial work  for  students  with  special  interests  or 
projects  in  speech  communication  outside  the 
scope  of  existing  courses.  Preq:  Consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

( See  alii)  courses  luted  wuLr  A^cultural  and  Applied  Economics . ) 

Professors:  D.  L.  Barkley,  M.  S.  Henry,  J.  C.  O. 
Nyankori,  C.  M.  Sieverdes;  Associate  Professor:  M. 
Espey;  Assi.stant  Professor:  S.  R.  Templeton 

CRD  (SOC)  235  Introduction  to  Leadership 
3(3,0)  See  SOC  235. 

C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Organizations  and  Com- 
munities 3(3,0)  Students  present  leadership  mod- 
els, principles,  skills,  negotiation  techniques,  and 
practices  to  improve  effecti\'eness  in  organizations 
and  communities;  use  current  theory  and  research 
findings  to  evaluate  effectixc  leadership;  demon- 
strate the  role  of  effective  leadership  in  shaping 
fiiture  organizations  and  s<x:ial  structures  in  public 
antl  private  .sectors.  Preq:  Introductory  course  in  a 
social  science.  (StKiology  is  recommended.) 

C  R  D  336  Community  Development  Methods 
3(3,0)  Research  methodology  is  applied  to  com- 
munity, leadership,  and  economic  development. 
Steps  include  problem  identification,  data  collec- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation.  Special  attention 
is  gi\'en  to  case  study  approach,  applied  research 
design,  data  collection  options,  and  computer-ba.sed 
analysis  ot  community-based  data  to  generate  find- 
ings and  implications  for  policy  change.  Preq: 
C  R  D  335,  EX  ST  301  or  equivalent. 

C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics  3(3,0)F 
Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  use  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  and  mineral  resources,  with 
special  emphasis  on  economic  aspects  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  resource  utilization.  Prt'<j:  AP  EC 
202,ECON200or211. 


C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 
Health-Care  Economics  3(3,0)F  Introiluctciry 
course  in  which  students  learn  the  basic  econom- 
ics of  the  institutions  comprising  the  health-care 
industry.  Topics  include  the  underlying  supply, 
demand,  and  institutional  factors  impacting 
health-care  availability  and  cost  of  health  care. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  411,  611  Regional  Impact  Analy- 
sis 3(3,0)  Techniques  tor  analysis  of  the  growth 
and  decline  of  regions  including  economic-hase 
theory,  shift  share,  regional  input-output,  regional 
econometric  models,  and  fixed  impact  models. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211  and  212. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3, 0)S  De- 
velopment of  rural  economic  activity  in  the  con- 
text of  historical,  theoretical,  and  policy  aspects 
of  friction  associated  with  spatial  .separation.  Lo- 
cation factors,  transfer  costs,  location  patterns, 
and  regional-growth  policy  are  considered.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202  or  ECON  21 1  or  equivalent. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 
and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1-6(0,2- 
12)  Internship  under  faculty  supervision  m  an  ap- 
pro\ed  agency  or  firm.  Internships  are  designed  to 
provide  students  with  v\'ork  experience  in  agribusi- 
ness or  community  and  rural  development.  Stu- 
dents submit  a  comprehensive  report  within  one 
week  of  the  end  of  the  internship.  A  maximum  of 
six  internship  credits  may  be  earned.  Pretj:  Junior 
standing  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

CRD  492,  692  Case  Study  Project  3(3,0) 
Capstone  course  engaging  students  in  in-depth 
case  study  projects  in  community  and  economic 
development.  Designed  to  enhance  professional 
development,  career  interests,  and  practical  ex- 
perience. Students  may  participate  in  an  intern- 
ship, field  experience,  service  learning  activity, 
or  investigation  of  a  community,  leadership,  or 
economic  development  topic.  Preq:  C  R  D  336 
and  consent  of  instructtir. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professors:  R.  M.  Geist  111,  S.  M.  Hedctniemi,  S.  T 
Hedetniemi,  D.  P.  Jacobs,  P.  K.  Srimani,  Chair;  J.  M. 
Westall,  jr.;  Associate  Professors:  A.  T  Duchowski, 
W.  Goddard,  H.  C:.  Grossman,  E.  O.  Hare,  A.  W. 
Madison,  B.  A.  Malloy,  J.  D.  McGregor,  R.  P  Pargas, 
M.  Sitaraman,  M.  K.  Smotherman,  D.  E.  Stevenson: 
Assistant  Professors:  T.  A.  Davis,].  O.  Hallstrom,  J.  j. 
Martin,  Z.  Wang,  M.  C  Weigle;  Lecturers;  J.  H.  Jones, 
R.  S.  Lambert,  R.  M.  Lowe,  C.  E  Pellerin,  H.  A. 
Pellerin,  P.  D.  Sterling;  Vi.MtingLectMrer:  C.  Hochrinc 

CP  SC  101,  HlOl  Computer  Science  1  4(3,2) 
[C.3]  introduction  to  modem  problem  solving 
and  programming  methods.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  algorithm  development  and  software 
life  cycle  concepts.  Includes  use  of  appropriate 
tools  and  discusses  ethical  issues  arising  from  the 
impact  of  computing  upon  society.  Intended  for 
students  concentrating  in  computer  science  or  re- 
lated fields.  Preq:  MTHSC  105  or  satisfactory 
score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  consent  of  instructor. 


CP  SC  102,  H102  Computer  Science  II  4(3,2) 

(Continuation  of  CP  SC  101 .  ("ontinutd  emphasis 
on  problem  solving  and  program  development 
techniques.  Typical  numerical,  nonnumerical,  and 
data  processing  problems  are  examined.  Basic  data 
structures  are  introduced.  Credit  may  not  be  re- 
ceived for  both  CP  SC  102  and  210.  Preq:  CP  SC 
101  with  a  C  or  better 

CP  SC  1 04  Introduction  to  the  Concepts  and  I  ogic 
of  Computer  Programming  2(1,2)  Introduction 
to  the  concepts  and  logic  ot  computer  program- 
ming. Simple  models  are  used  to  introduce  basic 
techniques  for  developing  a  programmed  solution 
to  a  given  problem.  Problem  .solving  techniques 
are  considered.  Not  open  to  students  who  ha\e 
received  credit  for  CP  SC  101,  1 1 1,  157,  or  210. 

CP  SC  no,  HI  10  Elementary  Computer  Pro- 
gramming 3(3,0)  [C.3]  Introduction  to  computer 
programming  and  its  use  in  solving  problems,  in- 
tended primarily  for  technical  majors.  Basic  in 
struction  in  programming  techniques  is  combined 
with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethical  issues 
arising  from  the  impact  of  computing  on  society. 

CP  SC  111  Elementary  Computer  Programming 
in  C/C-H-H  3(2,2)  [C.3]  Introduction  to  computer 
programming  in  C  7C++  and  its  u.se  in  solving  pn)b 
lems.  Intended  primarily  for  technical  majors.  Basic 
instruction  in  programming  techniques  is  combined 
with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethical  is,sues  aris 
ing  from  the  impact  of  computing  on  st)ciety 

CP  SC  120  Introduction  to  Information  Tech 
nology  3(2,2)  [C.3]  Investigation  of  ethical  and 
societal  issues  based  on  the  expanding  Integra 
tion  of  computers  into  our  everyday  lives.  His 
torical  background,  terminology,  new  technolo 
gles  and  the  projected  future  of  computers  are 
considered.  Practical  experience  with  common 
computer  software  technologies  is  included.  Will 
not  satisfy  computer  science  requirements  in  any 
computer  science  major. 

CP  SC  157  Introduction  to  C  Programming 
2(2,0)  Introduction  to  basic  programming  tech- 
niques. The  C  programming  language  is  used. 

CP  SC  161  Introduction  to  Visual  Basic  Program 
ming  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  programming  using 
the  Visual  Basic  language.  Topics  include  simple 
and  complex  data  types,  arithmetic  operations, 
control  flow,  files,  and  database  programming.  Sev- 
eral projects  are  implemented  during  the  semester 

CP  SC  210  Programming  Methodology  4(3,2) 
[C.3]  Introduction  to  programming  technique- 
and  methodology.  Topics  include  structured  pro- 
gramming, stepwise  refinement,  program  design 
and  implementation  techniques,  modularization 
criteria,  program  testing  and  verification,  basic 
data  structures,  and  analysis  of  algorithms.  Credit 
may  not  he  received  for  both  CP  SC  102  and  210 
Preq:  CP  SC  111  or  equivalent;  satisfactory  per 
fonnance  on  a  pretest. 

CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
4(3,2)  Study  of  data  structures  and  algorithms 
fundamental  to  computer  science;  abstract  data 
type  concepts,  measures  of  program  running  time 
and  time  complexity;  algorithm  analysis  and  de 
sign  techniques.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  CP  SC  212  and  MO.  Preq.  CP  SC  102  or 
210  with  a  Cor  better. 


CP  SC  215  Tools  and  Techniques  for  Softw.n 
Development  3(2,2)  Intensive  course  onsoftv^  n 
development  using  an  imperative  language.  1'  >\ 
ics  include  typical  program  development  i<i<  I 
such  as  debuggers  and  "make"  files,  software  I 
velopment  and  testing  techniques  such  as  si  | 
rate  module  development  and  testing,  poinii  i 
and  explicit  heap  management,  and  low-level  file 
I/O.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications  3(3,0) 
Applications  of  microcomputers  to  formulate  and 
solve  problem  models.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ap- 
plications deveUipment  in  databa,se  and  spread- 
sheet environments.  (Current  software  products 
are  used.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 20  or  MGT  2 18  or  equiva- 
lent experience. 

CP  SC  221  Introduction  to  a  Computer  Organi- 
zation 1(0,2)  Introduction  to  the  systems  program- 
ming environment;  languages  and  interfaces  for 
programming  operating  systems  tasks;  use  of  the  C 
programming  language  and  UNIX  operating  sys- 
tem. Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  231  Introduction  to  Computer  Organiza- 
tion 4(3,2)  Study  of  the  machine  architectures 
on  which  algorithms  are  Implemented;  require- 
ments of  architectures  that  support  high-level  lan- 
guages, programming  environments,  and  applica- 
tions. Preq:  Cr  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  281  Selected  Topics  in  Computer  Science 
1  -4(0-3,0-6)  Areas  of  computer  .science  in  which 
new  trends  arise.  Innovative  approaches  to  a  va- 
riety of  problems  in  the  use  and  understanding  of 
basic  computing  concepts  are  developed  and 
implemented.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  Instructor 

CP  SC  29 1  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  1 1  ( 1 ,0) 
Impact  of  computer  use  on  society  Is  considered. 
Ethical  use  of  software  and  protection  of  Intellec- 
tual property  rights  are  discussed.  TTne  profession  is 
viewed  historically;  organizations  important  to  the 
profession  are  discussed;  the  de\'elopment  process 
for  standards  is  presented;  and  students  are  intro- 
duced to  the  professional  literature.  Preq:  CP  SC 
102  or  210,  or  consent  of  instructor 

CP  SC  330  Computer  Systems  and  Networks 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  structure  of  computer 
systems  and  networks.  Various  hardware/software 
configurations  are  explored  and  presented.  Top- 
ics include  basic  computer  organization.  Input/ 
output  organizations,  intemipt  processing,  system 
software,  standard  network  architectures  and  net- 
work protocols.  Preq:  CP  SC  212,  21 5,  231,  and  ' 
E  C  E  201  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  design.  Integration,  and  use  of  hardware 
and  software  components  in  standard  computer 
systems.  Emphasis  is  on  computer  organization  at 
the  component  level,  interfacing,  basic  operat- 
ing system  functions,  and  system  utilities.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  3  32  and  422. 
Preq:  CP  SC  212,  215,  231  with  a  C  or  better. 
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CP  SC  340  AlKorithms  and  Data  Structures  3(3,0) 

Basic  concepts  of  i.l;ita  strucrures  such  as  queues, 
stacks,  ami  lists;  methcxJs  of  prixif  as  they  relate  to 
proKram  verification;  sets,  functions,  and  relations 
as  they  relate  to  the  analysis  of  algorithms.  Includes 
the  study  of  algorithms,  time  complexity,  and  de- 
sifjn  techniques.  C'redit  may  not  he  received  for 
hoth  CP  SC:  2 1 2  and  ^'\Q.  Preq.  CV  SC  1 02  or  2 1 0. 

CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
3(3,0)  I\>ve!opment  of  the  theoretical  fundations 
of  programming,  algorithms,  languages,  automata, 
computahility,  complexity,  data  structures,  and  op- 
erating systems;  a  hroad  range  of  fundamental  top- 
ics is  consolidated  and  extended  in  preparation 
for  further  study.  Preq.  CP  SC  2 1 2  and  MTHSC: 
119\vithaCorhetter. 

CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Program- 
ming 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hasic  concepts  in 
distrihuted  systems.  Network  programming  meth- 
ods are  considered.  Data  communications  such 
as  protocols,  hasic  hardware  components,  perfor- 
mance and  limitations  are  reviewed.  Preq:  CP  SC 
212  and  2 1 5  with  a  C  i>r  hetter. 

CP  SC  361  Data  Management  Systems  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Introduction  to  mainframe  environ- 
ments typical  of  large-scale  data  processing  ap- 
plications; programming  languages,  control  lan- 
guages, and  file  utilities;  use  of  COBOL  language 
and  IBM  JCL.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210;  or  equiva- 
lent. Coreq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  371  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0)  Incorporates 
a  study  of  the  decisit)n-making  process  at  all  lev- 
els with  the  logical  design  of  information  .systems. 
Extensive  study  of  the  system  life  cycle  with  em- 
phasis on  current  as  well  as  classical  techniques 
for  describing  data  flows,  data  structures,  file  de- 
sign, etc.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  372  Introduction  to  Software  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Techniques  and  issues  in  software 
design  and  development;  tools,  methodologies, 
and  environments  for  effective  design,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  software;  organizing  and 
managing  the  development  of  software  projects. 
Preq:  CP  SC  212  and  215  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  H395  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Research 
topics  in  various  areas  of  computer  science  are 
presented.  Methods  for  identifying  and  initiating 
research  projects  in  various  areas  of  computer  sci- 
ence are  considered.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  credits.  Preq:  Admission  to  Depart- 
mental Honors  Program. 

CP  SC  405,  605  Introduction  to  Graphical  Sys- 
tems Design  3(3,0)  Principles,  computational 
techniques,  and  design  concepts  needed  for  design- 
ing systems  for  effective  graphical  displays.  Preq: 
CP  SC  212,  215,  MTHSC  108,  311  with  a  C  or 
better. 

CP  SC  411,  61 1  Virtual  Reality  Systems  3(3,0) 
Design  and  implementation  of  software  systems 
necessary  to  create  virtual  environments.  Tech- 
niques for  achieving  real-time,  dynamic  display 
of  photorealistic,  synthetic  images  are  discussed. 
Includes  hands-on  experience  with  electromag- 
netically-tracked,  head-mounted  displays  and  re- 
quires, as  a  final  project,  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  virtual  environment.  Preq:  CP  SC  405 
with  a  C  or  better. 


CP  SC  4 1 2,  6 1 2  Eye  Tracking  Methodology  and 
Applications  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  human 
visual  system;  visual  perception;  eye  movements; 
eye  tracking  systems  and  applications  in  psychol- 
ogy, industrial  engineering,  marketing,  and  com- 
puter .science;  hands-on  experience  with  real  time, 
corneal-reflection  eye  trackers,  experimental  is- 
sues. Final  project  requires  the  execution  and 
aiialysis  of  an  eye  tracking  experiment.  Preq: 
CPSC?60,MKT  431.  or  PSYCH  MO. 

CP  SC  414,  614  Human  and  Computer  Interac- 
tion 3(3,0)  vSurvey  of  human  an^i  computer  in- 
teraction, its  literature,  history,  and  techniques. 
Covers  cognitive  and  social  m<idels  and  limita- 
tions, hardware,  and  software  interface  compo- 
nents, design  methods,  support  for  design,  and 
cv.iiuation  methods.  Preq:  CP  SC  212  and  215 
with  a  C  or  better,  or  equivalent. 

CP  SC  422,  622  Introduction  to  Operating  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  the  management 
techniques  for  the  control  of  computer  hardware 
resources.  Topics  include  interrupt  systems,  primi- 
tive level  characteristics  of  hardware  and  the  man- 
agement of  memory,  processor,  devices,  and  data. 
Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  332 
and  422.  Preq:  CP  SC  2  M ,  560  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  424,  634  System  Administration  and  Se- 
curity 3(3,0)  Topics  related  to  the  administra- 
tion and  security  of  computer  systems  are  cov- 
ered. Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  adminis- 
tration and  security  of  contemporary  operating 
systems.  Preq:  CP  SC  360  and  332  or  422  with  a 
C  or  better. 

CP  SC  428,  628  Design  and  Implementation  of 
Programming  Languages  3(  3,0)  Overview  of  pro- 
gramming language  structures  and  features  and 
their  implementation.  Control  and  data  stmctures 
found  in  various  languages  are  studied.  Runtime 
organization  and  environment  and  implementa- 
tion models  are  also  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  231 
and  360  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  429,  H429,  629  Translation  of  Program- 
ming Languages  3(3,0)  Techniques  and  consid- 
erations for  compiling  and  interpreting  program- 
ming languages.  Topics  include  .scanning,  pars- 
ing, optimization,  code  generation,  and  their 
theoretical  foundations.  Implementation  of  a 
compiler  or  a  major  component  of  a  compiler  nor- 
mally is  a  term  project.  Preq:  CP  SC  350,  428. 

CP  SC  455,  655  Computational  Science  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  methods  and  problems  of 
computational  science.  Course  uses  problems  from 
engineering  and  science  to  develop  mathemati- 
cal and  computational  solutions.  Case  studies  use 
techniques  from  Grand  Challenge  problems. 
Emphasizes  the  use  of  networking,  group  devel- 
opment, and  modem  programming  environments. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108,  311  and  previous  program- 
ming experience  in  a  higher  level  language. 

CP  SC  462,  H462,  662  Database  Management 
Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  database/data  com- 
munications concepts  as  related  to  the  design  of 
online  information  systems.  Problems  involving 
stmcturing,  creating,  maintaining,  and  acce.ssing 
multiple-user  databases  are  presented  and  solutions 
developed.  Comparison  of  several  commercially 
available  teleprix:essing  monitor  and  database  man- 
agement systems  is  made.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 


CP  SC  463,  663  Online  Systems  3(3,0)  In-depth 
study  of  the  design  and  miplementation  of  trans- 
action processing  systems  and  an  introduction  to 
basic  communications  concepts.  A  survey  of  com- 
mercially a\ail able  software  and  a  project  using 
one  of  the  systems  are  included.  Preq:  C  ."P  SC."  462. 

CP  SC  464,  664  Intrtnluction  to  Computer  Ar- 
chitecture 3(3,0)  Survey  of  von  Neumann  com- 
puter architecture  at  the  instruction-set  level. 
Fundamental  design  issues  are  emphasized,  illus- 
ir.ited  using  historical  and  current  mainframe, 
supermini,  and  mien)  architecture.  Preq:  ('P  SC' 
3  30  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  472,  H472,  672  Software  Development 
Methodology  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in  software 
development  methodology.  Techniques  such  as 
chief  programmer  teams,  structured  design  and 
structured  walk-throughs  are  discussed  and  used 
in  a  major  project.  Emphasis  is  on  the  applica- 
tion of  these  techniques  to  large-scale  software 
implementaticm  projects.  Additional  topics  such 
as  mathematical  foundations  of  structured  pn)- 
gramming  and  verification  techniques  are  also 
included.  Preq:  CP  SC  360  and  372. 

CP  SC  481,  H481,  681  Selected  Topics  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Areas  of  computer  science  in  which  n(m- 
standard  problems  arise.  Innovative  approaches 
to  problem  solutions  which  draw  from  a  variety 
of  support  courses  are  developed  and  imple- 
mented. Emphasis  is  on  independent  study  and 
projects.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Considers  the  impact  of  computing  system  devel- 
opment on  society'.  Discusses  ethical  issues  in  the 
design  and  development  of  computer  software. 
Standards  for  professional  behavior,  the  profes- 
sional's responsibility  to  the  profession,  and  tech- 
niques for  maintaining  currency  in  a  dynamic  field 
arc  discussed  by  students.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

CPSCH495  Senior  Thesis  Research  1-3(1-3,0) 
Directed  individual  research  project  for  honors 
students  supervised  by  departmental  faculty.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 

CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  E  M.  Eubanks,  R.  W.  Liska,  Chair;  Asso- 
ciate Professim:  G.  R.  Corley,  C.  A.  Piper,  R.  K. 
Schneider;  A.s.sisiant  Professors:  D.  C.  Bausman,  S. 
N.  Clarke 

C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction  Science 
and  Management  3(  3,0)  Introduction  to  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  Construction  Science 
and  Management  Department.  Preq:  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management  major  t>r  consent 
of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  201  Structures  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  statically 
determinate  structural  components  and  systems 
including  force  applications  and  distributions  in 
structural  elements  and  the  resulting  stress-strain 
patterns  in  axial,  shear,  and  bearing  mechanisms. 
Preq:  MTHSC  102  or  106,  PHYS  207;  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management  or  Architecture 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
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C  S  M  202  Structures  II  3(3,0)  Study  offeree  dis- 
tribution and  behavior  in  statically  determinate 
wood  and  steel  structural  components  and  systems 
including  shear  and  moment  stress,  combined  load- 
ing/stress conditions  and  deflections.  Preq:  C  S  M 

201,  Construction  Science  and  Management  or 
Architecture  major,  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construc- 
tion I  3(3,0)  Descriptixe  study  of  the  materials 
and  methods  of  construction,  focusing  on  nomen- 
clature, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  build- 
ing systems  consisting  primarily  of  wood,  masonry, 
residential  interior  and  exterior  finishes,  and  build- 
ing foundations.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Preq  or  Corcq:  A  A  H  210, 
ARCH  210,  C  S  M  100  (Constmction  Science 
and  Management  majors). 

C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents  3(2,3)  Intro- 
duction to  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
the  various  dticuments  required  to  carry  out  a 
typical  construction  project.  Preq:  C'onstruction 
Science  and  Management  major  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Coreq;  C  S  M  205. 

C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construc- 
tion II  3(3,0)  IVscnptivc  study  of  materials  and 
methods  of  construction,  focusing  on  nomencla- 
ture, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  building 
systems  consisting  primarily  of  steel  and  concrete 
in  addition  to  roofing  assemblies  and  interior  and 
exterior  commercial  finishes.  Preq:  C  S  M  20?, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  or  Ar- 
chitecture major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  301  Structures  III  3(3,0)  Analysis  and 
design  of  basic  determinate  and  indeterminate 
masonry  and  reinforced  concrete  structural  com- 
ponents and  systems;  introduction  to  special  struc- 
tural systems  and  seismic  loading.  Preq:  C  S  M 

202,  PHYS  208,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement or  Architecture  major,  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations  3(2,3)  Study  of 
various  types  of  soils  and  foundations,  including 
soil  testing,  reports,  compaction,  stability  and  func- 
tion as  they  relate  to  the  construction  process.  Preq: 
C  S  M  202,  Constmction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  practice  of  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning,  and  plumbing  systems  for  buildings. 
Preq:  C  S  M  205,  PHYS  208,  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management  or  Architecture  major,  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  II  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  practice  of  fire  protection,  specialty 
piping,  lighting,  and  electrical  systems  for  build- 
ings. Preq:  C  S  M  304,  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

C  SM  351  Construction  Estimating  3(2,3)  Basic 
estimating  as  applied  to  construction  projects.  In- 
cludes the  take-off  of  material  quantities,  a.ssign- 
ing  labor  and  equipment  production  rates,  and 
applying  material  prices,  wage  rates,  and  equip- 
ment costs  to  derive  a  total  job  cost.  Preq:  C  S  M 
204,  205,  CP  SC  120,  all  required  MTHSC 
courses.  Construction  Science  and  Management 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair.  Preq  or 
Coreq:BE221,CSM303. 


C  S  M  352  Construction  Scheduling  3(2,2) 
Analysis  of  construction  projects  with  einphasis 
on  estimating,  scheduling,  and  resource  leveling. 
Preq:CSM  304  (or concurrent  enrollment),  351, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major,  or 
con.sent  of  department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  35  3. 

C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II  3(2,2) 
Continuation  of  basic  construction  estimating 
with  the  additional  component  of  computerized 
estimating.  Includes  material,  labor  and  equip- 
ment costs,  production  rates,  bid  ethics,  construct- 
ability  analysis,  and  understanding  of  other  types 
of  estimating  procedures.  Preq:  C  S  M  301,  304 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  351,  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  352. 

C  S  M  41 1  Safety  in  Building  Construction  3(3,0) 
Study  of  construction  safety  management  and 
controls.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement major  or  consent  of  department  chair 
Coreq:  CSM  453. 

C  S  M  420  Highway  Construction  and  Contract- 
ing 3(3,0)  Study  of  contracting  and  construction 
of  highways,  including  .selection  and  u.se  of  equip- 
ment, construction  of  pavements,  bridges,  and 
drainage  structures,  and  related  processes.  Preq: 
CSM303,  352,  353. 

C  S  M  453  Construction  Project  Management 
3(2,2)  Study  of  construction  business  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  project  delivery,  field  organiza- 
tion, policy,  ethics,  project  management,  control 
systems,  labor  management  relations,  and  produc- 
tivity. Preq:  CSM  352,  353,  LAW  322  (or  con- 
current enrollment),  MGT  307  (or  concurrent 
enrollment).  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
Coreq:  CSM  411,  461. 

C  S  M  454  Construction  Capstone  6(3,12)  Stu- 
dents develop  a  capstone  project  that  entails  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  all  previous  courses  in  the 
Construction  Science  and  Management  Program. 
Consists  of  a  case  study  of  an  actual  construction 
project  covering  technical,  managerial,  and  pro- 
fessional skills  and  knowledge  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  construction  project.  Preq:  CSM 
453,  Construction  Science  and  Management  ma- 
jor, or  ctmsent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  455,  655  Reducing  Adversarial  Relations 
in  Construction  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  study  of 
the  delivery  of  projects  and  how  adversarial  rela- 
tions can  affect  the  successful  completion  of  the 
venture.  Topics  include  management  of  human  re- 
sources, understanding  the  needs  and  processes  of 
the  participants,  where  problems  lie,  methods  of 
avoiding  and  settling  disputes.  Preq:  Construction 
Science  and  Management  or  Architecture  major, 
senior  standing,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  financial  performance  of 
construction  companies.  Preq:  ACCT  201, 
ECON  211,212,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
Coreq:  CSM  453. 
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CSM  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 

Ct)mprehensive  studies  and  research  of  special 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  field  studies,  research  activities,  and 
current  development  in  construction  science. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Con.sent  of  instructor. 

C  S  M  491  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment Internship  and  Examination  0  Eight  hun- 
dred hours  of  verifiable  construction-related  ex- 
perience. Verification  of  having  taken  the  Certi- 
fied Professional  Constructor  Examination. 

CSM  498  Current  Topics  in  Construction  1- 
3(1-3,0)  Study  of  current  topics  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  not  central  to  other  construction 
science  courses.  Specific  titles  and  course  descrip- 
tions to  be  announced  from  semester  to  semester. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  advisor. 

CROP  AND  SOIL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Pro/e.s.s(n-.s;  H.  T  Knap,  V.  L.  Quisenberr>,  E.  R.  Shipe, 
B.  R.  Smith;  A.s.sociate  Pro/es.sors:  W.  C.  Stringer,  N. 
H.  Walker;  Assistant  Professor:  J.  K.  Nor.sworthy;  Lec- 
turer: B.  E.  Edge 

CSENV  100  Introduction  to  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
vironmental Science  1  ( 1 ,0)F  Introduction  to  and 
survey  of  the  agronomic  and  soil  sciences  and  their 
application  to  current  societal  issues:  career  guid- 
ance, opportunities  for  professional  certification, 
and  discussion  of  skills  used  by  agronomists  and 
soil  .scientists. 

CSENV  202  Soils  4(3,2)  Introduction  to  world 
land  resources,  soil  formation,  classification,  and 
mineralogy.  Emphasis  is  on  the  basic  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  soil.  Soil  microorganisms, 
plant  nutrients,  and  fertilization  are  discussed.  Soil 
properties  are  related  to  growth.  Preq:  CH  101, 
102  or  a  geology  sequence  including  GEOL  101, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  350  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  intern- 
ship undertaken  with  an  approved  agency  con- 
cerned with  agronomic  practices.  Restricted  to 
minors  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science. 
Maximum  of  three  credits  allowed.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

CSENV  403,  603  Soil  Genesis  and  Classifica- 
tion 2(1, 3)F  Study  of  soil  morphology  and  char- 
acterization, pedogenic  processes,  soil-forming 
factors,  and  classification  of  soils.  Preq:  CSENV 
202  or  con,sent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  404,  604  Soils  and  Land  Use  2(1, 3)F 
Soils  interpretations  for  nonagricultural  purposes 
and  facilities.  Emphasis  is  on  use  of  modem  soil 
surveys  and  properties  and  features  of  soils  impor- 
tant in  nonfarm  land  uses.  Not  open  to  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Science  minors  or  to  students 
who  have  taken.CSENV  202. 

CSENV  405,  605  Plant  Breeding  3(2,2)8  Ap- 
plication of  genetic  principles  to  the  development 
of  improved  crop  plants.  Principal  topics  include 
the  genetic  and  cytogenetic  basis  of  plant  breed- 
ing, mode  of  reproduction,  techniques  in  selfing 
and  crossing,  methods  of  breeding,  inheritance 
in  the  major  crops,  and  biometrical  methods.  Preq: 
GEN  302  or  equivalent. 


CSENV  406  Special  Problems  1-3(0.3-9)  Ac- 
t|u;iints  srudents  with  the  scientitic  mt-thixl.  l.it- 
cTiitiirc  invcstiyatii)n,  pLuiniiiti,  iinJ  execution  i)t 
an  experiment  are  iiue^-ral  part>  (it  the  cmirse.  Not 
open  to  ACIKIC:  H491  and  \  Wl  stiuients.  Maxi- 
mum of  six  credits  allowed.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
as  a  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environinental  Sci- 
ence and  consent  ot  ilepartinent  chair. 

CSENV  407,  H407,  607  Introductory  Weed  Sci- 
ence 3(2,2)F  Weed  management  in  crops  and  pas- 
tures of  the  Southeast.  Topics  include  weed  identi- 
fication, herbicide  families  and  nuKJes  of  actitm, 
herbicide  formulations,  herbicide  diagnosis  on 
crops  and  weeds,  sprayer  calibration  and  spray  ap- 
plication, and  nofichemical  weed  cimtrol  strate- 
jiies.  Pit'i).  ACiRIC"  104  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

CSENV  (B  E)  408, 608  Land  Treatment  of  Waste- 
water and  Sludges  3(3,0)S  Principles  for  desifrn- 
ing  environmentally  acceptable  land  application 
.systems  using  municipal  and  industrial  wastewater 
and  sludges  are  presented.  Topics  include  land-lim- 
iting constituent  analysis;  soil-plant  interactions; 
system  equipment  and  design;  system  operation  and 
management;  public  acceptance,  social,  and  regu- 
latory issues.  Case  studies  and  field  trip(s)  are 
planned.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Agriculture  or 
Engineering  or  consent  of  instnictor 

CSENV  41 7,  H41 7  Weed  Morphology  and  Ecol- 
ogy 3(2,2)  Study  .)f  the  morphological  charac- 
teristics of  weed  plants  t)f  economic  importance 
in  row  crops,  pastures,  and  turf  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Succession,  reproduction,  dissemination,  dis- 
tribution, competition,  and  allelopathy  are  dis- 
cussed. Prcq:  CSENV  407  or  433  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CSENV  421,  621  Principles  of  Field  Crop  Pro- 
duction 3(3,0)F  Principles  for  production  of  field 
crops.  Topics  include  botany  and  physiology,  till- 
age, harvesting,  storage,  and  crop  quality.  Prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  using  examples  from  various 
crops.  Preq:  ACRIC  104  or  equivalent  introduc- 
tory plant  science,  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  422,  622  Major  World  Crops  3(3,0)8 
Examines  the  distribution,  adaptation,  production, 
and  utilizatiim  of  major  agnniomic  crops  of  the 
world.  Emphasizes  crops  important  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture. Specific  crops  discussed  in  more  detail  in- 
clude corn,  wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  soybean,  ci)tton, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Preq:  AGRIC  104  or  equiva- 
lent intnxluctory  plant  science,  C'SENV  202. 

CSENV  423,  H423,  623  Field  Crop— Forages 
3(3,0)S  Establishment,  management,  and  utili- 
zation of  forage  crops  in  a  forage-livestock  agro- 
ecosystem  context.  Hay,  silage,  and  pasture  utili- 
zation are  discussed.  Computer  model  used  to 
study  complexity  of  forage-livestock  production 
systems.  Preq:  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CSENV  424,  624  Applied  Aspects  of  Forage 
Management  1(0,2)  Hands-on  exposure  to  for- 
age plantings,  establishment  and  management 
practices.  Pasture  and  harvested  forage  systems, 
equipment  and  practices;  analysis  of  forage-live- 
stock systems.  Preq:  CSENV  423  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 


CSENV  425,  625  Seed  Science  and  Technology 

3(2, 2)S  Even-numlx'ted  years.  Topics  include  seed 
development,  germination,  donnancy,  pathi>logy, 
storage,  and  deterioration.  Seed  testing  and  com- 
mercial priKJuction  of  seed  are  also  covered.  Em- 
phasis is  on  useful  applications  of  current  seed  s<.i- 
ence  knowledge.  Preq:  AGRIC  104,  BIOSC:  205. 

CSENV  (AP  EC)  426.  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2, 2)F  Application  ot  agronomic  anil 
econi>mic  principles  in  solving  |iroblems  relating 
to  production  and  marketing  of  agronomic  crops. 
Major  part  ot  the  course  is  a  case  study  in  which 
detailed  analysis  of  a  farm,  agribusiness  or  environ- 
mental situation  is  made  with  students  making  for- 
mal written  and  oral  presentations  of  results.  Preq: 
AP  EC  201,  AGRIC  104,  Junior  standing. 

CSENV  (HORT)  433,  633  Integrated  Weed 
Management  for  Agronomic  and  Horticultural 
Crops  3(2,2)S  See  HORT  4 H. 

CSENV  446.  646  Soil  Management  3(3.0)F  Ba- 
sic soil  properties  are  related  to  compaction,  wa- 
ter and  solute  movement,  and  root  growth.  Prac- 
tical management  problems  are  considered  and 
solutions  developed  based  on  basic  soil  charac- 
teristics. Problems  include  erosion,  no-tillage, 
compaction,  irrigation,  leaching,  waste  applica- 
tion, golf-green  management,  and  orchard  estab- 
lishment. Preq:  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  452,  652  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 
3(3,0)S  Soil  properties,  climatic  factors,  and  man- 
agement systems  in  relation  to  soil  fertility  mainte- 
nance for  crop  production;  plant  nutrition  and 
growth  in  relation  to  cmp  fertilization  and  manage- 
ment. Preq:  CSENV  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  453,  H453,  653  Soil  Fertility  Labora- 
tory I  (0,3)S  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  soil 
fertility  production.  Preq:  CSENV  202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CSENV  455  Seminar  1(1,0)F  Student  presenta- 
tion of  current  agronomic  topics  ot  special  inter- 
est in  crop  pri)duction  appearing  in  recent  scien- 
titic journals  and  other  publications. 

CSENV  475,  H475,  675  Soil  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry 3(2, 3)S  Study  of  the  principles  of  soil  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  and  their  applications.  Topics 
include  soil  texture,  structure,  compaction,  wa- 
ter relations,  solute  movement,  mineral  compo- 
sition, adsorption  phenomenon,  and  soil  acidity. 
Preq:  CSENV  202,  CH  101,  PHYS  207. 

CSENV  490,  690  Beneficial  Soil  Organisms  in 
Plant  Growth  3(3,0)S  A.spects  of  bit.logical  ni- 
trogen fixation,  mycorrhizal  fungi,  microbial-pes- 
ticide  interactions,  bioremediation,  nutrient 
cycles,  and  biological  pest  control  related  ti>  plant 
growth,  soil/environmental  quality;  and  .sustain- 
able agriculture  are  covered.  Students  who  desire 
laboratory  experience  in  these  topics  may  regis- 
ter for  CSENV  406  after  consultation  with  in- 
structor. Preq:  CSENV  202,  MICRO  305,  PL  PA 
401,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

DANCE 

Lecturer;  C.  Hosier 

DANCE  130  Tap  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
the  tundamentals  and  viicabulary  ot  tap  dancing 
with  oppi)rtunities  to  develop  rhythmic  patterns 
of  various  origins.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 


mum ot  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16  cred- 
its t)f  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied 
dance  lee  will  be  as>e>\ed. 

DANCE  140  Jaz:  Dance  I  1(0.3)  liur.Kluct.on 
to  the  basic  principles  and  fund  iinenials  of  ja:: 
technique,  as  well  as  exploration  ot  flexibility  and 
strength-building  exercises.  May  he  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximunt  of 
16  credits  ot  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Ap- 
plied dance  fee  will  be  assessed. 

DANCE  150  Modern  Dance  I  1(0,3)  IntnKluc- 
tion  to  the  basic  principles  of  dance  movement 
and  vocabulary,  as  well  as  actively  exploring  and 
applying  different  methods  of  K>dy  alignment  .ind 
theor>'.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
credits,  with  a  maximum  ot  16  credits  of  dance 
applied  towartl  a  degree.  Applied  ilance  fee  will 
be  assessed. 

DANCE  160  Ballet  Dance  1  1(0.3)  Introduction 
to  the  basic  principles  and  fundamentals  of  clas- 
sical ballet,  with  emphasis  on  giKid  technique, 
center  work,  and  across  the  flixir  work.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a 
maximum  ot  16  credits  ot  dance  applied  toward  a 
degree.  Applied  dance  fee  will  be  assessed. 

DESIGN  STUDIES 

Professors:  J.  R.  Caban,  Chair;  L.  G.  Craig,  R.  J. 
Hogan,  Y.  Kishimoto,  R.  B.  Norman;  AssocioK;  Pro- 
fessors:  H.  C.  Harritos,  N.  J.  Hurt;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: R.  L.  Rael,  R.  T.  Silance,  M.  L.  Skinner;  Lec- 
turers: R.  A.  Bruhns,  G.  V.  Epolito,  A.  H.  Jacques, 
C.  B.  Mills,  V  M.  San  Fratello 

DSIGN  321  Wood  Shop  Practices,  Materials, 
Tools,  and  Equipment  3(1,6)  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  a  full  range  ot  shop  machinery',  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  craftsmanship  as  well  as  an  orienta- 
tion to  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  procedures.  The  paramount  importance  of 
safety  is  continu.illy  emphasized.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community  Re- 
lationships 3(3.0)  Historical  trends,  theoretical 
models,  and  strategies  of  effective  family/schiK)!/ 
ct)mmunity  relationships  are  examined.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  multicultural  issues  and  on 
programs  that  support  collaborative  interaction 
with  families  that  benetit  children.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

ED  EC  300  Foundations  of  Early  Childhixxl  Edu- 
cation 3(3,0)  rhik)sophical  and  historical  foun- 
dations of  Early  Childhood  Education,  societal 
changes  and  influences,  needs  tit  young  children 
and  families,  program  differentiation,  and  future 
trends  are  examined  through  coursework  arid  ex- 
periential activities.  Preq:  General  Education  re- 
quirements; ED  EC  220,  ED  F  334,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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Courses,  ot  ln,structii)n 


ED  EC  336,  H336  Social  Development  of  In- 
fants and  Young  Children  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
hehavior  of  the  preschool  child  from  infancy 
through  age  five.  Theoretical  concepts  and  oh- 
servation  of  children's  hehavior  are  integrated, 
analyzed,  and  evaluated  to  discover  implications 
for  teaching  and  guiding  preschool  children.  In- 
cludes a  minimum  of  10  one-hour  ohservation- 
participation  visits  in  public  kindergarten.  Preq: 
ED  F  334,  minimum  gnide-point  ratio  of  2.0  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ED  EC  400  Observation  and  Assessment  in  Clini- 
cal Settings  3(3,0)  Clinical  experiences  in  early 
childhood  settings  prior  to  student  teaching  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  observing,  guiding,  and  as- 
sessing young  children,  birth  to  age  eight,  in  a 
variety  of  high  quality  preschool  and  primary  .set- 
tings. Practicum  spans  the  entire  semester.  To  be 
taken  Pa.ss/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  EC  336;  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  ED  EC  420,  430,  440,  450, 
and  READ  459. 

ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
needed  to  foster  science  education  among  young 
children.  Emphasis  is  on  teaching  strategies  and 
techniques  appropriate  for  young  children  (birth 
to  age  eight),  understanding  the  unique  learning 
needs  of  special  populations,  and  integrating  sci- 
ence across  the  curriculum.  Preq:  General  Edu- 
cation requirements.  Coreq:  ED  EC  400,  430, 450, 
READ  459. 

ED  EC  430  Early  Childhood  Mathematics  3(3,0) 
Theories  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics 
are  examined  in  terms  of  how  young  children 
develop  mathematical  thinking.  Topics  include 
problem  solving,  current  issues,  diversity,  current 
technologies,  reflective  teaching,  and  applications 
of  math  in  everyday  life.  Preq:  General  Educa- 
tion mathematical  sciences  requirement;  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC  400, 
420,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and  Social 
Studies  in  Primary  Schools  3(3,0)  Integrates 
social  studies  and  language  arts  in  a  course  that 
reflects  recommended  teaching  practices  for 
young  children  (birth  to  age  eight).  Uses  language 
arts  as  an  approach  for  teaching  social  studies  con- 
tent, techniques,  and  methods  in  primary  schools. 
Preq:  Admission  to  the  professional  level.  Coreq: 
ED  EC  400,  420,  430,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum  3(3,0) 
Construe tivist  approach  is  used  to  explore  chil- 
dren's thinking  as  it  influences  curriculum  design 
in  early  childhood;  analyze  the  educational  needs 
of  the  young  child  in  the  cognitive  realm;  and  ex- 
amine the  implementation  of  activities,  experi- 
ences, and  play-based  program  models.  Preq:  Ad- 
mission to  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC 
400,  420,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education  12(1,33)  Supervised  observa- 
tion and  teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  and  early  elemen- 
tary .schools.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  graduates 
who  have  completed  prerequisite  courses  and 
have  the  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  for  gradu- 
ation. Preq:  ED  EC  400,  450,  ED  EL  321,  488, 
READ  459, ;  admission  to  the  professional  level, 
consent  of  area  committee  chair. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

E  A  S  123  Introduction  to  China  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  N'arious  aspects  of  Chinese  civilizatitm, 
including  geography,  ethnic  groups,  language,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  religion,  literature,  arts,  archi- 
tecture, and  social  customs.  All  readings  and  dis- 
cussions are  in  English. 

ECONOMICS 

Professors:  D.  K.  Benjamin,  D.  W.  Rlair,  W.  R. 
Dougan,  Chair;  R.  D.  Elliott,  C.  M.  Lindsay,  R.  E. 
McCormick,  M.  T  Maloney,  D.  L.  Placone,  R.  D. 
Sauer,  Jr.,  G.  R.  Thompson,  R.  D.  ToUison,  J.  T 
Warner;  Associate  Professors:  D.  B.  Gordon,  C.  J. 
Simon,  R.  E  Tamura;  As.sistant  Professors:  S.  L.  Baier, 
B.  G.  Coffey,  A.  K.  Dills,  J.  K.  Hakes,  M.  M. 
Jerzmanowski,  T.  D.  Kendall,  S.  Orrefice,  L.  Zhang 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  3(3,0)  One  se- 
mester survey  of  basic  economic  concepts  that 
offers  an  overview  of  both  microeconomics  and 
macroeconomics.  Not  intended  for  business  ma- 
jors or  other  students  seeking  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  economic  analysis  and  its  appli- 
cations. Credit  will  not  be  given  to  students  who 
previously  have  completed  ECON  21 1  or  212. 

ECON  211,  H2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Introductitm  to  economic  reasoning  and 
its  application  to  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  con- 
sumers and  business  firms.  Particular  topics  include 
competition,  monopoly,  international  trade,  and 
the  impact  of  selected  public  policies.  Intended  as 
the  first  of  a  two-semester  sequence  in  the  founda- 
tions of  economics. 

ECON  212,  H212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ECON  21 1  in  which  fun- 
damental economic  principles  are  applied  to  the 
study  of  aggregate  economic  performance.  Topics 
include  the  forces  determining  the  rates  of  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  economic  growth,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  through  financial  markets.  Preq: 
ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  301  Economics  of  Labor  3(3,0)  Introduces 
students  to  the  economics  of  the  labor  market  and 
labor  relations.  Considers  the  theories  of  wages 
and  employment,  determination,  unemployment, 
investment  in  human  capital,  discrimination,  and 
public  policy  toward  the  labor  market.  Also  con- 
siders the  role  of  labor  unions.  May  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Econom- 
ics. Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  3(3,0)  Consid- 
ers the  function  of  money  and  hanking  in  both 
the  product  and  financial  markets.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  monetary  theory  and  current 
problems  of  monetary  policy.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics. 
Preq:  ECON  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
Uses  tools  of  economic  analysis  in  classifying  prob- 
lems in  organizing  and  evaluating  information, 
and  in  comparing  alternative  courses  of  action. 
Bridges  the  gap  between  economic  theory  and 
managerial  practices.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Preq: 
ECON  211  t)r  consent  of  instructor. 
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ECON  307  Arbitration  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures  with  specific  empha- 
sis on  mediation,  fact-finding,  and  arbitration  as 
they  are  u,sed  to  resolve  labor-management  dis- 
putes in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ECON  308  Collective  Bargaining  3(3,0)  Prac- 
tices, procedures,  legal  foundations,  and  legal 
structure  associated  with  collective  bargaining. 
Form  and  content  of  the  labor  contract,  griev- 
ance machinery,  and  mediation  and  arbitration 
institutions  are  also  studied.  Preq:  ECON  211  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  309  Government  and  Business  3(3,0)  Re- 
lationships between  government  and  business,  in- 
cluding, among  other  topics,  government  efforts 
to  enforce  competition;  to  regulate  public  utilities; 
and  to  protect  the  special  interest  of  laborers,  farm- 
ers, and  consumers.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Preq:  ECON 
211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  310  International  Economy  3(3,0)  Stud- 
ies of  the  process  of  international  commerce.  Cov- 
ers basic  the(5ry  of  trade  and  exchange  rates,  insti- 
tutional and  legal  environment,  current  policy  is- 
sues. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  ECON 
412.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  Economics.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  3 14,  H3 14  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Analytical  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
value  and  distribution  under  alternative  market 
conditions.  Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ECON  315,  H3 1 5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3(3,0)  Macroeconomic  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  are  the  fixral  points.  Statistics  (mea- 
sures of  real  output  and  the  price  level)  and  theory 
(covering  the  sources  of  short-run  fluctuations  and 
long-run  growth)  are  included.  Appropriate  pub- 
lic policies  addressing  these  issues  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  ECON  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  319  Environmental  Economics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  application  of  economic  logic  to  is- 
sues surrounding  environmental  management  and 
policy.  Examines  individual,  firm,  and  collective 
decision  making  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  regu- 
latory approaches  for  controlling  environmental 
u.se.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  (E  L  E)  321  Economics  of  Innovation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  nature  of  entrepreneurship 
and  the  contribution  of  innovation  to  economic 
growth.  The  organizational  and  institutional 
sources  of  innovation  in  different  firms  and  dif- 
ferent countries  are  investigated  as  well  as  the 
work  of  economic  theorists  concerning  the  role 
entrepreneurs  play  in  bringing  new  products  to 
market.  Preq:  ECON  306  or  314. 

ECON  324  Economics  and  Sports  3(3,0)  Eco- 
nomic analysis  of  sports  teams,  leagues,  and  insti- 
tutions. Analysis  of  basic  economic  issues  using 
sports  data.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Credit  will  not  be  given 
to  students  who  have  completed  ECON  426.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing,  ECON  211. 


ECON  325  Personnel  Economics  3(3,0)  Studies 
tin-  v.irious  compciis;itii)n  ;iin.i  persDnnel  pnictico 
that  tirms  cmplny.  Explains  when  eacli  of  those 
practices  shouUl  he  tolloweJ  to  eUcit  tlu-  desired 
eiuployee  effort  and  lahor  torcc  quality.  Topics  in 
elude  piece-rate  and  time-rate  systems,  seniority 
hased  incentive  schemes,  promotion  contests, 
evaluation  systems,  mandat4)ry  retirement,  and 
up-or-out  rules.  Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

ECON  340  Behavioral  Economics  3(3.0)  Inrro 
duct  ion  into  the  ecoiu)mic,  sociological,  and  psy 
choiofjical  aspects  ot  decision  making  under  un 
certainty.  Presents  the  psychology  of  prediction,  in 
tuitive  prediction:  hiases  and  correct  ive  procedures 
Topics  also  include  framing,  choice  with  costly  m 
formation,  and  social  influences  on  individual  be- 
havior. Piccj.  EC'ON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  350,  H350  Moral  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
a  Market  Economy  3(3,0)  Can  a  market  system 
produce  results  that  are  fundamentally  just.'  Is  jus 
tice  possible  without  voluntary  exchange .'C'ourse 
applies  both  economic  and  philosophical  analy 
ses  to  these  questions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
causes,  con.sequences,  and  morality  of  the  distri 
hution  of  wealth  and  income  in  a  free-market  sys- 
tem. I'req:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  360  Public  Choice  3(3,0)  Covers  the  eco- 
ni>mic  approach  to  pi>litical  activities  and  institu 
tions.  Topics  include  voting,  voting  rules,  consti 
tutions,  political  competition,  political  business 
cycles,  vote  trading,  iiiterest  groups,  bureaucr.icy, 
committees,  legislators,  executives,  and  judges.  De- 
signed for  Economics  and  non-Economics  majors 
and  requires  only  basic  .skills  in  microeconomics 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  oi  instmctor. 

ECON  H390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  w  ith  an  ap 
proved  economics  course  at  the  300  or  400  level 
Honors  status  required.  May  be  taken  three  times 

ECON  401  Labor  Market  Analysis  3(3,0)  De 
velops  the  methods  ot  economic  analysis  ot  labor 
markets.  Requires  students  to  apply  these  meth 
ods  to  problems  of  the  labor  market.  Topics  in 
elude  labor  demand  and  supply,  human  capital, 
occupational  choice,  compensating  wage  differ 
entials,  organizational  wage  structures  and  incen- 
tive systems,  unemployment,  and  discriminarion 
Prec}.- ECON  314. 

ECON  402  Law  and  Economics  3(3,0)  Applica 
tion  of  economics  to  the  law  of  property,  torts, 
and  contracts;  regulation  of  markets,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  financial  transactions;  distrihu 
tion  of  income  and  wealth;  and  criminal  law.  Preq 
ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  404  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
3(3,0)  Comparative  analytical  and  historical 
study  of  the  principal  economic  systems  which 
have  been  important  in  the  modern  world  includ 
ing,  among  others,  capitalism  and  socialism.  Prcq: 
ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  405,  605  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
4(3,3)  Introduction  to  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis  of  econi)mic  data.  Reviews  basic  statisti- 
cal methods  and  probability  distribution.  Topics 
include  data  management  using  professional  sta- 
tistical software  applications;  multiple  regression 
an.ilysis;  hypothesis  tcstuig  under  conditions  of 


imilticollinearity,  heteroscedasticity,  and  serial 
correlation.  Prcq:  ECON  211  and  212;  MTHSC 
108  or  207;  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  501  or  309. 

ECON  406,  606  Advanced  Econometrics  3(3,0) 
Re\  iews  statistical  inference  using  multiple  regres- 
sion (CXS)  an.ilysis  ;ind  moilel  specification.  Top- 
ics incluile  imilticollinearity,  heteroscedasticity, 
and  serial  correlation;  two-staged  least  sc|uares  and 
in.strumental  variables  models;  simultaneous  ecjua- 
rions  models;  limited  dependent  v;iriable  models 
using  maximum  likelihood  estimation  and  time- 
series  aiKilysis;  ainl  present. ition  ot  results  in  tech- 
nical writing,  /'u'c/.  ECX^N  405  or  cinisent  of  in 
structor 

LCON  410,  610  Economic  Development  3(3,0) 
Consideration  and  analysis  of  economic  and  re- 
lated problems  ot  underdexeloped  countries.  At- 
tention is  given  to  national  and  inteniational  pro- 
grams designed  to  accelerate  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems Prcq-  ECC^N  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  411,611  Economics  of  Education  3(3,0) 
Analysis  ot  economic  issues  related  to  education. 
The  decision  to  invest  in  education,  elementary 
an..!  secondary  school  markets  and  reform,  the 
market  for  college  education,  teacher  labor  mar- 
kets, and  education's  effects  on  econt)mic  growth 
and  income  distribution.  Prt-cj:  EC'ON  314orct)n- 
sent  ot  instructor. 

ECON  412  International  Microeconomics  3(3,0) 
.Analysis  of  the  essential  a.spects  of  international 
economic  linkages.  Gains  and  redistributive  effects 
of  trade  and  the  barriers  to  trade  are  discussed 
within  the  context  of  a  variety  of  economic  mod- 
els. The  history  of  trade  policy  and  the  political 
economy  of  its  determination  are  also  discussed. 
Prcq:  ECX^N  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

fcCON  413  International  Macroeconomics  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  macroecoiK)mic  linkages  between 
an  individual  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
Imw  these  linkages  are  affected  by  the  choice  of 
exchange  rate  regimes.  Topics  include  the  relation 
between  domestic  and  foreign  interest  rates  and 
exchange  rates  and  the  ability  to  pursue  indepen- 
dent monetary  policies.  Prcq:  ECON  315. 

ECON  419  Economics  of  Defense  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  American  defense  establishment  in  terms 
ot  resources  utilired,  alternative  uses,  and  the  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy  and  scientific 
progress  generated  by  resources  in  a  defense  use. 
Discusses  economic  problems  inherent  in  shifting 
resources  between  defense  and  nondefen.se  uses  and 
among  alternative  defense  uses.  Prec);  EC-ON  314. 

ECON  420  Public  Sector  Economics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  role  of  government  and  its  proper  func- 
tions and  limitations  in  a  market.  Provision  t)f 
goods  and  services  by  all  levels  of  government  and 
instruments  of  taxation  are  evaluated  according 
to  efficiency  and  equity  criteria.  Contemporary 
public  sector  issues  are  emphasized  throughout. 
Prcq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  422  Monetary  Economics  3(3,0)  Intensive 
study  ol  the  lole  ot  monetary  tactiirs  in  economic 
change.  Modem  monetary  theories  and  their  em- 
pirical relevance  for  policy  are  develojx'd  against  a 
background  of  monetary  history  and  instituti<.>ns. 
Prcq:  EC  "ON  ?14and  3 1  5  or  consent  of  in.structor. 


ECON  424  Organiiation  of  Industries  3(3.0) 

|W.21  Empirical,  hisiorKal,.ind  theoretical  .iiLily- 
ses  ot  m.irket  siiuciure  and  concentration  in 
American  industry:  the  etiects  of  olnjo[\ily,  mo- 
nopoly, and  c;irteli:ation  upon  price,  output,  and 
other  policies  ot  the  lirm;  antitrust  and  other  pub- 
lic policies  and  problems  are  studied.  Prcq:  ECON 
514  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ECON  425,  625  Antitrust  Economics  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  economic  and  legal  issues  created 
by  the  exercise  of  market  p»)wer.  The  motivation 
and  execution  of  government  p<  ilicy  ti  iwards  merg- 
ers, predatory  cimdiict,  and  various  restraints  ot 
ir.ide  are  intensively  examined.  Picq:  ECTON  i09 
or  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  426,  H426,  626  Seminar  in  Sports  Eco- 
nomics 3(3,0)  Economic  analysis  of  sports  teams, 
leagues,  and  institutions.  Topics  include  antitrust 
issues,  public  funding  of  sports  venues,  laK)r  rela- 
tions, wiigering  markets,  athlete  compensation, 
and  application  of  ecimomic  principles  to  sports 
settings.  Empirical  research  project  is  cornerstone 
of  course.  Prcq:  EC'ON  314,  405;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ECON  430  Topics  in  Mathematical  Economics 
3(3,0)  Skills  acquired  in  freshmiin  mathematics 
are  applied  to  selected  topics  in  economic  theory. 
C  A)urse  is  a  good  complement  to  ECON  3 14  and 
provides  excellent  preparation  tor  400-level 
courses  in  economics,  especially  ECON  405.  May 
be  taken  concurrently  with  ECON  314.  Prcq: 
ECON  314,  and  MTHSC  108  or  207. 

ECON  440,  640  Game  Theory  3(3,0)  Intrtxluc- 
tion  to  the  form;il  analysis  of  stnitegic  interaction 
among  rational,  self-interested  rivals.  Basic  theo- 
retical aspects  of  games  are  di.scussed  and  applied 
to  such  topics  as  bargaining,  voting,  auctions,  and 
oligopoly.  Prc^:  EC:ON  314  and  MTHSC:  106,  or 
ECON  430,  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

ECON  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Reading  and  research  for  the  Senior  Hon- 
ors Thesis.  Prcq:  ECX")N  314,  51  5,  senior  honi>rs 
standing. 

ECON  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Writing 
3(3,0)  Writing  and  oral  presentation  of  the  Se 
nior  Honors  Thesis.  Prcq:  ECON  H491. 

ECON  496  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Re- 
search and  writing  on  a  selected  economics  topic 
chosen  by  the  student.  A  written  proposal  must 
be  approved  by  the  instructor  prior  to  the  start  ot 
the  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot 
six  credits.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  498,  H498  Selected  Topics  in  Economics 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  of  topics  not  covered 
fully  in  regularly  scheduled  courses.  Specific  top- 
ics vary  from  year  to  year.  M;iy  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  niiie  credits,  but  only  it  difterent  top- 
ics are  covered.  Prcq:  ECX")N  5 1 4  and  ?  1 5  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ECON  499  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  l-3(  I- 
3,0)  Discussion  ot  topics  ot  current  inteust  in 
economics.  Mudents  dodirci.  lid  icse.ui.  Iu>n  a  p.ir 
ticular  topic.  Prcq:  Consent  ot  instructi>r. 
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EDUCATION 

Professors:  B.  E.  Bailey,  K.  S.  Headley,  W.  H.  Leonard; 
Associate  Professws:  P.  J.  Dunston,  C.  C.  Linnell,  E. 
M.  Owens,  V.  G.  Ridgeway,  D.  J.  Sluss,  D.  A.  Smith, 
D.  Stegelin;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  M.  Hi)rton,  R. 
A.  Kaniinski,  L.  F  Medford,  S.  J.  Pass;  Lecturers:  G. 
N.  Bowman,  S.  N.  Burr,  D.  J.  Cadorette,  J.  K.  Weir, 
N.  S.  Wilkinson;  Vis/ling /nstriictor;  G.  P.  Whitaker 

ED  105  Orientation  to  Education  1  ( 1 ,0)  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  teaching.  For  a  minimum  of 
ten  weeks,  students  spend  one  hour  per  week  in 
schools  assisting  teachers,  observing,  and  tutor- 
ing individuals.  Required  of  all  students  in  Early 
Childhood,  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Mathematics  Teaching,  and  Science  Teach- 
ing. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  oiily. 

ED  1 10  Introduction  to  Tutoring  1(1,0)  Students 
deselop  and  remlorce  skills  in  tutoring  and  com- 
munication through  use  ot  techniques  based  in 
educational  research.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

ED  111  Introduction  to  Supplemental  Instruc- 
tion 1(1,0)  Students  develop  and  reinforce  in- 
terpersonal relationship  skills  in  listening,  deci- 
sion making,  communicating,  group  dynamics, 
leadership,  assertiveness,  time  management,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  conflict  resolution.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only. 

ED  322  Responding  to  Emergencies  3(3,0)  Pro- 
vides the  citizen  responder  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  in  a  variety  of  emergencies  to 
help  sustain  life  and  to  minimize  pain  and  the 
consequences  of  injury  until  professional  help  ar- 
rives. First  aid,  CPR,  and  automated  external 
defibrillation  (AED)  are  included. 

ED  405  Multiculturalism  3(3,0)  Introduces  pro- 
spective teachers  to  the  influence  of  culture  on 
learning  from  an  anthropok)gical  and  historical 
perspective.  Preq:  HIST  172  or  173;  or  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

ED  438  Selected  Topics  in  Education  l-3(  1-3,0) 
Specific  education  topics  not  found  in  other 
courses  are  selected  for  in-depth  study.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered. 

ED  439  Independent  Study  in  Education  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Study  ot  selected  topics  in  education  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the 
student.  Student  and  faculty  member  develop  a 
course  of  study  different  from  any  existing  courses 
and  designed  for  the  individual  student.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered. 

ED  441,  641  Middle  School  Curriculum  3(3,0) 
Concepts  and  methods  for  teaching  middle  school 
students.  Discusses  nature  of  middle  school  stu- 
dents, teacher  characteristics,  curricular  and  co- 
curricular  programs,  organization,  and  teachiiig. 

ED  H499  Education  Honors  Capstone  3(1,4) 
Students  seeking  departmental  honors  complete 
their  honors  research  under  faculty  mentors. 
Seminar  meetings  occur  across  the  semester  and 
include  the  .sharing  and  discussion  of  research 
results  and  experiences  by  students  and  faculty. 
Pre.,;  ED  F  H301,  H302,  departmental  honors 
course  specified  by  major  area. 


EDUCATIONAL  COUNSELING 

ED  C  234  Introduction  to  Addictions:  Basic  Edu- 
cation and  Prevention  3(3,0)  Basic  review  t)f 
addictions  and  chemical  dependence;  gives  future 
educators  skills  in  the  identification  of  chemical 
abuse,  techniques  for  intervention,  and  methods 
of  prevention  education.  SOC  396  and  397  are 
recommended  as  follow-up  courses  for  those  in- 
terested in  pursuing  the  topic. 

ED  C  390  Student  Development,  Leadership,  and 
Counseling  for  University  Paraprofessionals 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  thetiretical  and  practical 
applications  of  student  development  and  leader- 
ship on  the  university  campus.  Skills  assisting  stu- 
dents with  leadership  development,  problem  solv- 
ing, conflict  resolution,  confrontation,  and  refer- 
ral are  developed.  Legal  and  ethical  issues  for  prac- 
titioners and  learning  effective  utilization  of  re- 
sources available  on  the  campus  are  explored. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Professors:  D.  E.  Barrett,  W  R.  Fisk,  Chair;  R.  P 
Green,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  G.  C.  Delicio,  C.  L. 
Peters,  D.  M.  Switzer,  C.  G.  Weatherford;  Assistant 
Professor:  S.  N.  Rosenblirh;  Lecturer;  J.  S.  Wright; 
Visiting  instructors:  R.  W  Buford,  E.  C.  Crowther 

ED  F  301,  H301  Principles  of  American  Educa- 
tion 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  legal  basis,  historical  de- 
velopment, characteristics,  and  functions  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  United  States.  Preq: 
Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  302,  H302  Educational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  classroom  use  of  objectives,  mo- 
tivation theories,  learning  theories,  tests  and  mea- 
surements, classroom  management,  and  knowl- 
edge of  exceptional  learners.  Preq:  Minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 
the  Classroom  1(0,2)  Students  learn  how  to  use 
microcomputers  to  supplement  the  classroom  cur- 
riculum and  to  enhance  classroom  management. 
Prec,;  Admissitm  to  a  Teacher  Education  Prograin; 
ED  F  30 1 ,  302;  General  Education  computer  skills 
requirement;  minimum  gr.ide-point  ratio  of  2.0;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  334,  H334  Child  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  develop- 
ment. Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical, 
social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  characteristics. 
Includes  a  minimum  of  five  one-hour  observation- 
participation  visits  to  an  elementary  school.  Preq: 
ED  105  or  concurrent  enrollment,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  or  consent  of  instructor 
for  non-education  majors. 

ED  F  335,  H335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  is  on  the  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  cognitive  characteristics  of  the  10-  te) 
18-year  old  and  the  educational  implications  ot 
those  developmental  characteristics. 

ED  F  406  Philosophy,  Schooling,  and  Educational 
Policy  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  development  of 
contemporary  educational  theory  and  its  impact 
on  current  schooling  practices  and  educational 
policy  development. 
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ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  [C.3] 
Fundamentals  of  computer  applications  for  teach- 
ers. Develops  competencies  in  general  computer 
applications  such  as  word  processing  and  data- 
base management  and  addresses  educational  uses 
of  the  Internet  and  computer-assisted  instruction, 
with  emphasis  on  legal  and  ethical  issues  and  the 
impact  ot  computer  technology  upon  society.  Preq: 
Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program. 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  482,  682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  apply  micrt)computer  technology  to  the 
utilization  and  generatitjn  ot  educational  software 
in  accordance  with  sound  educational  principles. 
Preq:  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480. 

ED  F  490,  690  Student  Management  and  Disci- 
pline 3(3,0)  Aids  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  development  and  refines  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  important  for  managing  students 
in  school  settings.  Practical  application  of  theory 
and  research  and  legal  and  ethical  considerations 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  ED  F  302  or  PSYCH  201; 
ED  F  334,  335,  or  suitable  alternative;  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  497,  697  Instructional  Media  in  the  Class- 
room 3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to  the  use  of 
audiovisual  media  stressing  systematic  planning, 
selection,  utilization,  and  evaluation  as  well  as 
production  of  materials  and  equipment  operation. 
Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

Professors:  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  M.  Dawson,  T.  L.  Drake, 
A.  A.  Girgis,  j.  N.  Gowdy,  Chair;  J.  J.  Komo,  E.  B. 
Makram,  L.  W.  Pearson,  K.  E  Poole,  M.  B.  Pursley, 
R.  J.  Schalkoff,  R.  Singh,  1.  D.  Walker;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: C  W  Baum,  E.  G.  Baxa,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Bridgwood, 
E.  R.  Collins,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Ligon  111,  A.  Q.  Martin,  D.  L. 
Noneaker,  X.-B.  Xu;  Assistant  Professors:  W.  R. 
Harrell,  A.  W  Hoover,  H.  B.  Russell,  R.  R.  Sass,  D. 
C.  Stanzione,  Jr.,  Research  Associate,  T  Taha;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professors:  S.  J.  Hubbard,  W.  J.  Reid  III 

E  C  E  201,  H201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 
3(2,2)  Study  of  logic  with  an  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra;  number  systems  and  represen- 
tation of  information;  use  of  integrated  circuits 
to  implement  combinational  and  sequential  logic 
functions  and  computing  elements;  organization 
and  structure  of  computing  systems.  Preq: 
MTHSC108.PHYS122. 

E  C  E  202,  H202  Electric  Circuits  I  3(3,0)  DC 
resistive  circuits,  Kirchhoft's  Laws,  Nodal  and 
Mesh  emphasis,  sources,  Thevenin's  and  Norton's 
theorems,  RC,  RL,  RCL  circuit  solutions  with  ini- 
tial condition  using  homogenous  or  nonhomo- 
genous  ordinary  differential  equations  having  con- 
stant coefficients.  Develop  sinusoidal  steady  state 
solution.  Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122.  Coreq: 
ECE211,PHYS221. 

E  C  E  204  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  I  1(0,3) 
Analysis  and  solution  of  electrical  network  prob- 
lems using  mesh  and  nodal  analysis,  Thevenin's 
and  Nt)rton's  theorems  and  equivalent  circuits  and 
other  circuit  analysis  from  E  C  E  202.  Coreq; 
E  C  E  202. 
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E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 

1(0,2)  Principles i)t  inciiMircinciit  and  InNlriiincnis 
uscJ  to  iiKa.surc  paranictcrs  and  dynamic  \  ariahks 
In  electric  circuits,  steady  state  and  transient  mea- 
surements in  LX"  and  AC  "circuits,  and^lata  ai^aly- 
sis  inetlu)ds  are  included.  Corcq:  ECE  202. 

E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  11 
1(0,2)  Emphasizes  measurement  techniques  in 
AC  steady-state  circuits  and  ct)mparison  to  theo- 
retical predictions.  Two-port  network  methodol- 
ogy and  transfer  functions  are  studied  experimen- 
tally and  related  to  analysis  using  traiistorm  tech- 
niques. Prcq.  K  t:  E  202,  211.  Qwc/;  E  C  E  262. 

E  C  E  262,  H262  Electric  Circuits  II  3(3.0)  Con- 
tinuation of  tile  study  of  electric  circuits,  includ- 
m<i  three-phase  circuits,  ct)mplex  frequency  and 
network  functions,  frequency  response,  two-port 
parameters,  magnetically-coupled  circuits,  La- 
place transforms,  and  introduction  to  Fourier  se- 
ries and  transforms.  Preq:  E  C  E  202,  MTHSC 
206,  PHYS  221.  C(wc(.-  EC  E  212,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  263  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  II  1(0,3) 
Analysis  of  basic  AC^  circuit  analysis  techniques 
to  analyze  the  transient  and  steady-state  behav- 
ior of  both  simple  and  complex  circuits.  Coreq: 
EC  E  262,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization  4(3,2)  Intro- 
ductory course  in  computer  organization  and  ar- 
chitecture. Topics  include  basic  hardware  and  sitft- 
ware  structure,  addressing  methixls,  programs  con- 
trol, processing  units,  l-O  organization,  arith- 
metic, main-memory  organization,  peripherals, 
nucroprocessor  families,  RISC  architectures,  and 
multiprocessors.  Precj:  E  C  E  201  and  CP  SC  101 
or  111  or  157  or  210. 

E  C  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1(2,0)  Ac- 
quaints students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental 
1  lonors  Program  with  current  research  activities 
ill  the  Department.  Faculty  provide  seminars 
where  research  interests  are  summarized.  Semi- 
nars are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  choosing 
research  topics  for  their  .senior  theses. 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering  2(2,0)  A 
first  course  in  electrical  engineering  to  provide 
non-Electrical  Engineering  majors  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  IXJ  and  AC  circuit  theory',  AC  power  dis- 
tribution, and  numerous  electrical  devices,  appa- 
ratus, and  digital  systems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206, 
PHYS221.Coreci.ECE309. 

E  C  E  308  Electronics  and  Electromechanics 
2(2,0)  Continuation  of  E  C^  E  307.  Energy  con- 
version systems  are  considered,  as  well  as  basic 
electronics.  Preq:  E  C  E  307. 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 
1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  E  C  E  307.  Ba- 
sic electrical  circuits  and  instrumentation.  Coreq: 
E  C  E  307. 

E  C  E  3 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  III 
1(0,2)  [W.l]  Measurements  and  characteristics 
of  electronic  devices  and  circuits;  use  of  manual 
and  automated  instruments  to  acquite  data;  oral 
and  written  engineering  reports.  Preq:  E  C  E  262, 
MTl  ISC:  20«,  PHYS  22 1 .  Coreq:  E  C  E  320. 


E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,2)  IW.lj  Design  and  characterization  of 
functioiial  circuits  using  solid-siale  devices;  use 
of  manual  and  automated  instruments  for  mea- 
surements; statistical  .inalysisot  data;  and  prepa- 
ration of  engineering  reports.  Preq:  ¥.  C  E  311, 
320.C(wt(.ECE  321. 

E  C  E  3 1 7  Random  Signal  Analysis  3(  3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  engineering  problems  ot  a  probabilis- 
tic nature.  Systems  transfi)rmations,  statistical  av- 
erages, simulation,  and  estimation  of  system  pa- 
1. .meters.  Pr«j:  E  C"  E  262,  MTHSt:  208.  Coreq: 
E  C  E  3  30. 

E  C  E  320  Electronics  1  3(  3,0)  |0.1|  Introduction 
to  electronic  materials  and  vlevices;  principles  ot 
design;  design  of  LXJ  and  AC'  circuits  using  diodes, 
bipolar  junction  transistors,  field-effect  transistors 
and  use  of  transistors  in  digital  circuits.  Preq:  E  C  E 
262,  MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  drreq:  E  C  E  3 1 1 . 

E  C  E  321  Electronics  II  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  de- 
sign of  discrete  amplifier  circuits  at  low  and  high 
frequencies;  operational  amplifiers,  distortion  in 
amplifiers,  oscillator  design,  and  circuit  analysis 
of  active  digital  devices.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq: 
ECE312. 

E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design  3(3,0)  De- 
sign of  high-speetl  ALUs,  control  and  timing  cir- 
cuitry, memory  systems  and  I/O  circuitry;  mi- 
croprogrammed computer  design  using  bit-slice 
microprocessors;  current  hardware  topics  related 
to  computer  design;  hands-on  design  experience; 
and  use  of  logic  analyzer  for  system  debugging. 
Prt'^;  EC  E  371. 

E  C  E  329  Computer  Systems  Structures  3(3,0) 
Fundamental  structures  and  issues  that  ari.se  in 
the  analysis  and  implementation  of  computer  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  operating  systems  structures 
and  data  structures  and  their  relationship  to  com- 
puter organization.  Engineering  science  back- 
ground for  computer  systems  design.  Preq:  CP  SC 
102  or  2 10;  CP  SC  340  or  212;  E  C  E  272. 

E  C  E  330,  H330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Trans- 
forms 3(3,0)  Systems  models,  analysis  of  signals, 
Fi  )urier  series  and  transfonns,  sampling  and  Z  trans- 
forms, discrete  Fourier  transforms.  Preq:  E  C  E  262, 
MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  352  Programming  Systems  3(3,0)  Second 
course  in  programming  languages  and  systems. 
Topics  include  assemblers,  compilers,  and  syntac- 
tical methods;  string  manipulation  and  list  pro- 
cessing; concepts  of  executive  programs  and  op- 
erating systems;  introduction  to  time-sharing  sys- 
tems. Preq:  CP  SC  340  or  2 1 2  and  MTHSC  4 1 9. 

E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Presents  the  basic  principles  of  electromagnetic 
induction  and  electromagnetic  forces  developed. 
Topics  include  synchronous  machines,  power 
transformers,  electric  power  transmission,  and 
distribution  systems,  DC  motors,  and  induction 
motors.  Preq;  E  C  E  262,  PHYS  221. 


EC  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing 4(1-3,1-3) 
(W.l  I  Inieri.icingot  microcomputers  to  |x-riplK-r- 
als  oroiher  computers  tor  pur)x)sesof  d.it.i  .icqui- 
sition,  device  monitoring  and  control,  and  other 
communicatioivs.  The  interf. icing  problem  is  con- 
sidered at  all  levels  including  computer  architec- 
ture, logic,  liming,  loading,  protocols,  and  soft- 
ware laboratory  for  building  uiid  simulating  de- 
sign.s.  Preq:  E  C  E  262.  272.  C./ruj.  E  C  E  320. 

E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  electric  fields  and  potentials,  dielectrics,  ca- 
pacitance, resistance,  magnetic  field,  forces,  work 
and  energy,  inductance,  time-varying  fields,  and 
Maxwell's  equations.  Preq:  E  C  E  262.  PHYS  221, 
MTHSC  206. 

E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits  3(3,0) 
Foundation  ot  circuit  theory,  transmission  lines 
and  circuits,  plane-wave  propagation,  fiber  op- 
tics, radiation  and  antennas,  coupled  circuits. 
Prt'cj;  E  C:  E  380,  MTHSC"  208. 

E  C  E  404,  604  Semiconductor  Devices  3(3,0) 
Consideration  of  the  principles  of  operation,  ex- 
ternal characteristics,  and  applicati4)ns  of  some 
of  the  more  important  semiconductor  devices 
presently  available.  Preq:  E  CJ  E  320.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  311  or  4  34. 

E  C  E  405  Design  Projects  in  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering  1-3(0,2-6)  Individually  defined 
projects  oriented  toward  prt)viding  experience  in 
establishment  of  objectives  and  criteria,  .synthesis, 
analysis,  construction,  testing,  and  evaluation;  de- 
velopment of  student  creativity  through  the  solu- 
tion t)f  ojxm-ended  problems;  individual  instruc- 
tion in  design  methodology.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  E  C  E  3  30  or  409, 
consent  ot  project  sujiervisor. 

E  C  E  406,  606  Introduction  to  Microelectron- 
ics Processing  3(3,0)  Micrtielectronic  process- 
ing, MOS  and  bipolar  monolithic  circuit  fabrica- 
tion, thick  and  thin  film  hybrid  fabrication,  ap- 
plications to  linear  and  digital  circuits,  fundamen- 
tals of  device  design.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreij; 
MTHSC  311  or  4  34. 

E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Systems 
Design  3(3,0)  introduction  to  classical  linear 
control  systems.  Topics  include  continuous  and 
discrete  descriptions  ot  systems,  time  and  fre- 
quency response,  stability,  system  specification, 
system  design  of  continuous  and  discrete  systems. 
Preq:  E  C  E  330.  Coreq:  E  C  E  495. 

E  C  E  410,  610  Modern  Control  Theory  3(3.0) 
Introduction  to  modern  control  theory.  Topics  in- 
clude fundamentals  of  matrix  algebra,  state  space 
analysis  and  design,  nonlinear  systems  and  opti- 
mal control.  Preq;  ECE409. 

E  C  E  41 2  Electrical  Machines  Laboratory  1  (0,2) 
Selected  experiments  to  familiarize  students  with 
characteristics  of  transformers,  IX^  and  AC  mo- 
tors and  generators.  Measurement  techniques  and 
compoiient  modeling  are  included.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  434  or  consent  ot  instructor.  Preq  or 
C(wq;ECE360or419. 

E  C  E  41 7,  61 7  Elements  of  Software  Engineering 
3(3,0)  [W.  1  ]  Rnindations  of  software  design,  rea- 
soning alxiut  software,  the  calculus  of  programs, 
sur\'ey  of  tonnal  specification  techniques  and  de- 
sign languages.  Preq;  EC  E  329.  352,MTHSC4I9. 
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E  C  E  418,  618  Power  System  Analysis  3(3,0) 

Study  o(  power  system  planning  and  operational 
problems.  Subjects  covered  are  load  flow,  eco 
nomic  dispatch,  fault  studies,  transient  stability, 
and  control  of  problems.  System  modeling  and 
computer  solutions  are  emphasized  through  class 
projects.  Preq:  E  C  E  360,  380. 

E  C  E  419,  619  Electric  Machines  and  Drives 
3(3,0)  Perlormancc,  characteristics,  and  model- 
ing of  AC  and  DC  machines  during  steady-state 
and  transient  conditions.  Introduction  to  power 
electronics  devices  and  their  use  in  adjustable  speed 
motor  drives.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  360,  380.  Coivc/ 
MTHSC  434  or  consent  oi  instructor. 

E  C  E  422,  622  Electronic  System  Design  I  3(2,2) 
Emphasizes  the  application  of  theory  and  skills  to 
the  design,  building,  and  testing  ot  an  electronic 
system  with  both  analog  and  digital  components. 
Application  varies  each  semester.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  computer  software  tools  in  the  design  pro- 
cess. Preq:  EC  E  321,  330,  360,  371,  381. 

E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems  3(3,0) 
Study  of  communication  systems  design  and 
analysis.  Tc^pics  include  signals  and  spectra, 
baseband  signaling  and  detection  in  noise,  digi- 
tal and  analog  modulation  and  demodulation 
techniques,  and  communications  link  budget 
analysis.  Preq:  EC  E  317,  330. 

E  C  E  429, 629  Organization  of  Computers  3(3,0) 
Computer  organization  and  architecture.  Topics 
incude  a  review  of  logic  circuits,  bus  structures, 
memory  organization,  intemipt  structures,  arith- 
metic units,  input-output  structures,  state  genera- 
tion, central  processor  organization,  control  func- 
tion implementation,  and  data  communication. 
Registered  Transfer  Language  (RTL)  tor  descrip- 
tion and  design  of  digital  systems.  Preq:  CP  SC 
230  or  E  C  E  250  or  272  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  430,  630  Digital  Communications  3(3,0) 
Study  t)f  digital  communication  systems.  Topics 
include  errt)r-control  coding,  synchronization,  mul- 
tiple-access techniques,  spread  spectrum  signaling, 
and  fading  channels.  Preq:  E  C  E  427. 

E  C  E  431,  631  Digital  Electronics  3(2,2)  Elec- 
tronic devices  and  circuits  of  importance  to  digi- 
tal computer  operation  and  to  other  areas  of  elec- 
trical engineering  are  considered.  Active  and  pas- 
sive waveshaping,  waveform  generation,  memory 
elements,  switching,  and  logic  circuits  are  some 
of  the  topics.  Experimentation  with  various  types 
of  circuits  is  provided  by  laboratory  projects.  Pieq: 
E  C  E  321.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

E  C  E  432,  632  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Theory 
and  analysis  of  transducers  and  related  circuits  and 
instrumentation.  Generalized  configurations  and 
performance  characteristics  of  instruments  are 
considered.  Transducer  devices  for  measuring 
physical  parameters  such  as  motion,  force,  torque, 
pressure,  flow,  and  temperature  are  discussed.  Preq: 
E  C  E  32 1 .  Corecj:  MTHSC  3 1 1  or  434. 

E  C  E  436, 636  Microwave  Circuits  3(3,0)  Analy- 
sis ot  microwave  networks  comprising  transmis- 
sion lines,  waveguides,  passive  elements,  intercon- 
nects, and  active  solid  state  microwave  circuits. 
Use  of  modern  CAD  tools  to  design  RF/Micro- 
wave  passive/active  networks.  Fabrication  of  typi- 
cal circuits.  Preq:  EC  E  381  or  equivalent.  Coieq: 
MTHSC  311  or  434. 


E  C  E  438,  638  Computer  Communications 
3(3,0)  Digital  data  transmission  techniques,  mo- 
dems and  communications  channels,  communi- 
cations software  and  protocols,  multiprocessors 
and  distributed  processing;  concurrency  and  co- 
operation of  dispersed  processors.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Electrical  or  Ct)mputer  Engineering 
or  Computer  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  439,  639  Fiber  Optics  3(3,0)  The  underly- 
ing principles  of  design  tor  optical  fibers  in  prac- 
tical systems  are  covered.  Optical  fiber  as  a  wave- 
guide is  examined  using  wave  optics  and  ray  op- 
tics. Design  criteria  tor  using  mono-  and  multi- 
mode  fibers  are  discussed.  Other  topics  include 
fabrication,  measurement.  Preq:  EC  E  381.  Cineq: 
MTHSC  434  or  coment  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  440,  640  Performance  Analysis  of  Local 
Computer  Networks  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
design  and  perft)rmance  analysis  of  local  computer 
networks.  Emphasis  is  on  performance  analysis  of 
representative  multi-acce.ss  procedures.  Three 
common  types  of  networks  are  considered  in  de- 
tail. Preq:  E  C  E  272,  317. 

E  C  E  442,  642  Knowledge  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  as- 
pects of  knowledge  engineering  or  applied  artifi- 
cial intelligence.  Topics  include  symbolic  repre- 
sentation structures  and  manipulation,  unifica- 
tion, production  systems  and  structures,  rule-based 
and  expert  systems,  planning  and  Al  system  ar- 
chitectures; system  design  in  PROLOG  and  LISP. 
Project  is  required.  Preq:  E  C  E  329,  352. 

E  C  E  446,  646  Antennas  and  Propagation  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
antenna  design  and  utilization,  input  impedances, 
structural  considerations,  and  wave  propagation. 
Preq:  EC  E  330,  381  or  436,  MTHSC  311  or 434. 

E  C  E  449  Computer  Network  Security  3(1,4) 
Hands-on  practicum  in  the  administration  and 
security  of  modem  network  service  with  empha- 
sis on  intrusion  prevention  techniques,  detection, 
and  recovery.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Computer 
Engineering. 

E  C  E  453  Software  Practicum  3(1,6)  Students 
design  and  implement  a  software  system  that  sat- 
isfies both  a  requirements  and  specifications  docu- 
ment. The  resulting  system  is  tested  tor  compli- 
ance. Preq:  E  C  E  329,  352. 

E  C  E  (M  E)  456,  656  Fundamentals  of  Robotics 
3(3,0)  See  ME  456. 

E  C  E  459,  659  Integrated  Circuit  Design  3(2,2) 
Design  concepts  and  factors  influencing  the 
choice  of  technology;  fundamental  MOS  device 
design;  silicon  foundaries,  custom  and  semicustom 
integrated  circuits;  computer-aided  design  soft- 
ware/liardware  trends  and  future  developments; 
hands  on  use  of  CAD  tools  to  design  standard 
library  cells;  systems  design  considerations,  test- 
ing, and  packaging.  Preq:  E  C  E  321.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  311  or  4  34. 


E  C  E  460  Computer-Aided  Analysis  and  Design 

3(3,0)  Principles  and  methods  suited  to  the  solu- 
tion of  engineering  problems  on  the  digital  com- 
puter. Topics  include  widely  used  methods  for  the 
solution  of  the  sy.stems  of  algebraic  and/or  differ- 
ential equations  which  arise  in  modeling  of  engi- 
neering systems,  data  approximation  and  curve  fit- 
ting, continuous  system  simulation  languages,  and 
design-oriented  programming  systems.  Preq:  EC  E 
262,  MTHSC  311,  434,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  467,  667  Introduction  to  Digital  Signal 
Processing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  characteristics, 
design,  and  applications  of  discrete  time  systems; 
design  of  digital  filters;  introduction  to  the  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  (FFl  );  LSI  hardware  for  signal 
processing  applications.  Preq:  E  C  E  330. 

E  C  E  468,  668  Embedded  Computing  3(2,2) 
Principles  of  using  computing  in  the  larger  con- 
text of  a  system.  Topics  include  bus  and  processor 
design  types  (e.g.  microprocessor,  microcontroller, 
DSP),  codecs,  digital  circuit  power  management, 
real  time  scheduling,  and  embedded  operating 
systems.  Lab  work  consists  of  projects  on  embed- 
ded hardware  (e.g.  PC-104+).  Preq:  CP  SC  212 
and  E  C  E  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  H491  Undergraduate  Honors  Research 
1-6  Individual  research  projects  conducted  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits. 

E  C  E  492,  692  Special  Problems  1-3(0,2)  Spe- 
cial assignment  in  electrical  or  computer  engi- 
neering. Some  typical  a.ssignments  include  com- 
puter programs,  term  papers,  technical  literature 
.searches,  hardware  projects,  and  design  project 
leadership.  May  be  taken  only  once  tor  credit. 

E  C  E  493 ,  693  Selected  Topics  1  -3  ( 1  -3 ,0)  Class- 
room study  of  current  and  new  technical  devel- 
opments in  electrical  and  computer  engineering. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

E  C  E  495  Integrated  System  Design  I  2(1,3) 
[0. 1  ]  Engineering  design  of  sy.stems  is  considered 
in  a  continuous  process  of  project  definition,  plan- 
ning, execution,  and  evaluation.  This  process  in- 
cludes consideration  of  both  technical  and  non- 
technical factors  in  design.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  effective  technical 
communications  skills,  particularly  oral  commu- 
nications competency.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  330,  360, 
371,  381  (three  ofwhich  must  have  been  completed 
prior  to  enrollment,  with  the  remaining  taken  as 
corequisite  courses).  Coreq:  E  C  E  409  (in  addi- 
tion to  any  deficit  courses  in  the  prerequisites). 

E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II  2(0,6) 
[O.l]  Project-oriented  course  which  brings  to- 
gether electrical  engineering  students  of  dissimi- 
lar training  into  teams  or  project  groups.  Group 
assignments  are  made  which  are  designed  to  de- 
velop an  appreciation  for  individual  and  creative 
thinking  as  well  as  team  effort.  Preq:  E  C  E  321, 
3  50,  360,  371,  381,409,495. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 
Classroom  Tt-achcrs  J(J.O)  Tmv  idcs  iJucatiDn 
majors  with  a  ha.MC  iinJcrNtaiKliii^  i)t  tlic  meth- 
ods and  techniques  utihzed  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary physical  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
acquiring  a  hasic  understanding  ot  the  movement 
education  approach  and  the  ability  to  teach  inte- 
grated lessons  utilizing  this  approach.  Prcq:  Jun- 
ior standing,  ailmission  to  the  prolessional  level. 

ED  EL  401  Elementary  Field  Experience  3(0,9) 
Practical  classroom  e.xperience  prior  to  the  student 
teaching  semester  for  Elementary  Education  ma- 
jors. For  a  twelve-week  period,  students  spend  two 
hours  per  week  in  schtKils  observing,  tutoring  indi- 
viduals, conducting  small  group  activities,  and 
teaching  the  class.  To  he  taken  Pass/Fail  only  Pretj; 
ED  F  334;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  488 
and  READ  460;  admission  (o  the  profe.ssional  level. 

ED  EL  451  Elementary  Methods  in  Science 
Teaching  3(3,0)  Development  of  process  skills, 
technical  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  toster  in- 
creased confidence  and  commitment  to  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  science,  with  emphasis  on 
teaching  strategies  and  techniques  and  their  im- 
plications for  what  we  know  of  how  children  learn 
science.  Preq:  Elementar>'  Education  science  re- 
quirements; concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  401 , 
487.  488  and  READ  460,  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional level. 

ED  EL  452  Elementary  Methods  in  Mathematics 
Teaching  3(3,0)  Special  emphasis  is  given  the 
development  of  understanding,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  elementary  curriculum  with  focus  on 
strategies,  techniques,  and  materials  for  teaching 
elementary  mathematics.  Preq;  General  Educa- 
tion mathematics  requirement;  admi.ssion  to  the 
professional  level. 

ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher  3(3,0)  [W.l]  Study  of  the 
content,  methodology,  and  resource  materials 
necessary  for  teaching  comprehensive  health  edu- 
cation in  public  schools.  Emphasis  is  t)n  the  Na- 
tional Health  Education  Standards  and  the  health 
behaviors  of  youth  that  are  allied  with  the  Coor- 
dinated School  Health  Program.  Preq:  Minimum 
grade  point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  EL  481  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  selected 
elementary  schools.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  gradu- 
ates who  have  completed  prerequisite  courses. 
Preq:  ED  EL  321, 401, 451, 452, 487, 488,  READ 
460;  admission  to  the  professional  level,  consent 
of  area  committee  chair. 

ED  EL  487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  El- 
ementary School  3(3,0)  Introduction  for  pre-ser- 
vice  teachers  to  the  skills  of  social  studies  and 
methods,  materials,  and  techniques  needed  to 
teach  these  skills  to  students  in  the  elementary 
school.  Preq:  HIST  172,  173;GEOG  101  or  103; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  401,  451,  488 
(for  Elementary  majors)  and  READ  460;  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level. 


ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  School  3(  3,0)  IW.  1 1  liuriKluu  loii  lor 
pre-service  teachers  to  the  skills  ot  the  l.inguage 
arts  other  than  reading  and  the  methiKis,  materi- 
als, and  techniques  needed  to  teach  these  skills  to 
students  in  the  elementary  schix)l.  Preq:  ENGL 
102,  385;  concurrent  enrollment  In  ED  EG  400, 
450  (for  Early  Childhood  majors);  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  ED  EL  401,  451,  487  (for  Elementary 
majors);  READ  459, 460;  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional level. 

ENGINEERING 

Professors:  B.  L.  Sill,  Diream;  Associate  Professor: 
W.  J.  Park;  AssiStam  Professor:  M.  W.  Ohiand; 
Lecturers:  C.  A.  Balch,  E.  A.  Stephen 

ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  1(0,2) 
Introduction  to  the  engineering  profession  and 
engineering  disciplines  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssist- 
ing  students  in  their  selection  of  an  engineering 
major.  Professional  ethics,  technical  communica- 
tions, word  processing,  and  electronic  communi- 
cations are  taught.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  ENGR  101  or  CES  101. 

ENGR  110  Engineering  Problems  Workshop 
1  (0,2)  Workshop  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  so- 
lution of  engineering-oriented  problems.  Repre- 
sentative problems  taken  from  the  different  fields 
of  engineering  are  used  to  illustrate  such  analyti- 
cal and  problem-solving  techniques  as  estimation 
and  approximation,  numerical  aids  to  computa- 
tion, and  solutions  by  graphical  methods. 

ENGR  120,  HI 20  Engineering  Problem  Solving 
and  Design  3(  1,4)  [C.l]  Methodology  and  prac- 
tice of  engineering  problem  solving  and  engineer- 
ing design.  Selected  computer  tiK)ls,  teamwork, 
and  communication  modes  are  employed.  Eth- 
ics, safety,  economics,  and  environmental  con- 
cerns are  considered.  Preq:  ENGR  101,  MTHSC 
106.Coreq:PHYS122. 

ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals  2  (1,2)  Pro- 
vides students  with  experience  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, testing,  analysis,  and  presentation  of  a 
team-based  project.  Project  work  includes  dimen- 
sional analysis,  statistics,  advanced  spreadsheet 
applications  (conditional  statements,  functions), 
and  sketching  of  designs.  Additional  activities  in- 
clude laptop-based  instrumentation  use  in  solving 
problems  and  graphical  representation  of  various 
physical  phenomena. 

ENGR  150  Introduction  to  Materials  1(1,0)  In- 
troduction to  materials  used  in  modern  technol- 
ogy. Difterent  materials  (metals,  ceramics,  and  poly- 
mers) and  different  forms  (bulk,  fibers,  gels,  thin 
films,  etc.)  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  their  ap- 
plication to  consumer  products,  structural  comptw- 
ites,  refractories,  biomedical  implants,  and  elec- 
tronic and  optical  materials.  Preq:  Enrollment  in 
General  Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGR  180  Computers  in  Engineering  3(2,3)  In- 
troduction to  the  use  of  computers  in  engineer- 
ing analysis,  design,  and  communications.  A  high- 
level  programming  language  and  other  software 
are  used  on  microcomputers.  Preq:  Engineering 
major;  knowledge  of  a  computer  language.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  106. 


ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

Leaimi^  (  .  A  h.ilJi,  1   ( :  (  liMl.iiul, R  A  Kmc-n 

E  G  208  Engineering  Ciraphics  with  Cumpuier  Ap- 
plications 2(1,3)  liilnKliKliiiii  ol  biML  (.(iiicepts 
in  engineering  graphics  .is  a  means  otcomrnunica- 
tlon.  Areas  ot  study  include  theory  ot  orthographic 
projections,  descriptive  modeling,  and  computer 
graphics.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  E  G  208  or  2W.  Preq:  ENCiR  120. 

E  G  209  Introduction  to  Engineering/Computer 
Graphics  2(1,3)  |C.1|  Introduction  ..t  basic 
graphical  concepts  needed  for  engineering  appli- 
cation, including  orthographic  projections,  de- 
.scriptive  modeling,  and  computer  graphics.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  E  G 
208  or  209.  Preq:  ENGR  120  or  coasent  of  in- 
structor. 

E  G  412,  612  Interactive  Computer  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Graphics  hardware  and  display  technology; 
reduction  and  presentation  of  engineering  data; 
techniques  ot  geometrical  transfomiations,  perspec- 
tive, and  model  manipulation;  methodolog>'  of 
coinputer-aided  design;  application  of  higher-level 
software  to  engineering  problems.  Preq:  E  G  208 
and  MTHSC  208  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  G  490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Engineering  and 
Computer  Graphics  l-3(  1-3,0)  Comprehensive 
study  of  any  computer-aided  topic  in  engineering 
graphics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor 

ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

Professors:  S.  C.  Anand,  S.  B.  Diggers,  R.  H.  Brown. 
J.  M.  Kennedy,  E.  H.  Law;  A.ssociate  Professor:  P.  F. 
Joseph,  L.  L.  Thompson;  Assistant  Professor:  J.  D. 
Wood 

EM  201,  H201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 
3(3,0)  Forces  and  force  systems  and  their  exter- 
nal effect  on  bodies,  principally  the  condition  of 
equilibrium.  The  techniques  of  vector  mathemat- 
ics are  employed,  and  the  rigor  ot  physical  analy- 
sis is  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  122,  MTHSC  206 
(or  concurrent  enrollment). 

EM  202,  H202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynam- 
ics 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  E  M  201.  Principal 
topics  are  kinematics  and  kinetics  ot  particles  and 
rigid  bodies  of  finite  size.  Techniques  of  vector 
mathematics  are  employed.  Preq:  E  M  201, 
MTHSC  206. 

E  M  304,  H304  Mechanics  of  Materials  3(3,0) 
The  relationships  between  external  loads  on  solid 
bodies  or  members  and  the  resulting  internal  ef- 
fects and  dimension  changes,  including  the  deri- 
\ation  of  rational  formulas  tor  stresses  and  defor- 
mations and  the  identification  and  use  ot  impor- 
tant mechanical  properties  ot  engineering  mate- 
rials. Preq:  E  M  201,  MTHSC  206. 

E  M  320,  H320  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Behav- 
ior ot  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion,  including  the 
study  of  fluid  properties.  Emphasis  is  on  a  ratio- 
nal, analytical  approach  from  which  are  devel- 
oped basic  principles  of  broad  applicability  to  all 
fields  of  engineering.  Preq:  E  M  202,  M  E  303  (or 
concurrent  enrollment). 
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Professors:  R.  E.  Barticld,  A.  Bennett,  H.  B.  Bryant, 
W.  K.  Chapman,  M.  J.  Charney,  Interim  Chair;  S. 
K.  Eisiminger,  S.  J.  Hilligoss,  T.  W.  Howard,  M.  J. 
JacoM,  G.  W.  Koon,  R.  B.  Palmer,  E  W.  Shilstone, 
n.  H.  Winchell,  M.  R.  Winchell,  C.  H.  Woodeil, 
K.  B.  Yancey,  A.  R  Young;  Associate  Professors:  B. 

A.  Heifteron,  L.  W.  Morrissey,  C.  Paul,  E.  Sparks; 
Assistant  Professors:  S.  M.  Ashton,  T.  A.  Fishman, 
S.  M.  Greshani,  M.  H.  Martin,  K.  L.  Morris,  D. 
Morton,  M.  R.  Neal,  T.  Pierce,  S.  L.  O'Sullivan,  S. 
L.  Smith,  R.  Van  Cleave,  S.  D.  Williains,  S.  Wood- 
ward; Lecturers:  K.  D.  Apostel,  K.  Barnhardt,  L.  R. 
Brown-Pressly,  A.  Cowden,  P  S.  Davis,  H.  E.  Evatt, 

B.  Fralix,  T.  R.  Flinchum,  D.  P  Galvin,  L.  A. 
Garren,  J.  R.  Geist,  K.  H.  Gentry,  B.  D.  Hatley,  W. 
H.  Heath,  H.  Hermann,  J.  Jacksi.n,  J.  W.  Kalley,  C. 
R.  Love,  J.  M.  Manson,  M.  A.  McKenzie,  R.  O. 
Mottat,  P  Neal,  B.  J.  Ramirez,  J.  R.  Smith,  W.  A. 
Stanton,  A.  N.  Swords,  N.  T.  Swords,  T.  Vosburgh, 
J.  E.  Wakefield,  M.  L.  Walker 

ENGL  101,  HlOl  Composition  1  3(3,0)  Train- 
ing in  correct  and  effective  expression  in  brief  ex- 
pository essays;  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  and  punctuation;  instruction  in  com- 
mon expository  methods. 

ENGL  102,  H102  Composition  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinued emphasis  on  correct  and  effective  expres- 
sion; training  in  the  organization  and  writing  of 
the  research  rept)rt.  Preq:  ENGL  101. 

ENGL  103,  H103  Accelerated  Composition 
3(3,1)  Trainirig  in  composing  correct  and  effec- 
tive expository  and  argumentative  essays,  includ- 
ing writing  documented  essays.  Students  placed  in 
ENGL  103  receive  credit  for  ENGL  101  after  com- 
pleting ENGL  103  with  a  C  or  better.  Preq:  Satis- 
factory score  on  departmental  placement  exam. 

ENGL  111  English  as  a  Second  Language  3(3,2) 
Special  cour.se  for  students  learning  English  as  a 
second  language.  Intensive  study  and  drill  in 
American  English  pronunciatit)n  and  listening 
comprehension.  Required  of  all  foreign  students 
who  do  iiot  make  a  satisfactory  grade  on  screen- 
ing examination  in  oral  English.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
F.iil  only.  Carries  no  credit  for  graduation. 

ENGL  190  The  Study  of  English  1(1,0)  Orien- 
tation to  the  study  of  English  language  and  lit- 
erature and  to  the  sources  and  methods  of  liter- 
ary re--earch.  Required  of  all  English  majors  and 
reciimmended  for  minors. 

ENGL  202,  H202  The  Major  Forms  of  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  structures  and  elements 
of  fictit)n,  poetry,  and  drama,  including  literary  and 
critical  theory,  with  readings  in  American,  British, 
and  world  literature.  Proficiency  in  composition 
must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  203,  H203  Survey  of  English  Literature  I 
3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from  Beo- 
wulf to  the  Romantic  period.  Proficiency  in  com- 
position must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  204,  H204  Survey  of  English  Literature 
II  3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from 
the  Romantic  period  to  1945.  Proficiency  in  com- 
position must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 


ENGL  205,  H205  Survey  of  American  Literature 
I  3(3,0)  American  literature  to  the  Civil  War,  with 
emphasis  on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  compo- 
sition must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  206,  H206  Survey  of  American  Litera- 
ture II  3(3,0)  American  literature  from  the  Civil 
War  to  1945,  with  emphasis  t)n  major  writers.  Pro- 
ficiency in  composition  must  be  demonstrate!.!. 
Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  207,  H207  Survey  of  World  Literature  I 
3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European  lit- 
erature from  Homer  to  the  Renaissance  (together 
with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis  on  ma- 
jor authors.  Proficiency  in  compositit)n  must  be 
demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  208,  H208  Survey  of  World  Literature  II 
3(3,0)  Tr.uislations  of  continental  European  lit- 
erature from  the  17"''  century  to  the  present  (to- 
gether with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis 
on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composition  must 
be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  209,  H209  Contemporary  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  writers  since  1945,  pri- 
marily British  and  American.  Proficiency  in  com- 
position must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  H210  Introduction  to  Literary  Study 
3(3,0)  Literature  and  composition  course  for 
honors  students  who  have  exempted  ENGL  101 
and  102.  Readings  in  American,  English,  and 
world  literature  and  advanced  training  in  writing 
and  research.  Preq:  Exemption  from  ENGL  101 
and  102  or  consent  of  instructi)r. 

ENGL  2 1 1  Introduction  to  the  Writing  and  Pub- 
lication Studies  Major  3(3,0)  Introduces  the  Writ- 
ing and  Publication  Studies  major  and  provides  an 
overview  of  courses,  possible  writing  iiiterests 
within  the  major,  and  career  possibilities.  Students 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  theory, 
close  reading,  textual  analysis,  and  research  meth- 
odologies. Faculty  representing  various  writing  spe- 
cialties present  to  students.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  217  Vocabulary  Building  3(3,0)  Devel- 
opment of  a  useful  discriminating  vocabulary  for 
writing,  speaking,  and  reading.  Student  notebooks 
and  proficiency  quizzes.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  231  Introduction  to  Journalism  3(3,0)  In- 
struction and  practice  in  writing  for  mass  media; 
editorial  responsibilities.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  265  Introduction  to  Editing  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  practice  of  editing  texts.  Includes 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  symbols  of  copy- 
editing  and  proof-reading  as  well  as  work  with 
electronic  editing  tools.  Also  addresses  editor's 
role  in  different  types  of  editing,  including  copy- 
editing,  comprehensive  editing,  and  developmen- 
tal editing  for  paper  and  electronic  publication. 

ENGL  (G  W)  301,  H301  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  3(3,0)  See  G  W  301. 

ENGL  304  Business  Writing  3(3,0)  [W.3]  Intro- 
duction to  business  writing:  memoranda,  letters, 
reports,  research  methods.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 


ENGL  310  Critical  Writing  about  Literature 
3(3,0)  [W.2]  Terms  and  techniques  for  literary 
analysis,  including  close  reading,  vocabulary  for 
analysis,  research  and  writing  .skills,  ca.sebook  study 
of  critical  apprt)aches.  Discussion  of  pt)etry  and 
genres  preferred.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  (or 
concurrent  enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing  3(3,0) 
[W.3]  Workshop  in  practical  writing  focusing  on 
principles  and  style.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  314,  H314  Technical  Writing  3(3,0) 
[W.3]  Intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
technical  writing:  reports,  letters,  and  memo- 
randa. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3(3,0)  [W.3]  Students  complete  projects  demand- 
ing a  variety  of  communications  skills  that  pro- 
fessionals in  international  trade  need;  sensitivity 
to  foreign  audiences  and  cultures  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication,  electronic  and  graphic  com- 
munication, collaborative  writing  and  manage- 
ment. Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

ENGL  330  Approaches  to  Technical  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  Overview  of  major  conceptual  and 
theoretical  approaches  to  technical  communica- 
tion. Preq:  ENGL  211. 

ENGL  332  Visual  Communication  3(3,0)  Hands- 
on  survey  of  visual  communication  theories  and 
practices  used  by  technical  communicators  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  environments.  Class  meets  regu- 
larly in  computer  classrooms.  Preq:  Sophomore  lit- 
erature; ENGL  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  333  Reporting  for  the  News  Media  3(3,0) 
[W.3]  Practical  experience  in  gathering  and  writ- 
ing news  and  feature  copy  for  the  media,  concen- 
trating on  print  journalism;  examination  of  the 
role  of  the  modem  journalist;  laws  governing  the 
profession;  journalistic  ethics.  Preq:  ENGL  231 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  334  Feature  Writing  3(3,0)  [W.3]  Practi- 
cal experience  in  writing  feature  articles  for  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  free-lance  markets.  Preq: 
ENGL  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  335  Editing  for  Newspapers  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  editing  process  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Practical  experience  in  article  se- 
lection, copy-editing,  headline  writing,  and  page 
design.  Preq:  ENGL  23 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  345  The  Structure  of  Fiction  3(3,0)  [W.3] 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  prose  fiction.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGL  346  The  Structure  of  Poetry  3(3,0)  [W.3] 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  poetry.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 
3(3,0)  See  THEA  347. 

ENGL  348  The  Structure  of  the  Screenplay 
3(3,0)  [W.3]  Introduction  to  the  creative  writ- 
ing and  critical  study  of  the  screenplay.  Screen- 
plays vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  350  Mythology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  great 
myths  of  the  world  with  an  emphasis  on  their  ap- 
plications to  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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ENGL  351  American  Folklore  3(3,0)  Study  of 
Amcnciin  tolklori-  witli  an  emphasis  on  such  con- 
siderations as  the  folktale,  folk  son^s  and  hallads, 
folk  heroes,  and  folk  superstitions  and  remedies. 
Iheq:  ENC5L  ^10  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature  3(3,0) 
Critical  examination  ol  essays,  piK-try,  fiction,  and 
drama  written  hy  memhers  of  a  variety  of  Ameri- 
can racial  and  ethnic  j;roups,  such  as  Native 
Americans,  African- Americans,  CJhicano/Mexi- 
can  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, and  American  Jews.  Preq:  ENGL  HO  or 
consent  oi  instructor. 

ENGL  355  Popular  Culture  3(3,0)  Examination 
ot  the  nature,  functions,  history,  and  impact  upon 
American  .society  of  hest  sellers,  popular  maga- 
zines, television,  movies,  and  other  like  phenom- 
ena. Preii:  ENGL  HO  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  356  Science  Fiction  3(3,0)  Readings  in  sci- 
ence fiction  from  the  17'''  century  to  the  pre.scnt, 
with  special  emphiisis  on  writers  since  Verne  and 
Wells.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  357  Film  3(2,3)  Examination  of  the  film 
medium  as  an  art  form:  its  history,  how  films  are 
made,  why  certain  types  of  films  (western,  horror 
movies,  etc.)  have  become  popular,  and  how  criti- 
cal theories  provide  standards  for  judging  film. 
Preq:  ENCjL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  359  Special  Topics  in  Language,  Literature, 
or  Culture  3(3,0)  Studies  in  varied  topics  not  cen- 
tral to  other  English  courses,  such  as  Literature  and 
Art/Busine.s.s/Sp«irts;  Language  and  Style;  Black  Lit- 
erature. Specific  titles  and  course  descriptions  to 
he  announced  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be 
repeated  once  with  department  chair's  consent. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H367  Special  Topics  for  Honors  Students 
3(3,0)  Varied  topics  of  general  interest  in  litera- 
ture, language,  rhetoric,  or  culture  for  all  honors 
students.  Specific  topics  announced  from  semes- 
ter to  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  nine  credits.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  380  British  and  American  Women  Writ- 
ers 3(3,0)  Poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  prose  by 
established  and  little-known  women  writers  in 
Britain  and  America.  Particular  attention  to 
works  treating  themes  and  issues  concerning 
women's  lives.  Readings  on  such  topics  as  women 
and  work,  education,  religion,  creativity.  Preq: 
ENGL  }  10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  385  Children's  Literature  3(3,0)  Reading 
and  analysis  in  a  wide  range  of  authors,  illustra- 
tors, and  genres  appropriate  for  children  from  pre- 
school through  eighth  grade,  classic  as  well  as 
modern.  Critical  approaches  include  historical, 
thematic,  and  social.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  386  Adolescent  Literature  3(3,0)  [W.2] 
Reading  and  analysis  of  literature  written  for  read- 
ers age  12-18.  Emphasis  is  on  historical  context, 
chief  themes  and  motifs,  and  censorship  issues, 
as  well  as  connections  with  classic  literature.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  387  Book  History  3(3.0)  txammes  the 
material  and  theoretical  constructions  ot  the  KK)k. 
CJovers  K>th  historical  and  contemporary  dimen- 
sions ol  dissemination,  reception,  artistry,  and  in- 
fluence of  K.oks.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  400,  600  The  English  Language  3(3,0) 
Studies  in  English  usage  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  Preq:  ENGL  5 10  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

ENGL  401,  601  Grammar  Survey  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  modern  grammars  with  a  focus  on  exploring 
the  impact  structural  grammar  has  had  on  tradi- 
tional grammar.  Recommended  for  English  teach- 
ers. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  403  The  Classics  in  Translation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  and  Ovid's  Metairunphoses.  A  few  shorter 
works  by  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  may  also 
be  read.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  404  Classical  Drama  3(3,0)  Selected  read- 
ing in  the  dramatic  literature  of  classical  Greece 
and  Rome.  Preq:  ENGL  3 1 0  or  consent  i)f  instruc- 

ENGL  405,  605  Studies  in  English  Literature  to 
1700  3(3,0)  Selected  reading  in  English  litera- 
ture from  the  beginnings  to  1700,  with  emphasis 
on  social  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  406,  606  Studies  in  English  Literature 
Since  1700  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  English 
literature  from  1700  to  the  present,  with  empha- 
sis on  social  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  407,  607  The  Medieval  Period  3(3,0)  Se- 
lected works  of  Old  and  Middle  English  literature, 
exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  408,  608  Chaucer  3(3,0)  Selected  read- 
ings in  Middle  English  from  Tfie  Canterbury  Tales 
and  other  works  by  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  409,  609  The  Earlier  English  Renaissance 
3(3,0)  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  poetry,  prose,  fic- 
tion, translations,  essays,  and  criticism.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  410,  610  Drama  of  English  Renaissance 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  non-Shakespearean 
dramatic  literature  of  the  16'''  and  IT^  centuries. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  411,  61 1  Shakespeare  3(3,0)  Study  of  se- 
lected tragedies,  comedies,  and  history  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Required  of  all  Engli.sh  majors.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  412,  612  Studies  in  Shakespeare  3(3,0) 
Special  topics  in  Shakespeare  as  selected  by  in- 
structors. May  be  repeated  once  with  department 
chair's  ct)nsent.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL413, 613  Later  English  Renaissance  3(3,0) 
Nondramatic  poetry  ami  prose  from  Ben  Jonsori, 
John  Donne,  and  Francis  Bacon  through  Andrew 
Marvell  and  John  Bunyan,  excluding  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  in- 
stnictor. 


ENGL  414.  614  Milton  3(3.0)  IXvclopmcnt  of 
Milton's  art  and  thought  from  the  minor  poems 
and  selected  prose  through  Paradise  luist,  Paradise 
Regained,  and  Samvm  Agimistes.  set  against  the 
background  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  41 5,  61 5  The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century  3(  3,0)  Readings  in  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope, 
and  l>r  Johnson.  Preq:  ENCjL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  416,  616  The  Romantic  Period  3(3,0) 
Readings  fn)m  the  poetry  and  critical  pn>sc  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  other  representative  figures.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  417,  617  The  Victorian  Period  3(3,0) 
Reading  from  the  poetry  and  nonfiction  pn)se  of 
selected  Victorian  authors,  including  works  of 
Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other 
representative  figures.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGL  418.  618  The  English  Novel  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  English  novel  from  its  18'''  century  begin- 
nings through  the  Victorian  Period.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  422,  622  American  Literature  I  3(3,0) 
Major  American  authors  and  movements  from  the 
Colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  423.  623  American  Literature  II  3(3.0) 
Major  American  authors  and  movements  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  early  20"'  centur\-.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  424,  624  American  Literature  III  3(3,0) 
Major  American  authors  and  movements  of  the 
20'''  century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ENGL  425, 625  The  American  Novel  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  most  significant  forms  and  themes  of 
the  American  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  1900. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

ENGL  426,  626  Southern  Literature  3(3.0) 
Intellectual  and  literary  achievement  of  the  South 
from  1607  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
writers  of  the  19'''  century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  427,  627  Agrarianism  and  the  Humanis' 
tic  Tradition  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  and  rural  life  to  the  humanistic  tra- 
dition of  Western  Civilization  from  antiquity 
through  the  early  years  of  the  American  repub- 
lic. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  430,  630  Modern  Drama  3(  3,0)  Principles 
and  progress  of  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present; 
analysis  of  representative  plays;  critical  rep<-)rts; 
discussion  of  trends  in  contempi)rar>'  drama.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  conserit  of  instructor. 

ENGL431, 631  Modern  Poetry  3(3,0)  The  mixl- 
ern  tradition  in  English  and  American  poetr>'  from 
Yeats  to  the  present;  relevant  critical  essays.  Pretj: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  432,  632  Modem  Fiction  3(3,0)  Ameri- 
can and  British  mnels  and  short  stories  of  the  20''' 
century.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  433,  633  The  Anglo-Irish  Literary  Tradi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Exploration  ot  the  unique  literary  heri- 
tage and  achievement  of  English-language  Irish 
writers  in  the  19'''  and  20'''  centuries.  Major  figures 
of  the  hish  tradition:  W.  B.  Yeats,  James  Joyce, 
Samuel  Beckett,  and  other  writers;  consideration 
of  the  specifically  Irish  aspects  of  their  works.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  434,  634  Environmental  Literature  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  literature  that  examines  the  relationship 
between  human  beings  and  the  natural  world,  in- 
cluding analysis  of  environmental  themes  in  myths 
and  legends  and  in  selected  poetry  and  prose  of 
19'''-  and  20'''-century  England  and  America.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  435,  635  Literary  Criticism  3(3,0)  Major 
critical  approaches  to  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  436,  636  Feminist  Literary  Criticism 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  germinal  works  of  femi- 
nist literary  theory  and  criticism.  Outlines  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  literary  criticism  by  study- 
ing feminist  versions  of  the  major  critical  method- 
ologies. Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  437,  637  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 
Class  and  tutorial  work  for  students  with  special 
interests  or  projects  in  American,  British,  or  Eu- 
ropean literature  outside  the  scope  of  existing 
courses.  Applications  must  be  approved  during  the 
registration  period  of  the  semester  preceding  the 
one  in  which  directed  studies  will  occur.  May  be 
repeated  by  arrangement  with  the  department. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H438  Departmental  Honors  Research 
3(3,0)  Research  for  the  preparation  of  an  honors 
project.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H439  Departmental  Honors  Project 
3(3,0)  Preparation  of  an  honors  project.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  440,  640  Literary  Theory  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  how  approaches  such  as  Marxism,  Psy- 
choanalysis, Feminism,  Deconstruction,  New  His- 
toricism,  Post-Colonialism,  Cultural  Studies,  and 
Queer  Theory  answer  the  question,  "What  is  lit- 
erature?" Preq:  ENGL  310orconsentof  instnictor. 

ENGL  441  Literary  Editing  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  how  the  theories  and  practices  of  editing  con- 
struct texts,  stressing  the  problems  and  objectives 
of  editing  and  providing  practical  experience  with 
literary  editing.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

ENGL  445,  645  Fiction  Workshop  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  the  creative  writing  of  prose  fiction.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  446,  646  Poetry  Workshop  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  the  creative  writing  of  poetry.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  447, 647  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  [W.3J  See  THEA  447. 

ENGL  448,  648  Screenwriting  Workshop  3(3,0) 
[W.3J  Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  screen- 
plays. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  450,  650  Film  Genres  3(2,3)  Advanced 
study  ot  films  that  have  similar  subjects,  themes, 
and  techniques,  including  such  genres  as  the 
Western,  horror,  gangster,  science  fiction,  musi- 
cal, and/or  .screwball  comedy.  Also  considers  non- 
traditional  genres,  screen  irony,  genre  theory,  and 
historical  evolution  of  genres.  Topics  vary.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  45 1 ,  65 1  Film  Theory  and  Criticism  3(2,3) 
Advanced  study  into  the  theory  of  film/video  mak- 
ing with  an  emphasis  on  understanding  a  variety 
of  critical  methods  to  approach  a  film.  Examines 
the  history  of  film  theory  and  defines  the  many 
schools  of  film  criticism,  including  realism,  formal- 
ism, feminism,  semiotics,  Marxism,  and  expression- 
ism. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  452,  652  Great  Directors  3(2,3)  Inten- 
sive study  ot  one  to  three  film  directors  with  an 
emphasis  on  understanding  the  entire  canon  of 
each  director.  Students  study  similarities  in  tech- 
niques, shifts  in  thematic  emphasis,  and  critical 
methodologies  for  approaching  the  works  of  each 
director.  Topics  vary.  Preq:  ENGL  3 1 0  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  453,  653  Sexuality  and  the  Cinema  3(2,3) 
Examination  of  male/female  sexual  roles  and  their 
evolution  in  American  genre  films,  avant-garde 
cinema,  and  international  films.  Includes  the  study 
of  movies  in  relation  to  cultural  values  and  social 
stereotypes,  introduction  to  feminist  film  theory, 
and  consideration  of  film  pornography.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (LANG)  454  Selected  Topics  in  Interna- 
tional Film  3(2,3)  See  LANG  454. 

ENGL  455,  655  American  Humor  3(3,0)  Na- 
tive American  humor  of  the  19'''  and  20'''  centu- 
ries. Preq:  ENGL  3 10  (->r  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (HUM)  456,  656  Literature  and  Arts  of 
the  Holocaust  3(3,0)  Addresses  the  Holocaust 
through  literature,  art,  architecture,  music,  and 
film.  Beginning  with  historical,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  contributed  to  the  Holocaust, 
course  then  focuses  on  highly  diverse  creative  re- 
sponses to  this  event — responses  that  often  re- 
flect the  difficulties  and  politics  of  these  com- 
memorative gestures.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  459,  659  Advanced  Special  Topics  in  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  or  Culture  3(3,0)  Advanced 
studies  in  topics  not  central  to  other  English 
courses,  such  as  certain  authors,  works,  genres, 
themes,  or  areas  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Spe- 
cific topics  are  announced  when  offered.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit  with  department  chair's 
consent.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  460  Issues  in  Writing  Technologies  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  writing  technologies  from  differ- 
ent historical  periods.  Investigates  how  writing 
is  understood,  circulated,  legislated,  and  protected 
in  terms  of  its  production  technology.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature;  ENGL  211  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  470  Views  of  Literacy  3(3,0)  Examines 
what  it  means  to  be  or  become  literate  from  per- 
spectives of  literature,  composition,  classics,  edu- 
cation, anthropology,  linguistics,  psychology,  his- 
tory. Preq:  Sophomore  literature,  one  300-level 
writing  course. 


ENGL  475,  675  Writing  for  Electronic  Media 
3(3,0)  Hands-on  workshop  in  new  forms  ot  writ- 
ing and  hypertextual  design  for  interactive  elec- 
tronic media.  May  be  repeated  t)nce  for  credit.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  478,  678  Digital  Literacy  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines how  electronic  texts  differ  from  and  resemble 
print  texts.  Includes  reading,  studying,  and  ana- 
lyzing print  and  digital  texts  to  determine  how 
digital  techniques  change  patterns  of  reading  and 
how  readers  make  sense  of  electronic  texts.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  482,  682  African  American  Fiction  and 
Nonfiction  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  the 
various  fonns  and  genres  of  African  American  prose 
including  the  novel,  short  fiction,  autobiography, 
nonfiction,  and  oratory  with  some  attention  to 
emerging  theories  about  African  American  culture 
and  its  impact  on  American  cultural  life  in  gen- 
eral. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  483, 683  African  American  Poetry,  Drama, 
and  Film  3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  various  forms, 
themes,  and  genres  of  African  American  poetry, 
drama,  and  film  with  some  attention  to  emerging 
theories  about  African  American  culture  and  its 
impact  on  American  cultural  life  in  general.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  485,  685  Composition  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 
Practical  training  in  teaching  composition:  find- 
ing workable  topics,  organizing  and  developing 
observations  and  ideas,  evaluating  themes,  and 
creative  writing.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  490,  690  Advanced  Technical  and  Busi- 
ness Writing  3(3,0)  Advanced  work  in  writing 
proposals,  manuals,  reports,  and  publishable  ar- 
ticles. Students  produce  work  individually  and  in 
groups.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  major  texts  in  classical  rheto- 
ric. Examines  the  nature  and  functions  of  rheto- 
ric in  Greek  and  Roman  societies.  Traces  the  de- 
velopment of  rhetoric  from  Protagoras  through 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tillian  and  considers  questions  essential  to  under- 
standing persuasive  theory  and  practices.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  "new  rhetorics"  of  the  20''' 
century,  which  are  grounded  in  classical  rhetoric 
but  which  include  findings  from  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, linguistics,  and  anthropology,  among  other 
disciplines.  Considers  the  theories  and  applica- 
tions of  communication.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGL  494,  694  Writing  About  Science  3(3,0) 
Advanced  work  in  scientific  writing  and  editing 
tor  peer  and  lay  audiences.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  495,  695  Technical  Editing  3(3,0)  Prac- 
tical experience  in  editing  and  preparing  techni- 
cal manuscripts  for  publication.  General  introduc- 
tion to  the  functions  of  the  technical  editor.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENCiL  496  Senior  Seminar  3(  3,0)  t-iipstoiic  course; 
ri.-(.|uirc.s  participation  and  a  substantial  essay;  al- 
lows ({rai.luatinK  EnKlish  majors  the  chance  to  work 
closely  with  (acuity  anJ  other  English  niajors  on  a 
special  topic  in  tlie  advanced  study  of  literature. 
Fulfills  Ent,'lish  m;ijor  distribution  requirements. 
/'to(.  ENtiL  310,  Senior  standing  in  EiiKiish,  or 
consent  ot  instructi>r. 

ENGL  499  Practicum  in  Writing  3(  3.0)  Students 
apply  their  knowledge  i>t  concepts  and  prmciples 
to  a  substantive  project  involving  their  intern- 
ship experiences  and/or  writing  ;uid  publishing 
interests.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Prcq:  Sopho- 
more literature,  Junior  standing  in  English. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Professors:  P  H.  Adier,  U.  R.  Carner,  J.  IX  Cuhn, 
Chair;  C.  S.  Uorsuch,  W.  M.  Hood,  J.  C.  Morse,  P 
A.  Zungoli;  A.ssistflnt  Professor:  M.  W.  Turnbull 

ENT  200  Six-Legged  Science  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tii)n  to  insects,  their  variiuis  relationships  with 
humans,  other  animals,  and  plants.  The  general 
nature  of  this  cinirse  makes  it  beneficial  to  all  stu- 
dents regardless  of  specialty.  Closed  to  students 
who  have  had  ENT  301  or  equivalent. 

ENT  201  Selected  Topics  1(1,0)  Discussion  course 
covering  topics  dealing  with  insects  and  related 
arthropods.  Subjects  are  chosen  to  reflect  issues 
of  current  interest  as  well  as  those  having  signifi- 
cance in  human  history'.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits. 

ENT  300  Environmental  Entomology  3(3,0)S 
ExploratitHi  of  diversity  and  roles  of  insects  in  natu- 
ral and  affected  environments,  impact  of  insects 
and  pesticides  on  environmental  quality,  and  dis- 
cussion of  environmental  ethics  in  entomological 
science.  Prcq:  Any  biological  or  physical  science. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
4(3,3  )F  Introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  with 
emphasis  on  their  structure,  function,  ecology,  and 
behavior.  Identification  of  commonly  encoun- 
tered species  is  highlighted.  Relationships  be- 
tween insect  and  human  populations  are  dis- 
cussed. Control  technologies  are  introduced,  with 
emphasis  t>n  environmentally  responsible  tactics. 

ENT  305  Presentation  of  Scientific  Information 
3(2,2)  [0.2]F  Instruction  and  practice  in  deliver- 
ing oral  presentations  of  scientific  information  and 
preparing  visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  on  oral  scientific 
presentations  for  various  target  groups  including 
scientists,  service  technicians,  growers,  amateur 
enthusiasts,  the  general  public,  and  other  audiences 
in  which  scientific  infomiation  is  transferred. 

ENT  308  Apiculture  3(2,3)S  Even-numbered 
years.  Detailed  study  ot  the  honey  bee  and  its  eco- 
nomic importance  in  pollination  and  honey  pro- 
duction. Attention  is  given  to  bee  behavior,  colony 
management,  equipment,  honey-plant  identifica- 
tion, and  honey  production  and  processing.  Prcq; 
BIOL  104  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  400,  H400,  600  Insect  Morphol- 
ogy 4(3,3 )F  Even-numbered  years.  Study  of  in- 
sect structure  in  relation  to  function  and  of  the 
variation  of  form  in  insects.  Precj;  ENT  301. 


ENT  40 1 .  H40 1 .  60 1  Insect  Pests  of  Ornamen- 
tal Plants  and  Shade  Trees  3(2,3)K  Odd-nun. 
hered  years.  Recognition,  biology,  damage,  and 
control  of  insect  pests  of  woody  and  other  orna- 
mental plants  and  shade  trees.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  404,  H404,  604  Urban  Entomology 
3(2, 3)F  Even-niunbereil  years.  Study  of  pests 
common  to  the  urban  environment  with  empha- 
sis on  biology,  damage,  control,  and  identifica- 
tion of  household,  structur;il,  stored  products,  and 
food  pests.  Students  learn  both  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  urban  pest  management  atid 
the  pest -control  industry,  /'rci).  ENT  301. 

ENT  (PL  PA)  406,  H406,  606  Diseases  of  In- 
sects and  Turfgrasses  3(2, 2)F  See  PL  PA  406. 

ENT  407.  607  Applied  Agricultural  Entomology 
4(3, 3)F  Even  numbered  years.  Ti>pics  include  rec- 
ognition, biology,  damage,  and  control  of  economi- 
cally important  insects  and  mites  found  on  major 
Southeastern  field,  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable  crops. 
Principles  and  practices  of  crop  protection,  includ- 
ing pesticide  application,  economic  basis  for  deci- 
sion making,  and  development  of  scouting  pro- 
grams are  intrcxluced.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  equivalent. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  415,  615  Insect  Taxonomy 
3(1, 6)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Identification  of 
the  principal  families  of  the  major  orders  of  adult 
insects.  Labt)ratory  work  consists  of  intensive 
practice  of  such  ideritification;  lecture  material 
deals  with  theoretical  discussion  of  taxonomic 
features  observed  in  the  laboratory.  Preq:  ENT  405 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC,  ENTOX)  430,  630  Toxicology 
3(3,0)F  Odd-numbered  years.  See  ENTOX  430. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  436,  636  Insect  Behavior  3(2,3)F 
Odd-numbered  years.  Fundamentals  of  insect  be- 
havior in  an  evolutionary  and  ecological  perspec- 
tive. Laboratory  emphasizes  generation  and  test- 
ing of  hypotheses  and  observation,  description, 
and  quantification  ot  insect  behavior.  Prcq:  ENT 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  455,  H455,  655  Medical  and  Vet- 
erinary Entomology  3(2,3)  Odd-numbered  years. 
Insects  and  their  arthropod  relatives  which  are  of 
economic  importance  in  their  effect  on  man  and 
animals.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  461  Directed  Research  in  Entomology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Development  of  a  senior  thesis  based 
on  a  research  problem  in  a  selected  entomologi- 
cal area.  Emphasis  is  on  integrating  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  student's  program  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  project.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  462, 662  Seminar  Presentation  1  ( 1 ,0)  [0. 1  ] 
Advanced  instruction  and  practice  in  delivering 
oral  seminar  presentatit>ns  of  scientific  informa- 
tion. Emphasis  is  on  preparing  visual  aids,  orga- 
nization, content,  and  practice  in  speaking  to  a 
specialized  scientific  audience. 

ENT  (BIOSC,  W  F  B)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1,6)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Identifi- 
cation, life  history,  habitats,  and  interrelationships 
of  aquatic  insects;  techniques  of  qualitative  field 
collecting;  important  literature  and  research 
workers.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENT  490  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  enioiiiologi- 
t.  il  learning  opportunity  providing  highly  indi- 
vidualized experiences  tocoinpleineni  other  pro- 
grams and  courses.  Must  K-  prearranged  at  least 
two  months  in  advance.  Must  file  written  reports 
midway  during  enmllinent  period  and  at  its  con- 
clusion. Must  appear  for  oral  evaluation  at  the 
end  t)f  the  period.  Prcq:  Junior  st.inding  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENT  (GEN)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology 
3(3, 0)S  Even-nuiiiK-red  years.  Omsiders  many 
unique  genetic  features  exhibited  by  insects  and 
describes  the  applications  of  biotechnology  tocn- 
hance  useful  products  from  insects  and  to  aftcct 
the  control  of  destructive  insects  Preq:  LN  l  501, 
CJEN  302. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Professors:  J.  D.  Culin,  J.  W.  Foltz,  R.  L.  Hc-dden.  P  A. 
Layton,  J.  R.  Sweeney,  CourJimiurr;  G.  W.  WikkJ,  T.  E 
Wooten;  Associate'  Pr(;/cs.sors:  M.  Espey,  V.  B.  Shelhume; 
Assisiaiu  Professors:  J.  D.  Lanhiiin,  C.  J.  Pcfet 

E  N  R  101  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 

Natural  Resources  1  1(1.0)  Informative  over- 
view ot  environmental  and  natural  resources  and 
their  impact  on  society.  Education  and  career  op- 
portunities are  emphasized. 

E  N  R  102  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  II  1(1,0)  Continuation  of 
E  N  R  101  with  continuing  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion and  career  opportunities.  Current  issues  and 
basic  science  related  to  the  natural  restiurces  pro- 
fessions are  introduced. 

E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  measurements  of  natural 
resources  including  land,  vegetation,  animal  habi- 
tat, water  quality  and  quantity,  climate,  and  rec- 
reation. Remote  sensing  techniques  are  also  in- 
troduced. May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  Forest 
Resource  Management  majors.  Goreq:  EX  ST  301 . 

EN  R  (BIOSC)  413  Restoration  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Applies  ecological  principles  to  the  restoration  of 
disturbed  terrestrial,  wetland,  and  aquatic  ecosys- 
tems. Includes  the  restoration  of  soils  and  water- 
ways, of  flora  and  fauna,  and  of  natural  ecological 
processes  such  as  plant  succession  and  nutrient 
cycling.  Preq:  Intrt)ductory  course  in  ecok)gy  or 
conservation  biology,  consent  of  instructor. 

E  N  R  (FOR)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion 2(2,0)  See  FOR  416. 

E  N  R  (C  R  P)  434  Geographic  Information  Sys- 
tems for  Landscape  Planning  3(  1 ,6)  See  C  R  P 
434. 

E  N  R  450,  650  Conservation  Issues  3(3,0)  In- 
teractive study  and  discussion  of  issues  rel.ited  to 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  emphasiz- 
ing current  issues  in  the  conservation  i>f  biodiver- 
sity, identification  of  conflicting  issues  K'tween 
consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  restiurce  man- 
agement, and  development  of  viable  solutions  for 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  Preq:  W  F  B 
(BIOSC)  313  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENCE 

Pwjcsuns:  A.  W.  El:crman,  Dircctur;  R.  W.  Falta,  R. 
A.  FjclJ,  T.  M.  Keinach,  F.  J.  Mol:,  J.  D.  Navratil,  T. 
J.  Overcamp;  Associate  Professors:  J.  T.  Coates,  Jr., 
Research  Associate;  T.  A.  Devol,  D.  L.  Freedman,  T. 
Karanfil,  C.  M.  Lee,  L.  Murdoch;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: M.  E.  Carraway,  C.  S.  Christuforou,  M.  A. 
Schlautman;  Lecturer:  M.  L.  Thompson 

EE&S  401,  601  Environmental  Engineering 
3(3,0)  hitroduction  to  the  field  of  environmen- 
tal engineering.  Topics  include  cn\ironiiicntal 
phenomena,  impact  of  pollutants  in  the  aquatic 
environment,  solid-waste  management,  air  pol- 
lution control,  radiological  health,  and  simple 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems.  Precf: 
Junior  standing  in  engineering  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Coreq:  C  E  341 ,  CH  E  3 1 1 ,  E  M  520,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  402.  602  Water  and  Waste  Treatment  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  principles,  ra- 
tional design  considerations,  and  operational  pro- 
cedures of  the  unit  operations  and  processes  em- 
ployed in  water  and  waste  treatment.  Both 
physiochemical  and  hiological  treatment  tech- 
niques are  discussed.  Introduction  to  the  integra- 
tion of  unit  operations  and  processes  into  water 
and  waste  treatment  systems.  Preq:  C  E  34 1 ,  CH  E 
M 1 ,  E  M  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  410,  610  Environmental  Radiation  Pro- 
tection I  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  of  ra- 
diological health  and  radiation  safety.  Topics  in- 
clude radiation  fundamentals,  basic  concepts  of 
environmental  radiation  protection,  internal  and 
external  dosimetry,  environmental  dose  calcula- 
tions and  radiation  protection  standards.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  411,611  Ionizing  Radiation  Detection  and 
Measurement  3(2,3)  Lalx)ratory  exercises  in  ion- 
i:ing  radiation  detection  and  measurements.  Top- 
ics include  nuclear  electronics;  counting  statis- 
tics; radiation  interactions;  basic  gas,  scintillation, 
and  semict)nductor  detectors;  gamma-ray  spec- 
troscopy; health  physics  survey  instrumentation; 
and  thermoluminescent  dosimetry.  Pretj;  EE&S 
410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  430, 630  Air  Pollution  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introductory  course  in  air  pollution  and  its  con- 
trol. Topics  include  air  pollutants  and  effects, 
sources,  dispersion  models,  engineering  contrt)ls, 
and  air-quality  legislation.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  engineering  or  physical  sciences. 

EE&S  (B  E,  FOR)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Engineering  1(0,2)  See  B  E451. 

EE&S  480,  680  Environmental  Risk  Assessment 
3(3,0)  Quantitative  estimation  of  human  health 
risk  posed  by  the  release  of  a  ctmtaminant  to  the 
environment.  Topics  include  methods  for  analyz- 
ing emission  rate,  environmental  transport,  expo- 
sure, and  health  effects;  methods  of  uncertainty 
analysis;  and  the  role  of  risk  assessment  in  envi- 
ronmental regulation  and  environmental  decision 
making.  Preq:  EE&S  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  (B  E,  I  E)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems, regulations,  collection,  handling,  recycling. 


and  disposal  of  municipal  solid  wastes  in  the  ur- 
ban and  rural  sectors.  Emphasis  is  on  an  integrated 
waste-management  system  with  resource  recovery, 
ct)mposting,  incineration,  landfill  disposals  and 
their  costs.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  engineering 
or  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  485,  685  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems,  regulations, 
treatment,  and  ultimate  disposal  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  materials.  Spill  cleanup,  groundwater  trans- 
port, land  disposal,  incineration,  and  treatment 
technoK)gies  are  discussed.  Preq:  EN  SP  200  or 
EE&S  401  orconsent  of  instructor;  two  semesters 
of  general  chemistry. 

EE&S  486,  686  Pollution  Prevention  and  Indus- 
trial  Ecology  3(  3,0)  T)pics  include  pollution  pre- 
vention technology,  the  role  of  pollution  preven- 
tion within  a  corporation,  source  reduction  and 
recycling  assessments,, treatment  to  reduce  dis- 
posal, life-cycle  assessment,  design  for  environ- 
ment, and  industrial  ecology.  Emphasis  is  on  case 
studies.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Science. 

EE&S  490,  H490, 690  Special  Projects  l-3(  1-3,0) 
Studies  or  laboratory  investigations  on  special  top- 
ics in  the  environmental  engineering  and  science 
field.  Arranged  on  a  project  basis  with  a  maximum 
of  individual  student  effort  and  a  minimum  of  staff 
guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  the  instructor 

EE&S  491  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  En- 
gineering 1-3  Study  of  the  dynamic  role  of  envi- 
ronmental engineering  in  maintaining  environ- 
mental quality.  A  comprehensive  study  of  any 
phase  of  environmental  engineering.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  departinent  chair. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
AND  POLICY 

Professins:  A.  W.  Ehennan,  Carrdimuir;  R.  E,  Franklin, 
W.  H.  Leonard,  E.  M.  Murrow,  J.  E.  Schindler,  T  B. 
Ymdle,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  L.  D.  Fredendall,  J.  B. 
London,  W.  E  Steirer,  J.  R.  Wagner 

EN  SP  200  Introduction  to  Environmental  Sci- 
ence 3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  environmental  sci- 
ence including  ecology,  energy,  resources,  waste 
management;  and  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution. 
Consideration  of  issues,  specific  cases,  investiga- 
tive approaches,  and  remedial  actions.  Preq:  St)ph- 
oiTH)re  standing  and  two  semesters  of  either  fresh- 
man chemistry  or  biology. 

EN  SP  (AGRIC)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  See  AGRIC  315. 

EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Science 
3(3,0)  Study  of  historical  perspectives,  attitudes, 
and  government  policy  within  the  framework  of  en- 
vironmental case  studies  to  illustrate  the  interac- 
tion between  human  and  natural  factors  as  they  mu- 
tually affect  the  environment  and  man's  ability  to 
deal  with  that  environment.  Preq:  EN  SP  200  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

EN  SP  47 1 ,  67 1  Man  and  His  Environment  2(2,0) 
The  interaction  of  man  with  his  environinent  is 
surveyed.  Factors  such  as  urbanization,  population 
growth,  pathogens,  disease  vectors,  ionizing  radia- 
tion, sewage  disposal,  and  noise  control  are  consid- 


ered. Effects  of  environmental  contacts  with  air, 
water,  food,  and  solid  and  liquid  wastes  are  em- 
phasized. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
EN  SP  472,  672  Environmental  Planning  and 
Control  2(2,0)  Application  of  planning  and  con- 
trol to  effective  environmental  quality  improve- 
ment. Water  supply  and  treatment,  wastewater 
treatment  and  disposal,  solid  waste  disposal,  air 
pollution  abatement,  and  land  use  and  zoning 
are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  control. 
Not  intended  for  graduate  students  in  engineer- 
ing. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
TOXICOLOGY 

Professors:  S.  J.  Klaine,  C.  D.  Rice,  J.  H.  Rodgers; 
Assistant  Professors:  W.  W.  Bowerman,  E.  R. 
Carraway,  A.  R.Johnson,  M.  A.  Schautman,  P.  v;in 
den  Flurk 

ENTOX  400,  H400,  600  Wildlife  Toxicology 
3(3,0)  Assessment  of  impacts  of  toxic  substances 
on  reproduction,  health,  and  well-being  t)f  wild- 
life species;  acute  and  chronic  effects  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  pesticides,  hazardous  waste,  indus- 
trial waste,  and  oil  releases  are  discussed.  Preq: 
BIOCH  305  or  organic  chemistry,  one  year  of  gen- 
eral biology,  W  F  B  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  421,  H421,  621  Chemical  Sources  and 
Fate  in  Environmental  Systems  3(3,0)  Chemi- 
cal cycles  in  the  environment  are  discussed  on  glo- 
bal and  inicrocosin  scales.  Tlie  dependence  of  fate 
processes  on  physical  and  chemical  properties  ani.1 
environmental  conditions  is  examined.  Break- 
down, movement,  and  transport  of  selected  ttixi- 
cants  are  addressed  to  illustrate  the  mechanisms 
that  govern  chemical  fate.  Preq:  Organic  and  ana- 
lytical chentistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  (BIOSC,  ENT)  430,  630  Toxicology 
3(3,0)F  Odd-numbered  years.  Basic  principles  of 
toxicology  including  quantitation  of  toxicity, 
toxicokinetics,  biochemical  action  of  poisons, 
and  environmental  toxicology  are  studied.  Acute 
and  chronic  effects  of  various  classes  of  poisons 
(e.g.,  pesticides,  drugs,  metals,  and  industrial  pol- 
lutants) are  discussed  in  relation  to  typical  routes 
of  exposure  and  regulatory  testing  methods.  Preq: 
Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of  general  biology, 
or  consent  of  instaictor. 

EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP 
AND  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

E  L  E  301  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship  I  3(2,3)  Comprehensive,  cross-disci- 
plinary fundamentals  of  entrepreneurship  and  ex- 
ecutive leadership.  Team  taught  by  faculty  from 
various  disciplines.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing, 
nomination  and  selection  by  faculty. 

E  L  E  (MKT)  314  New  Venture  Creation  I 
3(3,0)  See  MKT  314. 

E  L  E  (MGT)  315  New  Venture  Creation  II 
3(3,0)  See  MGT  515. 

E  L  E  (ECON)  321  Economics  of  Innovation 
3(3,0)  See  ECON  321. 

E  L  E  (PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Sci- 
ence of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  556. 
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E  L  H  401  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship  II  3(2,3)  C.\)nnnuation  ut  E  L  E  301. 
Comprehensive,  cross-disciplinary  tundamentais 
of  entrepreneurship  and  executive  leadership. 
C-a.se  studies  t)t  husiness  success  and  failures,  /'u'tf. 
ELE  Wl. 

E  L  E  499  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship HI  3-6(1-3,6-12)  Continuation  of 
E  L  E  301  and  401.  Directed  practical  study  of 
entrepreneurship  and  leadership.  Students  work 
closely  with  external  infant  firms  to  develop  new 
products  and  hrinsj  existinj,'  products  to  market 
successfully.  Pr.?t}:  ELE401. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS 

Professors:  W.  C:.  Brid,ui>,  |r.,  L.  W.  Crimes,  11.  S. 
Hill,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Ricck,  J.  E.  Toler;  Lcaurcr:  R.  Martinc:- 
Dawsoii 

EX  ST  222  Statistics  in  Everyday  Life  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  role  of  statistics  in  a  variety  of  ar- 
eas including  politics,  medicine,  environmental 
issues,  advertising,  and  sports.  Students  explore 
common  statistical  misconceptions  and  develop 
'  an  understanding  of  how  principles  of  probabil- 
ity and  statistics  affect  many  aspects  of  everyday 
lite.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  received 
I  credit  for  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302,  or  309. 
!  EX  ST  301,  H30I  Introductory  Statistics  3(2,2) 
Basic  concepts  and  methods  ot  statistical  infer- 
ence; organization  and  presentation  of  data,  el- 
ementary probability,  measures  of  central  ten- 
dency and  variation,  tests  of  significance,  sam- 
pling, simple  linear  regression  and  correlation. 
The  role  of  statistics  in  interpreting  research  and 
the  general  application  of  the  methods  are 
stressed.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302,  309. 

EX  ST  311  Introductory  Statistics  II  3(2,2)  In- 
troduction to  simple  linear  and  multiple  regression, 
principles  of  experimental  design,  and  analysis  of 
data  using  parametric  and  nonparametric  tech- 
niques. Analysis  of  data  is  conducted  using 
SAS.  Examples  come  primarily  from  agriculture, 
foixl,  life  and  health  sciences,  forestry,  and  natural 
rest)urces.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  EX  ST  3 11  or  MGT  3 1 0.  Preq:  EX  ST 
301  or  equivalent  with  a  C  or  better. 

EX  ST  411,  611  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Development  and  Control  3(3,0)  Experimental 
design  techniques  for  use  in  process  development, 
application  of  screening  experiments  and  response 
surface  experiments,  techniques  for  process  con- 
trol with  implications  for  product  quality  control. 
Includes  discussions  of  the  use  of  statistical  com- 
puter analyses  and  interpretations  including  com- 
puter generated  graphics.  Preq:  MTHSC'  206  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

EX  ST  462,  662  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  EX  ST  301  with  empha- 
sis on  statistical  methods  used  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  eco- 
nomic data.  Special  attention  is  given  to  time 
series  analysis,  the  construction  of  index  numbers, 
and  the  designing  of  samples  for  surveys  in  the 
social  science  fields.  Preq:  EX  ST  301. 


FINANCE 

Professors:  J.  C.  Alex.inder,  Jr.,  R.  B.  McElrc.th,  Jr.. 
CkuT,  M.  E  Spivey,  N.  C.  Waller,  AisocTrta-  Professirrs: 
J.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Klein;  Assistant  Professms:  l\ 
].  Bradley,  A.  C.  Morg.in,  J.  t}.  Wolf;  /^•awrc-r.  K. 
McMillan 

FIN  301  Personal  Finance  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the 
prcp.iratioii>  ot  personal  tuiancial  plans.  Topics 
uiclude  savings  and  budgetmg,  personal  taxes, 
housing  and  automobile  decisions,  loans,  insur- 
ance needs,  investments,  and  retirement  needs. 
May  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  nunor  m 
Financial  Management. 

FIN  304  Risk  and  Insurance  3(3,0)  Studies  the 
nature  ot  risk  and  the  role  ot  insurance  in  risk 
management  trom  individual  and  business  view- 
points. Topics  include  prt)bability,  theory  of  the 
firm  under  uncertainty,  insurance  carriers  and 
contracts,  underwriting,  and  regulation.  Preq:  FIN 
306  or  3 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  305  Investment  Analysis  3(3,0)  Study  ot 
techniques  u.seful  in  analyzing  alternative  invest- 
ment opportunities  with  emphasis  on  corporate 
securities.  Investmeiit  planning  and  portfolio 
management  are  considered.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  3 1 1 
with  a  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  306  Corporation  Finance  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  financial  management  of  nonfinancial  firms.  In- 
cludes such  topics  as  analysis  of  financial  state- 
ments, financial  forecasting,  capital  budgeting, 
working  capital  management,  and  long-term  fi- 
nancing decisit)ns.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  FIN  306  and  311.  Preq:  ACCT  201 ;  MTHSC 
203  or  301  or  309  or  EX  ST  301;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate  3(3,0)  Ac- 
quaints students  with  the  theories,  practices,  and 
principles  which  govern  real  estate  markets.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  is  on  specifics  of  real  estate  broker- 
age, property  rights,  and  ownership;  making  real 
estate  investment  decisions;  and  financing  real 
estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  31 1  with  a 
C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  the  various  types  ot  financial  in- 
stitutions and  of  topics  critical  to  the  financial 
institutit)ns  practitioner.  Topics  include  financial 
regulations,  financial  security  types  and  their 
yields,  interest  rate  risk  management,  foreign  cur- 
rency risks  management,  and  stock  index  futures. 
Preq:  FIN  306  or  311  with  a  C  or  better,  or  con- 
sent ot  instructor. 

FIN  311,  H3 11  Financial  Management  I  3(3,0) 
First  in  a  two-course  sequence  to  provide  in-depth 
exposure  to  the  theory  and  practice  t)f  corporate 
financial  management  and  to  demonstrate  how 
tinancial  management  techniques  are  applied  in 
decision  making.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  FIN  306  and  311.  Preq:  ACCT  204  with  a 
C  or  better,  and  MTHSC  301  or  309  or  EX  ST 
301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  3 12,  H3 1 2  Financial  Management  II  3(3,0) 
Continu.ition  ot  the  two-course  sequence  that  be- 
gins with  FIN  3 1 1 .  Preq:  FIN  3 1 1  or  306  with  a  C 
or  better  and  approval  ot  Finance  l\»partment  ad- 


FIN  399  Finance  Internship  1-3(1-3,0)  Pre- 
planned, preapproved,  faciilry-supervisi'd  intern- 
ships to  give  students  on-the-job  learning  in  sup- 
port of  classnxmi  education.  Internships  must  he 
no  less  th;m  six  full-time,  consecutive  weeks  w  ith 
the  same  internship  provider.  Restricted  to  stu- 
dents with  a  ma)or  or  minor  in  Financial  M.in- 
ageinent.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Con- 
sent ot  instructor. 

FIN  402,  H402,  602  Advanced  Corporate  Fi- 
nance 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  decision  process  and 
analytical  techniques  used  in  evaluating  corpo- 
rate investment  and  financing  decisions.  Topics 
include  capital  budgeting,  real  options,  working 
capital  management,  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
bankruptcy  and  reorganization,  and  financial 
management  in  not-for-pn)tit  businesses.  Preq: 
FIN  3 1 2  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  404,  H404  Financial  Modeling  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  develop  the  practical  skills  that  combine 
thet)ry,  business  planning,  and  forecasting  needed 
to  make  tinancial  decisions.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  spreadsheet  software  used  to  set  up 
and  solve  these  models.  Topics  include  tinancial 
statement  analysis,  valuation,  and  cost  of  capital. 
Preq:  FIN  312;  CP  SC  220or  MGT  218;o^con- 
.sent  ot  instructor. 

FIN  405  Portfolio  Management  and  Theory 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  portfolio  management.  In- 
cludes the  underlying  theory,  managing  the  eq- 
uity and  the  tixed-income  portfolios,  portfolio 
evaluation,  options-pricing  theory,  future  markets 
and  instruments.  Preq:  FIN  305  with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  406,  606  Analysis  and  Use  of  Derivatives 
3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  option  pricing  theory 
and  strategy  techniques  most  commonly  used  in 
the  market  for  options.  An  overview  of  the  fu- 
tures markets  is  also  considered.  Special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  interest-rate  futures,  sttKk-index 
futures,  and  foreign-exchange  futures.  Preq:  FIN 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  408  Management  of  Financial  Institutions 
3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  the  operational,  market- 
ing, and  regulatory  aspects  ot  the  management  of 
depository  financial  institutions.  Emphasis  is  on 
decision  making  through  the  extensive  use  of 
cases.  Preq:  FIN  308. 

FIN  409  Professional  Financial  Planning  3(3,0) 
Concepts  and  practical  implementation  of  profes- 
sional financial  planning,  with  fiKus  on  essentials 
of  budgeting  and  .saving,  risk  management,  tax 
planning,  investment  planning,  and  retirement  and 
estate  planning.  Emphasis  is  on  integrating  these 
elements  into  a  comprehensive  personal  tinancial 
plan.  Preq:  ACXT  404,  408,  FIN  304,  305. 

FIN  4 10,  H410  Research  in  Finance  1-3  Directed 
research  course  for  students  interested  in  careers 
in  finance.  Research  topic  is  selected  by  student 
and  approved  by  instructor.  A  formal  research 
paper  is  required.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  312,  consent 
of  instructor. 
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FIN  411  International  Financial  Management 

3(3,0)  Extension  ot  the  principles  ot  finance  to  the 
international  context.  Focuses  on  implications  of 
the  existence  of  multiple  currencies  and  the  opera- 
tions across  borders  of  sovereign  nation-states  for 
the  multinational  corporation.  Preq:  FIN  3 1 2  or  306 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  415,  615  Real  Estate  Investment  3(3,0)  Fo- 
cu.ses  on  the  structure  and  analysis  oi  real  estate 
investment  emphasizing  financial  theory  and 
analysis  technique.  Case  study  and  project-ori- 
ented homework  a.ssignments  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  real  estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN  Wl 
with  a  C  or  better  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

FIN  416,  616  Real  Estate  Valuation  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced course  in  commercial  real  estate  valuation. 
Topics  include  income  capitalization,  cash  equiva- 
lency, highest  and  best  use  analysis,  the  cost  ap- 
proach, the  direct  sales  comparison  approach,  and 
DCF  analysis.  Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  ot  instructiir. 

FIN  417,  617  Real  Estate  Finance  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced course  applying  financial  analysis  and  theory 
to  real  estate.  Mortgage  ctedit  analysis  and  current 
financing  techniques  for  residential  and  commer- 
cial properties  are  emphasized.  Topics  include  fi- 
nancial institutiims,  .syndications,  and  constniction 
financing.  Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C"  or  better  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FOOD  SCIENCE 

Profesion:  J.  C.  Acton,  E  H.  Barron,  P.  L.  Dawson, 
R.  D.  Galyean,  M.  E.  Kunkel,  J.  U.  McGregor,  Chair; 
Associate  Professcrr:  V.  J.  Haley-Zitlin;  Assisuint  Pro- 
fessors: F.  Chen,  M.  D.  Condrasky,  X.  Jiang;  Lecturer: 
R.  M.  Haliena;  Adjunct  Professor:  C.  R.  Barmore;  Ad- 
junct Assistant  Professor:  E.  J.  Rhodehamel;  Adjunct 
Instructors:  R.  R.  Perdue,  K.  G.  Schwartz 

FD  SC  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food 

1  ( 1 ,0)  Study  of  significant  developments  in  food 
preservation  methods  and  the  impact  each  has  had 
(.)n  man's  struggle  tor  food. 

FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and  Nutrition 
Sciences  2(2,0)  Discussion  course  covering  top- 
ics related  to  food  science  and  human  nutrition. 
Subjects  include  topics  of  current  interest  and  in- 
volve familiarization  with  scientific  literature  in 
nutrition  and  food  sciences. 

FD  SC  201  Man  and  His  Food  2(2,0)  Study  of 
food  and  tiiod  products  with  emphasis  on  nutrients, 
nutrient  needs,  and  the  relationship  between  nu- 
trient intake  and  health.  Food  additives,  nutritional 
awareness  (including  nutrition  labeling),  food  pro- 
tection, and  the  influence  of  processing  on  nutri- 
tiimal  quality  of  food  are  also  discussed. 

FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Preservation 
3(3,0)  Introduces  students  to  basic  food  chemis- 
try, food  microbiology,  and  food  processing  prin- 
ciples. Topics  include  the  structure  of  food  com- 
ponents, bacterial  inactivation  in  food,  and  pres- 
ervation principles. 


FD  SC  215  Culinary  Fundamentals  1(0,3)  Culi- 
nary skills  development  lab  ct)urse  with  emphasis 
on  safety  and  sanitation.  Practical  preparation, 
evaluation,  and  presentation  of  fruits/vegetables, 
grains,  eggs,  salads/cold  sauces,  stocks,  sauces, 
soups,  poultry,  red  meat,  seafood,  quick  breads, 
yeast  breads,  bakery  desserts,  frozen  confections, 
and  ice  cream.  Preq:  Food  Science  major  or  con- 
sent ot  instructor. 

FD  SC  250  Culinary  Science  Internship  0(0,99) 
Students  experience  the  science  and  art  of  food 
preparation,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  improv- 
ing the  ease  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  overall 
quality  and  nutrition  of  the  food  produced.  Stu- 
dents are  able  to  observe,  interact,  and  practice 
principles  ot  culinary  sciences.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Pre^.FDSC  215. 

FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations  3(3,0)  Prin- 
ciples of  management  of  resources  in  food  service 
systems.  Emphasizes  menu  planning,  types  of  de- 
livery systems,  principles  of  quantity  food  produc- 
tion, techniques  for  cost  control  and  concepts  of 
food  science  and  food  safety.  Preq:  FD  SC  214  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  FD  SC 
404,  407. 

FD  SC  307  Restaurant  Food  Service  Management 
3(3,0)  Essentials  of  successful  operation  of  restau- 
rants including  menu  design  and  pricing,  market- 
ing, customer  satisfaction,  purchasing,  kitchen  op- 
erations, and  employment  relationships. 

FD  SC  350  Food  Science  Internship  0(0,99)  Sum- 
mer internship  offered  by  F(X)d  Science  and  Hu- 
man Nutrition  Department  and  the  Clemson 
MicroCreamery  and  Food  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. Students  are  able  to  observe,  interact,  and 
practice  principles  of  food  science  within  the  food 
industry.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FD  SC 
214  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

FD  SC  401,  H401, 601  Food  Chemistry  1 4(3,3)F 
Even-numbered  years.  The  basic  composition,  struc- 
ture, and  properties  of  food  and  the  chemistry  ot 
changes  occurring  during  prt)cessing  utilization. 
Preq:  BIOCH  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  402,  H402, 602  Food  Chemistry  II  4(3,3)S 
Odd-numbered  years.  Application  of  theory  and 
procedures  for  quantitative  and  qualitative  analy- 
sis of  food  ingredients  and  food  products.  Methods 
for  protein,  moisture,  lipid,  carbohydrate,  ash,  fi- 
ber, rancidity,  color,  and  vitamin  analyses  and  tests 
for  functional  properties  of  ingredients  are  exam- 
ined. Preq:  BIOCH  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  404,  604  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing 3(3,0)  Principles  of  food  preservation  applied 
to  flow  processes,  ingredient  functions,  and  im- 
portance of  composition  and  physical  character- 
istics of  foods  related  to  their  processing;  product 
recalls  and  product  development  concepts.  Preq: 
Physics  and  organic  chemistry  or  biochemistry. 

FD  SC  406,  606  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  on 
preservation  methods,  equipment  utilized,  and 
processes  tollowed  in  food  manufacture.  Coreq: 
FD  SC  404. 


FD  SC  407,  607  Quantity  Food  Production 
2(1,3)  Principles  of  the  production  of  food  in 
quantity  tor  use  in  food  service  systems.  Emphasis 
is  on  functions  of  ct)mponents  of  foods  and  of  in- 
gredients in  food  on  the  quality  of  the  final  prod- 
uct on  safe  production  of  food  and  on  proper  use 
of  equipment.  Coreq;  FD  SC  306,  404. 

FD  SC  408,  608  Food  Process  Engineering  4(3,3) 
Study  ot  basic  engineering  principles  and  their  ap- 
plication in  tood  processing  operations.  The  rela- 
tion between  engineering  principles  and  funda- 
mentals of  tcK)d  processing  is  emphasized.  Preq:  CH 
102,  FD  SC  2 14,  MTHSC  106,  PHYS  207  or  200 
or  122  t)r  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  ot  modern  quality 
management  with  emphasis  on  quality  standards 
and  issues  and  the  practices  necessary  for  food  pro- 
cessing and  packaging  companies  to  survive  in  a 
customer-driven  marketplace. 

FD  SC  4 1 7  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literature  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  current  food  science  topics. 

FD  SC  4 1 8  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Literature  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  current  food  science  topics. 

FD  SC  420,  H420  Special  Topics  in  Food  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Special  topics  in  food  science  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  1 2  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  ct)vered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  42 1 ,  H42 1  Special  Problems  in  Food  Sci- 
ence 1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investi- 
gation in  food  science  areas  not  conducted  in  other 
courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  491  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  experien- 
tial opportunities  in  the  food  industry.  May  be  re- 
peated tor  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  department  chair. 

FOREST  AND  RECREATION 
RESOURCES 

F&RR  (HIST)  392  History  of  the  Environment 
of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  See  HIST  392. 

FOREST  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  W.  H.  Conner,  D.  C.  Guynn,  Jr.,  R.  L. 
Hedden,  R  A.  Layton,  Chair;  A.  W.  Lee,  A.  P 
Marsinko,  L.  E.  Nix,  T.  J.  Straka,  D.  H.  Van  Lear, 
T.  E.  Wooten,  G.  K.  Yarrow;  Associate  Professors:  J. 
D.  Caldwell,  W.  R.  English,  L.  R.  Gering,  J.  D. 
Lanham,  B.  W.  Pinkerton,  V.  B.  Shelburne;  Assis- 
tant Professor:  G.  G.  Wang 

FOR  101  Introduction  to  Forestry  l(l,0)Flnfor- 

mative  sketch  of  forestry,  ft)rests,  and  forestry  tasks 
of  the  nation;  education  and  career  opportunities 
for  foresters. 
FOR  102  Introduction  to  Forestry  1  ( 1,0)S  Con- 
tinuation of  FOR  101. 
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FOR  205  DendmloBv  3(2,3)FCliissiHciitK)n,  no- 
mcncLmirc,  ;uul  klcntiticatiun  of  the  principal  tor- 
est  trees  of  the  United  States,  their  jjeo^jraphical 
distribution,  ecological  requirements,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Field  identification  ot  native 
trees  and  commonly  planted  exotics  in  the  Pied- 
mont and  surrounding  areas.  Prei^:  BIOL  105  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology  3(2,3)S  Study  of  the 
nature  of  forests  and  forest  trees,  how  they  j;row, 
reproduce,  and  their  relationships  to  the  physical 
and  biological  environment.  Preq:  BIOL  103, 
CSENV  202,  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (PRTM)  209  Professional  Application  of 
Microcomputers  3(1.4)  [C.3|  See  PRTM  209. 

FOR  22 1  VViKKJ  Properties  I  3(2,3)F  Rmnation  of 
wooil  in  forest  trees,  gross  and  minute  characteris- 
tics of  wo<.)d,  defects  in  wtxid,  variability  in  wiH)d. 
Preq:  BIOL  103  tir  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  227  Arboricultural  Field  Techniques  1(0,3) 
Skills  and  techniques  required  to  safely  climb  trees 
for  tree  maintenance.  Emphasizes  safety,  proper 
equipment,  and  basic  tree  maintenance  treatmeiits. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

FOR  251  Forest  Communities  2(0,6)  Study  of  for- 
est plant  species  and  their  successful  stauis  and  habi- 
tat requirements  with  respect  to  landform,  soil  type, 
and  other  appropriate  aspects  of  site  classification. 
Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration  4(0,12)  Introduc- 
tion to  measurements  of  land,  individual  trees, 
forest  stands,  forest  products,  and  the  application 
of  mensurational  techniques  to  the  statistical  and 
physical  design  of  forest  sampling  methods,  includ- 
ing measurement  techniques  of  non-timber  com- 
ponents of  forest  resources.  Preq:  FOR  205  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FOR  254  Forest  Products  (Summer  Camp)  1  (0,3) 
Tour  of  the  forest  products  industry  of  South  Caro- 
lina with  an  emphasis  on  tho.se  products  and  pro- 
cesses of  some  distinction  or  special  interest.  Preq: 
FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  300  Christmas  Tree  Production  2(2,0)F 
Theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  managing,  and 
marketing  trees  with  an  emphasis  on  Christmas 
tree  production  in  the  South.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics  3(2,3)S  Application 
of  statistical  methods  to  forestry  problems  includ- 
ing sampling  theory  and  methixis,  growth  measure- 
ments and  prediction,  and  application  of  micro- 
computing to  analysis  of  forestry-  data.  Preq:  FOR 
253.  C^oretj;  EX  ST  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics  3(3,0)F  Eco- 
nomic problems  and  principles  involved  in  the  uti- 
li:ation  of  forest  resources  and  distribution  of  forest 
products;  analysis  of  integrated  forest  operations. 
Preq:  ECON  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  305  Woodland  Management  3(2,2)ES  Com- 
pendium of  forestry  subjects  providing  a  broad  view 
of  the  forest  environment  as  it  relates  to  ecology, 
management,  and  utilization  of  forests,  especially 
those  of  South  Carolina.  Field  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises in  the  fundamentals  of  forest-land  manage- 
ment. Not  open  to  Forest  Resource  Management 
majors.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or  consent  of  instnictor. 


FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  and  CIS  in  Forestry 

2(1, 3)F  Introduction  to  remote  sensing,  aerial 
photo  interpretation,  computer  mapping,  aerial 
photo  timber  estimating,  and  geographical  infor- 
mation systems.  Preq:  Forestry'  summer  camp  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forest  Products  4(3,3) 
Harvesting  of  forest  products,  structure  and 
properties  of  economically  important  timbers,  and 
production  and  properties  of  primary  forest 
products.  Preq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or  con.sent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  315  Woodland  Ecology  3(3,0)  Overview  of 
the  forest  emphasizing  the  living  and  nonliving 
ct)mponents  of  the  woodland  habitat.  Understand- 
ing man's  use  of  the  fi)rest  and  interpreting  the 
signs  of  plants,  wildlife,  and  landscapes. 

FOR  34 1  Wixxl  Procurement  Practices  in  the  For- 
est Industry  3(3,0)  Study  ot  wixid  raw  material 
procurement  practices  currently  employed  by  the 
forest  products  industry,  including  pulp,  paper,  and 
related  areas.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  400,  600  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Re- 
sources 3(3,0)  Identifying  relevant  policies,  their 
characteristics  and  acceptance  to  natural  resource 
management  and  techniques  of  maintaining  ap- 
propriate public  relations.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management  2(2,0) 
Basic  discussion  of  processes  and  measurement  of 
water  flow  on  forested  watersheds.  Forest  land  man- 
agement is  stressed  to  assure  adequate  water  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Role  of  water  in  nutrient  cycling 
and  forest  growth  is  also  discussed.  Preq:  CSENV 
202  and  FOR  3 1 5,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  413,  613  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Manage- 
ment 4(3,3)FNature  and  control  of  pests  of  for- 
est trees  and  products.  Focuses  on  the  relation  of 
pests  to  silviculture,  management,  and  natural  for- 
est ecosystems.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Forest  Re- 
source Management. 

FOR  415,  615  Forest  Wildlife  Management 
3(2,3)  Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of  wild- 
life management  with  emphasis  on  upland  forest 
game  species.  Habitat  manipulation  through  use 
of  appropriate  silvicultural  practices  in  association 
with  other  techniques  is  evaluated.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  (E  N  R)  416,  616  Forest  Policy  and  Admin- 
istration 2(2,0)  Introduction  to  the  development, 
principles,  and  legal  provisions  of  forest  policy  in 
the  United  States  and  an  examination  of  adminis- 
trative and  executive  management  in  forestry'. 

FOR  41 7,  61 7  Forest  Resource  Management  and 
Regulation  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  and 
analytical  techniques  in  planning,  management, 
and  optimization  of  forest  operations.  Preq:  FOR 
302,  304,  308,  and  Forestry  summer  camp. 

FOR  418,  618  Forest  Resource  Valuation  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  capital  investment  tools  and  their  ap- 
plication to  decision  making  among  forestry'  in- 
vestment alternatives;  valuation  of  land,  timber, 
and  other  resources  associated  with  forestry,  in- 
cluding the  impact  of  inflation  and  taxes.  Preq: 
FOR  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  419  Senior  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Problems 
chosen  with  faculty  approval  in  selected  areas  of 
forestry.  With  department  chair's  approval,  may  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq;  Senior  standing. 
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FOR  42 1 ,  62 1  Biology  and  Silviculture  of  Hard- 
wood Forests  2(  1 ,2)F  Study  of  silvics,  growth,  and 
development  of  in;tjor  hardwiH)d  species  of  Nonh 
America  that  relates  these  bioK)gical  characteris- 
tics to  the  ecology,  silviculture,  and  utiliziition  of 
the  hardwixKl  forest;,  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
Preq;  FC^R  205,  206  or  cortsent  of  instructor. 

FOR  423,  623  Current  Issues  in  Natural  Re- 
sources 2(2,0)  Lectures  in  various  fields  of  for- 
estry delivered  by  selected  representatives  from 
forest  industries,  consultants,  agencies,  assotia- 
tu)ns,  and  other  forestry  operatit)ns.  Ct)ursc  will 
not  be  taught  when  enrollment  is  less  than  1 5.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Flans 
2(1,3)  Development  of  multiple  resource  forest 
management  plans.  Economic  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  implementing  management  plans. 
Preq:  FOR  41 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  426,  H426  Forest  Resource  Management 
Plans  Seminar  1(1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of  top- 
ics and  problems  presented  in  FOR  425.  To  earn 
honors  credit,  student  must  be  enrolled  in  coreq- 
uisite  FOR  425  and  earn  a  B  or  better  in  both 
courses.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  approval  of  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Resources.  Careq:  FOR  425. 

FOR  (HORT)  427,  627  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3,0) 
Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of  protecting  and 
maintaining  trees  in  urban  and  recreational  areas. 
Examines  environmental  and  biological  factors  af- 
fecting trees  in  high-use  areas,  their  management 
and  cultural  requirements,  and  the  practices  neces- 
sary for  their  protection  and  care  as  valuable  assets 
in  the  landscape.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instnictor. 

FOR  431,631  Recreation  Resource  Planning  in 
Forest  Management  2(1,3)S  Odd-numbered 
years.  Analysis  of  forest  recreation  as  a  compo- 
nent of  multiple-use  forest  management;  tech- 
niques of  planning;  physical  and  biological  effects 
on  forest  environments;  and  forest  site,  user,  and 
facility  management. 

FOR  433,  633  GPS  Applications  3(2,3)  L>vel- 
ops  competence  in  global  pt)sitioning  system 
(GPS)  technology  including  theory,  methods,  and 
application  to  natural  resources  mapping.  Topics 
include  basic  concepts  of  GPS;  projection  systems; 
types  of  data;  mission  planning;  and  data  capture, 
correction,  and  export  to  geographical  informa- 
tion systems  (GIS).  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FOR  434,  634  Geographic  Information  Systems 
for  Landscape  Planning  3(2,3)  Develops  com- 
petence in  geographic  information  systems  (GIS) 
technology  and  its  application  to  various  spatial 
analysis  problems  in  landscape  planning.  Topics 
include  data  development  and  management,  spa- 
tial analysis  techniques,  critical  review  of  GIS 
applications,  needs  analysis  and  institutional  con- 
text. GIS  hardware  and  .software,  hands-on  appli- 
cation. Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  of 
CRP(ENR)434,  FOR434. 

FOR  441, 641  Properties  of  Wood  Products  3(3,0) 
Basic  properties  of  wixxJ,  including  the  hygri)scopic, 
thermal,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  prop- 
erties; standard  testing  prixedures  for  wixxl.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  of  consent  of  instructor. 


FOR  442,  642  Manufacture  of  Wood  Products 
3(3,0)  Manufacture  of  lumber,  plywood,  poles, 
piles;  drying,  preservation,  grading,  and  uses  of 
wood  products.  Manufacture  of  particleboard, 
tlakeboard,  oriented-strand  board,  fiberboard,  and 
paper  products.  Includes  physical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  properties  and  their  applications.  Prcq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  443,  643  Manufacture  of  Wood  Products 
II  3(3,0)  Manufacture  of  particleboard,  tlake- 
board, oriented-strand  board,  fiberboard,  and  pa- 
per products.  Includes  their  physical,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  properties  and  their  applications. 
Preq:  FOR  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  444,  644  Forest  Products  Marketing  and  In- 
ternational Trade  3(3,0)  Study  of  marketing  and 
international  trade  practices  currently  employed  by 
the  forest  products  industry  and  the  application  of 
basic  marketing  principles  and  global  trade  concepts 
in  the  industry's  current  and  future  environment. 
Preq:  FOR  442  or  443  or  con.scnt  of  instructiir. 

FOR  447,  647  Special  Problems  in  Forest  Prod- 
ucts 1-3(0,3-9)  Laboratory,  library,  or  field  study 
of  problems  in  selected  areas  of  forest  products. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  planning  and  execution  of  re- 
search and  the  reporting  of  results.  The  research 
work  must  be  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Forest  Products  faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor  supervising  the  study. 

FOR  450  Woody  Plant  Stress  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Structure,  function,  and  physiology  of  tree  sho(.)t 
and  crown  growth,  wood  formation,  diameter 
growth,  root  growth,  and  reproduction  especially 
as  related  to  stress  factors.  Preq:  BIOSC  401  or 
FOR  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (B  E,  EE&S)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources 
Engineering  1(0,2)  See  BE  451. 

FOR  460,  660  Silviculture  I  3(2,3)  Discussion  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  maintain- 
ing, and  harvesting  forest  stands  in  accordance 
with  ecological  and  economic  principles.  Preq: 
FOR  206  and  Forestry  Summer  Camp  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  H46 1  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  11(1,0) 
In-depth  exploration  of  topics  and  problems  pre- 
sented in  FOR  460.  To  earn  honors  credits,  stu- 
dents must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  460  and  earn  a  B 
or  better  in  both  courses.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  of  Forest  Resources. 
Coreq:  FOR  460. 

FOR  462,  662  Silviculture  II  3(2,3)  Discussion 
of  forest  management  practices  that  affect  ability 
of  the  land  to  produce  multiple  forest  resources, 
with  emphasis  on  water,  nutrients,  and  fire.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  H463  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  II 
1(1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of  topics  and  prob- 
lems presented  in  FOR  462.  To  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  462  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  of  Forest  Resources. 
Coreq:  FOR  462. 


FOR  480  Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Forestry  1- 
3(  1-3,0)  Study  t)f  selected  and  varied  topics,  prob- 
lems, and  issues  in  urban  forestry  and  arboriculture 
through  readings,  class  discussion,  and  individual 
and  group  projects.  Preq:  FOR  (HORT)  427. 

FOR  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  I  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual forestry  research  for  students  in  the  For- 
estry Honors  program  that  focuses  on  developing 
a  plan  i)f  research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
advisory  committee.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  par- 
ticipation in  Ht)nors  Program,  and  approval  of 
l\-partnient  of  Forest  Resources. 

FOR  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  II  3(3,0)  In- 
dividual forestry  research  for  students  in  the  For- 
estry Honors  program  that  focuses  on  data  collec- 
tion, analysis,  report  writing,  and  onil  presenta- 
tion. Pra/;  FORH491. 

FOR  493  Selected  Topics  in  Forest  Resources  1- 
15(1-15,2-30)  Specialized  topics  not  ct)vered  in 
other  classes  which  explore  current  areas  of  re- 
search and  management  in  forest  resi)urces  in  a 
format  of  lecture,  lab,  or  both.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  15  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FRENCH 

Professors:  J.  C.  Bednar,  11  J.  Calve:,  K.  M.  S:murlo; 
Associate  Professor:  D.  Lepetit;  A.ssistant  Professor: 
C.  B.  Cephas;  lr\struct(yr:  R.  R.  Willingham;  Lectur- 
ers: B.  M.  Ginestet-Levine,  M.  Kirsch 

FR  101  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Multimedia 
course  for  beginners  that  combines  video,  audio, 
and  print  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  French 
language  and  culture.  Emphasis  is  on  communi- 
cative proficiency  (listening  comprehension  and 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing). 

FR  102  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Continuation 
of  FR  101;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

FR  151  French  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0)  In- 
tensive program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  French.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

FR  201,  H201  Intermediate  French  3(3,1)  Brief 
review  of  FR  101  and  102,  with  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  and  the  beginning  of  more 
serious  reading  of  French  prose.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  102. 

FR  202,  H202  Intermediate  French  3(3,1)  Em- 
phasis is  on  reading  nontechnical  French  prose 
more  rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills 
contuiue  to  be  developed.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  201. 

FR  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  drama  productions. 
No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average  of  three 
hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  language  drama  work- 
shop for  production.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  credit  hours.  Preq:  Consent  of  in- 
structor directing  the  play. 


FR  300  Survey  of  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in 
their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and 
Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, with  stress  on  vocabulary  building,  pronun- 
ciation, intonation,  and  comprehension;  written 
work  to  increase  accuracy;  assignments  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

FR  307  French  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  French  culture  from  its  origins 
to  the  present.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

FR  309  French  Linguistics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
fundamental  structures  of  the  French  language: 
phonetics,  syntax,  and  semantics.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  312  Writing  in  French  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  stylistics  in  short  compo- 
sitions and  creative  papers  in  French,  on  both  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  topics.  Preq:  FR  202  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  1  3(3,0) 
Spoken  and  written  French  common  to  the  French- 
speaking  world  of  business  and  industry,  with  em- 
phasis on  business  practices  and  writing  and  trans- 
lating business  letters  and  professional  reports. 
Cross-cultural  references  provide  opportunity  for 
ctJinparative  and  contrastive  analyses  of  American 
and  French  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting. 
Preq:  FR  202,  305  (or  concurrent  enrollment);  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  317  Contemporary  French  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Study  of  significant  aspects  of  France  today;  the 
country,  its  economy,  government,  .society.  Taught 
in  French.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department 
chair. 

FR  320  Studies  in  French  Theatre  3(3,0)  Explores 
a  variety  of  genres  (medieval  farce,  classical  com- 
edy and  tragedy,  romantic  melodrama,  and  the 
Nouveau  Theatre)  with  emphasis  on  staging.  Class 
materials  consist  of  scripts,  videotaped  perfor- 
mances, and  theoretical  readings  on  issues  pertain- 
ing to  spectacle  in  social,  political,  and  artistic 
terms.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  FR  202  or  con.sent  of  department  chair. 

FR  (PO  SO  383  French  Foreign  Language  News 
l(l,0)SeePOSC383. 

FR  H391  Survey  of  French  Literature  (Honors) 
1(  1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  allow  hon- 
ors students  to  pursue  supervised  research  on  a  topic 
relating  to  the  literary,  cultural,  and  artistic  move- 
ment in  France.  Coreq:  FR  300,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

FR  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study 
of  selected  topics  in  French  literature,  language,  and 
culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  400  Modem  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  works  of  20''"-century  French  literature  in 
their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  Preq: 
FR  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
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FR  409  WritinK  in  French  II  3(3,0)  liuinsivi- 
study  ot  syntax  and  stylistics  throiiyh  compoMtion 
and  translations.  Preq:  Senior  standing;  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

FR  410  Francophone  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  wiirks  of  tr.incophone  literature,  with  an 
emphasis  on  Africa  and  the  C  Caribbean,  in  their 
artistic,  cultural,  historical,  and  political  contexts. 
Prcq:  FR  ?00  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  4 1 1  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Com- 
position 3(3,0)(:ontmuationofFR  ^05,  with  em- 
ph.isis  on  j^reater  fluency  and  sophistication  in  oral 
and  written  expression.  Precj:  FR  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FR  412  French  and  Francophone  Cinema  3(2,3) 
E.vamination  of  cinematic  practice  as  a  discourse 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  representation  of  so- 
cial relations,  particularly  race,  ethnicity,  class, 
power,  sex,  and  gender  in  the  French-speakinfi 
world.  May  include  a  study  of  major  directors, 
Senrcs,  and  movements.  Taught  in  French.  Films 
with  English  subtitles.  Prcc]:  Sophomore  standing 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  415  Translation  Seminar  3(3,0)  Methods  and 
theory  of  translation  and  a  comparison  of  French 
and  Engli.sh  structures.  Practical  exercises  in  trans- 
lating from  French  to  English  and  vice  versa  in  a 
variety  of  texts.  Precy.  FR  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0) 
Study  of  language  and  cultural  environment  of  the 
French-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  including 
the  linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  support 
global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international 
marketing  of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and 
tourism  in  particular  Preq:  FR  516. 

FR  417  The  French  Corporation  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  organization,  structure,  functioning, 
and  economic  role  of  the  French  business  enter- 
prise. Preq:  FR  ?  1 6  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  420  French  Enlightenment,  Revolution  and 
Romanticism  3(3,0)  Cultural  and  literary  studies 
ofthccentury  andahalf  (1715  to  1851)  in  which 
France  occupied  the  center  stage  of  world  history 
and  its  modem  institutions  came  into  being.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  free  intellectual  inquiry  champi- 
oned by  philosophers  and  the  romantic  melan- 
choly in  the  aftermath  of  the  Revolution.  Preq: 
FR  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  H438  French  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual honors  research  conducted  under  direction 
of  the  Language  Department  faculty.  May  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  reciuirements  for  the  major  in  Mod- 
ern Languages-French  or  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern  Languages. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

FR  H439  French  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual honcus  research  conducted  and  thesis  com- 
pleted uncier  direction  of  Language  Department 
faculty  member.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  require- 
ments for  the  major  in  Modern  Languages-French 
or  Language  and  International  Trade  or  the  mi- 
nor in  Modern  Languages.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
FR  H458,  membership  in  t:alhoun  Honors  Col- 
lege Program. 


FR  H491  Modern  French  Literature  (Honors) 
1(1,0)  Independent  study  to  allow  honi>rs  students 
to  pursue  in  depth  an  author,  work,  movement,  or 
genre  related  to  contempt )rary  French  culture,  art, 
or  literature.  Cfirctj:  FR  400,  membership  in 
C.ilhoun  I  lonorst:ollege  Program. 

FR  H492  The  French  Corpi>ration  (Honors)  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Independent  study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pur- 
sue an  in-ilepth  study  i>f  the  organization,  structure, 
functions,  and  economic  role  of  a  French  business 
enterprise.  Cirreq:  FR  4 1 7,  memK-rship  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

FR  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  French  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  C'onsent  of  department  chair. 

FR  499,  699  Selected  Topics  in  French  Litera- 
ture 3(3,0)  Selected  topics  that  have  character- 
ized French  literature,  language,  and  culture.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair 

GENETICS 

Pr()/c.vsr.r.s;  A.  G.  AIM^ort,  R.  1 1.  1  liklerman.  Chair; 
G.  I.  Ptnvell,  W.  M.  Sur\er;  As.sociflte  Professm:  W. 
R.  Marcotte,  Jr.;  A.s.sistant  Professors:  W.  Cao,  F  C. 
Chen,  J.  K.  Frugoli,  D.  S.  Main.  B.  D.  Moore,  J.  C. 
Morris,  K.  S.  Smith,  S.  A.  Sparace,  J.  P.  Tomkins 

GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tory course  covering  fundamental  principles  of  ge- 
netics in  prokaryotes  and  eukar\dtes.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  Mendelian  genetics,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal basis  of  heredity,  and  population  genetics.  Preq: 
BIOL  104  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

GEN  302,  H302  Molecular  and  General  Genet- 
ics 3(3,0)  Rapidly-paced  course  centering  Mende- 
lian and  molecular  genetics,  with  introductory 
coverage  of  quantitative  and  population  genetics. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  molecular  basis  of  heredity  and 
gene  expression  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes  and 
modern  genetic  techni)logy.  Preq:  BIOL  111  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Laboratory  1  (0,3 ) 
Laboratory'  exercises  introducing  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  inheritance  in  prokaroytes  and  eukaroytes. 
Preq:  GEN  302  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

GEN  (BIOSC)  405,  H405,  605  Molecular  Genet- 
ics of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  Molecular  genetic  analyses 
of  eukaryotes  in  relation  to  mutations  and  repair,  com- 
plex phenotypes,  bi(x:hemical  pathways,  short-  and 
long-term  regulation  of  gene  expression,  and  e\'olu- 
rion.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  equivalent  and  one  semester 
of  biochemistry,  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

GEN  4 1 0,  H4 1 0,  6 1 0  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I 
3(3,0)  First  in  a  two-semester  sequence  in  genetics 
covering  Mendelian  genetics,  topics  in  cytogenet- 
ics, extranuclear  inheritance,  quantitative,  evolu- 
tionary, conservation,  and  population  genetics.  Preq: 
CP  SC  102  (or  equivalent),  EX  ST  301 ,  GEN  302, 
or  consent  oi  instructor. 

GEN  411  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Crosses  are  carried  out  using  eukaryotic  or- 
ganisms (C.  clegans,  Drosophila,  yeast)  with  appro- 
priate markers  to  follow  inheritance.  Population  and 
evolutionary  genetics  concepts  are  also  examined. 
Preq:  GEN  410  or  concurrent  enrollment. 


GEN  (BIOSC)  416,  616  Recombinant  DNA 
3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  the  mmt  current 
facts  and  concepts  of  molecular  genetics.  Lectures 
fiKiis  on  gene  organization,  structure,  and  expres- 
sion in  prokaryotes  and  eukar>'otes,  highlightin(> 
current  technologies  and  research  in  these  areas. 
Preq:  CjEN  302  or  et.|uivalent  and  one  semester  of 
biochemistry  or  consent  of  instnictor  A  develop- 
mental hi(  )k>gy  c»  >urse  is  also  strongly  recommer\dcd. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnoi- 
ogy  1:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  Basic 
training  in  the  manipulation  of  genetic  informa- 
tion using  recombinant  DNA  technology.  Includes 
techniques  in  molecular  cloning.  Southern  and 
Northern  analyses,  clone  library  ctinstruction. 
Preq:  RIOCH  301  or  305,  MICRO  305  or  con- 
•sent  ol  instructor 

GEN  420,  H420,  620  Fundamentals  of  Genetics 
II  3(3,0)  Second  in  a  two-semester  sequence  in 
genetics  covering  molecular  genetics,  gene  expres- 
sion, recombinant  DNA  technology,  genomics,  bio- 
informatics,  proteomics,  developmental,  human, 
cancer,  and  behavioral  genetics.  Preq:  GEN  4 10  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  421  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,3)  Molecular  genetics  is  emphasized 
using  prokaryotic  organisms  (lambda  or  T4 
phage,  E.  coli,  B.  subtilis)  and  yeast.  Slime 
molds  are  used  to  model  developmental  pro- 
cesses. Bioinformatic  methods  are  integrated 
into  laboraty  exercises  by  employing  simula- 
tions illustrating  genetic  principles  underlying 
human  behavior  and  cancer  biology.  Preq:  GEN 
420  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

GEN  440,  H440,  640  Bioinformatics  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  application  of  computational  tech- 
nology to  analysis  of  the  genome,  transcrip- 
tome,  and  proteome.  Preq:  CP  SC  (or  equiva- 
lent), GEN  302,  410,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  450,  H450,  650  Comparative  Genetics 
3(3,0)  Outlines  the  genome  structure,  func- 
tion, and  exolution  based  on  available  com- 
plete genome  sequences.  Topics  include  the 
e\()lution  of  multigene  families,  origin  of  eu- 
karyotic organelles,  molecular  phylogeny,  gene 
duplication,  domain  stuffling,  transposition, 
and  horizontal  gene  transfer.  Preq:  GEN  420, 
440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  HORT)  465,  665  Plant  Mo- 
lecular Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

GEN  470,  670  Human  Genetics  3(3,0)  Basic 
principles  of  inheritance;  population,  molecular 
and  biochemical  genetics;  cytogenetics;  immuno- 
genetics;  complex  traits;  cancer  genetics;  treat- 
ment of  genetic  disorders;  genetic  screening  and 
counseling;  and  the  Human  Genome  Project. 
Preq:  GEN  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics 
1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  genetic  research  (i.e. 
experimental  planning,  execution,  and  reporting). 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 
Preq:  GEN  410,  41 1,  420,  421  or  consent  ot  in- 
structt>r. 

GEN  (BIOCH)  493,  H493  Senior  Seminar 
2(2,0)  Sec  B10C:H4'^V 

GEN  (ENT)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology 

3(3,0)  See  ENT4'^5. 
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Courses  (if  Instruction 


GEOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professor:  J.  A.  Miller;  Assistant  Professor: 
C.  A.  Smith;  Lecturer:  L.  F.  Howard 

GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography  3(3,0) 

Survey  of  the  nature  of  geography,  with  emphasis 
on  the  discipline's  organizing  themes  of  earth  sci- 
ence, relations  between  people  and  their  environ- 
ments, interrelations  between  places,  locational 
analysis,  and  area  studies. 

GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography  3(3,0) 
Systematic  and  descriptive  survey  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  world,  including  their  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Provides  a  global  context  for 
courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

GEOG  106  Geography  of  the  Physical  Environ- 
ment 4(3,3)  Examines  the  condition  of  the  physi- 
cal environment,  especially  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  processes  that  act  on  it.  Topics  range  from 
earth-sun  relations  to  the  evolution  of  landscapes; 
human  habitats  and  human  alteration  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

GEOG  301  Political  Geography  3(3,0)  Geo- 
graphic basis  of  states:  sovereignty,  territory,  power 
within  states,  relations  between  states.  The  geog- 
raphy of  international  affairs.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or 
103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  302  Economic  Geography  3(3,0)  Spatial 
analysis  of  economic  activity,  with  an  emphasis 
on  regional  economics  and  development.  Topics 
include  world  population;  technology  and  eco- 
nomic development;  principles  of  spatial  interac- 
tion; and  geography  of  agriculture,  energy  manu- 
facturing, and  tertiary  activities.  Preq:  GEOG  101 
or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  303  Urban  Geography  3(3,0)  Historical 
and  contemporary  survey  of  the  urban  world,  with 
particular  attention  paid  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween people  and  urban  places.  Topics  include  the 
rise  of  cities,  urban  hierarchies,  urban  land  use, 
and  the  social  geography  of  cities.  Preq:  GEOG 
101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  305  Cultural  Geography  3(3,0)  Broad  ex- 


amination of  the  basic  cultura 


able 


variaPies  in 


the 


human  occupation  of  the  earth.  Ecological,  spa- 
tial, regional,  and  historical  approaches;  topics  vary 
but  may  include  cultural  areas  and  distributions, 
cultural  change,  cultural  landscape,  and  cultural 
ecology.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

GEOG  306  Historical  Geography  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  geographical  change  and  the  varied  pat- 
terns of  past  human  activities  and  people's  rela- 
tionships with  the  physical  environment.  Case 
studies  from  around  the  world  are  used  to  empha- 
size key  themes  in  historical  geography.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  330  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  3(3,0)  Thematic  survey  of  a  world 
region  extending  from  Morocco  to  Afghanistan. 
Emphasis  is  on  climate,  environment,  social  ge- 
ography, historical  development  of  the  regional 
culture  of  Islam,  and  common  problems  facing  the 
area  today.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


GEOG  340  Geography  of  Latin  America  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  physical,  economic,  political, 
and  human/cultural  geography  of  Latin  America. 
Special  focus  on  regional  unity  and  diversity  and 
the  historical  interaction  of  man  and  environment. 

GEOG  360  Geography  of  Africa  3(3,0)  Study  of 
how  tropical,  or  sub-Saharan,  Africa  functions  in 
the  modem  world.  Africa's  physical  environments, 
peoples  and  cultures,  colonial  and  post-colonial 
history,  and  ideologies  of  economic  development. 
Five  basic  themes  are  covered:  population,  natural 
resources,  environmental  quality,  political  organi- 
zation, economic  development.  Preq:  GEOG  101 
or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  401,  601  Studies  in  Geography  3(3,0) 
Intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  a  selected  workl 
region,  such  as  North  America,  Europe,  or  the 
Middle  East,  or  the  geography  of  a  topic,  such  as 
the  geography  of  oil  or  the  geography  of  underde- 
velopment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent.  Preq:  GEOG  101  iir  10^ 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  410,  610  Geography  of  the  American 
South  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  geography  of  the 
American  South  in  its  changing  complexities 
across  almost  400  years  of  development.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  420,  620  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  3(3,0)  Survey  that  places  the  spa- 
tial concepts  of  geography  into  a  time  sequence  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  United  States.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  (PRTM)  430,  630  World  Geography  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  See  PRTM 
430. 

GEOG  440,  640  Geography  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation 3(3,0)  Aspects  of  historic  preservation  with 
emphasis  on  sites  and  structures  in  their  geographi- 
cal, historical,  and  socio-economic  contexts.  Ex- 
amples are  drawn  from  American  architectural 
styles  and  settlement  forms.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or 
103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  499  Independent  Study  in  Geography 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geography  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by 
the  student.  Student  and  faculty  member  develop 
a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  individual  stu- 
dent and  approved  by  the  department  chair  prior 
to  registration. 

GEOLOGY 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzerman,  Director;  R.  W.  Falta,  Jr., 
F  J.  Molz,  J.  R.  Wagner,  R.  D.  Warner;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: J.  W  Castle,  R.  A.  Christopher,  C.  M.  Lee, 
L.  C.  Murdoch;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  E.  Brame, 
Research  Associate;  E.  R.  Carraway,  M.  A. 
Schlautman,  P.  M.  Reppert;  Lecturer:  L.  B.  Krause 

GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology  1(1,0) 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  covering  topics  of 
current  interest  in  the  different  fields  of  geology. 
Recent  research  developments  and  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  geosciences  are  emphasized. 

GEOL  101,  HlOl  Physical  Geology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  minerals  and  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's 
crust,  their  origins  and  transformations.  Emphasizes 
geological  processes,  both  internal  and  external,  by 
which  changes  are  produced  on  or  in  the  earth. 


GEOL  102  Historical  Geology  4(3,3)  Survey  of 
the  earth's  geologic  history  emphasizing  how  the 
continents  and  ocean  basins  have  evolved  through 
geologic  time.  Evolution  of  life  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fossil  record  through  the  present;  iden- 
tification of  fossil  plants  and  animals  and  inter- 
pretation of  earth's  past  through  study  of  geologic 
maps.  Field  trips  illustrate  principles.  Preq:  GEOL 
101,  103. 

GEOL  103,  HI 03  Physical  Geology  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  101.  In- 
struction is  provided  in  the  identification  of  min- 
erals and  rocks  and  in  the  interpretation  of  geo- 
logic processes  through  study  of  topographic  maps. 
Field  trips  provide  direct  observation  of  processes 
and  results.  Coreq:  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  112  Earth  Resources  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
earth's  mineral,  energy,  water,  and  land  resources 
and  environmental  and  societal  impacts  associated 
with  the  use  of  these  resources.  Preq:  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  114  Earth  Resources  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  112.  Instruction 
is  provided  in  the  identification  of  ore  and  gem 
minerals  and  of  other  earth  materials  of  economic 
importance.  Land  and  water  resources  are  explored 
through  the  use  of  topographic  maps,  aerial  pho- 
tographs, remotely  sensed  images,  and  field  trips. 
Preq:  GEOL  103.  Coreq:  GEOL  112. 

GEOL  210  Geology  of  the  National  Parks  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  selected  national  parks  and  monuments 
emphasizing  the  dynamic  geological  processes 
which  have  shaped  the  landscapes  of  these  areas. 
Special  attention  is  focused  on  parks  exhibiting  re- 
cent geological  activity  related  to  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, and  glaciers.  Slides  and  films  are  used  to 
highlight  specific  geological  features. 

GEOL  ( ASTR)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  planetary 
bodies.  Emphasis  is  on  the  origin  of  planetary  ma- 
terial and  comparative  study  of  the  primary  pro- 
cesses operative  on  planetary  surfaces.  Major  fea- 
tures of  the  planets  and  moons  in  our  solar  system, 
as  revealed  by  recent  space  missions,  are  described. 

GEOL  300,  H300  Environmental  Geology  3(3,0) 
Discussion-oriented  introductory  study  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  man  to  his  physical  surroundings  and 
problems  resulting  from  upsetting  the  established 
equilibria  of  geologic  systems;  man's  role  as  a  geo- 
logic agent,  environmental  conservation  and  man- 
agement. Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  302,  H302  Structural  Geology  4(3,3) 
Diverse  geological  structures  of  the  earth,  their  de- 
scription, origin,  and  field  recognition.  Practical 
problems  in  interpreting  geologic  structures  are 
utilized,  in  addition  to  theoretical  considerations 
of  the  mechanics  and  causes  of  tectonism.  Preq: 
GEOL  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  306  Mineralogy  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  fun- 
damental concepts  of  crystallography,  crystal  chem- 
istry, and  mineraloptics.  Topics  include  crystal  sym- 
metry, principles  of  crystal  structures,  composition 
and  stability  of  minerals,  and  optical  properties. 
Laboratory  exercises  emphasize  recognition  of  crys- 
tallographic  features,  identification  of  minerals  from 
their  physical  properties,  and  introduction  to  study 
of  minerals  with  polarizing  microscope.  Preq:  GEOL 
101 ,  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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GEOL  MO  Optical  Mineralogy  3(1.5)  Involves 
techniques  of  mini-ra!  iJentification  with  polariz- 
ing microscope.  Criteria  are  provided  for  the  de- 
termination of  optical  properties  usintj  t)il  immer- 
sion grain  mounts.  Students  are  also  introduced 
to  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  thin  section. 
Lecture  topics  explore  mineral  optics  theory.  Preq: 
GEOL  )06. 

GEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrology  3(2,3)  Ori- 
gin, composition,  and  texture  of  sediments  and 
.sedimentary  rocks,  including  both  siliciclastic  and 
chemical  varieties.  Interpretation  of  tectonic  .set- 
tings, depositional  systems,  facies  relationships, 
and  diagenesis.  Laboratory  involves  description 
and  classification  of  hand  specimens  and  thin  sec- 
tions and  analytical  methods.  Preq:  GEOL  306  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  316,  H316  Igneous  and  Mctamorphic  Pe- 
trolog>'  3(2,3)  (^l.issification,  occurrence,  and  ori- 
gm  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  riKks.  Discussion 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  proces.ses  in\'olved  in 
magmatic  cr>'stalli:atit>n  and  mctamorphism.  LaKv 
ratory  study  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in 
hand  specimen  and  thin  section.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  ha\e  recei\ed  credit  for  GEOL  309.  Preq. 
GEOL  306,  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  distribution  of  elements  in  the 
core,  mantle,  and  crust  of  the  earth.  Control  of 
rock  type  on  trace  element  content  in  soils  and 
sediments.  Weathering;  soil  and  regolith  forma- 
tion; water-sediment  interrelations;  solubility,  mo- 
bility and  bioavailability  in  relation  to  redox,  pH 
and  complexation;  biogeochemical  cycles  of  se- 
lected elements.  Preq:  GEOL  101  and  CH  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  320,  H320  Engineering  Geology  3(3,0) 
Application  of  engineering  principles  to  geologic 
problems.  Identification  of  important  material 
properties  and  mechanics  of  earth  materials.  Tech- 
niques of  geologic  site  evaluation  with  emphasis 
on  civil  works  and  construction  projects.  Preq: 
GEOL  101,  103,  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122. 

GEOL  375  Bahamian  Field  Study  3(1,4)  Rela- 
tionships among  marine  sediment  types,  physical 
prcKesses,  and  biological  activity  are  oKserved.  The 
world's  third  largest  barrier  reef  is  examined.  Stu- 
dents stay  one  week  at  a  field  station  on  Andros 
Island  in  the  Bahamas  and  tra\el  by  van  and  boat 
to  various  sires.  Additonal  fees  are  required.  Preq: 
GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  401,  601  Applied  Geophysics  3(2,2)  In- 
troduction to  the  most  important  methods  of  geo- 
physical exploration  and  their  application  to  the 
investigation  of  subsurface  groundwater  and  min- 
eral resources.  Emphasis  is  on  the  principles,  tech- 
niques, interpretations  and  limitations  of  mag- 
netic, gravimetric,  electrical,  electromagnetic, 
well-logging,  and  seismic  geophysical  surveys. 
Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor;  PHYS 
208  or  221  recommended. 

GEOL  403, 603  Invertebrate  Paleontology  3(2,3) 
Study  of  life  of  past  geologic  ages  as  shown  by  fos- 
silized remains  of  ancient  animals,  with  emphasis 
on  the  invertebrates.  Prccj:  GEOL  101  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 


GEOL  405,  605  GeomorphoioRV  3(2,3)  Study  of 
the  .surface  features  of  the  earth^their  form,  na- 
ture, origin,  development,  and  rates  and  patterns 
of  changes  they  are  undergoing.  Laboratory  stud- 
ies emphasize  a  process  approach  to  terram  analy- 
sis stressing  complex  interactions  of  geologic,  cli- 
matic, and  tectonic  forces,  Preq:  GEOL  101,  102, 
or  consent  of  instructor 

GEOL  408,  608  Geohydrology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  hydrologic  cycle,  aquifer  characteristics,  theor>' 
of  groundwater  movement,  mechanics  of  well  flow, 
experimental  methods,  and  subsurface  mapping. 
Preq.  GEOL  101,102. 

GEOL  411,  H411  Research  Problems  1-3(0.3- 
9)  Field,  laboratory,  or  library  study  of  an  approved 
topic  in  geology.  Tt)pic  would  be  one  not  normally 
covered  in  formal  courses,  but  may  be  an  exten- 
sion of  a  course.  Taught  either  .seme.ster.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  tif  six  credits.  Preq.  Se- 
nior standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  413,  613  Stratigraphy  3(2,2)  Analysis  of 
stratified  rocks  as  the  repository  of  earth  history 
and  the  conceptual  framework  used  to  synthesize 
the  world  geologic  record  as  a  coherent  whole.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  not  only  on  traditional  litho- 
stratigraphy  but  also  on  modern  seismic  stratigra- 
phy, biostratigraphy,  magnetostratigraphy,  and 
current  stratigraphic  i.ssues.  Preq:  GEOL  314  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  415  Analysis  of  Geological  Processes 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  methods  for  analyzing  geo- 
logical processes.  Mathematical  methods  are  in- 
troduced to  solve  problems  related  to  stream  flow, 
reaction  kinetics,  radioactive  decay,  heat  flow,  dif- 
fusion, fluid  flow  through  geologic  media  and  re- 
lated processes.  Preq/Coreq:  MTHSC  206  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

GEOL  421,  621  GIS  Applications  in  Geology 
3(  1 ,4)  Introduction  to  geographic  information  sys- 
tems with  applications  to  current  geological  and  hy- 
drological  problems.  Topics  include  the  use  of  glo- 
bal positioning  systems,  spatial  analysis,  and  image 
analysis.  Hands-on  training  with  geographic  infor- 
mation systems  software  and  techniques  is  covered 
in  lab.  Preq.  Senior  standing,  strong  computer  skills. 

GEOL  451,651  Selected  Topics  in  Hydrogeology 
1-4(1-3,0-3)  Selected  topics  in  hydrogeology, 
with  emphasis  on  new  developments  in  the  field. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  GEOL 
300  or  408,  or  consent  of  instructed. 

GEOL  475  Summer  Geology  Field  Camp  6(4,6) 
Introduction  to  field  techniques  emphasizing 
methods  applied  to  hydrogeology.  Description 
and  mapping  of  hydrogeologic  units  and  struc- 
tures using  outcrop  data  and  lithologic  and  geo- 
physical well  logs.  Construction  of  porentiomet- 
ric  maps  from  water  level  data.  Performance  of 
pumping  tests  on  mapped  aquifers  and  analysis 
of  data  to  determine  aquifer  characteristics.  Preq: 
GEOL  302  and  306,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GERMAN 

Pr.»/ess.m  J.  M.  Melton,  1 1.  M.  Rilcy.  M  M  Sink..; 
Assistant  Professors:  (  j.  J.  Live,  J.  Schmidt;  lecturer: 
L.  J.  Ferrell 

GER  101  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  (2«Hirse  for 

beginners  in  which,  through  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language  are  taught  and  a  foundation  is  provided 
for  further  study  and  the  eventual  ability  to  read 
and  speak  the  language.  Three  hours  a  week  of 
classroom  instniction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
language  laboratory. 

GER  102  Elementary  German  4(3,1  )C^)ntinua- 
tionof  CjER  101;  three  hours  a  week  ofclassrtH)in 
instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

GER  151  German  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0) 
Intensive  ptogram  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  CJerman.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  schtxil  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To  he  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq.  Graduate  standing. 

GER  201,  H201  Intermediate  German  3(3,1) 
Brief  review  of  GER  101  and  102,  with  conversa- 
ticin,  composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  reading 
of  more  serious  German  prose  in  short  stt)ries  and 
plays.  Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspectives. 
Preq;  GER  102. 

GER  202,  H202  Intermediate  German  3(3,1) 
Emphasis  on  reading  nontechnical  German  prose 
more  rapidly  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills 
continue  to  be  developed.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  GER  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GER  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  drama 
productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  av- 
erage of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  language 
drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor  directing  the  play 

GER  301  Twentieth-Century  German  Drama 
3(3.0)  Selected  works  from  major  German-speak- 
ing dramatists  of  the  20'''  century,  including 
Brecht,  Duerrenmatt,  and  Frisch.  Required  of 
German  majors.  Preq:  GER  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

GER  302  Twentieth-Century  German  Prose  and 
Poetry  3(3.0)  Selected  prose  and  poetry  from 
major  20'''  century  German-speaking  authors,  in- 
cluding Rilke,  Mann,  Hesse,  Kaflca,  and  B<iell. 
Required  of  German  majors.  Preq:  GER  202  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  305  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3.0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  ctimprehension;  written  exerci.ses  for  ac- 
curacy. Required  oi'  German  majors.  Preq:  GER 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  308  German  Civilization  3(3.0)  Study  of 
significant  aspects  oi  the  culture  oi  the  German- 
speaking  peoples  from  their  origins  to  1945.  Preq: 
GER  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
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GER  309  Modem  German  Culture  3(3,0)  Study 
of  modern  German  culture  from  1945  to  the 
present  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  significant  aspects  per- 
tammg  ti  >  the  German  Wrm  >cratic  Republic.  Preq: 
GER  202  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

GER  310  Summer  Immersion  Program  6(6,0) 
Conducted  entirely  in  German  for  eight  hours 
daily.  Program  consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  202.  Preq.  GER  201 . 

GER  316  German  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  German  common  to 
rhc  German-speaking  world  i>t  business  and  in- 
dustry, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and 
writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  pro- 
fessional repons.  Cross-cultural  references  provide 
opportunity  for  comparative  and  contrastive 
analysis  of  American  and  German  cultural  pat- 
terns in  a  business  setting.  Preq:  GER  251  or  202 
and  305  (or  concurrent  enrollment);  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  German  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department 
chair. 

GER  400  Goethe  and  His  Age  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  most  significant  period  of  German  literature, 
with  readings  from  works  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
the  Romantics.  Supplementary  materials  may  in- 
clude audio  visuals  and  documents  on  the  music, 
art,  and  science  of  the  period.  Recommended  for 
German  majors.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  401  Studies  in  German  Literature  I  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  in  German  literature  from  the  be- 
ginning to  1832.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  402  Studies  in  German  Literature  II  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  topics  in  19'''  or  20'*"  century 
Gennan  literature.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

GER  403  Studies  in  German  Literature  III  3(3,0) 
Study  of  a  major  theme  in  German  literature 
within  a  chosen  time  period  or  in  the  work  of  one 
majt)r  author.  Themes  may  be  subject-  or  genre- 
oriented.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Language  I 
3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  with  empha.sis  on  vocabulary,  syn- 
tax, and  stylistics.  Preq:  GER  305  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

GER  412  Studies  in  the  German  Language  II 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  terminology  and  syntax 
for  specific  subject  areas  in  business,  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  in  the  sciences.  Preq:  GER  301 ,  302,  305, 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  413  Studies  in  German  Culture  3(3.0)  in- 
tensive study  of  selected  topics  tontenimg  cultural 
phenomena  of  the  German-speaking  nations.  Preq: 
GER  301,  302,  305,  or  coasent  of  department  chair. 


GER  416  German  for  Internationa!  Trade  II 

3(  3,0)  Study  ot  Lmguage  and  cultural  en\ironment 
t)f  the  German-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  sup- 
ptirt  global  marketing  in  general  and  the  interna- 
tional marketing  ot  textiles,  agricultural  products, 
and  tourism  in  particular.  Preq:  GER  316. 

GER  417  German  for  International  Trade  III 
3(  3,0)  Examination  of  the  cultural  and  economic 
aspects  of  reconstructing  eastern  Germany's 
economy  since  the  1 990  Gennan  unification.  Preq: 
One  German  course  at  the  300  le\el  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

GER  498,  698  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3.0) 
Siiper\'ised  study  ot  selected  topics  in  German 
literature,  language,  or  culture.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
depanment  chair. 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS 

Pro/es5ors:  S.  T.  Ingram,  C^iir,  J.  M.  Lcinin<^er;  .\\- 
sociate  Profess(ns:  J.  B.  Simmons,  R.  M.  Snyder;  As- 
sistant Professors:  E.  M.  Weisenmiller,  N.  L. 
Woolbright;  Instructors:  E.  D.  Gilbert,  G.  R.  Oliver; 
LectMrers:  R.  M.  Carter,  K.  T.  C:ox,  C.  D.  Jones,  N. 
W.  Leininger,  L.  H.  O'Hara,  K.  K.  OsKime,  P  G. 
Rose;  Visiting  Professors:  J.  P.  Crouch,  F  T.  Simon, 
W.  E.  West;  Adjunct  Professor:  S.  Ediein;  Adjunct  As- 
stKiate  Professirr:  L.  W.  Evatis;  Visiting  Lecturer:  S. 
Ediein;  Ad/wmit  Lecturer;  C.  Porcher 

G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Communica- 
tions 1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  curriculum  and 
the  industry  including  its  processes,  products,  and 
careers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  attributes  which 
are  most  desirable  for  successful  entry  and  advance- 
ment up  a  variety  of  career  ladders. 

G  C  104,  Hi 04  Graphic  Communications  I 
4(2,6)  Emphasis  on  basic  graphic  arts  industrial 
concepts,  principles,  and  practices,  with  labora- 
tory' applications  in  photography,  layout  and  de- 
sign, conventional  and  electronic  copy  prepara- 
tion, repnxluction  photography,  offset  lithography, 
screen  printing,  and  finishing  operations.  Flexo- 
graphy,  gravure,  letterpress  and  specialty  printing 
processes  are  also  covered,  along  with  environmen- 
tal, health,  and  safety  concerns. 

G  C  207,  H207  Graphic  Communications  II 
3(1,6)  Continuation  of  G  C  104.  Intermediate 
course  for  graphic  communications  and  graphic  arts 
specialists  which  broadens  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  in  areas  of  layout,  copy  preparation,  re- 
production photography,  film  assembly,  screen 
printing,  lithographic  presswork,  and  finishing. 
Preq:  GC  101,  104,  typewriter/computer  keyhoard- 
ing  skills  of  20  net  words  per  minute. 

G  C  215,  H215  Photographic  and  Digital  Imag- 
ing Techniques  3(1,6)  Emphasizes  application  of 
black  anil  white  and  color  imaging  by  photo- 
graphic and  digital  technologies.  Laboratt)ry  ex- 
periences assure  confidence  in  the  use  of  photo- 
graphic and  digital  techniques  for  creating  and 
enhancing  original  images  for  graphic  reproduc- 
tion and  distribution. 


G  C  245  Graphic  Communications  Mechanical 
Systems  3(2,3)  Concepts  m  mechanical  systems 
and  their  controls  as  related  to  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities in  graphic  communications  industrial 
manufacturing.  G  C  207  and  THRD  180  or  con- 
sent of  instructor 

G  C  3 10,  H3 10  Alternative  Approaches  to  Imag- 
ing 4(2,6)  Promotes  the  refining  of  skills  learned 
in  G  C  104  and  207,  with  an  in-depth  study  and 
application  of  computerized  pre-press  systems  and 
methixlologies.  Ser\es  as  a  transition  course  to  the 
advanced  graphic  cla.sses  teaching  offset  lithogra- 
phy, tlexography,  screen  printing,  and  graxure.  Preq: 
G  C  207,  2 1 5,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  350  Graphic  Communications  Internship  I 
1(0,3)  Full-time  super\'ised  employment  in  an  in- 
dustrial in-plant  setting  for  expansion  iif  experience 
with  materials  and  processes,  pnxluction  people, 
and  organizations.  Preq:  G  C  104  or  equivalent, 
coasent  of  instructor.  Cnreq:  CO-OP  101. 

G  C  405,  H405.  605  Package  and  Specialty-  Print- 
ing 2(2,0)  Problems  and  processes  for  printing  and 
converting  in  package,  label,  and  specialty  print- 
ing industries.  Flexographic  preparation,  printing, 
die  making,  diecutting,  transfer  printing,  screen 
container  printing,  pad  printing,  and  bar  code  pro- 
duction are  covered.  New  developments  and 
trends  are  discussed.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with 
G  C  406.  Preq:  G  C  245,  310,  350;  or  consent  of 
in^tructor. 

G  C  406,  H406,  606  Package  and  Specialty  Print- 
ing Laboratory  2(0,6)  Laboratory  in  techniques 
for  printing  and  converting  in  package,  label,  and 
specialty  printing  industries.  Experiences  in  flex- 
ographic prepress;  printing;  die  design,  die  making 
and  diecutting  for  label,  folding  cartons  and  corru- 
gated; and  gla.ss,  plastic,  and  metal  container  print- 
ing. Preq:  G  C  245,  310,  350;  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  G  C  405;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  407,  607  Advanced  Flexographic  Methods 
4(2.6)  In-depth  study  of  the  methods  used  in 
flexographic  printing  and  converting  of  porous  and 
nonporous  substrates.  Theory  and  laboratory  ap- 
plications include  setting  standards  for  process 
color,  preparation  of  plate  systems,  ink  mixing  and 
color  matching,  testing  of  films  and  foils,  analysis 
of  recent  developments,  and  prediction  of  future 
markets.  Preq:  G  C  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  440,  H440, 640  Commercial  Printing  5(2,9) 
Advances  skills  learned  in  previous  graphic  com- 
munications courses  and  applies  the  knowledge  to 
large  format  presses.  Students  work  from  the  design 
conception  stage  through  all  aspects  of  preparation, 
production,  and  finishing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
understanding  and  incorporating  emerging  tech- 
nologies into  the  production  work-flow.  Preq:  G  C 
310  and  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  444.  H444.  644  Current  Developments  and 
Trends  in  Graphic  Communications  4(2,6)  Ad- 
vanced course  for  Graphic  Communications  ma- 
jors. Emphasis  is  on  the  theory  and  technical  de- 
velopments that  affect  prixess  and  equipment  se- 
lection. Topics  include  color  theory  and  applica- 
tion, electronic  color  scanning,  electronic  prepress 
and  communications,  gravure  color  quality  control 
and  analysis.  Preq:  G  C  405,  406,  440. 
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G  C  445, 645  Advanced  Screen  Printinj;  Methnds 
3(2,3)  lii-iicpth  sruJy  of  the  systi-ins  ;inil  miitcriaU 
used  with  the  screen  printing  priKess.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  techniques  of  control  and  priH  ediires  for 
esfahlishinj;  screen  print inj;  methiKis  and  standards, 
Prcq:  C)  C ."  207  or  miisent  ot  instructor. 

G  C  446,  646  Ink  and  Substrates  3(2,3)  Covers 
coinpi>nents,  manufacturing,  priKess  use  as  well  as 
end  use  of  ink  anil  suhstrates  used  in  lithosraphy, 
Hexojjraphy,  gravure,  and  screen  printinn-  Exam- 
ines the  interrelationship  between  inks,  substrates, 
and  the  printing;  priKcss.  Throuf;h  controlled  test- 
ing and  examination,  optimum  conditions  for  im- 
proved printability  are  determined.  Preq:  G  C  405; 
406  or  440;  or  consent  of  instnictiir. 

G  C  448.  H448.  648  Planning  and  Controllinu 
Printint;  Functions  M2,3)  Study  of  systems  for 
scttinj;  prnitins  production  standards,  estimatiiiK, 
sciicdulinj;,  job  planning,  and  the  selection  of  new 
hardware  and  technolo^iies.  Prcq:  G  C  350,  405, 
406,  440,  450  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  450  Graphic  Communications  Internship  II 
1(0,3)  Continuation  of  G  C  350.  Preq:  G  C  350. 
405;  406  or  440;  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  CO- 
OP 102. 

G  C  45 1 ,  H45 1  Special  Projects  in  Graphic  Com- 
munications 1-6(0,3-18)  Advanced  projects  cov- 
ering theory  and/or  practices  going  beyond  the 
scope  of  regular  coursework.  Written  project  ap- 
pn)val  required  before  registering.  May  be  repeated 
with  advisor's  approval.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
three  graphic  communications  courses  completed, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  455  Advanced  Graphic  Communications  In- 
ternship 1(0,3)  Full-time  employment  in  an  in- 
dustry directly  or  indirectly  related  to  printing. 
Work  site  and  job  must  be  approved  in  advance. 
Preq:  G  C  350. 

G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Communica- 
tions 2(2,0)  Study  of  current  trends  and  issues  in 
the  graphic  communications  industry.  Class  cen- 
ters around  group  discussions  dealing  with  relexant 
topics  facing  the  graphic  communications  manager 
today.  Students  draw  upon  academic  experiences, 
internship  experiences,  and  library  research  to  fa- 
cilitate discussion.  Must  be  taken  during  student's 
last  semester  on  campus.  Preq:  G  C  450. 

G  C  490,  690  Graphic  Communications  Selected 
Topics  1-3  (1-3,0)  Subjects  not  covered  in  other 
graphic  communications  courses;  organized  ac- 
cording to  industry  trends  and  student  needs.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  18  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  C2on.sent  of 
instructor. 

GREAT  WORKS 

G  W  (ENGL)  301,  H301  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  3(3,0)  Introduces  Great  Works 
minor.  Includes  readings  about  the  Great  Eiooks 
concept,  as  well  as  various  great  books  from  the 
humanities,  arts,  and  natural  and  stKial  sciences. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature  (ENGL  207  or  208 
strongly  recommended). 

G  W  402,  H402  Great  Works  of  Science  3(3,0) 
An  understanding  ot  science  in  terms  of  its  his- 
tory and  its  approach  to  problem-solving  through 
study  of  selected  great  works.  Emphasis  is  on  de- 


\  eloping  students'  abilities  to  reflect  on  the  prob- 
lems anil  methoilologies  encountered  in  the  sci- 
entific method. 
G  W  403,  H403  Special  Topics  in  Continental 
Literature  3(3,0)  Import, int  primary  texts  writ- 
ten in  modern  European  languages  are  taught  in 
English.  Conieni  varies  according  to  instructor. 
/'rt'(|:  Sophomore  literature. 

HEALTH 

Pi<./iss„r  n.  13,  j.ickson;  Avsoc.dtc  /Vo/cs.sor.s;  G.  E. 
Costello,  Chair;  C.  j.  Pye,  K-  A.  Kemper.  J.  K. 
Kingree,  R.  Mayo,  1 1.  0.  Spitler,  Research  A.s.soci- 
(itc;  M.  Thompson;  A.ssi.stdnt  Professors:  C.  Okafor, 
E.  Seiber,  W  Sherrill;  /^vri<rcr.s.  C.  C:hambers,  K. 
M.,  Meyer,  R.  Welsh 

HLTH  201  History  and  Philosophy  of  Public 
Health  and  Medicine  2(2,0)  Explores  the  evolu- 
lion  ot  public  health  and  medicine,  the  social  and 
technological  factors  and  historical  turning  points 
in  their  development,  the  philosophies  and  major 
issues  of  public  health  and  medicine  including 
beliefs  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  health  and 
illness,  and  the  protection  and  management  of 
community  health. 

HLTH  202  Intrixluction  to  Public  Health  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  forces  that  have  influenced 
current  health  delivery  systems,  health  practices, 
and  trends.  General  systems  theory  is  introduced. 
Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority. 

HLTH  203  Overview  of  Health  Care  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  health  care  delivery 
system  including  public  health  and  health  care 
components.  Examines  and  discusses  individual 
and  public  expectations  of  need  and  demand  for 
health  care  and  delivery  of  public  health  and 
health  care  services. 

HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  health  behaviors  based  on  psy- 
chological, social,  cultural,  and  environmental  fac- 
tors. Introduction  to  health  behavior  theories. 
Coreq:  Health  Science  major. 

HLTH  250  Health  and  Fitness  3(3,0)  Study  of 
interrelationship  between  health  and  fitness.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  cardiovascular  system  anil  ben- 
efits ot  exercise. 

HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease  3(3,0) 
Study  of  good  health  practices.  Emphasis  is  on 
lifestyles  and  measures  of  health.  Health  majors 
and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority. 

HLTH  303  Public  Health  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  health  and  communi- 
cation theory  and  social  marketing  strategies  to 
create  effective,  evidence-ba.sed,  culturally  appro- 
priate health  communication  messages  and  cam- 
paigns. Preq:  HITH  240,  298. 

HLTH  305  Body  Response  to  Health  Behaviors 
3(3,0)  Positive  benefits  and  the  negative  impact 
of  certain  behaviors  at  cellular,  organ,  and  body- 
system  levels  are  examined.  The  pathways  of  se- 
lected injury  and  disease  are  explored.  Expected 
physiological  changes  are  applied  in  identifying 
strategies  for  promoting  health  in  the  presence  (or 
absence)  ot  disease.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Corecj:  BIOSC  223 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


HLTH  310  Women's  Health  Issues  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  s|x-tific  health  needs  of  women,  with  em- 
phasis on  understanding  .ind  preventing  probleras 
of  women's  health.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-si-mester 
sei|ueiKe  in  science  or  consi-nt  of  instructor. 

HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiolojiy  3(3,0)  Explora 
tion  of  the  current  problems  and  issues  asM)ciated 
with  the  health  of  popuhition  groups.  Tin-  inter- 
relationships of  biological,  socio-cultural,  behav- 
ioral, environmental,  political,  and  economic  risk 
fiictors  ;ind  the  health  and  illness  p;itterns  ot  those 
in  population  groups  are  examined.  Preq:  HLTII 
298.  380  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  320  Health  Maintenance  for  Men  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  specific  health  mainten.mce  needs 
of  men,  with  emphasis  on  understanding  and  pre- 
venting problems  of  men's  health.  Health  majors 
and  minors  will  he  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq: 
Two-semester  sequence  in  science  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  Program  Planning 
3(3,0)  Students  develop  skills  to  conduct  com- 
munity health  needs  a.sse.ssments  and  to  plan  and 
evaluate  theoretically  grounded  health  promotion 
intervention  programs  for  diverse  populations. 
Best  practices  tor  specific  health  behavior  change 
intcr\cntions  are  identified.  Preq:  HLTH  240,  298. 

HLTH  350  Medical  Terminology  and  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  Skills  in  building,  analyzing,  defin- 
ing, pronouncing,  and  spelling  medical  terms  re- 
lated to  the  human  body  are  developed  and  ap- 
plied through  electronic  communication.  Preq: 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  (AP  EC,  C  R  D)  361  Introduction  to 
Health-Care  Economics  3(3.0)  See  C  R  D  361. 

HLTH  380  Epidemiology  3(3,0)  Intnxluction  to 
epidemiological  principles  and  methods  used  in  the 
study  of  the  origin,  distribution,  and  control  of  dis- 
ease. Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  en- 
rollment prioriry^  Coreq:  Approved  statistics  course. 

HLTH  H395  Honors  Research  Seminar  3(3,0) 
Students  review  basic  steps  in  the  development 
of  an  honors  research  proposal  and  develop  a  draft 
ot  the  proposal  under  the  supen'ision  of  a  faculty 
mentor.  Students  are  also  required  to  attend  re- 
search presentations  of  .senior  departmental  hon- 
ors students.  Preq:  HLTH  380,  junior  standing,  sta- 
tistics course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  398  Health  Appraisal  Skills  1(0,3)  Uti- 
lizes laboratory  experiences  to  measure  health  risk, 
interpret  laboratory  health  data,  and  design  per- 
sonal health  programs.  Restricted  to  Health  Sci- 
ence majors.  Preq:  HLTH  298. 

HLTH  400,  600  Selected  Topics  in  Health  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Topics  selected  to  meet  special  and  individu- 
alized interest  ot  students  in  health.  May  be  te- 
peated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing, con.sent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  401,  601  Health  Consumerism  3(3.0)  Ex- 
ploration of  consumer  decisions  regarding  health 
products  and  services  with  emphasis  on  stnitegics 
for  decision  making.  Health  majot^  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-semester 
sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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HLTH  402  Principles  of  Health  Fitness  3(3,0) 

Students  apply  current  theories  concerning  physi- 
ological effects  of  exercise  to  select  new  popula- 
tions; understand  the  relationship  hetween  exer- 
cise and  various  chronic  diseases;  and  design,  ex- 
ecute, and  evaluate  exercise  programs  in  terms  of 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Preq:  HLTH  398,  CPR 
certification.  Coreq:  BIOSC  223. 

HLTH  410,  610  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  key  issues  concerning  the  health 
status  and  needs  of  mothers  and  children.  Topics 
include  primary  health  care,  measurement  and 
indicators  of  health  status,  health  of  minorities, 
n)le  of  families,  and  major  programmatic  interven- 
tions towards  the  health  needs  of  these  two  groups. 

HLTH  411.611  Health  Needs  of  High  Risk  Chil- 
dren 3(3,0)  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  health 
needs  of  high  risk  families  and  special  needs  chil- 
dren from  the  prenatal  period  to  age  six.  Empha- 
sis is  on  health  prevention  and  early  intervention 
strategies.  Early  Intervention  minors  will  he  given 
enrollment  priority.  Prctj;  HLTH  410. 

HLTH  415,  615  Public  Health  Issues  in  Obesity 
and  Eating  Disorders  3(3,0)  In-depth  review  ot 
pre\  alence,  ri.sk  factors,  consequences,  and  treat- 
ments of  obesity  and  other  eating  disorders.  Focuses 
on  the  public  health  importance  of  cultural  norms, 
prevention,  and  early  intervention  related  to  obe- 
sity and  eating  disorders.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in 
Health  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship  Prepara- 
tion Seminar  1(1,0)  Preparation  for  internship 
experience  including  topics  such  as  resume  devel- 
opment, interviewing  skills,  internship  agency  se- 
lection, and  responsibilities  of  student,  depart- 
ment, and  agency.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Health 
Science. 

HLTH  420,  620  Health  Science  Internship  1- 
6(0,3-18)  Under  supervision  in  an  approved 
agency,  students  have  an  opportunity  for  on-the- 
job  experiences.  Students  are  placed  in  an  agency 
and  develop  personal/professional  goals  and  ob- 
jectives appropriate  to  the  setting,  population,  and 
health  issues.  Students  create  a  comprehensive  exit 
portfolio  in  a  digital  format.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  HLTH  419,  mini- 
mum grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  Junior  standing  in 
Health  Science. 

HLTH  430,  630  Health  Promotion  of  the  Aged 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  analysis  and  evaluation  ot  health 
issues  and  health  problems  of  the  aged.  Emphasis  is 
on  concepts  of  positive  health  behaviors.  Health 
majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  prior- 
ity. Preq:  Developmental  psychology;  two-semes- 
ter sequence  in  science;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  431  Public  and  Environmental  Health 
3(3,0)  Principles  of  environmental  health,  with 
emphasis  on  understanding  various  health  con- 
cerns created  by  the  interactions  of  people  with 
their  environment.  Students  evaluate  the  impact 
of  cnvininmental  factors  on  public  health  policy 
decisions.  Meets  specific  area  of  need  in  environ- 
mental health  issues. 

HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Organiza- 
tions 3(3,0)  Provides  the  conceptual  and  theo- 
retical foundation  of  management  and  organiza- 
tunvA  theory  of  health  service  organizations.  Fo- 
cus is  on  role  of  health  serxices  managers  and  how 
they  modify  and  maintain  organizations. 


HLTH  450,  650  Applied  Health  Strategies  3(3,0) 
Students  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  strategies 
to  promote  health  through  individual  behavior 
changes.  Both  healthRil  and  unhealthful  behaviors 
are  included.  Examples  include  smoking  cessation, 
weight  management,  and  stress  management.  Re- 
stricted to  Health  Science  majors.  Preq:  HLTH  480. 

HLTH  460  Health  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 
Focus  on  the  application  of  information  systems 
to  patient  care  and  management  support  systems. 
Provides  a  general  understanding  of  hov\'  the  in- 
formation needs  of  health  professionals  and  health 
service  organizations  can  be  met  through  the 
proper  acquisition,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and 
presentation  of  data. 

HLTH  470  International  Health  3(3,0)  Deepens 
students'  knowledge  of  global  health  and  how  pub- 
lic health  work  is  conducted  internationally.  In- 
troduction to  asse.ssment  of  international  health 
needs  and  designing,  implementing,  managing, 
and  evaluating  public  health  programs  in  inter- 
national .settings.  Preq:  HLTH  298. 

HLTH  475  Principles  of  Healthcare  Operations 
Management  and  Research  3(3,0)  Provides  a 
foundation  in  concepts,  structure,  and  analysis  that 
enables  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
duction/operations management  within  health- 
care organizations  and  systems.  Includes  training 
in  operations  research  methods  and  objectives. 
Preq:  HLTH  490. 

HLTH  478  Health  Policy  Ethics  and  Law  3(3,0) 
Critical  examination  of  the  legal  and  ethical  di- 
mensions of  public  health  policy  formation  and 
change  and  how  legal,  ethical,  and  policy  consid- 
erations influence  health  .services  administration 
and  delivery.  Health  majors  and  minors  will  be 
given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  HLTH  202,  240, 
298,  380  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  479  Financial  Management  and  Budget- 
ing for  Health  Service  Organizations  3(3,0) 
Ox'erview  of  basic  principles  of  budgeting  and  fi- 
nancial management  and  analysis  for  health  ser- 
vices organizations.  Techniques  for  financial  man- 
agement are  provided  with  an  emphasis  on  health 
services  environments.  Preq:  HLTH  440. 

HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  participatory  apprt)ach  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  community  health  pro- 
grams. Emphasizes  professional  ethics,  needs  assess- 
ment, coalition  building,  proposal  writing,  and 
implementaton  of  special  e\'ents  in  the  community. 
Preq:  HLTH  303,  340,  380,  Health  Science  major. 

HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation  Strategies 
for  Public  Health  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  research 
in  health.  Focus  on  analysis  of  reported  research. 
Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed.  Preq: 
EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  or  301. 

HLTH  H495  Honors  Thesis  Seminar  3(3,0)  Se- 
nior honors  thesis  seminar  in  public  health  sci- 
ences. Independent  research  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  mentor 
for  students  enrolled  in  departmental  honors  pro- 
gram in  support  of  an  honors  thesis/service  learn- 
ing research  project.  Preq:  HLTH  H395,  Senior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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HLTH  H496  Honors  Research  Colloquium  1  ( 1 ,0) 

Students  enrolled  in  departmental  honors  present 
independent  research  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  faculty  member  in  a  public  research 
forum  to  other  honors  students  and  public  health 
professionals  and/or  submit  a  paper  or  presenta- 
tion based  on  this  research  for  publication.  Preq: 
HLTH  H495,  Senior  standing. 

HLTH  498,  698  Improving  Population  Health 
3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  current  and  emerg- 
ing issues  in  improving  public  health  practice  and 
population  health.  Covers  examples  in  empirical 
and  applied  research,  revealing  future  trends  in 
population  health.  Health  Science  majors  and  mi- 
nors will  be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  HLTH 
240,  298,  380,  or  con.senr  of  instructor. 

HLTH  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study 
of  selected  problems  in  health  under  the  direction 
of  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Student 
and  faculty  member  develop  a  course  of  study  de- 
signed for  the  individual  student  and  approved  by 
the  department  chair  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Professor:  J.  Burden 

H  P  410,  610  History  and  Theory  of  Historic 
Preservation  3(3,0)  Survey  history  of  preserva- 
tion that  explores  a  variety  of  theoretical  issues 
that  impact  the  discipline.  Provides  a  basis  for  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  historic  preserx'ation.  Preq:  Three 
semesters  of  Art  and  Architectural  History  or 
equivalent  or  consent  iif  instructor. 

H  P  411,  611  Research  and  Documentation  in 
Historic  Preservation  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  docu- 
menting and  recording  historic  buildings  and  land- 
scapes. Charleston  and  its  environs  provide  case 
study  projects  for  archival  research,  field  investiga- 
tion, and  preparation  of  final  documentation.  Preq: 
Three  semesters  of  Art  and  Architectural  History 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor 

H  P  412,  612  Materials  and  Methods  of  Historic 
Construction  3(3,0)  Survey  of  traditional  materi- 
als and  methods  of  construction  in  America  from 
the  18'''  through  the  early  20'''  century.  Scientific 
examination  of  historic  construction  provides  case 
studies.  Preq:  Three  semesters  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORY 

Profeswrs:  J.  L.  Arbena,  E.  D.  Carney,  H.  R.  Grant, 
T  J.  Kuehn,  Chair;  S.  G.  Marks,  D.  M.  McKale,  E. 
E.  Moise,  D.  M.  Nicholas,  J.  V.  Reel,  Jr.;  Associatf 
Professors:  S.  L.  Barczewski,  J.  M.  Burns,  C.  A. 
Grubb,  P  E.  Mack,  R.  L.  Saunders,  Jr.,  W.  R  Steirer, 
Jr.;  A.s.si.stant  Professors:  P.  C.  Anderson,  J.  R.  An- 
drew, Jr.,  M.  N.  Taylor-Shockley;  Adjimct  Lecturer: 
M.  S.  Silvestri      . 

HIST  100  Higher  Education  and  Clemson  1(1,0) 
Introduction  to  higher  education;  its  background 
and  development  in  the  western  world,  empha- 
sizing land-grant  institutions  and  Clemson  Uni- 
versity in  particular. 


HIST  101.  HlOl  History  of  the  United  States 

3(3.0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  from  the  perio<.1  of 
discovery  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

HIST  102.  HI 02  History  of  the  United  States 
3(3.0)  rolincai.  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  Americ.in  pei>ple  from  the  eml  of  Re- 
construction to  the  present. 

HIST  122.  HI 22  History.  Technology,  and  So- 
ciety 3(3,0)  Topics  in  the  history  of  technology 
with  einphasis  on  how  technology  affects  .society 
and  how  society  shapes  technology.  Emphasis  is 
on  19'''  and  20'''  century  America,  hut  some  mate- 
rial from  other  periods  of  Western  Civilization  and 
mher  world  regions  may  he  discussed. 

HIST  172,  H172  Western  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  movements  of 
Western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  1 7''' 
century. 

HIST  173,  H173  Western  Civilization  3(3,0)  Po- 
litical, ecoriomic,  and  social  movements  of  West- 
em  civilization  froin  the  1 7'''  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  193  Modern  World  History  3(3,0)  Politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  the 
mixlern  world  from  the  19'''  century'  to  the  present. 

HIST  198  Current  History  1(1.0)  Examination 
of  the  major  events  and  prohlem  areas  in  the  news 
with  emphasis  on  their  historical  context  and  pos- 
sihle  long-range  significance.  May  he  repeated  for  a 
maxiitium  of  three  credits.  Does  not  count  toward 
the  requirements  of  the  major  or  minor  in  History. 

HIST  200  Fort  Hill  Internship  1(0.1)  Provides 
practical  experience  in  piihlic  history  museum 
work  and  historical  preservation.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Does  not  count 
toward  the  major  or  minor  in  History.  To  he  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

HIST  201  Prelaw  Internship  3  SS  Faculty-super- 
vised internship  in  law  firm  or  other  legal  setting. 
Introduces  students  who  are  interested  in  law 
school  to  the  workings  of  the  legal  system.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  History  major  or  minor 
and  HIST  328  or  329  (with  consent  of  internship 
coordinator). 

HIST  300  History  of  Colonial  America  3(3.0) 
Development  of  American  institutions  and  cus- 
toms in  the  period  before  1 776.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  imperial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  upon  the  move- 
ment towards  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

HIST  301  American  Revolution  and  the  New  Na- 
tion 3(3,0)  Study  ot  the  various  historical  expla- 
nations leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  Nation 
under  the  Constituticm,  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
new  nation.  Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  an 
understanding  of  individual  motivation  and  ideo- 
logical development  pre.sent  during  the  last  four 
decades  of  the  18'''  century. 

HIST  302  Age  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Calhoun 
3(3,0)  Formation  and  growing  pains  of  the  new 
nation  through  the  Federal  and  Middle  periods  of 
its  history',  with  emphasis  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal development,  the  westward  movement,  and  the 
conflicting  forces  of  nationalism  and  sectionalism. 


HIST  303  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  3(3.0) 

Study  of  the  political,  nulitary,  andstKial  aspects  of 
the  sectional  conflict  and  of  the  era  of  Reconstnic- 
tion.  Some  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical  con- 
troversies which  the  peri(Kl  has  inspired. 

HIST  304  Industrialism  and  the  Progressive  Era 
3(3.0)  Study  of  American  society  in  the  period 
between  the  1880s  and  1930s.  Emphasizes  the  ef- 
fects of  industrialization  and  urbanization  on  the 
American  people. 

HIST  305  The  United  States  in  the  Age  of  the 
World  Wars  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  changes 
in  the  American  experiences  through  two  world 
wars,  a  depression,  the  Prohibition  era,  and  the 
assumption  of  international  responsibilities. 

HIST  307  Recent  America  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  American  experience  from  the  end  of  World 
War  II  through  the  period  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars,  the  Cold  War,  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment, the  counter-culture  of  the  1960s,  assassina- 
tions, and  Watergate. 

HIST  311  African  Americans  to  1877  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  African- American  experience  in  the 
United  States  from  the  African  past  through  sla- 
very to  1877. 

HIST  3 1 2  African  American  History  from  1 877 
to  the  Present  3(3.0)  Study  of  African  Ameri- 
can experience  in  the  United  States  from  1877  to 
the  present. 

HIST  313,  H313  History  of  South  Carolina 
3(3.0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  South  Carolina  from  1 670  to  the  present. 

HIST  314  History  of  the  South  to  1865  3(3.0) 
[W.2]  Origins  and  development  of  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the 
South  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  role  of  the  South  in  the  nation's 
development. 

HIST  316  American  Social  History  3(3,0)  Study 
of  American  society,  including  the  relationship 
among  classes,  ethnic  groups,  regions,  and  sexes, 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HIST  318  History  of  American  Women  3(3,0) 
[W.2]  Survey  course  of  the  history  of  Ainerican 
women  emphasizing  the  changing  role  of  wt)men 
in  American  culture  and  society. 

HIST  319  Women  and  Law  in  United  States 
History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  legal  status  of  women 
throught)ut  United  States  history.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  relationship  between  legal  rules  and  social 
conditions  and  the  way  in  which  law  defined  the 
status  of  women  over  time  and  helped  change  their 
status  and  rights. 

HIST  321  History  of  Science  3(3.0)  Survey  of 
the  development  of  science  in  the  Western  world, 
emphasizing  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present. 

HIST  322  History  of  Technology  3(3.0)  History 
of  the  inajor  developments  in  Western  technol- 
ogy and  their  relationships  to  the  societies  and 
cultures  in  which  they  flourished. 

HIST  323  History  of  American  Technology 
3(3.0)  [W.l]  History  of  developments  in  tech- 
nolog>'  and  their  role  in  American  life  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  American  Industrial  Revo- 
lution and  the  20"'"  century. 


HIST  324  History  of  the  South.  1 865  to  the 
Present  3(3.0)  (W.l  |  IVveK.pment  of  political, 
social,  and  cultural  institutionsof  the  South  from 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  and  the 
South's  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

HIST  325  American  Economic  Development 
3(3.0)  Economic  development  of  the  United 
States  from  G)lonial  to  recent  times,  emphasiz- 
ing the  institutional  development  of  agriculture, 
banking,  business  and  laKir,  and  government  regu- 
l.ition-  and  policy. 

HIST  327  American  Business  History  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  American  business  using  a  case- 
study  approach.  Fikus  is  on  the  effects  that  policies 
and  institutions  have  on  imiividual  businevscs. 

HIST  328  United  States  Legal  History  to  1890 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  American  legal  system  in  its  his- 
torical perspective  from  Colonial  times  to  1890. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  relationship  between  law  and 
society,  the  way  in  which  the  practice  of  law 
changed  American  society,  and  the  way  in  which 
social  development  affected  both  the  theor>'  and 
practice  of  the  law. 

HIST  329  United  States  Legal  History  Since 
1890  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  s(Kial,  cultural, 
intellectual,  economic,  and  political  forces  that 
have  helped  shape  the  law  in  the  U.  S.  since  1 890. 

HIST  330  History  of  Modern  China  3(3,0) 
Growth  and  development  of  Chinese  civilization 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on 
ZC"  century  China,  particularly  since  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  Communist  regime. 

HIST  333  History  of  Modern  Japan  3(3,0)  Ori- 
gin and  development  of  Japanese  civilization  with 
particular  emphasis  on  modern  japan  from  mid- 
jg.h  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  334  Premodern  East  Asia  3(3.0)  Introduc- 
tion to  histories  of  China  and  Japan,  from  antiq- 
uity to  approximately  1850.  Political,  religious,  ar- 
tistic, and  other  aspects  of  premtxlem  society  are 
examined  and  compared  in  order  to  gain  signifi- 
cant insights  regarding  the  premodern  antecedents 
of  these  two  dynamic  and  important  nations. 

HIST  337  History  of  South  Africa  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  important  trends  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Topics 
include  nature  of  pre-colonial  society,  European 
immigration,  rise  of  industrial  capitalism,  advent 
of  Apartheid,  and  the  liberation  struggle. 

HIST  338  African  History  to  1875  3(3.0)  Study 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  antiquity  to  European 
colonial  rule,  exploring  the  development  of  Stone 
Age  cultures;  agricultural  and  pastoral  societies; 
ancient  civilizations;  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial systems;  gradual  shift  of  initiative  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast;  and  various  slave  trades. 

HIST  339  Modern  Africa.  1875  to  the  Present 
3(3,0)  Study  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  1875  to 
the  present,  with  the  focus  placed  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  decline  of  European  imperialism, 
dilemmas  of  African  independence,  and  ethnic 
struggles  in  Southern  Africa. 
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HIST  340  Ancient  Americans  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
origin  of  human  life  in  the  Americas;  structure 
and  accompUshments  of  the  major  pre-Colum- 
bian societies,  with  emphasis  on  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  Classic  civilizations;  the  impact  of  the 
European  conquest;  the  formation  of  a  new  Ihero- 
American  culture. 

HIST  341  Modern  Mexico  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  geography  of  the  region,  origins,  and  progress 
of  the  Independence  movements  and  pt)litical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  developments  after  1825;  current 
domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  342  South  America  Since  1800  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  geography  of  the  region;  origins 
and  progress  of  the  Independence  movements;  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  developments  after 
1825;  current  domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  351  Ancient  Near  East  3(3,0)  History  of 
the  peoples  and  civilizations  of  the  Near  East  from 
the  Sumerians  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  power 
in  this  region.  Geography,  mythology,  religious,  and 
economic  currents,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  dis- 
coveries of  archaeology  are  included. 

HIST  352  Egypt  in  the  Days  of  the  Pharaohs 
3(3,0)  Egyptian  civilization  from  its  beginning  un- 
til the  period  of  Roman  conquest.  Includes  a  sur- 
vey of  political  history,  but  also  deals  with  daily  life, 
making  much  use  of  archaeological  evidence. 

HIST  353  Women  in  Antiquity  3(3,0)  [W.2]  Fo- 
cuses on  women  in  the  ancient  period  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Israel,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Formation  of  gender  roles 
and  issues  related  to  ancient  sexuality  also  receive 
attention. 

HIST  354  The  Greek  World  3(3,0)  Study  of 
Greek  civilization  from  its  beginning  until  the  time 
iif  the  Roman  conquest,  concentrating  on  the  so- 
cial institutions  of  the  Greek  city-states. 

HIST  355  The  Roman  World  3(3,0)  The  rise  of 
Rome  to  world  empire  and  the  international  civi- 
lization it  dominated.  Concentration  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  change  from  Republic  to  mon- 
archy with  particular  emphasis  on  city  life  and  the 
causes  of  its  decline. 

HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688  3(3,0) 
[W.2]  Evolution  of  English  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  institutions  to  the  17'"'  cen- 
tury. (Study  Abroad) 

HIST  363  History  of  England  Since  1688  3(3,0) 
Evolution  of  English  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  institutions  from  the  17'*'  century  to 
the  present. 

HIST  365  English  Cultural  History  3(3,0)  [W.2] 
Survey  of  the  cultural  history  of  England,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the 
period  after  the  English  Renaissance. 

HIST  370  Medieval  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
period  from  the  eclipse  of  Rome  to  the  advent  of 
the  Renaissance,  emphasizing  human  migrations, 
feudalism,  rise  of  towns,  and  cultural  life. 

HIST  372  The  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  transitional  period  of  European  civilization 
(ca.  1300-1500),  with  emphasis  on  institutional, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  developments. 


HIST  373  Age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 

3(3,0)  [W.2]  Evolution  of  Modern  Europe  (ca. 
1500-1660),  as  affected  by  the  Reformation,  wars 
of  religion,  and  growth  of  nation-states.  Study  in- 
cludes intellectual  advances  and  the  beginnings 
of  European  expansion  overseas. 

HIST  374  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  quest  for  order  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  European  state  system  between  1 660  and 
1 789  with  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  absolutism,  the 
question  of  French  hegemony,  and  the  synthesis 
of  the  18'''-century  Enlightment. 

HIST  375  Revolutionary  Europe  3(3,0)  History 
of  Europe  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution through  the  Revolutions  of  1848,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  conflict  between  the  forces  of  change 
and  those  of  conservatism,  within  the  states  and 
in  Europe  in  general. 

HIST  377  Europe,  1914-1945  3(3,0)  Focus  on 
Europe  during  two  major  wars  and  the  peacetime 
adjustments  Europeans  made,  or  failed  to  make,  dur- 
ing the  twenty-year  interim  between  those  wars. 

HIST  378  Europe  Since  1945  3(3,0)  Focus  on 
how  World  War  II  completed  the  destruction  of 
European  global  hegemony,  creating  a  bipolar  con- 
tinent with  the  west  dominated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  east  by  Soviet  Russia;  and  how  Eu- 
rope adjusted  to  this  situation. 

HIST  380  Imperial  Germany  3(3,0)  German  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  German  Empire, 
1870-71,  through  World  War  I.  Emphasizes  the 
influence  of  militarism,  nationalism,  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  xenophobia  on  the  German  culture  and 
political  process. 

HIST  381  Germany  Since  1918  3(3,0)  German 
history  from  the  time  t)f  Germany's  defeat  in  World 
War  1,  through  the  Nazi  period  and  World  War  II. 
Culminates  with  the  study  of  a  divided  Germany. 

HIST  384  History  of  Modern  France  3(3,0) 
French  history  from  mid- 1 9'''  century  to  the  pre- 
sent with  particular  emphasis  on  France  since  1900. 

HIST  385  History  of  Imperial  Russia  3(3,0)  Sur- 
\'ey  of  the  formative  years  o(  the  Russian  Empire 
from  the  time  o(  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Social,  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  intellectual  developments 
are  given  equal  treatment. 

HIST  386  History  of  the  Soviet  Union  3(3,0) 
Soviet  history  from  the  revolution  to  the  present. 
Surveys  the  creation  and  subsequent  development 
of  the  communist  political  and  social  system,  with 
attention  given  to  culture  and  diplomacy. 

HIST  387  The  Russian  Revolution  3(3,0)  [W.2] 
History  of  one  of  the  most  formative  series  of 
e\ents  of  the  20'*'  century.  Follows  the  crisis  of  Im- 
perial Russia,  its  downfall  during  World  War  I,  and 
subsequent  revolutionary  upheaval  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  USSR. 

HIST  390  Modern  Military  History  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  de\'ek)pment  of  modern  warfare  and 
the  influence  of  technological  change  on  warfare. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  major  conflicts 
of  the  20'*'  century. 


HIST  391  Post  World  War  II  World  3(3,0)  1 1,. 
world  in  the  age  of  the  Cold  War,  the  breakdi  .•.'  1 1 
of  the  colonial  empires,  and  racial,  religious,  i  ii 
nic,  national,  and  social  tensions.  The  United  Si  i 
provides  the  central  core  to  the  class. 

HIST  (F&RR)  392  History  of  the  Environment 
of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  attitudes,  institu- 
tions, laws,  people,  and  consequences  that  have 
affected  the  environment  of  the  United  States 
from  pre-Columbian  days  imtil  the  present.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  interaction  of  human  be- 
ings within  and  with  the  environment. 

HIST  393  Sports  in  the  Modern  World  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  global  evolution  and  diffusion  of 
sports  in  the  industrial  age,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  linkage  of  spt)rts  structure  and  performance 
to  the  larger  social  context. 

HIST  394  Non-Western  History  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  important  trends  in  world  history  since 
1500 — including  capitalism,  industrialization, 
nationalism,  migration,  and  imperialism — with  a 
focus  on  non-Western  regions.  Prcq:  HIST  173. 

With  departmi^mal  consent,  any  400-  or  GOQ-levcl 
course  in  history  may  he  repeated  once  for  credit.  The 
400'level  courses  require  students  to  do  historical  re- 
search and  writing. 

HIST  400,  600  Studies  in  United  States  History 
3(3,0)  Topics  and  problems  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  era  to  the  present. 

HIST  420  History  and  Film  3(2,3)  Analyzes  the 
role  of  the  cinema  in  the  construction  and  dis- 
semination of  history. 

HIST  428,  628  A  Famous  American  Trial  in  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  le- 
gal context  of  a  famous  American  trial.  Consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  actual  trial  record  (transcripts, 
briefs,  and  opinions  on  appeal)  and  to  historical 
studies  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  trial 
arose.  Trial  selected  varies.  Preq:  HIST  328  or  329 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

HIST  436,  636  The  Vietnam  Wars  3(3,0)  Wars 
in  Vietnam  are  seen  in  two  phases.  The  First 
Indochina  War,  1946-54,  is  covered  briefly.  Main 
body  of  the  course  covers  the  Second  Indochina 
War,  which  began  as  a  guerrilla  conflict  in  1959- 
60  and  ended  as  a  mostly  conventional  war  in  the 
Communist  victory  of  1975. 

HIST  438,  638  Problems  in  African  Historiog- 
raphy and  Methodology  3(3,0)  Concentrates  on 
major  issues  in  the  field  of  African  history  with  an 
additional  focus  on  methodological  concerns. 

HIST  440,  640  Studies  in  Latin  American  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Consideration  of  selected  and  varied 
topics  in  Latin  American  history  through  read- 
ings, class  discussions,  and  individual  or  group 
projects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of 
an  inquiry  or  problem-solving  method  of  histori- 
cal analysis  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  compara- 
tive perspective. 

HIST  450, 650  Studies  in  Ancient  History  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  in  ancient  history  ranging  from  pre- 
Biblical  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

HIST  451,  651  Alexander  the  Great  3(3,0)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
deals  with  the  history  and  archaeology  of  ancient 
Macedonia. 
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HIST  460,  H460,  660  Studies  in  British  His- 
tory M3.0)  ExammatiiiiiotsclccccJ  tlK-m<.'>,  ti>p- 
ics,  or  pcrmJs  in  British  history  from  Antjio-Saxon 
times  to  the  present. 

HIST  470,  670  Studies  in  Early  European  His- 
tory i(3,0)  Study  ot  selected  topics  or  themes  In 
European  history  from  the  tall  ot  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  at^e  ol  industrialization. 

HIST  47 1 ,  H47 1 .  67 1  Studies  in  Modern  Euro- 
pean History  J(3,0)  .Study  ol  selected  topics  or 
prohlems  In  European  history  from  the  <.-ni.\  of  the 
t^ld  Regime  to  the  present. 

HIST  490  Senior  Seminar  3(3,0)  Seminar  in  cur- 
rent research  themes  in  history.  Students  do  di- 
rected re.search  on  a  particular  topic.  Seminar  top- 
ics vary  from  section  to  section  and  from  semester 
to  semester.  Preq:  Senior  standiniij  or  consent  of 
Instructor. 

HIST  491,  H491.  691  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Science  and  Technology  3(3,0)  Selected  topics 
In  the  development  of  science  and  technology, 
with  emphasis  i)n  their  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic effects. 

HIST  492,  692  Studies  in  Diplomatic  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  prohlems  in  Interna- 
tional conflict  and  conflict  resolution  among  na- 
tions. Concentration  is  usually  In  20'''  century  his- 
tory. 

HIST  493,  693  Studies  in  Social  History  3(3,0) 
Studies  in  the  ways  people  have  earned  their  li\  - 
ings  and  lived  their  lives,  individually  and  as  com- 
munities, in  the  confines  of  different  .societies. 

HIST  494,  694  Studies  in  Comparative  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  ttipics  In  comparative  history,  con- 
trasting and  comparing  similar  historic  develop- 
ments in  different  nations,  geographic  areas,  or 
civilizations. 

HIST  495,  695  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  themes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas  that  ha\'e  had  an  impact  on  the 
behavior  of  individuals  and  civilizations. 

HIST  496,  696  Studies  in  Legal  History  3(3,0) 
Study  of  .selected  prohlems  In  the  development  of 
law  and  the  system  ot  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

HIST  H497  Senior  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Re- 
search for  the  preparation  of  senior  honors  thesis. 
Preq:  Senior  standing,  completion  ot  a  400-level 
history  course,  approval  of  the  History  Department. 

HIST  H498  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Writ- 
ing of  the  senior  honors  thesis.  Preq:  HIST  H497. 

HIST  499  Independent  Study  1  -3(  1-3,0)  Study  o( 
selected  prohlems  in  history  under  the  directloii  of 
a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Student 
and  faculty  member  develop  a  course  of  study  de- 
signed for  the  individual  student  and  approved  by 
the  department  chair  prior  to  registration. 


HORTICULTURE 

Profcss,rrs:  W.  V.  Iliird,  D.  W.  IVadshaw,  M.  T  Haque, 
L.  B.  McCarty,  T.  Whitwell,  Chair,  Associate  Pmfes- 
sors:  J.  n.  Caldwell,  H.  Liu;  Assi.stant  Professtns:  J.  W. 
Adelberg,  J.  E.  Faust,  C.  E.  Wells 

HORT  101  Horticulture  3(3,0)F  Environment  .1 
factors  and  horticultural  practices  affecting  opti- 
mum production  of  floral,  fruit,  ornairiental,  and 
vegetable  crops.  Survey  i>f  the  various  areas  ot 
horticulture  and  their  Importance  to  society. 

HORT  202  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  developing  trends/concepts/technologies  iii 
horticulture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximuin  of 
three  credits  or  a  maximum  ot  three  credits  in  com- 
bination with  HORT  400,  but  only  if  ditiferent  top- 
ics are  covered.  Prcq:  Consent  of  instructor 

HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation  3(  3,0)S  I\"ep- 
ens  students'  appreciation  of  natural  and  built  en- 
\ironments  through  a  study  of  landscape  elements, 
styles,  and  professions.  Landscapes  ranging  in  scale 
from  residential  to  regional  are  critiqued,  and  de- 
sign principles  ani.1  landscape  ethics  are  discu.ssed. 

HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
3(3,0)  Studies  of  the  introductory^  principles  asso- 
ciated with  the  art  and  science  of  turfgrass  culture. 
Develops  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  turfgrasses  and  turfgrass  culture.  Explores 
career  potentials  in  turfgrass  management.  Explains 
the  basic  scientific  principles  and  techniques  asso- 
ciated with  the  propagation  and  establishment  of 
fine  turfgrasses.  Preq:  BIOSC  205,  206. 

HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Uboratory  1(0,2) 
Proxides  hands-on  activities  and  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  techniques  in  turfgrass  culture. 
Students  learn  all  phases  of  turfgrass  tnanagement 
including  identification,  turfgrass  culture,  common 
turfgrass  pest  identlficatit)n  and  control.  Coreq: 
HORT  212. 

HORT  271  Internship  1-6(0,2-12)  Preplanned, 
practical,  super\lsed  work  experience  to  give  be- 
ginning students  on-the-job  learning  opportunities 
that  support  classroom  experience.  Students  sub- 
mit monthly  rcpi>rts  and  present  a  departmental  in- 
ternship seminar.  Undergraduates  may  accumulate 
a  maximum  of  six  credits  for  participation  in  HORT 
271  and/or  471.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  303  Plant  Materials  3(2,3)F  Woody,  or- 
namental plants  and  their  aesthetic  and  functional 
uses  In  landscape  developments.  Study  covers 
habit  of  grow^th,  ultimate  size,  texture  effect,  pe- 
riod of  bloom,  color,  and  cultural  requireinents. 

HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials  3(2,3)S  An- 
nual and  perennial  flowers'  aesthetic  appeal  and 
functional  uses  and  needs.  Color,  texture,  bloom 
time,  form,  size,  and  growth  requirements  as  they 
relate  to  designing,  planting,  and  maintaining  col- 
orful landscapes.  Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

HORT  305  Plant  Propagation  3(2,3)F,S  All 
phases  of  plant  propagation  from  seeds,  bulbs,  divi- 
sions, layers,  cuttings,  budding,  and  i^her  types  of 
grafting  are  comprehensively  treated.  Timing,  man- 
ner, and  material  for  making  cuttings;  temperature 
and  media  requirements  and  propagation  structures 
for  rcx)ting  cuttings  of  ornamental  and  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  and  indixir  plants  are  studied. 


HORT  J06  Plant  Propagation  Technique*  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,3)  Teihiuques  ol  plant  propagation 
including  ^exu.ll  methods:  germination,  scarifica- 
tion, and  straittication.  Asexual  methods  includ- 
ing gratting,  budding,  cuttings,  layering,  tissue 
culture  divisions,  and  separations.  Local  nurseries 
are  visited.  Cineq:  HORT  305. 

HORT  308  Landscape  Design  4(  3,3)F  Landscape 
planning  ot  residential  and  public  properties  in 
order  to  achieve  best  use  and  most  enjoyment  from 
a  given  piece  of  ground.  Preq:  \  \OKT  208,  303.  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  3 1 0  Greenhouse  Crop  Physiology  3(2,3)S 
Physiology,  growth,  and  development  of  floricul- 
ture crops  in  fully  or  semi-controlled  environ- 
ments, including  manipulation  of  flowering, 
cheiTiical  and  environmental  height  regulation, 
fertility  In  artificial  substrates,  scheduling,  cost 
analysis,  and  pest  management.  Preq:  CSENV  202, 
HORT  101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  316  Floral  Design  3(2,3)FTopics  include 
simple  arrangements  (history,  containers,  me- 
chanical aids,  etc.),  arrangements  for  specific  (K- 
casions,  church  arrangements,  funeral  designs, 
bride's  K)uquets,  dried  arrangements  and  flower 
preservation,  corsage  work,  foliage  arrangements, 
bonsai,  terrarium,  Christmas  wreaths,  and  foliage 
plant  Identification. 

HORT  400  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  developing  trends/concept.s/tech- 
nologles  In  horticulture.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits  or  a  maximum  of  three 
credits  In  combination  with  HORT  202,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  406,  606  Nursery  Technology  3(2,3)8 
Principles  and  techniques  In  handling  nursery 
crops.  Precj:  HORT  ?03,  305. 

HORT  408  Special  Problems  in  Horticulture  1- 
3(0,3-9)  Independent  investigation  In  horticul- 
ture. Emphasis  is  on  organizing  a  quality  proposal, 
conducting  the  investigation,  and  reporting  find- 
ings at  a  professional  society  meeting  and/or  in  a 
professional  publication.  Cumulative  maximum  of 
three  credits.  Preq:  Minimum  of  75  hours  com- 
pleted and  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  409  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)S  Recent  research  work 
on  varlt>us  phases  of  horticulture,  methods  of  con- 
ducting InNcstigations,  and  preparation  of  report  of 
Investigations. 

HORT  412,  612  Turfgrass  Management  3(2,3)F 
Study  of  warm  and  cool  season  turfgrasses  in  rela- 
tion to  x'alue,  use,  regional  adaptation,  establish- 
ment, soils,  and  cultural  practices.  Influence  of  en- 
vironmental, cultural,  and  genetic  factors  on  turf 
quality  and  serxiceability.  Identification  of  gra.ss  and 
weed  species  and  discussion  of  programs  for  the  man- 
agement of  lawns,  parks,  roadsides,  and  golf  courses. 
Preq:  BIOL  103  or  equivalent. 

HORT  420,  620  Contemporary  Issues  in  Turf- 
grass Science  and  Management  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  contemporary  l.ssues  in  turfgrass  science  and 
management.  Prt>vides  the  most  current  status  of 
the  development  of  the  turfgrass  industry,  envi- 
ronmental stewardship,  and  turfgrass  research. 
Pra);  HORT  2 12,  215. 

HORT  (FOR)  427, 627  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3,0) 
See  FOR  427. 
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HORT  (CSENV)  433,  633  Integrated  Weed 
Management  for  Agronomic  and  Horticultural 
Crops  3(2, 2)S  Weed  management  systems  con- 
sisting of  cultural,  chemical,  and  biological  meth- 
ods are  studied  for  the  major  agronomic  and  hor- 
ticultural crops  of  South  Carolina  with  problem- 
solving  methodology  and  herbicide  injury  diag- 
nosis. Preq:  CSENV  407  or  equivalent  introduc- 
tory weed  science. 

HORT  455,  655  Small  Fruit  Crops  3(2,3)F  In- 
depth  survey  of  taxonomical,  morphological,  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  small  fruit  crops  as 
they  relate  to  the  study  of  horticultural  characteris- 
tics, culture,  production,  harvesting,  and  handling 
of  both  commercial  and  home-grown  grapes,  blue- 
berries, strawberries,  brambles,  and  kiwifruit.  Preq: 
HORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  456, 656  Vegetable  Crops  3(3,0)  Principles 
and  practices  employed  in  commercial  growing  and 
marketing  of  vegetable  crops  with  emphasis  on  plant 
characteristics,  cultivars,  management  practices, 
harvest,  quality  factors  and  grading,  storage,  eco- 
nomic importance,  and  areas  of  production. 

HORT  461,  H461,  661  Problems  in  Landscape 
Design  4(3, 3)S  Landscape  planning  for  larger 
residential  properties,  schools,  industrial  plants,  real 
estate  developments;  detailed  finished  plans;  fiirther 
study  of  materials  used;  original  problems;  field  study. 
Preq:  HORT  308,  407,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  (BIOSC,  GEN)  465,  665  Plant  Molecu- 
lar Biology  3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  plant 
processes  at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  lev- 
els. Topics  include  genome  structure  and  organi- 
zation (both  nuclear  and  organellar);  regulation 
of  gene  expression  and  its  role  in  cellular  and 
whole-plant  processes;  transposable  genetic  ele- 
ments; applications  for  biotechnology.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor;  BIOSC  304 
or  305;  GEN  302. 

HORT  471,  671  Advanced  Internship  1-6(0,2- 
12)  Preplanned  work  experience  under  compe- 
tent supervision  in  approved  agency  dealing  with 
horticultural  endeavors.  Gives  advanced  students 
on-the-job  learning  opportunities  to  apply  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  skills.  Monthly  reports  and 
final  departmental  seminar  required.  Undergradu- 
ates may  accumulate  a  maximum  of  six  credits  for 
participation  in  HORT  271  and/or  471.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  472, 672  Garden  Experiences  in  Youth  De- 
velopment 2(1,3)  Exploration  of  the  role  of  gar- 
dening and  related  outdoor  experiences  in  enhance- 
ment of  educational  development,  self-esteem  and 
pro-social  behavior  in  elementary  school  children. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

HUMANITIES 

Professor:  S.  K.  Eisiminger;  Associate  Professor:  A. 
Bennett 

HUM  301  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  mu- 
sic, literature,  philosophy,  and  drama — beginning 
with  prehistory  and  continuing  to  the  Renaissance. 


HUM  302  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  mu- 
sic, literature,  philosophy,  and  drama — beginning 
with  the  1 7'''  century  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

HUM  306  Creative  Genius  in  Western  Culture 
3(3,0)  Investigation  of  creativity  through  study 
of  great  innovators  in  art,  literature,  music,  and 
ideas.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  309  Studies  in  Humanities  3(3,0)  Inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  humanities.  Special 
subject  matter  varies  according  to  the  instructor 
and  as  approved  by  the  chair  of  the  English  De- 
partment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  (ENGL)  456,  656  Literature  and  Arts  of 
the  Holocaust  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  456. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  A.  K.  Gramopadhye,  Chair;  D.  L.  Kimbler, 
M.  S.  Leonard;  Associate  Professors:  B.  R.  Cho,  W. 
G.  Ferrell,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Greenstein,  B.  J.  Melloy;  Assis- 
tant Professor:  M.  E.  Kurz 

I  E  201  System  Design  I  4(3,3)  Introduction  to 
the  design  of  industrial  engineering  systems.  De- 
sign methodologies  are  introduced  in  the  context 
of  a  design  process  that  includes  identifying  user 
needs;  developing  a  design  specification;  generat- 
ing, evaluating,  refining,  and  selecting  design  con- 
cepts; detail  design;  constructing,  testing,  and  re- 
fining prototypes;  and  delivering  the  product  to 
the  customer.  Preq:  ENGR  120. 

I  E  210  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systems 
4(3,3)  Facilities  planning  and  design,  workplace 
design,  ergonomics  of  workplace  design,  perfor- 
mance measurement,  and  methods  engineering. 

1  E  220  Design  of  Information  Systems  in  Indus- 
trial Engineering  3(3,0)  [C.2]  Introduction  to 
Visual  Basic  and  object-oriented  programming  prin- 
ciples, databases,  and  software  applications  of  hu- 
man-centered system  design. 

I E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  1 3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  operations  research  models,  in- 
cluding linear  programming,  integer  linear  pro- 
gramming, transportation  and  assignment  prob- 
lems, and  network  flows.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

I E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Aquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram with  current  research  issues  in  the  profession. 
This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research  pro- 
posal for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  Departmental  Honors  Program. 

I  E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control  3(3,0)  Quality 
engineering  techniques  focusing  on  process  control 
using  statistical  methods  including  control  charts 
and  acceptance  sampling.  Preq:  MTHSC  302. 

I  E  368  Professional  Practice  in  Industrial  Engi- 
neering 1(1,0)  Seminar  to  orient  students  to  is- 
sues of  professional  development  and  professional 
practice  of  industrial  engineering.  Preq:  I  E  201. 

I  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 
3(3,0)  Probabilistic  modeling  of  engineering  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  calculus-based  probability,  de- 
cision analysis,  Markov  processes,  queueing,  and 
reliability.  Preq:  MTHSC  208  and  302  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis  3(3,0) 

Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  economic  analy- 
sis of  engineering  projects.  Consideration  of  time, 
value  of  money,  short-  and  long-term  investments, 
replacement  analysis,  depreciation  methods,  cost 
allocation,  and  measures  of  co.st  effectiveness.  Preq: 
MTHSC  108. 

I  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  of  forecasting  demand,  scheduling 
production,  and  controlling  the  movement  and 
stt)rage  of  material  associated  with  production  are 
studied.  State-of-the-art  manufacturing  techniques 
are  discu.ssed.  A  design  project  is  required.  Preq: 
I  E  280,  384. 

I  E  440,  640  Systems  and  Information  3(3,0)  De- 
sign and  analysis  of  information-based  production 
and  service  systems,  issues  in  networked  data,  de- 
sign and  knowledge  tools.  Preq:  1  E  220. 

I  E  (MGT)  444  International  Perspectives  in  In- 
dustrial Management  3-6(3-6,0)  See  MGT  444. 

I E  452, 652  Reliability  Engineering  3(3,0)  Proba- 
bilistic approach  to  assessing  system  reliability. 
Methods  for  analyzing  .serial,  parallel,  and  complex 
systems.  Reliability  life  testing  and  its  acceleration 
are  covered.  Essential  elements  of  maintainability 
are  identified  and  related  to  system  availability.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206  and  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I  E  456,  656  Supply  Chain  Design  and  Control 
3(3,0)  Industrial  engineering  aspects  of  supply 
chains  including  design  and  control  of  material  and 
information  systems.  Preq:  1  E  386  or  equivalent. 

I  E  460,  660  Quality  Improvement  Methods 
3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  quality  improvement 
techniques  presented  in  an  integrated,  comprehen- 
sive context.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

I  E  461,  661  Quality  Engineering  3(3,0)  Design 
aspects  of  quality  and  the  engineer's  role  in  prob- 
lems ot  quality  in  production  systems.  Preq:  1  E  361. 

I E  465, 665  Facilities  Planning  and  Design  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  plant 
layout.  Economic  selection  of  materials  handling 
equipment  and  integration  of  this  equipment  into 
the  layout  plan  to  provide  effective  product  flow. 
Quantitative  techniques  for  evaluation  of  facili- 
ties plans.  A  design  project  is  required.  Preq:  I  E 
210  and  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I  E  467  Systems  Design  II  3(2,3)  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  challenge  of  integrating  and  syn- 
thesizing general  engineering  knowledge  into  cre- 
atively solving  real-world,  open-ended  problems. 
This  includes  developing  the  problem  statement, 
objectives,  and  criteria;  data  collection;  technical 
analysis;  developing  and  integrating  recommen- 
dations; and  presenting  results.  Preq:  All  engineer- 
ing courses  at  the  200  and  300  level  in  the  Indus- 
trial Engineering  curriculum. 

I  E  482,  682  Systems  Modeling  3(3,0)  Modeling 
of  discrete  industrial  systems  using  a  digital  com- 
puter. The  purpose,  theory,  and  techniques  of  sys- 
tem modeling  are  presented.  Preq:  I  E  381  and 
MTHSC  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I  E  (B  E,  EE&S)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  See  EE&S  484. 

I  E  485,  685  Industrial  Systems  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Modeling  and  analysis  of  multistage  deci- 
sion processes,  recursive  optimization,  process  and 
system  design,  and  control  problems.  Preq:  1  E  280 
and  381  or  consent  of  instructor. 


I  E  487,  687  Industrial  Safety  3(1,0)  Recognition 
iinJ  prcvi-ntion  of  h;izarJs;  rccojjnition  ;inj  control 
oHwziirdoiis  materials;  developinji  and  manayintj  a 
safety  program;  desijjninjj  inherently  safe  equipment 
and  workplaces.  Prccy.  Junior  standing;. 

I  E  489,  689  Industrial  Eri^onomics  and  Automa- 
tion 5(2,3)  Physical  erp)nomics  and  ergonomics 
in  industrial  settings,  including  work  physiology, 
the  physical  environment,  automated  systems,  and 
hyhrid  work  systems.  Prc((.  I  E  210  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

I  E  491 ,  H491 ,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial 
Engineering  1-3(0-3,0-9)  C'omprchensive  study 
ot  any  timely  or  special  tiipic  in  industrial  engi- 
neering not  included  in  other  courses.  May  he  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

I  E  492,  H492,  692  Design  Topics  in  Industrial 
Engineering  1-3  (Comprehensive  study  of  any 
timely  or  special  design  ti>pic  in  industrial  engi- 
neering. May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  o(  six 
cretlits.  Preq:  (xmsent  of  instructor. 

INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT 

Professor:  D.  .AKcrson 

I  P  M  401 ,  601  Principles  of  Integrated  Pest  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Origins,  theory,  and  practice  of 
integrated  pest  management.  Relationships  among 
crop  production  and  protection  practices  are  ex- 
plored. Economics  of  various  control  strategies  are 
considered.  Integrated  pest  management  field 
projects  are  studied.  Conventional  and  integrated 
pest  management  approaches  are  compared. 
Multidisciplinary  plaiit  problem  analysis  is  intro- 
duced. Preq:  CSENV  407,  ENT  301,  PL  PA  401, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITALIAN 

A.s,sociatL'  Professor:  B.  M.  Zac:ek;  Leciurer:  J. 
Bridgwood 

ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Introduc- 
tory course  stressing  grammar,  pronunciation,  oral 
practice,  and  reading  skills.  Attention  is  given  to 
practical  everyday  living  as  well  as  cultural  con- 
siderations. 

ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Continuation 
of  ITAL  101.  Preq:  ITAL  101  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ITAL  201,  H201  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,1)  In- 
termediate course  to  huild  on  the  foiuidatitm  of 
previi)us  language  courses,  with  practice  in  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Introduction 
tc5  cultural  perspectives  through  readings  of  liter- 
ary pro.se  .selections.  Preq:  ITAL  102. 

ITAL  202,  H202  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,1) 
Increasingly  diflicult  readings  in  Italian  literature, 
supplemented  with  classrocim  di.scussions  and  com- 
positions. Preq;  ITAL  201. 

ITAL  301  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  .selected  texts  of  Italian  literature 
in  their  artistic,  cultural,  and  social  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  ITAL  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 


ITAL  302  MiHlem  Italian  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  works  from  major  19'''  and  20*''  century 
Italian  authors,  including  Manzoni.  Verga,  Svevo, 
Moravia,  Cinzhurg.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

ITAL  305  Intermediate  Italian  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  written  and 
spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pro- 
nimciation,  and  comprehension.  Preq:  ITAL  202 
or  coiisent  i>f  ilepartment  chair. 

ITAL  307  Italian  Civilization  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  significant  aspects  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  through  analysis  of  literary  texts, 
paintings,  films,  and  magazine  articles.  Preq:  ITAL 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
.study  of  selected  topics  in  Italian  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximimi 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  400  Image  of  an  Italian  City  3(3,0)  Study 
of  historical,  social,  and  architectural  images  of 
Italian  cities  through  analysis  of  literary  texts  and 
films.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  498  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected 
topics  in  Italian  literature,  language,  and  culture. 
Taught  in  Italian.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPANESE 

A.s.sociatc  Professor:  T.  Kishimoto;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: E.  L.  Williams;  Lt'Cturcr.s;  M.  Shiiniira,  I. 
Tokunaga 

JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  ("ourse 
for  heginners.  Fundamentals  are  taught,  and  a 
foundation  is  provided  for  further  study  and  the 
eventual  ability  to  read  and  speak  the  language. 
The  Japanese  writing  system  is  introduced.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  to  recognize  and  write  the  two 
alphabets  Hiragana  and  Katakana.  Three  hours  a 
week  of  cla.ssnwm  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  language  lab<iratory. 

JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  4(3, 1 )  (Continu- 
ation of  JAPN  101.  Students  study  Kanji  charac- 
ters. Preq;  JAPN  101. 

JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,1)  Brief  re- 
view of  JAPN  101  and  102,  with  conversation, 
composition,  arid  beginning  of  more  serious  read- 
ing of  Japanese  in  short  stories.  Students  study 
Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  102. 

JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,1 )  Brief  re- 
view of  JAPN  201,  with  conversation,  composi- 
tion, and  dictation  based  on  more  difficult  Japa- 
nese reading  selections;  includes  a  continuation 
of  Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  201. 

JAPN  305  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  sj-xiken  lani^uage  with 
emphasis  on  v(Kabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation,  aiid 
comprehension;  learning  practical  language  skills  and 
interculniral  communication  through  various  ttipics. 
Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


JAPN  306  Japanese  Convernation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  JAPN  105.  More  pric- 
tice  in  the  spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vo- 
cabulary, Kanji,  pronunciation,  andcompreheasion. 
Learning  practical  language  skills  ami  intercullural 
communication  through  various  topics.  Preq:  JAPN 
105  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  307  Japanese  Civilization  I  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  significant  as[->ects  of  the  culture  ot  Japan. 
Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  308  Japanese  Civilization  II  3(3,0)  Study 
of  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Jap;in.  Preq: 
JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  316  Japanese  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  Japanese  common  to 
the  Japanese-speaking  world  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and 
writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  pro- 
fessional reports.  Ooss-cultural  references  provide 
opportunity  for  comparative  and  cimtrastive 
analysis  of  American  and  Japanese  cultural  pat- 
terns in  a  business  setting.  Preq:  JAPN  306  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

JAPN  398  Directed  Reading  l-3(  1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Japanese  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  401  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  Japanese  literature  from  712 
A.D.  to  the  present.  Cultivates  an  appreciation  for 
Japanese  literature  and  culture.  All  readings  and 
discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  sat- 
i.sf\'  general  foreign  language  requirements. 

JAPN  406  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature 
3(3,0)  Students  read  contemporary  Japanese  nar- 
rative fiction,  pcHitry,  and  drama  in  their  historical 
and  social  context.  Preq;  300-levcl  Japanese  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  4 1 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  I 
3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  with  emphasis  on  formal  expressions. 
Prt'q;  JAPN  306  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  412  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  II 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  Kanji  characters.  Preq: 
JAPN  411  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  416  Japanese  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language  and  cultural  environ- 
ment of  the  Japanese-.speaking  market,  including 
the  linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  suppt)rt 
global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international 
marketing  of  textiles,  agricultural  prtxlucts,  and 
tourism  in  particular.  Preq:  JAPN  316  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

JAPN  (ANTH)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  basic  themes  in  Japanese 
culture  touiid  in  social  interaction  and  ritual  be- 
havior. Japanese  social  organization,  including 
marriage  and  family  patterns,  neighborhotxl  and 
community  organization,  aiid  gender  roles  receive 
extensive  attention.  All  readings  and  discussions 
in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  for- 
eign language  requirements. 
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JAPN  491  Senior  Seminar  in  Japanese  Litera- 
ture 3(3,0)  Close  readinj^s  of  various  works  of 
premodern  and  modem  Japanese  literature;  study 
of  important  authors  and  their  represeritative  works 
in  prose  and  poetry.  Familiarizes  students  with  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  nuances  of  literature  in  the 
original  language.  All  readings  and  activities  in  Japa- 
nese. Praj;  JAPN  ^06. 

JAPN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Japanese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Topic-generated  examination  of  funda- 
mental cultural  themes  in  premodern  and  mod- 
ern Japan,  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  such  top- 
ics as  Japanese  drama,  poetry,  prose,  religious  tra- 
ditions, cinema,  and  folklore/mythology.  May  he 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English.  May  not  he  used  to  satisfy  gen- 
eral foreign  language  requirements. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  F.  F  Chamherlain,  D.  L.  Collins,  D.  J. 
Nadenicek,  Chair;  Associate  Professor:  U.  Yilma:; 
Visiting  A.s.sistani  Professors:  M.  P.  Dargan,  R.  R. 
Hewitt,  A.  V.  Rao;  Lecturers:  R.  W.  Bainhridge,  C. 
L.  K.  Martin 

LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I  3(0,6)  Studio  intro- 
duction to  design  fundamentals  thnnigh  2D  and 
3D  application  of  hasic  systems  and  development 
of  attitudes  essential  to  the  creative  design  pro- 
cess. Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major.  Coreq: 
LARCH  153. 

LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II  3(0,6)  Further  in- 
vestigations into  design  fundamentals  through  2D 
and  3D  application  of  hasic  systems  and  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  essential  to  the  creative  design 
process.  Preq:  LARCH  151.  Coreq:  LARCH  154. 

LARCH  153  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Theory  I  1  ( 1 ,0)  Lecture  course  on  the  underlying 
theories  of  design  and  visual  perception  that  con- 
stitute the  language  of  design.  Topics  include  con- 
ceptual thinking  and  prohlem  solving,  visual  com- 
munication, and  interaction  hetw^een  design  ele- 
ments and  principles.  Preq:  Landscape  Architec- 
ture major.  Coreq:  LARCH  151. 

LARCH  154  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Theory  II  1(1,0)  Second  in  a  series  of  lecture 
courses  on  the  underlying  theories  of  design  and 
visual  perception  that  constitute  the  language  of 
design  and  landscape  architecture.  Topics  include 
light  and  value  perception,  color  theories,  hasic 
perspective  systems.  Preq:  LARCH  151,  153. 
Coreq:  LARCH  152. 

LARCH  251  Basic  Design  III  6(1,10)  Studio  fo- 
cused on  design  concepts,  planning,  and  project 
development  at  the  ahstract  level.  Lectures,  dein- 
onstrations,  and  exercises  support  hasic  landscape 
architectural  design  and  theory.  Preq:  LARCH  152. 

LARCH  252  Basic  Design  IV  6(1,10)  Studiode- 
\'oted  to  the  methodology-  of  the  process.  Transi- 
tion from  the  ahstract  to  more  landscape-specific 
applications.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exer- 
cises support  hasic  landscape  architectural  design 
and  theory.  Preq:  LARCH  251. 

LARCH  262  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy I  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  landscape  architec- 
ture technologies,  methods  and  construction  docu- 
ments including  site  information  gathering  and 


analysis,  elementary  problems  in  sire  grading  and 
drainage,  methods  for  estimating  cut  and  fill,  and 
principles  of  stormwater  management.  Explorations 
in  hand  and  computer  graphic  technicjues  used  in 
constniction  drawings.  Preq:  B  E  221,  sophomore 
standing  in  design  studios. 

LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  1-3(0,3- 
9)  Skill-based  practical  work  experience  to  give 
beginning  students  on-the-job  learning  opportuni- 
ties. Requires  a  minimuin  of  five  weeks  of  uninter- 
rupted, supervised,  practical  experience  with 
preapproved  commercial  finn  or  public  agency  deal- 
ing with  landscape  architectural  site  i.ssues.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instnictor. 

LARCH  351  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Studio  I  6(1,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  lec- 
tures focused  on  site-specific  design  solutions  for 
two  or  three  projects  of  modest  scale.  Projects  typi- 
cally involve  one  property  and  one  u.se,  with  an 
emphasis  on  published  case  studies,  site  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  concept  development.  Introductory 
experiences  in  verbal  and  graphic  presentation 
techniques.  Preq:  LARCH  252. 

LARCH  352  Landscape  Architecture  Design  II 
6(  1,10)  Studio  work  and  adjunct  lectures  featur- 
ing problems  of  greater  use  complexity  than  tho.se 
found  in  LARCH  351.  Projects  begin  with  pro- 
gram and  planning  issues  and  proceed  to  a  design 
resolutiim.  Additional  skill  building  in  graphic  and 
oral  presentations.  Preq:  LARCH  351. 

LARCH  362  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy II  3(2,3)  Intermediate  course  in  landscape 
architecture  construction  documents  and  meth- 
ods including  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment 
of  roadways,  complex  site  grading,  and  storm  wa- 
ter management  problems.  Preq:  LARCH  262, 
Junior  standing  in  design  studios. 

LARCH  (A  A  H)  416  History  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture 3(3,0)  See  A  A  H  416. 

LARCH  421  Landscape  Architectural  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  perti- 
nent topics  related  to  environmental,  technologi- 
cal, and  theoretical  issues  in  landscape  architec- 
ture, land  planiiing,  and  urban  design.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  428  Landscape  Architecture  Computer- 
Aided  Design  3(2,2)  Lecture  and  lab  class  which 
focuses  on  computer-aided  design  and  drafting  us- 
ing PowerCADD  or  MiniCAD- Vector  programs  in 
alternating  years.  Students  learn  how  to  create  land- 
scape architecture  illustrative  drawings,  con.struc- 
tion  drawings  and/or  portfolio  work  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  45 1  Landscape  Architecture  Design  III 
6(1,10)  Studio  work  of  substantial  scale  or  coin- 
plexir^'  such  as  multiple  building  complexes,  neigh- 
borhoods, campus  masterplans,  research  or  busi- 
ness parks,  or  residential  communities.  Projects 
inay  be  undertaken  on  a  simultaneous  basis  to 
simulate  professional  practice.  Projects  may  in- 
clude the  integration  of  computer  technologies. 
Site  construction  technology  issues  may  be  intro- 
duced. Preq:  LARCH  352. 
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LARCH  452  Landscape  Architecture  Design  IV 
6(1,10)  Studio  focused  on  projects  of  substanii;il 
.scale  or  complexity.  Topics  may  include  public  ser- 
vice projects  which  vary  in  nature  (urban  design, 
town  planning,  codes  and  regulations).  Emphasis 
is  on  professional  responsibilities  in  community  ser- 
vice, on-site  case  study  analysis,  graphic  and  verbal 
communication.  Preq:  LARC'H  451. 

LARCH  462  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy III  3(2,2)  Advanced  overview  of  construc- 
tion materials  and  methods  used  in  project  imple- 
mentation. Study  characteristics,  strengths,  nomi- 
nal sizes  and  u.ses  of  materials  (asphalt,  brick,  con- 
crete, stone,  wood).  Field  trips,  exercises,  and 
preparation  of  construction  documents  develop 
understanding  of  how  design  ideas  are  realized  in 
built  form.  Preq:  LARCH  362. 

LARCH  490  Directed  Studies  and  Projects  in 
Landscape  Architecture  1-5(0,3-15)  Compre- 
hensive studies  and/or  research  of  special  topics 
not  covered  in  other  landscape  architecture 
courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  H491  Honors  Research  Methods  for 
Landscape  Architecture  1-3(1-3,0)  Students  in- 
vestigate various  research  methodologies  in  land- 
scape architectural  design  or  related  areas  and  ap- 
ply to  student  generated  project(s).  Students  gen- 
erate a  proposal  for  Landscape  Architecture  Hon- 
ors Research.  Preq:  Junior  standing;  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program,  consent  of 
Department  Honors  Program  Advisor. 

LARCH  493  Professional  Office  Internship  I- 
3(0,3-9)  Office  experience  for  advanced  students. 
On-the-job  learning  requires  a  minimum  of  five 
uninterrupted  sequential  weeks  of  employment 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  preapproved  regis- 
tered landscape  architect,  architect,  urban  planner, 
or  civil  engineer.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
LARCH  ^52,  362,  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  H494  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Research  2-3(2-3,0)  Independent,  student-gen- 
erated research  on  preapproved  topic  conducted 
under  the  superv'isitm  and  weekly  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member;  second  in  a  sequence  of  three  required 
courses  for  students  enrolled  in  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program.  Written  interim  report  and  presenta- 
tion to  faculty  and  honors  students  required  before 
the  end  of  the  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
muin  of  six  credits.  Preq:  LARCH  H491;  member- 
ship in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

LARCH  H495  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Thesis  2-3(2-3,0)  Continuation  of  independent 
research,  conducted  under  the  supervision  and 
weekly  guidance  of  a  faculty  member;  third  in  a 
sequence  of  three  required  courses  for  students  en- 
rolled in  Departmental  Honors  Program.  Written 
thesis  is  submitted  and  presented  before  the  end 
of  the  semester  to  qualify'  for  Departmental  Hon- 
ors. Preq:  LARCH  H494. 

LARCH  551  Landscape  Architecture  Design  V 
3(1,10)  Studio  work  and  adjunct  lectures  featur- 
ing complex  problem-solving  projects  involving 
regional  design  analysis  and  planning,  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  design,  complex  building  relation- 
ships and  intense  site  utilization  in  an  urban  set- 
ting. Studio  may  be  taken  in  Charleston,  Genoa, 
or  Barcelona.  Preq:  LARCH  452. 


LARCH  552  Landscape  Architecture  rX-sijin  VI 
6(0,14)  Studio  work  on  stiKlcnt-sclecicJ  proli-s- 
sional  level  exit  project  incliklinjj  desijjn-huiKl 
project  or  substantive  research  project.  Exit  stu- 
Jio  synthesizes  and  huikis  on  skills  developed 
throughout  the  Landscape  Architecture  program. 
Also  provides  opportunities  for  stuilents  to  inquire 
into  areas  of  interest  not  otherwise  covered.  Prcn: 
LARC:H  452. 

LARCH  562  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
og>-  IV  2(0,4)  Studio  courNC  tor  the  integration 
ot  design  and  technology,  heq:  LARC^H  462,  pro- 
tessumal  standing.  Coreq:  LARCH  552. 

LARCH  581  Landscape  Architectural  Professional 
Practice  3(3,0)  Lecture  course  dealing  with  gen- 
eral consideration  of  landscape  architectural  office 
prixedures.  Study  o(  the  professit)nal  relationships 
of  the  landscape  architects  to  client  and  contractor 
including  prohleins  of  ethics,  law,  ani.1  business.  Precj: 
Professional  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 

LANGUAGE 

LANG  (PO  SO  350  Seminar  in  International 
News  3(3,0)  Review  of  current  news  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  world  and  for  U.S.  foreign  policy 
through  authentic  sources  such  as  foreign  news- 
paper, television/radio  broadcasts,  and  the  inter- 
net. Student-led  discussions  in  the  target  language 
groups  (i.e.  French,  German,  Spanish)  are  supple- 
mented by  joint  debates  in  English  from  global 
perspectives.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq;  FR  202,  GER  202,  SPAN  202,  or 
consent  of  departtnent  chair. 

LANG  371  Language  and  Culture  3(3,0)  Sur- 
veys key  topics,  theories,  and  methodological  ap- 
proaches in  linguistic  anthropology;  examines  the 
complex  relationships  among  language,  culture, 
and  communicative  behavior;  and  provides  stu- 
dents with  conceptual  tools  that  inform  the  study 
of  language  in  its  cultural  contexts. 

LANG  (COMM)  400,  600  Phonetics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  basic  phonetic  concepts  used  in  the  study 
of  sounds  in  language. 

LANG  401  China  Study  Abroad  3(3,0)  Six-week 
intensive  summer  course  on  Chinese  culture  of- 
fered in  China.  Main  topics  include  origin  and 
history  of  Chinese  language,  Chinese  nationali- 
ties, geography,  architecture,  arts,  and  social  cus- 
tom. All  readings  and  discussions  are  in  English. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

LANG  420,  H420  France  and  the  Francophone 
World  3(3,0)  Selected  masterpieces  of  French  and 
Francophone  Culture  are  considered  within  their 
historical  and  cultural  context.  All  readings  and 
instruction  are  in  English.  No  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  language  is  required.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Sophomore  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  department  chair. 

LANG  (ENGL)  454  Selected  Topics  in  Interna- 
tional Film  3(2,3)  Presents  subtitled  films  of  spe- 
cific world  cultures  and  b;isic  film  theory  and  dis- 
course applicable  to  the  selected  areas.  Taught  in 
English.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its with  consent  of  department  chair  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 


LANG  455  Hispanic  Film:  DiKumentary  and 
Feature  J(  J,0)  CVerview  of  theory  and  discourse 
on  Hispanic  film.  Through  lectures,  discussions, 
and  films,  students  become  acquainted  with  film 
as  a  vehicle  for  understanding  the  Hispanic  World. 
Taught  in  English.  Films  .ire  in  Spanish  with  En- 
glish subtitles.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  or  con- 
sent of  ilepartment  chair. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Pro/c'.'i.sor.'i;  J.  C.  Beilnar,  P.  R.  Heusinkveld,  Interim 
Direcun,  S.  C.  King,  C.  K.  Nakuma,  Chair;  A.ssoci- 
ate  Pro/cs.sor.  T  Kishimoto;  A.ssi.vwm  Professors:  J. 
Schmidt,  M.  M.  Rojas-Massei,  G.  E.  Tisser;i,  Z. 
Zhang;  Lecturer;  L.  J.  Ferrell 

L&IT  127  Introduction  to  Language  and  Inter- 
national Trade  1  ( 1 ,0)  Survey  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  related  career  opptirtunities. 
Information  and  applications  of  specific  relevance 
to  tourism,  agriculture,  and  textile  industries  are 
offered.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

L&IT  400  Language  and  International  Trade  In- 
ternship 1-3  One-semester,  full-time  (or  equiva- 
lent part-time)  work  assignment  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  extend  theoretical 
classroom  learning  through  work  experience  in  an 
appropriate  setting.  A  final  report  is  required.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316,  GER  316,  or 
SPAN  316;  12  semester  hours  in  a  Language  and 
International  Trade  technical  option. 

L&IT  401  Language  and  International  Trade 
Practicum  1-3  Foreign  language  experience  such 
as  an  approved  study  abroad  program  which  pro- 
vides the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  apply 
theoretical  classroom  learning  to  a  foreign  lan- 
guage experience  in  an  appropriate  setting.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316,  GER  316,  or 
SPAN  316,  six  credits  in  language. 

L&IT  402  Language  and  International  Trade 
Directed  Study  3  Directed  study  of  an  individual 
project  in  language  and  international  tracfe.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

LATIN 

LATIN  101  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  C:ourse  for 
beginners  designed  principally  to  teach  the  read- 
ing of  the  language. 

LATIN  102  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  C:ontinua- 
rionofL'KTlN  101. 

LATIN  201  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Review 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  con- 
junction with  readings  from  the  Classical  period. 
Preq:  LATIN  102  or  equivalent. 

LATIN  202  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Continu- 
ation of  LATIN  201  with  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ings from  the  late  Latin  and  Medieval  periods. 
Preq:  LATIN  201  or  equivalent. 


LAW 

Ass(KW(c  Professiir:  F.  L.  Eulw.irds;  AvsiM^int  PtiiJis- 
N.-Ts  M.  E.  Mowrey.  V.  L.  S.  Ward-Vaughn;  U-c- 
turer:  J.  R.  Jahn 

LAW  312  Commercial  Law  3(3,0)  IniriKliiction 
to  business  law  with  primary  attention  given  to 
contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable  instrumenis. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

LAW  313  Commercial  Law  3(3,0)  Cuntinuation 
of  LAW  3 1  2  vMth  emphasis  on  business  organiia- 
titms,  personal  aiiil  real  property,  estates  and  bank- 
ruptcy, sales  and  secured  transactions.  Preq:  LAW 
3 1 2  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  322,  H322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  both  state  and  national 
regulation  of  business.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
constitution  and  limitations  of  ptiwer,  specific  ar- 
eas in  which  governments  have  acted,  and  the 
regulations  that  have  been  imp<ised  in  these  ar- 
eas. Preq:  Junior  stamling. 

LAW  333  Real  Estate  Law  3(3,0)  The  nature  of 
real  property'  and  means  of  acquiring  rights  therein: 
conveyance  of  ownership,  creatiiin  and  execution 
of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  landlord  and  ten;int  re- 
lationships, shared  concepts,  and  government 
regulation. 

LAW  399  Internship  in  Legal  Studies  1-3  Faculty- 
super\i.sed  legal  internship  to  give  students  learn- 
ing opportunities  that  support  their  classriHim  ex- 
periences. Requires  a  minimum  of  six  full-time 
weeks.  Course  enrollment  and  internship  must  oc- 
cur in  the  .same  semester.  Simultaneous  credit  can- 
not be  received  for  another  internship  offering.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instnictor. 

LAW  405,  605  Con.struction  Law  3(3,0)  Provides 
a  practical  knowledge  of  legal  principles  applied  to 
the  construction  process  and  legal  pri>blems  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  practicing  constniction  pro- 
fessionals. Topics  include  constniction  contracting, 
liability',  claims  and  warranties,  diKumentation,  and 
responsibility  and  authority-  of  contracting  parties. 
Preq:  LAW  3 1 2  or  322  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

LAW  420, 620  International  Business  Law  3(3,0) 
Intensive  examination  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  modem  public  and  private  international 
law;  selected  issues  of  public  international  law — 
human  rights,  law  of  war,  United  Nations'  system, 
and  international  litigation;  .selected  issues  of  pri- 
vate international  law — international  sales,  inter- 
national trade,  and  formation  and  operation  of 
multinational  businesses.  Preq:  LAW  312  or  322 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  499  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  timely  topics  in  legal  studies.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  co\ered.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor 
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Courses  cit  Instruct! 


LEISURE  SKILLS 

Professor:  J.  R.  Pope,  Jr.;  Asststam  Professor:  M.  H. 
Wynn;  Lecturer:  B.  W.  Stevens 

L  S  100  Selected  Topics  1(0,3)  Presentation  of 
leisure  skills  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  he 
repeated  for  a  maximum  t)f  three  credits,  hut  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered. 

L  S  101  Challenge  Recreation  Activities  1(1,0) 
Encourages  students  to  hroaden  their  leisure  skills 
and  improve  self-image  through  challenge  activi- 
ties. Classroom  instruction  stresses  how  to  get 
started  safely  in  flying,  scuha,  canoeing,  skiing, 
windsurfing,  mountaineering,  hang-gliding,  hal- 
looning,  and  other  challenge  activities. 

L  S  1 11  Lapidary  Arts  1(0,3)  Students  learn  the 
techiiiques  used  to  transform  raw  materials  such 
as  gemstones,  minerals,  gold,  and  silver  into  oh- 
jects  of  art — primarily  jewelry. 

L  S  125  Budget  Travel  1(0,3)  Teaches  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  travel  internationally  on  a  hudget. 
Students  learn  how  to  get  the  hest  airfares,  research 
destinations,  and  huild  an  itinerary.  Packing,  se- 
curity, local  transportation,  and  culture/reverse- 
culture  shock  are  also  discussed. 

L  S  141  Top  Rope  Climbing  1(0,3)  Basic  rock 
climhing  skills,  including  philosophy,  safety,  knots, 
climbing  techniques,  site  and  supplies  selection, 
and  nature/conservation  issues  are  covered. 

L  S  145  Camping  and  Backpacking  1(0,3)  Basic 
camping  and  backpacking  skills  including  map  and 
compass  reading,  outdoor  cooking,  camping  haz- 
ards and  safety,  site  .selections,  and  trip  planning. 

LS  147  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Basic  downhill  snow 
skiing  instruction  including  equipment  selection, 
safety,  and  maintenance;  parallel  turns;  edging; 
carved  and  linked  turns;  wedeling;  and  safety  and 
etiquette.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  this  course. 
Taught  during  Christmas  recess.  (Contact  the  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement in  October.) 

L  S  149  Snowboarding  1(0,1)  Basic  snowboarding 
instruction  including  equipment  selectit)n;  safety; 
conditioning;  and  skills  such  as  stopping,  techniques 
for  turning,  and  riding  lifts.  There  is  an  additional 
fee  for  this  course.  Taught  during  the  C^hristmas  re- 
cess. (Contact  the  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  in  October.)  May  not 
he  taken  concurrently  with  L  S  147  or  347. 

L  S  159  Hunting  Traditions  1(0,3)  Basic,  hands- 
on  instruction  in  the  shooting  sports  (shotgun, 
rifle,  and  archery)  and  the  sport  of  hunting.  De- 
signed to  iiitroduce  students  to  the  safe  and  re- 
sponsible use  of  firearms  and  archery  equipment 
and  safe  hunting  practices.  Students  are  required 
to  complete  the  SC  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Hunter  Education  certification. 

L  S  164  Whitewater  Kayaking  1(0,3)  Flat-water 
and  Whitewater  skills,  techniques,  safety,  rescue, 
equipment  selection  and  maintenance,  and  selec- 
tion of  routes/trips  to  participate  in  basic  white- 
water  kayaking.  Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  165  Inland  Kayak  Touring  1(0,3)  Introduc- 
tory course  which  teaches  the  basic  skills  necessary 
to  safely  enjoy  flatwater  (non-tidal  wafers:  lakes, 
slow  moving  rivers)  kayak  touring.  Students  learn 
etiuipment  selection,  strokes,  safety,  and  rescue  tech- 
niques. Preq:  Demonstrated  swimming  competence. 


L  S  167  Canoeing  1(0,3)  Basic  instruction  in  flu- 
nomenclature,  stnikes,  and  safety  techniques  in 
canoeing.  Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  169  Sailing  1(0,1)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  safety  and  rescue  techniques,  and 
skills  required  to  skipper  sailing  craft.  Preq:  Basic 
swimming  skills. 

LS  171  Windsurfing  1(0,3)  Basic  windsurfing  in- 
struction including  rigging,  launching,  tacking, 
jibbing,  rig  and  foot  steering,  safety,  maintenance, 
equipment  selection,  rules-of-the-road,  and  rac- 
ing techniques  are  covered.  Offered  Fall  Break  and 
first  summer  session.  There  is  an  extra  fee  for  this 
course.  Preq:  Ability  to  swim  300  yards  and  tread 
water  for  five  minutes. 

LS  175  Fly  Fishing  1(0,3)  Introductory  course  in 
the  techniques  of  fly-fishing.  Students  learn  cast- 
ing, fly-tying,  and  equipment  selection. 

L  S  179  Scuba  I  1(0,3)  Students  are  taught  basic 
open  water  diving  techniques  and  are  prepared  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  open  water  div- 
ing certification.  Certifications  are  granted  by  an 
internationally  recognized  and  accepted  certify- 
ing agency.  Preq:  Swim  test  required  by  certifying 
agency. 

L  S  185  Bowling  1(0,3)  Basic  instructional  pro- 
gram on  techniques  of  bowling. 

L  S  189  Tennis  1(0,3)  Fundamental  course  stress- 
ing rules,  strokes,  and  strategy,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  practice. 

L  S  194  Racquetball  1(0,3)  Basic  skills,  knowl- 
edge of  rules,  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

L  S  198  Golf  1(0,3)  Fundamental  course  stressing 
rules,  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

L  S  210  Learn  to  Dance  1(0,2)  Students  devekip 
an  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  dance,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  dance  as  a  leisure  pursuit, 
and  learn  to  dance  to  difference  types  of  music. 
Dances  include  shag,  waltz,  cha-cha,  foxtrot,  as 
well  as  current  dance  trends. 

L  S  214  Modern  Dance  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
modern  dance  techniques  with  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping the  style  of  movement  and  understand- 
ing the  dance  art  form. 

LS  218  Ballroom  Dance  1(0,2)  Students  develop 
an  understanding  of  advanced  dance  methods, 
learn  about  dance  at  social  and  competitive  lev- 
els, and  increase  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  both 
smooth  and  Latin  steps.  Dances  include  tango, 
cha-cha,  waltz,  fox-trot  and  swing. 

L  S  220  Shag  1(0,2)  Students  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  South  Carolina  state  dance,  its 
history  and  irnpact  on  the  state.  Students  learn 
more  advanced  steps  in  shag,  including  bellyroll, 
sugarfoot,  slide  step,  tiptoe  up  the  ladder,  pivot, 
and  the  thirteen  steps. 

L  S  233  Aerobic  Dance  1(0,3)  Instruction  in  the 
development  of  skills  for  the  safe  improxement 
and  maintenance  of  cardiovascular  fitness,  flex- 
ibility, and  muscle  tone  utilizing  dance  movements 
and  techniques. 

L  S  235  Basic  Yoga  1(0,3)  Develops  flexibility, 
strength,  sensitivity,  energy,  and  a  sense  of  relax- 
ation through  the  study  of  basic  yoga  postures, 
conscious  breathing,  and  meditation  techniques. 
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L  S  236  Power/Ashtanga  Yoga  1(0,3)  Power/ 
Ashtanga  Yoga  is  a  comprehensive  workout  based 
on  the  Eastern  philosophy  of  K.  Pattabhi.  Students 
learn  the  eight  limbs  of  this  philosophy  and  the 
rigorous  series  of  postures  that  produce  a  high 
power,  athletic  workout  with  the  purpose  of 
detoxifying  impurities  in  the  body. 

L  S  237  Kripalu  Yoga  1(0,3)  Great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  learning  breath  work  techniques  to  com- 
bine directly  with  the  various  kripalu  yoga  pos- 
tures. The  goal  is  to  teach  individuals  the  physi- 
ological reactions  produced  by  this  type  of  yoga  in 
developing  and  restoring  health. 

L  S  270  Sports  Officiating  1(0,3)  Practical  study 
of  officiating  for  various  sports.  Includes  studies 
and  practical  application  of  officiating  rules  and 
mechanics.  Sports  studied  include  football,  bas- 
ketball, Softball,  soccer,  and  introductions  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  team  sports. 

L  S  347  Advanced  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Ad- 
vanced downhill  snow  skiing  instruction  in  such 
techniques  as  mogul  skiing,  check  turns,  free-style, 
and  racing.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  course. 
Taught  over  Christmas  break.  Credit  is  awarded 
for  spring  .semester.  (Contact  Department  of  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  in  Octo- 
ber.) Preq:  L  S  147  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  N.  Balakrishnan,  R.  S.  Cantrell,  M.  D. 
Crino,  J.  S.  Davis,  D.  W.  Grigsby,  V.  Grover,  R.  L. 
LaForge,  T  L.  Leap,  Chair;  M.  A.  McKnew,  J.  W. 
Patterson,  P.  L.  Roth,  V.  Sridharan,  C.  S.  St.  John; 
Associate  Professors:  R.  L.  Clarke,  L.  D.  Fredendall, 
J.  Miller,  R.  L.  Purvis,  T  L.  Robbins,  W.  H.  Stewart, 
Jr.,  T  P.  Summers;  Assistar\t  Professors:  T  J.  Dou- 
glas, R.  M.  Henry,  R.  Klein,  M.  L.  Loughry,  J.  B. 
Thatcher;  Lecturers:  J.  T  Churan,  T  B.  Huneycutt, 
K.  A.  Kegley,  J.  I.  McKnew,  G.  L.  Newkirk,  S.  E. 
Stasiukaitis 

MGT  120  Collaborative  Management  3(2,2)  Pro- 
vides a  model  for  successfully  working  with  per- 
sons from  the  marketing,  operations,  accounting/ 
finance,  and  engineering  functions.  Students  op- 
erate on  a  cross-functional  team  and  explore  con- 
cepts and  tasks  associated  with  managing  effec- 
tively for  high  performance.  Preq:  Pre- Business 
major,  ECON  211,  consent  of  the  instructor. 

MGT  218,  H2 18  Management  Personal  Computer 
Applications  3(0,6)  Personal  computer  applica- 
tions that  support  managers.  Students  learn  from 
hands-on  work  rather  than  lecture.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 20  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  301,  H301  Principles  of  Management 
3(3,0)  Management's  role  as  a  factor  of  economic 
production.  Functions  of  management,  principles 
of  organization,  and  behavior  in  organizations. 

MGT  305  Economics  of  Transportation  3(3,0) 
Topics  include  history  and  structure  of  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of 
transportation  costs  and  rates,  transportation  sys- 
tems as  factors  in  industrial  location,  transporta- 
tion policy,  and  transportation's  role  in  national 
security.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  (ECON)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
See  ECON  306. 
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MGT  307,  H307  Personnel  Management  3(3,0) 

rriiiciples,  concepts,  ;ind  techniques  concerned 
with  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  person- 
nel. Emphiisis  is  on  motivation,  leadership,  and  hu- 
man hehavior  related  to  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. Topics  include  personnel  recruitment,  cla.ssi- 
tication,  selection,  traininfj,  development,  and  per- 
formance evaluation.  Preq:  Junior  standing;  one  oi 
the  followii-ifj:  MTHSC  20?,  301,  302,  EX  ST  301. 

MGT  310,  H310  Intermediate  Business  Statis- 
tics 3(3,0)  Quantitative  inethixls  of  the  manafje- 
iiiciu  scientist  with  applications  to  husiness  and  in- 
dustrial prohlems.  Topics  include  regression  analy- 
sis, correlation  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  sam- 
pling, and  nonparametric  tT\ethcxls.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  he  given  for  only  one  of  MGT  3 10  or 
EX  ST  31 1.  Preq:  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  301. 

MGT  312,  H312  Decision  Models  for  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Exploration  of  ways  in  which  man- 
agement science  decision  mixlels  can  help  in  mak- 
ing sound  inanagerial  decisions.  Prohlem  solving  is 
Excel-hased.  Topics  include  linear  programming, 
project  scheduling,  and  simulation. 

MGT  (E  L  E)  3 1 5  New  Venture  Creation  II  3(3,0) 
Second  of  a  two  pan  series  examining  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Using  opportunity  analysis  developed  in  MKT 
(E  L  E)  3 14,  course  focuses  on  designing  and  man- 
aging an  organization  capahle  of  effectively  pursu- 
ing the  opportunity.  Topics  include  organization 
strategy  and  design,  start-up  capital,  operations  and 
sourcing  issues,  leadership,  team  huilding,  and  man- 
agement of  rapid  growth.  Preq:  MKT  (E  L  E)  314- 

MGT  317  Logistics  Management  3(3,0)  Manage- 
ment of  physical  distribution  and  supply  systems 
with  emphasis  on  design  concepts,  cost  determi- 
nants, and  control.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  390  Operations  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines the  role  of  operations  management  in  both 
manufacturing  and  service  organizations.  Discusses 
the  concepts,  tools,  and  techniques  for  managing 
the  operations  function.  Topics  include  operations 
strategy,  design,  planning,  and  control.  Preq: 
MTHSC  301  or  equivalent. 

MGT  400  Management  of  Organizational  Behav- 
ior 3(3,0)  Provides  management  students  with  a 
framework  for  understanding  how  hehavior  within 
husiness  organizations  is  managed.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  on  integrating  management  theory  with 
recent  developments  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
with  distinct  management  applications.  Theory, 
research,  and  business  applications  are  considered. 
Preq:  MGT  301  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  402,  H402  Operations  Planning  and  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Managing,  planning,  and  controlling 
production  and  service  operations  with  emphasis 
on  demand  forecasting,  aggregate  planning,  pro- 
duction scheduling,  and  inventory  management. 
Preq.MGT310,  312,  390. 

MGT  403  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Planning, 
developing,  and  executing  a  research  project  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  management  and  defense  stud- 
ies. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Industrial  Management 
or  Management,  consent  of  instructor. 


MGT  404  Advanced  Statistical  Quality  Control 
3(3,0)  Statistical  quality  control  techniques  as  ap- 
plied to  all  areas  of  quality  control;  process  con- 
trol, process  capability,  acceptance  sampling,  and 
economic  aspects  of  quality  decisions.  Preq:  M(iT 
310,390. 

MGT  408  Design  of  Production  Systems  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  design  of  systems  for  production  and 
delivery  of  goods  and  services.  Emphasizes  the 
impact  of  alternative  designs  on  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  firm.  Discusses  the  concepts,  tools, 
and  techriiques  tor  designing  facilities  and  jobs  and 
systems  for  continuous  performance  improvement. 
Preq:  MGT  310,  312,  390. 

MGT  41 1  Project  Management  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion and  application  of  the  project  management 
body  of  knowledge.  This  consists  of  theory,  tools, 
and  techniques  to  organize,  plan,  and  control  in- 
dividuals, teams,  quality,  and  operations  while  con- 
ducting a  project.  Preq:  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC 
301  or  equivalent. 

MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis  3(3,0)  Application 
of  statistics  in  management  decision  making.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  proper  design,  analysis,  and  inter- 
pretation of  planned  experiments.  Topics  include 
single  factor  through  fractional  factorial  experi- 
ments. Preq:  MGT  310  or  equivalent. 

MGT  415,  H415  Business  Strategy  3(3,0)  Cap- 
stone course  for  seniors.  Various  methods  are  used 
in  analyzing  coinplex  business  problems,  requiring 
students  to  integrate  their  knowledge  of  all  areas  of 
business.  Student  participation  and  written  and  oral 
communications  are  stressed.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  3 1 1 ; 
MGT  30 1 ;  MKT  30 1 ;  Senior  standing. 

MGT  416  Management  of  Human  Resources 
3(3,0)  Recent  dc\elopmenfs  in  the  management 
of  human  resources  with  emphasis  on  results  t)f 
re.search  into  the  motivation,  development  of  po- 
tential, and  full  utilization  of  the  human  resources. 
Preq:  MGT  307  and  400  with  a  C  or  better;  con- 
sent of  instructor 

MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Use  of  data  processing  concepts  as  an  aid  in 
implementing  managerial  fiinctions.  Electronic  data 
processing  terminology,  software,  hardware,  com- 
puter operations  and  techniques,  systems  analysis, 
and  the  principles  of  management  information  .sys- 
tems design  and  implementation  are  emphasized. 
Preq:  MGT  218  or  consent  of  instructor. 
MGT  422  Small  Business  Management  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  management  of  the  small  indepen- 
dently owned  and  operated  business.  Emphasis  is 
on  analyzing  new  business  opportunities,  planning 
and  establishing  a  growing  concern,  and  managing 
the  contemporary  small  business.  Field  experience 
in  consulting  with  small  businesses  enhances  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  unique  opportuiiities 
and  problems  of  small  business  organizatitins.  Preq: 
MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor 

MGT  423  International  Business  Management 
3(3,0)  Sur\-ey  of  theoretical  and  institutional  c<im- 
plexities  of  international  business  operations.  Top- 
ics include  exporting,  importing,  foreign  invest- 
ment, multinational  corporations,  and  international 
payment  system.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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MGT  424  International  Transportation  and  Lo- 
gistics 3(3,0)  bxamin.iiion  ind  inalysisof  inter- 
national transportation  systems  and  their  logistics 
supi^ort  systems.  Topics  include  ocean  shipping, 
international  air  transportation,  |>irt  management, 
and  EEC-  and  Soviet-block  transport  systems.  In- 
ternational transport  legislation  and  policies  are 
also  analyzed.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  cortscnt  of 
instructor. 

MGT 425  Compensation  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  compensation  employees  seek  in  ex- 
change for  their  efforts  and  contributions.  Topics 
include  government  and  union  influences;  job 
content  analysis,  description,  and  evaluation;  de- 
veloping pay  structures;  measuring  and  paying  for 
performance;  employee  benefits;  administration  of 
the  compensation  plan;  executive,  managerial, 
professional,  and  sales.  Preq:  MGT  307,  400  with 
a  C  or  better. 

MGT  426  Industrial  Traffic  Management  3(3,0) 
Sur\  eys  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  indus- 
trial traffic  management  in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution. Emphasis  is  on  the  role  of  the  industrial 
traffic  manager  in  optimizing  the  logistics  system  of 
the  finn  (i.e.,  the  materials  management  of  its  in- 
bound supplies  and  the  distribution  of  its  finished 
products).  Preq:  MGT  305  or  317. 

MGT  427  Managing  Continuous  Improvement 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  issues  related  to  continu- 
ous improvement,  including  a  systematic  approach 
to  selecting  improvement  areas,  determining  how 
to  improve,  plan,  and  manage  the  improvement  pro- 
cess. Topics  include  selecting  perfonnance  measure- 
ments, using  teams  to  achieve  breakthrough  change, 
identifying  root  causes  of  problems,  and  develop- 
ing and  implementing  solutions  to  problems.  Preq: 
MGT  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  430  Senior  Seminar  in  Management  3(3,0) 
In-depth  study  of  current  business  topics;  allows 
senior  Management  students  the  opportunity  to 
relate  their  academic  studies  tt)  real-world  problems. 
A  senior  paper  is  required.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

MGT  431  Employee  Diversity,  Rights,  and  Re- 
sponsibilities 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  employee  and  or- 
ganizational rights  and  responsibilities.  Topics  in- 
clude various  types  of  discrimination  (race,  sex,  re- 
ligious, national  origin,  age,  and  disability  status); 
drug  and  alcohol  testing;  AIDS  in  the  workplace; 
employee  discipline  and  terminatiim  issues;  privacy 
and  safety  concerns;  and  union  organizing  cam- 
paigns. Preq:  MGT  307,  400  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  435  Personnel  Interviewing  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  understand  current  interviewing  theory, 
conduct  an  employment  inter\iew,  and  advise  their 
future  employers  how  to  improve  interviewing  pro- 
grams. Topics  include  job  analysis,  legal  issues,  types 
of  interviews,  and  evaluating  applicants.  Preq:  MGT 
307  and  400  with  .i  C  or  better. 

MGT  (1  E)  444  International  Perspectives  in  In- 
dustrial Management  3-6(3-6,0)  Provides  an  in- 
ternational perspective  to  industrial  management 
\ia  organized  plant  visitations  to  businesses  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  lectures  by  and  discussions  with 
senior  operations  managers.  Cultural  visits  and  lec- 
tures are  also  organized  to  provide  a  holistic  per- 
spective to  cover  cultural  and  economic  environ- 
ment of  the  host  country.  Students  are  responsible 
for  travel  costs.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


MGT  452  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0) 

Follows  the  traditional  systems  development  life 
cycle  (SDLC),  although  alternative  methodologies 
are  also  discussed.  Focuses  on  earlier  phases  ot  the 
SDLC,  from  IS  planning  through  specification  of 
structured  requirements  and  on  the  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  tools  used  to  determine  information 
requirements  and  their  unamhiguous  documenta- 
tion. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  454  Systems  Implementation  3(3,0)  Builds 
upon  skills  of  programming,  datahase,  and  systems 
analysis  and  design  hy  involving  students  with  the 
later  phases  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle 
(SDLC).  Students  design  and  develop  a  system  us- 
ing various  platforms.  Focus  is  on  the  logical  and 
physical  system  design.  Preq:  CP  SC  462  or  equiva- 
lent, MGT  452. 

MGT  455  Emerging  Information  Technology 
Trends  in  Business  3(3,0)  In-depth  study, 
through  case  studies,  readings,  and  hands-on  ex- 
perience of  emerging  information  technologies  in 
and  across  business  organizations.  Focus  is  on  the 
understanding,  effective  deployment,  and  impact 
of  these  technologies  on  business  outcomes.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  456  Decision  Support  Systems  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  study,  through  case  studies,  readings,  and 
hands-on  experience,  of  decision  support  systems 
and  related  knowledge-based  technologies.  Focus 
is  on  organizational  decision  making  and  its  data, 
information,  and  knowledge-based  support  systems. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  490  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  advanced 
topics  in  Industrial  Management.  Topics  may  vary 
in  keeping  with  developments  in  the  management 
profession  and  interests  of  faculty.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  application  of  these  topics  to  the  production 
and  operations  management  environment.  Preq: 
MGT  402  or  404  or  408. 

MARKETING 

Professors:  L.  Carlson,  C.  R.  Duke,  S.  J.  Grove,  W.  E. 
Kilboume,  G.  M.  Pickett,  Chair,  R.  M.  Reese;  Asso- 
ciate Professors:  M.  J.  Dorsch,  R.  Gomes,  P.  A. 
Knowles,  M.  C.  LaForge,  J.  D.  Mittelstaedt,  J.  N. 
Moore,  M.  A.  Raymond;  Assistant  Professor:  C. 
Hopkins;  Lecturer:  ].  G.  Gaubert 

MKT  301,  H301  Principles  of  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Principles  and  concepts  involved  in  planning,  pric- 
ing, promoting,  and  distributing  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Preq:  ECON  200  or  211  or  212;  45  credit 
hours  completed. 

MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  selected  individual  and  group  behavioral 
science  concepts  and  their  application  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  decision  making.  Precj: 
MKT  301. 

MKT  (E  L  E)  3 14  New  Venture  Creation  I  3(3,0) 
Assessing  entrepreneurial  opportunities.  First  in  a 
two-part  series  with  MGT  (E  L  E)  315.  Focuses 
on  creativity,  idea  generation,  market  opportunity 
analysis,  strategy,  and  methods  of  entry.  Opportu- 
nity analysis  may  be  developed  into  a  full  new  ven- 
ture plan  in  MGT  (E  L  E)  315.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing. 


MKT  321  Sports  Marketing  3(3,0)  Exploration 
elf  the  essentials  of  effective  sports  marketing.  Top- 
ics include  application  of  marketing  principles  in 
the  sports  area,  licensing  issues,  sponsorships  and 
endorsements,  stadium  and  arena  marketing, 
broadcasting  and  media  considerations,  public 
policy  and  sports,  and  unique  marketing  challenges 
for  sport  specific  products  (football,  basketball, 
ba.seball,  motorsports,  etc.).  Preq:  MKT  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  399  Marketing  Internship  3(0,9)  Pre- 
planned, preapproved,  faculty-supervised  market- 
ing internships.  Credit  will  only  be  given  for  in- 
ternships of  at  least  ten  full-time,  consecutive 
weeks  with  the  same  internship  provider.  Re- 
stricted to  students  with  a  major  or  minor  in  Mar- 
keting. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  MKT  301 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  420  Professional  Selling  3(3,0)  Current 
theories  about  the  selling  of  goods  and  services  to 
organizational  buyers  in  the  context  of  long-term 
relationships.  Role  playing,  video-taped  presen- 
tations, and  other  techniques  are  generally  em- 
ployed to  enhance  interpersonal  communication 
skills.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  MKT  301. 

MKT  423,  623  Promotional  Strategy  3(3,0)  Em- 
phasis is  on  promotion  as  the  communication  func- 
tion of  marketing.  Attention  is  given  to  communi- 
cation theory  and  promotion's  relation  to  mass  and 
interpersonal  communication.  Factors  affecting  the 
promotional  decision-making  process  are  explored, 
and  promotion  as  a  competitive  tool  is  examined. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  424  Sales  Management  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  control  of  professional  sales  organiza- 
tions. Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  425  Retail  Management  3(3,0)  Retailing  is 
studied  from  a  decision-making  approach.  Topics 
include  target  market  analysis,  location  analysis, 
merchandising,  human  resources,  pricing  and  pro- 
motion. Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  426  Business-to-Business  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  unique  aspects  ot  mar- 
keting goods  and  services  to  organizational  buyers 
rather  than  household  consumers.  Emphasis  is  on 
developing  strategic  responses  to  market  oppor- 
tunities given  competitive  behavior.  Preq:  MKT 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  427,  627  International  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Study  of  marketing  from  the  international  point 
ot  view.  Emphasis  is  on  the  necessary  modifica- 
tion of  marketing  thinking  and  practice  for  for- 
eign markets  due  to  individual  environmental  dif- 
ferences. Preq;  MKT  301. 

MKT  428,  628  Services  Marketing  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration and  study  of  the  nature  of  service  orga- 
nizations and  the  principles  which  guide  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products.  Emphasis  is  on  a  market- 
ing mix  that  is  fundamentally  different  than  that 
found  in  traditional  goods  marketing.  Preq:  MKT 


301 


or  consent 


of  instructor. 


MKT  429,  629  Public  and  Nonprofit  Marketing 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  role  and  application  of  mar- 
keting in  public  and  nonprt)fit  settings.  Focuses 
on  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  marketing 
discipline  and  marketing  processes  and  shows  how 
basic  concepts  and  principles  of  marketing  are 
applicable  to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  430,  630  Marketing  Product  Management 
3(3,0)  Management  of  the  firm's  product  or  ser- 
vice offerings.  Topics  include  new  product  screen- 
ing, evaluation,  and  development;  product  line  and 
mix  analysis,  abandonment  decisions,  brand  man- 
ager's role,  new  product  development  department, 
and  others.  Emphasis  is  on  decision  making.  Preq: 
MGT  310,  MKT  301;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  431,  631  Marketing  Research  3(3,0)  Re- 
search used  in  marketing  decision  making.  Primary 
emphasis  is  on  methods  and  techniques  used  in 
planning,  collection,  processing,  and  utilization  of 
information.  Topics  include  research  design,  sources 
of  information,  questionnaire  design,  sampling,  data 
collection,  and  data  analysis.  Preq:  MGT  310,  MKT 
301,  MTHSC  30 1 ;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  433  Sport  Marketing  Strategy  3(3,0)  Pro- 
vides students  with  basic  knowledge  about  brand 
management  as  it  applies  to  sport.  Addresses  ba- 
sic principles  and  guiding  precepts  of  how  sport- 
based  organizations  build  strong  brands.  Preq: 
MKT  32 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  434  Sport  Promotion  3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the 
promotional  function  of  sport.  Topics  include 
event  sponsorship,  developing  media  relationships, 
endorsements,  promotion  objective  setting  and 
budgeting,  media  planning  and  scheduling,  and 
utilizing  the  tools  of  promotion  within  a  sport  con- 
text. Integrated  Marketing  Communication  pro- 
vides the  theoretical  and  managerial  framework 
for  how  these  factors  are  utilized  optimally.  Preq: 
MKT  321,  423. 

MKT  435  International  Sport  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Provides  working  knowledge  of  international  sport 
marketing.  Consists  of  lecture  and  site  visits.  Top- 
ics include  brief  history  of  sport,  sport  marketing 
basics,  building  sport  brands,  sport  strategies,  and 
issues  facing  the  new  sporting  goods  industry.  Preq: 
MKT  301. 

MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management  3(3,0) 
Application  of  marketing  constructs  in  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  marketing  problems.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  information  systems,  data  analysis,  and 
critical-thinking  skills  in  solvmg  marketing  prob- 
lems in  a  wide  range  of  managerial  decision  areas 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  new  product  devel- 
opment, pricing,  advertising,  personal  selling,  chan- 
nels, and  international  marketing.  Preq:  MKT  301 , 
six  hours  of  400-level  marketing  courses. 

MKT  495,  695  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  timely  topics  in  marketing.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  499  Independent  Study  1 -3 ( 1-3,0)  Directed 
readings  or  independent  research  in  selected  mar- 
keting areas.  Topics  must  be  selected  and  proposed 
by  student.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  instruc- 
tor. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  cred- 
its. Preq:  MKT  301  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Pmjcssors:  W.  1^.  AJ.mi>,  J.  R.  Bn.nn.in,  J.  V.  Brawlcy, 
Jr.,  P.  M.  Dt-arinn,  V.  J.  Ervin,  R.  E.  Fcnnoll,  S.  Gao, 
R.  H.Jamison,  J.  P.  Jarvis.J.  H.  Key,  M.  M.  KiKstreva, 
K.  IV  Kulasekcra,  R.  C.  Laskar,  R.  LunJ,  W.  F  Moss 
111.  J.  A.  Rciickc,  D.  R.  Shier,  R.  L.  Taylor,  D.  D. 
Warner,  M.  M.  Wiecek;  As.s()ciate  Professim:  N.  J. 
Calkin,  C.  L.  Cox,  S.  L.  Canter,  P.  C.  Kiessler,  H. 
K.  Lee,  J.  K.  Peterson,  C.  B.  Russell,  M.J.  Salt:man, 
H.  F  Sentcr,  C.  L.  Williams;  As,si.stant  Profcssms: 

C.  M.  Callasher,  J.  lloftacker,  P  D.  HyJen,  K.  L. 
James,  E.  W.  Jenkins,  T.  R.  Khan.  H.  Maharaj,  G. 
L.  Matthews,  C.  Park;  Lecturers:  K.  R.  Andrighetti, 
S.  S.  Bissers,  K.  M.  Bunnell,  M.  E.  Cawood,  N.  J. 
Conway,  J.  C-ortinfjham,  S.  L.  Crawford,  R.  E. 
Davidson,  C.  A.  Davis,  J.  M.  Flatt,  P.  F  Gamer,  M. 
L.  Hanna,  T.  A.  Johnson,  J.  M.  LaVare,  A.  J.  Lynn, 
J.  K.  Martin.  T.  F  Parrott.  S.  A.  Prevost,  M.  Reba, 
M.  Rios-Adams,  D.  M.  Simms,  W.  B.  Staufeneger, 
A.  K.  Stoddard,  S.  E.  Walker;  Vi.sirinj;  Professors:  J. 

D.  Fulton,  M.  E.  Hammett,  W.  J.  Padgett;  Visiting 
Associate  Professor:  D.  M.  Fairhairn;  VLsiting  Assis- 
tant Professors:  J.  B.  Lassiter,  B.  A.  Novick,  I.  V. 
Viktorova 

MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability  3(3,0) 

Introductory  study  of  randomness  and  probabil- 
ity. Major  topics  include  descriptive  techniques 
for  data,  basic  probability  concepts,  permutations 
and  combinations,  discrete  distributions,  normal 
and  uniform  distributions,  sampling  distributions 
and  the  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  Satisfactory 
score  t>n  the  Clemst)n  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  102  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Intuitive  approach  to  the  con- 
cepts and  applicatitins  of  calculus.  Topics  include 
functions  and  graphing,  differentiation,  and  inte- 
gration. Applications  from  social,  biological,  and 
management  sciences  are  presented.  Not  open  to 
those  receiving  credit  for  MTHSC  106.  Preq:  Sat- 
isfactory score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  103  Elementary  Functions  3(3,1 )  Gate- 
way course  for  MTHSC  106.  Comprehensi\e  treat- 
ment of  functions  and  analytic  geometry  with  ap- 
plications including  polynomial,  rational,  algebraic, 
exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Not  open  to  students  who  have  passed 
MTHSC  105.  Preq:  MTHSC  104  or  satisfactory 
score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

MTHSC  104ColIege  Algebra  3(3,1)  Basic  course 
to  prepare  students  for  subsequent  courses  in  prob- 
ability, mathematical  analysis,  elementary  statis- 
tics, and  elementary  functions  (precalculus).  Fun- 
damental concepts  of  algebra,  equations,  inequali- 
ties, functions,  and  graphs  are  studied.  Students 
who  have  received  credit  for  any  other  mathemati- 
cal sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in 
or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  104. 

MTHSC  105  Precalculus  5(5,1)  Extensive  treat- 
ment of  topics  chosen  to  prepare  students  for  the 
study  of  calculus.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  poly- 
nomial, rational,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and 
trigonometric  functions  and  their  graphs,  as  well 
as  basic  and  analytic  trigonometry.  Students  who 
have  received  credit  for  any  other  mathematical 
sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or 
receive  credit  for  MTHSC  105. 


MTHSC  106,  HI 06  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

4(4,0)  Topics  uulude  analytic  geometry,  intro- 
duction to  derivatives,  computation  and  applica- 
tion of  derivatives,  integrals,  exfH)nential  and  loga- 
rithm functions.  Preq:  MTHSC  103  or  105  or  sat- 
isfactory score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  107  Co-Calculus  1  1(0,2)  Recitation 
style  course  to  accompany  MTHSC  106.  Rein- 
forces precalculus  and  calculus  topics  covered  in 
MTHSC  106  and  provides  additional  instruction 
and  practice  for  students.  Required  of  students 
identified  by  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  as  being  conditionally  qualified  for  placement 
in  calculus  with  supplemental  instruction.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment 
in  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  1 08,  H 1 08  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 1 
4(4,0)  Topics  include  infinite  series,  limits,  dif- 
ferentiation and  techniques  t)f  integration.  Preq: 
MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  109  Co-Calculus  II  1(0,2)  Recitation 
style  course  to  accompany  MTHSC  108.  Rein- 
forces precalculus  and  calculus  topics  covered  in 
MTHSC  108  and  provides  additional  instruction 
and  practice.  Recommendations  are  made  to  stu- 
dents based  on  their  scores  on  a  Calculus  Basic 
Skills  Quiz,  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter. Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  115  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  El- 
ementary School  Teachers  I  3(3,0)  Cooperative 
learning  groups,  manipulatives,  and  concrete  mod- 
els are  used  to  demonstrate  logical  reasoning,  prob- 
lem-solving strategies,  sets  and  their  operations, 
numeration  systems,  properties  and  operations  of 
whole  numbers,  number  theory,  prime  and  com- 
posite numbers,  divisibility,  common  factors  and 
multiples.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early  Childhood, 
and  Special  Education  majors  only.  Preq:  MTHSC 
104  or  satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Math- 
ematics Placement  Test. 

MTHSC  116  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  El- 
ementary School  Teachers  II  3(3,0)  Continua- 
tion of  MTHSC  115.  Manipulatives  and  concrete 
models  are  used  for  properties,  operations,  and 
problem  solving  for  integers,  elementary  fractions, 
rational  numbers,  and  real  numbers.  Selected  top- 
ics in  statistics  and  probability  are  introduced  with 
a  hands-on  approach  to  learning.  Restricted  to  El- 
ementary, Early  Childhood,  and  Special  Educa- 
tion majors.  Preq:  MTHSC  1 15  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

MTHSC  1 1 7  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  I  4(4,0)  Problem-solving  strategies, 
logic,  algebraic  thinking,  sets,  relations,  functions, 
numeration  systems,  whole  numbers,  integers, 
number  theory,  fractions,  decimals,  applications 
of  percent,  real  numbers  with  their  computational 
algorithms  and  properties  are  explored.  The  con- 
tent, according  to  the  state  standards,  is  taught 
with  appropriate  methodology  for  teaching  K-8. 
Open  to  Elementary,  Early  Childhood,  and  Spe- 
cial Education  majors  only.  Preq:  satisfactory  score 
on  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or 
MTHSC  104. 


MTHSC  1 1 H  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  II  4(4,0)  Two  and  (hree-dimeasuiruil 
geometry  including  polygons,  p«)lyhedra,  and  their 
properties;  ct)ngruence.  similarity,  construction, 
C(x>rdinate  plane;  standard  measurement,  area,  sur- 
face area,  volume;  transtormatioas,  symmetries;  ;md 
simple  probability  and  descriptive  statistics  arc  ex- 
plored. Tlie  content,  according  to  the  state  stan- 
dards, taught  with  appropriate  methodology  for 
teaching  K-8.  Open  to  Element.iry,  Early  Child- 
hood, and  Special  Education  majors  only.  Preq: 
MTHSC"  1 17  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  1 19  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methods 
3(3,0)  Topics  normally  include  elementary  logic 
and  methods  of  proof;  sets,  functions,  and  rela- 
tions; graphs  and  trees;  combinatorial  circuits  and 
Boolean  Albegra.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  department. 

MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Math- 
ematics 3(2,2)  Problem-sj)lving  approach  to  learn- 
ing mathematics  is  applied  U)  tt)pics  in  modem  dis- 
crete mathematics.  Typical  selection  of  topics  in- 
cludes logic  and  proof,  sets,  relations,  functions, 
mathematical  induction,  graphs  and  trees,  count- 
ing techniques,  recurrence  equations.  For  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  majors  in  Math- 
ematical Sciences  only  Credit  may  not  be  received 
for  both  MTHSC  1 19  and  1 29.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 
3(3,0)  Survey  course  in  fundamental  statistical 
principles  with  applications.  Topics  include  esti- 
mation, tests  of  hypotheses,  simple  linear  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  analysis  of  count  data,  and 
nonparametric  statistics.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  students  who  have  passed  MTHSC  301, 
302,  309,  or  EX  ST  301.  Pretj:  MTHSC  101. 

MTHSC  206,  H206  Calculus  of  Several  Vari- 
ables 4(4,0)  Topics  include  real  valued  functions 
of  several  variables,  multiple  integration,  differ- 
ential calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables, 
vector  field  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  calculus  t)f  several  variables,  dif- 
ferential calculus  and  optimization  of  several  vari- 
ables, multiple  integrals.  Topics  from  the  manage- 
ment sciences  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  con- 
cepts. May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
passed  MTHSC  206.  Preq:  MTHSC  102,  or  106 
with  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  208,  H208  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Dif- 
ferential Equations  4(4,0)  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  differential  equations  and  their  application 
to  physical  problems.  Topics  include  exact,  series, 
and  numerical  solutions;  solutions  by  means  of 
Laplace  transfonns;  and  st)lutions  of  systems  of  dif- 
ferential equations.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  basic  principles  o(  matrix  alge- 
bra with  applications  to  the  behavioral  and  mana- 
gerial sciences.  Major  areas  of  application  include 
linear  programming,  directed  graphs,  and  game 
theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  101  and  102  or  106. 

MTHSC  216  Geometry  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  3(3,0)  Informal  treatment  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  geometry.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early 
Childhood,  and  Special  Education  majors  only. 
Preq:  MTHSC  1 16  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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MTHSC  231  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  mathematics  of  finance 
and  life  insurance.  Topics  include  compound  inter- 
est, annuities  certain,  mortality  tables,  life  annu- 
ities, net  premiums,  net  level  reserves,  modified  re- 
serves, nonforfeiture  values,  and  dividends. 

MTHSC  250  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 1(1,0)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
mathematical  sciences  disciplines:  applied  math- 
ematics, computing  science,  core  mathematics, 
management  science,  operations  research,  and  sta- 
tistics^  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  301,  H301  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods I  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  elementary 
probability  theory,  discrete  and  continuous  random 
variables,  expected  values,  normal  distribution,  chi- 
square  distribution,  t-distribution,  F-distribution, 
tests  of  hypotheses,  point  and  interval  estimation, 
curve  fitting.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  he  given 
for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302, 
309.  Prcq:  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 

MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  Methodology  for  collecting,  organizing, 
and  interpreting  data.  Topics  include  understand- 
ing variability,  graphical  and  numerical  summari- 
zation of  data,  introductory  probability,  normal  and 
related  distributions,  statistical  inference,  experi- 
mental design,  simple  linear  regression.  Statistical 
microcomputer  software  is  used.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301, 
MTHSC  301,  302,  309.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  308  College  Geometry  3(3,0)  Theorems 
and  concepts  more  advanced  than  those  of  high 
school  geometry.  Treatment  of  the  various  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle,  including  the  notable  points, 
lines,  and  circles  associated  with  it.  Preq:  MTHSC 
106. 

MTHSC  309  Introductory  Business  Statistics 
3(3,0)  Introductory  probability  and  statistics  for 
business  students,  particularly  those  who  will  take 
MOT  310.  Topics  include  descriptive  statistics, 
probability,  expectations,  binomial,  normal,  sam- 
pling distributions,  one  and  two  sample  estima- 
tion and  testing.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301, 
302,  309.  Preq.-  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 

MTHSC  311,  H311  Linear  Algebra  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  algebra  of  matrices,  vector 
spaces,  polynomials,  and  linear  transformations. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Mathematical  Com- 
puting 3(3,0)  Continuing  study  of  mathematical 
computing  using  the  FORTRAN  language.  Em- 
phasis is  on  subroutine  computation  with  appli- 
cations to  problems  in  science  and  engineering. 
Preq:  CP  SC  1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  H382  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Weekly 
seminar  to  prepare  students  in  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program  tor  independent  senior  research.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  semester,  each  student  must  have 
identified  a  research  topic  and  a  faculty  advisor.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  departmental  honors  program. 


MTHSC  400,  H400,  600  Theory  of  Probability 

3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  combinatorial 
theory,  probability  axioms,  random  variables,  ex- 
pected values;  special  discrete  and  continuous  dis- 
tributions, jointly  distributed  random  variables, 
correlation,  conditional  expectation,  law  of  large 
numbers,  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  MTHSC 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  403,  H403,  603  Introduction  to  Sta- 
tistical Theory  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include 
sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estima- 
tion, maximum  likelihood  estimators,  method  of 
moments,  least  squares  estimators,  tests  of  hypoth- 
eses, likelihood  ratio  methods,  regression  and  cor- 
relation analysis,  introduction  to  analysis  of  vari- 
ance. Preq:  MTHSC  400  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  405,  605  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods II  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  simple  lin- 
ear regression,  multiple  regression  and  correlation 
analysis,  one-way  analysis  of  variance,  multiple 
comparison,  multifactor  analysis  of  variance,  ex- 
perimental design.  Computation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  results  are  facilitated  through  use  of  statis- 
tical computer  packages.  Preq:  MTHSC  301. 

MTHSC  406,  606  Sampling  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods 3(3,0)  Probability-based  treatment  of  sam- 
pling methodology.  Theory  and  application  of  es- 
timation techniques  are  treated  using  simple  and 
stratified  random  sampling,  cluster  sampling,  and 
systematic  sampling.  Preq:  MTHSC  302  and  400, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  407,  607  Regression  and  Time  Series 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Theory  and  application  of  the 
regression  and  time  series.  Approaches  to  empiri- 
cal model  building  and  data  analysis  are  treated. 
Computation  and  interpretation  of  results  are  fa- 
cilitated through  the  use  ot  interactive  statistical 
packages.  Preq:  MTHSC  302,  311,  400;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MTHSC  408,  608  Topics  in  Geometry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  topics  in  special  geometries  which 
include  non-Euclidean  space  concepts  such  as  pro- 
jective geometry,  finite  geometries,  and  intuitive 
elementary  topology.  Brief  introduction  to  vector 
geometry.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  410  Number  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  theory  of  integers  and  related  number  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  historical  development,  prin- 
ciple of  mathematical  induction,  divisibility,  primes, 
congniences,  number-theoretic  functions,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  and  diophantine  equa- 
tions. Preq:  MTHSC  108  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  412,  H412,  612  Introduction  to  Mod- 
ern Algebra  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  concepts 
of  algebra.  Topics  include  the  number  system  and 
the  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 
Preq:  MTHSC  311. 

MTHSC  419,  H4 19,  619  Discrete  Mathemati- 
cal Structures  I  3(3,0)  Applies  theoretical  con- 
cepts of  sets,  functions,  binary  relations,  graphs. 
Boolean  algebras,  propositional  logic,  semigroups, 
groups,  homomorphisms,  and  permutation  groups 
to  computer  characteristics  and  design,  words  over 
a  finite  alphabet  and  concatenation,  binary  group 
codes,  and  other  communication  or  computer 
problems.  Preq:  MTHSC  311. 


MTHSC  430  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  11(1,0) 

Problem-solving  seminar  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  examination  on  the  Society  of  Ac- 
tuaries' and  Casualty  Actuarial  Society's  Course  1 
(Mathematical  Foundations  of  Actuarial  Science). 
Preq:  MTHSC  400  or  ct)nsent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  431  Theory  of  Interest  3(3,0)  Compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  theory  of  interest  includ- 
ing from  a  calculus-based  continuous  viewpoint. 
Topics  include  simple  and  compound  interest  and 
discount,  nominal  and  effective  rates,  force  of  in- 
terest, basic  and  general  annuities,  yield  rates, 
amortization  and  sinking  funds,  and  applications 
to  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  432  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  111(1,0) 
Problem-solving  seminar  to  prepare  students  for  the 
examination  on  the  Society  of  Actuaries'  and  Ca- 
sualty Actuarial  Society's  Course  2  (Interest 
Theory,  Economics  and  Finance).  Preq:  ECON 
211,  212,  FIN  306  or  311,  MTHSC  431,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MTHSC  434,  634  Advanced  Engineering  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Ft)urier  series,  Laplace  and  Fou- 
rier transform,  and  numerical  methods  for  solving 
initial  value  and  boundary-value  problems  in  par- 
tial differential  equations  are  developed.  Appli- 
cations to  diffusion  wave  and  Dirichelet  problems 
are  given.  Matrix  methods  and  special  functions 
are  utilized.  Preq:  MTHSC  208. 

MTHSC  435,  H435,  635  Complex  Variables 
3(3,0)  Elementary  functions;  differentiation  and 
integration  of  analytic  functions;  Taylor  and  Lau- 
rent series;  contour  integration  and  residue  the- 
ory; conformal  mapping;  Schwartz-Christoffel 
transformation.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  440,  H440,  640  Linear  Programming 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  linear  programming  cov- 
ering the  simplex  algorithm,  duality,  sensitivity 
analysis,  network  models,  formulation  of  models, 
and  the  use  of  simplex  codes  to  solve,  interpret, 
and  analyze  problems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  31 1,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  441,  H441,  641  Introduction  to  Sto- 
chastic Models  3(3,0)  Introductory  treatment  of 
stochastic  processes,  finite-state  Markov  chains, 
queueing,  dynamic  programming,  Markov  decision 
processes,  reliability,  decision  analysis,  and  simu- 
lation. Both  theory  and  applications  are  stressed. 
Preq:  MTHSC  400. 

MTHSC  450  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Mod- 
els 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  modeling  process  which 
includes  translation  of  practical  problems  into 
mathematical  models,  solution  of  the  mathemati- 
cal models,  and  interpretation  of  the  solution  back 
into  practical  problems.  Examples  are  chosen  from 
the  physical,  biological,  social,  and  management 
sciences.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 10,  MTHSC  208. 

MTHSC  453,  H453,  653  Advanced  Calculus  I 
3(3,0)  Limits,  continuity,  and  differentiation  of 
functions  of  one  and  several  variables,  the  Riemann 
integral,  and  vector  analysis.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  454,  H454,  654  Advanced  Calculus  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  453.  Transfor- 
mations, multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals, infinite  sequences  and  series,  and  improper 
integrals.  Preq:  MTHSC  453. 
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MTUSC  460,  660  Imruduction  to  Nunu-rical 
Analysis  I  3(3,0)  liitroJiittloii  to  rlic  prolik'ii» 
ot  luiiiKTical  ;iii;ily>i>  cmpliasijiiitj  cuinputational 
pri)ccJiiri-s  ami  application.  Topics  inclikk'  soiircos 
ol  vrtoT  and  coiulitionint;,  matrix  mctliojs,  ^ys- 
tciiis  of  linear  cijuations,  nonlinear  equations,  in- 
terpolation and  appri)xiniation  by  splines,  poly- 
nominals,  and  trifjonoinctric  functions,  /'ret/: 
MTI  ISt:  206  or  207  ..nd  560  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  463,  H463,  663  Mathematical  Analy- 
sis I  3(3,0)  Basic  properties  of  the  real  numlxr 
system,  sequences  and  limits;  continuous  functions, 
uniform  continuity  and  converjjence.  Integration, 
differentiation,  functions  of  several  real  variables, 
implicit  funcii*>n  theory,  /'ivi/.  MTI  ISC'  206. 

MTHSC  481  Seminar  in  Mathematics  1-3(1-3,0) 
Attention  is  focused  on  mathematical  areas  in 
which  nonroutine  problems  can  be  posed  with 
comparative  ease.  Emphasis  is  on  independent 
study  and  student  use  of  previously  acquired  math- 
ematical skills.  Open  to  students  only  by  invita- 
tion for  not  more  than  three  hours  credit. 

MTHSC  H482  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Indepen- 
dent research,  conducted  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  for  students 
enrolled  in  departmental  honors  program.  May  be 
repeated  once  fi)r  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  /'ra/. 
MTHSC  H382. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Pro/cssors:  D.  E.  Beasley.  S.  B.  Biggers,  G.  M.  Fadel, 
R.  S.  Figliola,  J.  L.  Gaddi.s,  M.  Grujicic,  I.  Haque, 
Chair;  C.  O.  Huey,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  E.  H.  Law,  D. 
A.  Zumbrunnen;  A.s.sociate  Professors:  P.  F  Joseph,  J. 
H.  Leyiek,  J.  M.  Ochterbeck,  L.  L.  Thompson;  As- 
sisuint  Professors:  E.  M.  Austin,  Y.  Huang,  N.  Jalili,  J. 
R.  Say  lor,  J.  D.  Summers,  C.  Tong,  J.  R.  Wagner,  J. 
D.  Wm)d;  Lecturers:  D.  C".  Moline,  J.  B.  Riester;  Ad- 
junct Professors:  B.  Han,  C.  D.  Rahn,  T.  M.  Tiylor 

M  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  physical  elements  of 
mechanical  engineering  systems.  Problem-solving, 
design,  and  resourceful  application  of  mathematics 
and  general  principles  from  students'  science  courses 
are  emphasized  throughout.  Preq:  MTHSC  108, 
PHYS  122,  E  M  201  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  203  Foundations  of  Thermal  and  Fluid  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  cimtrol  volumes,  con- 
servation laws  of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy. 
Concepts  of  work  and  heat  are  introduced,  includ- 
ing rate  forms.  Properties  of  pure  substances.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221. 

M  E  205  Computer  Analysis  in  Engineering 
2(2,0)  [C.l]  Application  of  undergraduate  math- 
ematics and  basic  engineering  principles  with  an 
emphasis  on  nutnerical  methods  and  the  use  of 
mathematical  software  packages  in  the  solution  of 
engineering  problems.  Problems  are  drawn  from 
dynamics,  vibrations,  kinematics,  thennodynamics, 
heat  transfer,  materials  engineering,  fluid  mechan- 
ics, and  other  engineering  fields.  Preq:  ENCjR  120, 
MTHSC  208  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  PI  lYS 
122,  Mechanical  Engineering  major. 


M  E  221  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 

1(0,3)  Discovery  ol  iiiechanical  engineering  prin- 
ciples and  phenomen.i.  InirtKluction  to  lalxiratory 
■safety  practices,  instrumentation,  calibration  tech- 
niques, (.lata  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Preq:  M  E 
202  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  205  (or  concur- 
rent enrollment),  PHYS  221. 

M  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  0  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  IVpartmeiilal  1  lonors  Program 
with  current  research  activities  in  the  l>epartment 
ot  Mechanical  Engineering.  Faculty  provide  semi- 
nars where  research  interests  are  summarized.  These 
seminars  arc  planned  to  prepare  students  in  cIukis- 
ing  a  research  topic  tor  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  in  departmcnial  honors  progr.im. 

M  E  301  Materials  for  Mechanical  Engineering 
Applications  3(3,0)  Properties  and  selection  of  ma- 
terials of  interest  to  mechanical  engineers.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  interrelations  between  the  microstruc- 
ture,  processing,  and  properties  of  materials.  Preq: 
CH  102,  E  M  304  (ot  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  303  Thermodynamics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
second  law  and  entropy;  applications  to  fixed  mass 
systems  and  control  volumes;  vapor  and  gas  power 
cycles;  mixtures  of  gases;  vapor  psychrometrics; 
combustion  and  the  third  law.  Thermochemical 
eiiuilibrium.  Preq:  M  E  203. 

M  E  304  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Steady  and  tran- 
sient he.it  conduction,  free  aiid  forced  convection, 
radiation,  and  nuilti-imxlc  heat  transfer.  Emphasis 
is  on  analytical  and  numerical  solutions  to  engi- 
neering heat  transfer  problems  with  a  design  orien- 
tation. Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  203. 

M  E  305  Modeling  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Techniques  for  developing  and  ana- 
lyzing physical  and  mathematical  models  of  me- 
chanical and  electromechanical  systems  are  pre- 
sented. Transient  and  frequency  response  are  de- 
termined using  analytical  and  numerical  methods. 
Basic  feedback  systems  are  introduced.  Preq:  E  C  E 
307,  E  M  202,  M  E  202,  205,  MTHSC  208. 

M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  failure  theory,  fatigue  analysis,  and 
energy  methods  for  deflection  analysis.  Integration 
ofthe.se  topics  with  selected  portions  of  mechanics 
of  materials  and  application  of  them  to  the  design 
and  analysis  of  machine  elements.  Preq:  E  M  304. 

M  E  3 1 0  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  heat 
transfer  tor  nonmajors:  properties  of  liquids  and 
gases,  first  and  second  law  analysis,  introduction 
to  cycles  for  power  and  refrigeration,  heat  flow  by 
conduction  and  radiation,  and  convective  heat 
flow  and  heat  exchangers.  Precj;  Junior  standing 
in  an  engineering  curriculum. 

M  E  322  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
2(  1 ,3)  Mechanical  engineering  principles  and  phe- 
nomena are  reinforced  through  student  ci>nducted 
experiments.  Presentation  of  fundamentals  of  in- 
strumentation, calibration  techniques,  data  analy- 
sis, and  report  writing  in  the  context  of  laboratory 
experiments.  Preq:  E  M  304  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment), 320  (or  concurrent  eiiroUment),  M  E  303 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  M  E  22 1 ,  MTHSC  208. 


M  E  323  Mechanical  En|;ineering  Laboratory  III 

2(  1, 3)  Continu.ition..t  ME  522.  Mechaiucal  en- 
gineering principles  and  pheimmena  are  reinlorcrd 
through  student-conducted  ex|X'riments.  Presen- 
tation ot  lund;inient  lis  ot  inMruinentaiion,  cali- 
bratii)!!  techniques,  data  analysis,  and  rei^trt  writ- 
ing in  the  context  of  laK)ratory  experiments  Preq: 
M  E  301  (or concurrent  enrollineiu),  304  (orcon- 
current  enrollment),  305  (or  cimcurreiil  enroll- 
ment), 306  (or  concurrent  eniollineiit),  M  E  322, 
MTHSC  302  or  EX  ST  41 1. 

M  E  400  Senior  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Semin;irs  address 
the  problems  encountered  by  engineering  gradu- 
ates in  professional  practice.  Invited  lecturers  as 
well  as  faculty  provide  the  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. Preq:  All  required  300-level  E  C  E,  E  M. 
and  M  E  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design  3(3,0) 
[0. 1,  W.2|  Project-oriented  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering.  Emphasis  is  i)n  the  role  of  analy- 
sis, synthesis,  and  evaluation  in  design  and  tin  writ- 
ten reporting  of  design  solutions.  Influence  of  ect)- 
nomics  and  optimization,  concurrent  develop- 
ment, integration  of  design  and  manufacturing, 
and  system  creatitm  are  utilized  for  engineering  de- 
sign decisions.  Preq:  M  E  301,  303,  304,  305,  306 
(Concurrent  enrollment  in  i>ne  of  these  courses  is 
permitted  with  departmental  approv.il.) 

ME  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design  3(1,6) 
[0.2,  W.  1]  Creative  application  ot  general  engi- 
neering kni)wledge  in  solving  an  open-ended  de- 
sign problem  provided  by  a  sponsor  typically  ex- 
ternal to  the  University.  Progress  is  evaluated  by  a 
faculty  jury.  Students  present  results  to  the  jury 
and  sponst)r  through  written  reports  and  oral  pre- 
sentations addressing  University  writtenA)ral  ctim- 
petency  goals.  Preq:  M  E  401,  404  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

M  E  404  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Their 
Application  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  asso- 
ciated with  production  processes  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  manufacture  of  products  from  met- 
als, polymers,  ceramics,  and  composites.  Empha- 
sizes the  physical  and  quantitative  aspects  of  pro- 
cessing, the  selection  of  processes  to  create  prixJ- 
ucts,  and  the  identification  of  processes  used  to 
manufacture  existing  puhJucts.  Preq:  M  E  301 ,  303, 
304,305,306,323. 

M  E  405  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery 
I  3(3,0)  Graphical,  analytical,  and  numerical  tech- 
niques are  used  in  the  dynamic  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  machines.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application 
of  these  analysis  techniques  to  planar  linkages.  Preq: 
E  M  202,  504,  M  E  205. 

M  E  407,  607  Applied  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Ap- 
plication oriented  extension  of  M  E  304,  consid- 
ering topics  in  traiisient  conduction,  flow  of  flu- 
ids, energy  exchange  by  radiation,  and  mass  trans- 
fer. Applications  in  heat-exchanger  design  with 
emphasis  t)n  economics  and  variation  ot  operat- 
ing conditions  from  the  design  point.  Preq:  M  E 
304,  consent  of  instructor. 

ME 41 5,  H41 5  Undergraduate  Research  1-3  In- 
dividual research  projects  conducted  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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M  E  416,  616  Control  of  Mechanical  Systems 

3(3,0)  Physical  modeUngand  feedback  principles 
are  presented  for  control  of  mechanical  systems. 
Transient  response,  root  locus,  and  frequency  re- 
sponse principles  are  applied  to  the  control  oi  ba- 
sic mechanical  systems  such  as  electric  motors, 
fluid  tanks,  or  thermal  processes.  PID  control  laws 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  M  E  305. 

M  E  417,  617  Mechatronics  System  Design 
3(3,0)  Mechatronics  integrates  ct)ntrol,  sensors, 
actuators,  and  computers  to  create  a  variety  of  elec- 
tromechanical products.  Includes  concepts  of  de- 
sign, appropriate  dynamic  system  modeling,  analy- 
sis, sensors,  actuating  devices,  and  real  time  mi- 
croprocessor interfacing  and  control.  Case  stud- 
ies, simulation,  and  projects  are  used  to  exemplify 
the  system  design  principles.  Preq:  M  E  305  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

M  E  418  Finite  Element  Analysis  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Design  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the 
finite  element  method.  Introduction  to  solid  mod- 
eling, finite  element  modeling  and  analysis  using 
commercial  codes.  Analysis  strategies  using  finite 
elements.  Applications  to  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow, 
and  structures.  Preq:  E  M  304,  320,  M  E  205,  304, 
or  consent  of  instmctor. 

M  E  420,  620  Energy  Sources  and  Their  Utiliza- 
tion 3(3,0)  Covers  availability  and  use  of  energy 
sources  such  as  fossil  fuels,  solar  (direct  and  indi- 
rect), and  nuclear;  addresses  energy  density  and  con- 
straints to  use  (technical  and  economic)  tor  each 
source.  Preq:  M  E  303,  304. 

M  E  42 1 ,  62 1  Introduction  to  Compressible  Flow 
3(  3,0)  Introductory  concepts  to  ctimpressible  flow; 
methods  of  treating  one-dimensional  gas  dynamics 
including  flow  in  nozzles  and  diffusers,  normal 
shocks,  moving  and  oblique  shocks,  Prandtl-Meyer 
Flow,  Fanno  Flow,  Rayleigh  Flow,  and  reaction  pro- 
pulsion systems.  Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  303. 

M  E  422,  622  Design  of  Gas  Turbines  3(3,0) 
Guiding  principles  in  gas  turbine  cycles  are  re- 
viewed. Turbine  and  compressor  design  procedures 
and  performance  prediction  for  both  axial  and  ra- 
dial flow  machines  are  presented.  Methods  of  de- 
sign of  rotary  heat-exchangers  and  retrofitting  gas 
turbine  for  regenerative  operation  are  presented. 
Design  projects  are  used  to  illustrate  the  proce- 
dures. Preq;  E  M  320. 

M  E  423,  623  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics 
3(3,0)  Basic  theories  of  aerodynamics  are  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  accurately  predicting  the 
aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  which  act  on  a 
vehicle  in  flight.  Preq:  E  M  320. 

M  E  424  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,3)  Continuation  ofME  323.  Mechanical  en- 
gineering principles  and  phenomena  are  reinforced 
throLigh  open-ended,  student  designed  and  con- 
ducted experiments.  Utilization  of  mature  skills 
in  measurement  techniques,  data  analysis,  and 
report  writing.  Preq:  M  E  301,  303,  304,  305,  306, 
323;  M  E  404  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  429,  629  Thermal  Environmental  Control 
3(3,0)  Mechanical  vapor  compression  refrigeration 
cycles,  refrigerants,  thermoelectrical  cooling  sys- 
tems, cryogenics,  thermodynamic  properties  of  air, 
psychometric  charts,  heating  and  cooling  coils,  so- 
lar radiation,  heating  and  cooling  loads,  insulation 
systems.  Precj;  E  M  320,  M  E  303. 


M  E  430,  630  Mechanics  of  Composite  Materials 

3(3,0)  Fundamental  relationships  for  predicting  the 
mechanical  and  thermal  response  of  multi-layered 
materials  and  structures  are  developed.  Mi- 
cromechanical  and  macromechanical  relationships 
are  developed  for  laminated  materials  with  empha- 
sis on  continuous  filament  composites.  The  unique 
nature  of  composites  and  the  advantages  of  design- 
ing with  composites  are  discussed.  Preq:  E  M  304. 

M  E  431  Applied  Fluids  Engineering  3(3,0)  Ap- 
plications-oriented course  in  industrial  fluids  engi- 
neering, primarily  directed  toward  the  analysis  and 
design  of  piping  systems  and  components  for  liquid 
and  gas  flow.  Topics  include  friction  factors,  head 
loss,  flow  capacities,  piping  networks,  flow  measure- 
ment, pumps,  control  valves,  and  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  components.  Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  322. 

M  E  432,  632  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Topics  in  strength  of  materials  not  cov- 
ered in  E  M  504.  Three-dimensional  stress  and 
strain  transformations,  theories  of  failure,  shear 
center,  unsymmetrical  bending,  curved  beams,  and 
energy  methods.  Other  topics  such  as  stress  con- 
centrations and  fatigue  concepts  are  treated  as  time 
permits.  Preq:  E  M  304- 

M  E  440  Materials  for  Aggressive  Environments 
3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  engineering  aspects  of  se- 
lecting materials  for  applications  in  aggressive  en- 
vironments. Various  types  of  materials  degrada- 
tion are  discussed  as  are  methods  for  wastage  pre- 
vention, including  especially  engineering  design 
and  materials  selection  approaches.  Structural 
metallic  alloys  are  emphasized;  however,  techni- 
cally important  ceramics  and  polymers  are  also 
discussed.  Preq:  ME  301,  306. 

M  E  450,  650  Mechanical  Vibrations  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  physical  problems  in  the 
vibration  of  mechanical  systems.  Topics  include 
linear-free  vibrations,  forced  vibrations,  and  damp- 
ing in  single  degree  of  freedom  systems,  transient 
vibrations,  critical  speeds  and  whirling  of  rotat- 
ing shafts,  dynamic  balancing,  and  multi-degree 
of  freedom  systems  with  lumped  parameters.  Preq: 
E  M  202,  304,  MTHSC  208. 

M  E  453,  653  Dynamic  Performance  of  Vehicles 
3(3,0)  Introduces  techniques  for  analyzing  the  dy- 
namic behavior  of  vehicles.  Types  of  vehicles  to  be 
considered  are  chosen  from  aircraft,  surface  ships, 
automobiles  and  trucks,  railway  vehicles,  and  mag- 
netically levitated  vehicles.  Preq:  M  E  205,  305,  or 
ct)nsent  of  instructor. 

M  E  454,  654  Design  of  Machine  Elements  3(3,0) 
Design  of  common  machine  elements  including 
clutches,  brakes,  bearings,  springs,  and  gears.  Op- 
timization techniques  and  numerical  methods  are 
employed  as  appropriate.  Preci:  M  E  306  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

M  E  455,  655  Design  for  Computer- Automated 
Manufacturing  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  product  and 
process  design  for  automated  manufacturing  are 
considered.  Topics  include  product  design  for  auto- 
mated manufacturing,  inspection  and  assembly,  us- 
ing automation,  industrial  robots,  knowledge -based 
systems  and  concepts  of  flexible  product  manufac- 
ture. Preq:  M  E  301,  306,  404  (or  concurrent  en- 
rollment), or  ct)nsent  ot  instructor. 


M  E  (E  C  E)  456,  656  Fundamentals  of  Robotics 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  mechan- 
ics and  control  of  robots,  including  their  applica- 
tion to  advanced  automation.  Topics  include  ro- 
bot geometry,  kinematics,  dynamics,  and  control. 
Planar  machine  structures  are  emphasized,  includ- 
ing methods  using  computer  analysis.  Application 
considerations  include  the  design  and  operation 
of  robot  systems  for  manufacturing  and  telero- 
botics.  Preq:  M  E  305,  416  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment), or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  471,  671  Computer  Aided  Engineering 
Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0)  Students  are  exposed 
to  geometric  and  solid  modeling,  finite  elements, 
optimization,  and  rapid-prototyping.  Students  de- 
sign an  artifact,  represent  it  on  the  computer,  ana- 
lyze it  using  FEA,  then  optimize  before  prototyping 
it.  Emphasizes  the  use  of  computer-based  tools  for 
engineering  design.  The  World  Wide  Web  is  used 
for  reporting.  Preq:  Numerical  methods  and  pro- 
gramming experience  or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  493,  693  Selected  Topics  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 1-6(1-6,0)  Study  of  topics  not  found 
in  other  courses.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Professurs:  S.  S.  Hayasaka,  T  A.  Hughes,  L.  L. 
Larcom,  M.  J.  B.  Paynter,  T  E.  Schwedler,  T  R. 
Scott;  Associate  Professor:  W  Y.  Chen;  Assistant 
Professors:  X.  Jiang,  H.  D.  Kurtz;  Lecturers:  P.  A. 
Mickelsen,  T  R.  Tzeng 

MICRO  100  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Explanation  of  the  roles  of  microorganisms  in 
today's  world  and  the  significance  of  microbes  to 
the  future  of  mankind. 

MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Basic  concepts  of  microbiology,  introduced  through 
classroom  and  laboratory  experiences.  Emphasis  is 
on  practical  applications  in  various  areas  of  impor- 
tance to  man.  Recommended  for  students  not  ma- 
joring in  a  biological  science.  Not  open  to  Micro- 
biology majors.  Preq:  CH  101,  102,  BIOL  103. 

MICRO  305,  605  General  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Morphology,  physiology,  classification,  distribu- 
tion, and  cultivation  of  microorganisms.  Preq:  In- 
troductory biology,  CH  101,  102. 

MICRO  400,  600  Public  Health  Microbiology 
3(3,0)  Epidemiology  of  transmissible  diseases  in- 
cluding pathogenic  characteristics  of  the  infectious 
organism,  modes  of  transmission,  mechanism  of 
infection,  diagnostic  aids,  effective  treatments,  im- 
munizing procedures  and  methods  of  preventing 
infection.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  401,  H401,  601  Advanced  Bacteriology 
4(2,6)  Metabolism,  nutrition,  growth,  and  death 
of  bacteria;  microbiological  assays  and  industrial  fer- 
mentation; emphasis  on  laboratory  procedures  for 
the  identification  of  the  more  common  taxonomic 
groups.  Preq:  CH  201  or  223,  227,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  403,  603  Marine  Microbiology  3(2,3) 
Discussion  of  the  microbes  that  inhabit  the  ma- 
rine environment,  their  peculiar  physiological 
traits,  and  contributions  to  the  ecology  of  oceans. 
Preq:  MICRO  305,  organic  chemistry. 
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MICRO  407.  H407.  607  FikhI  and  Dairy  Micro- 
biology 4(  ^.^)  I'liysual-LlK-miCMl  l.ictor>  limitint: 
Mir\  iv;il  iiinl  t^iDWtliol  niiLri>ort;.U)iMHs>.liiriiii;prii- 
(.I'ssiiiK  iiiul  m.iiHilactiiiiMt:i)l  loin.1  ;iikI  il.iiiy  pnul- 
iiLiN.  StaniliirJ  mctlioil>tori.-nuiiR'r,itinnaiul  iilcii- 
tityiiif;  indicator  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  and  mi- 
crobes producing  food  and  food-borne  illness. 
Starter  cultures,  fungal  toxins,  microbial  cell  in- 
jury and  standards  tor  toi>d  and  dairy  products. 
i'.v./.  B10C:H  505  or  CI  I  201  or  223,  MICRO  505. 

MICRO  410,  H410,  610  Soil  Microbiology 
3(2,3)  Role  of  microorganisms  in  tbe  decomposi- 
tion o\  organic  substances,  transtiirniation  ot  ni- 
trogen and  mineral  substances  in  the  si)il;  interre- 
lationships Ix'tween  higher  plants  and  micriH)rgan- 
isms;  importance  of  microorganisms  in  soil  terril- 
ity.  Prcq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  41 1,  H41 1.  61 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Study  ot  iMthogenic  bacteria,  their 
inorpiiology,  ciiliural  reiiuirements  and  classifica- 
tion; diagnostic  tests,  methods  ot  differentiation, 
and  the  diseases  caused.  Prcq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  412.  H412,  612  Bacterial  Physiology 
4(3.3)  C'onsidcrationot  the  cytoU)gy,  physiology, 
metabolism,  and  genetics  of  bacteria.  Includes 
stuilies  ot  growth  and  death,  reproduction  and 
mutation,  nutrition  and  metabolic  pathways,  regu- 
latory mechanisms,  and  effects  of  environment. 
Prt'cj:  CH  224,  MIC:R0  305,  one  semester  of  bio- 
chemistry, or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  413,  H413, 613  Industrial  Microbiology 
3(2,3)  Microbial  a.spects  ot  large-scale  processes  tor 
the  production  of  fixids,  antibiotics,  enzymes,  fine 
chemicals,  and  beverages.  Topics  include  strain  se- 
lection, culture  maintenance,  biosynthetic  path- 
ways, continuous  cultivation  and  production  of 
single  cell  protein.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  H414,  614  Basic 
Immunology  4(3,3)  Consideration  ot  the  nature, 
production,  and  function  ot  basic  immune  re- 
spon.ses  in  animals.  Procedures  and  mechanisms 
ot  antigen-antibody  and  other  immune  reactions. 
Prcq:  MICRO  305,  organic  chemistry. 

MICRO  415,  H4 15,  615  Microbial  Genetics 
4(3,3)  Cytological  basis  of  bacterial,  fungal,  and 
viral  genetics;  molecular  aspects;  mutations;  mecha- 
nisms of  genetic  transfers;  episomes  and  plasmids; 
and  population  changes.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  CH 
224,  MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  416,  H4 16,  616  Introductory  Virology 
3(3,0)  General  introduction  to  the  field  of  virol- 
ogy, including  animal,  bacterial,  and  plant  viruses. 
Topics  include  nomenclature  and  classification,  bio- 
chemical and  biophysical  characteristics,  mecha- 
nisms ot  replication,  chemotherapy,  and  techniques 
for  isolation,  assay,  and  purification.  Prct};  BIOCH 
30 1 ,  MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  4 1 7.  H4 1 7, 6 1 7  Molecular  Mechanisms 
of  Carcinogenesis  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Changes 
which  occur  at  the  cellular  and  subcellular  levels 
during  transformation  and  aging.  Accumulated 
damage  and  "intrinsic  clock"  theories  of  aging; 
genetic  and  epigenetic  theories  of  carcinogenesis; 
epidemiology  of  cancer;  viral,  radiation-induced, 
and  chemical  carcinogenesis;  the  immune  sy.stem 
and  cancer.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  MICRO  305,  or 
conseiit  of  instructor. 


MICRO  (BIOSC.  CtN)  4IH,  61«  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See 

C.F.N  4 IS. 

MICRO  419.  619  Selected  Topics  in  Molecu- 
lar  Medicine  3(3,0)  Iniroiluction  to  v. irious  ar- 
eas of  molecular  medicine.  Examines  the  latest  re- 
search and  developments  in  molecular  medicine. 
IX'signed  for  students  interested  in  medicine  and 
biomedical  research.  tJraduate  students  may  repeat 
for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits.  Prcq:  BKXlfl  301, 
MICRt^  305,  or  consent  of  instructor 

MICRO  491  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Research  problems  in  various  areas  of 
microbiology  which  introduce  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  the  planning  and  execution  of  research 
experimentation  and  the  presentation  of  research 
tiiulings.  May  be  repeated  with  advisor's  approval. 

MICRO  H491  Honors  Special  Problems  in  Mi- 
crobiology 3(0,9)  Research  problems  in  varimis 
areas  of  microbiology  which  introduce  undergradu- 
ate students  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  re- 
search experimentation  and  the  presentation  of  re- 
search findings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits  with  consent  of  instructor.  Preq:  Mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MILITARY  LEADERSHIP 

/'r()/c',ss(,r:  W.  R.  1  lanson,  Chair:  Aisistani  Profcmnr. 
B.  E.  Oritfin,  M.  11  Mitciiiner,  B.  S,  Moore,  W.  M. 
Parker,  O.J.  Walker 

ML  101  Leadership  Fundamentals  I  2(2,1)  Study 
of  leadership  tocusL-d  ar  the  mdividual  level.  Stu- 
dents learn  effective  comiiiunicating  skills,  ethi- 
cal decision  making,  small  group  management,  and 
mental  and  physical  conditioning.  Skills  are  ap- 
plied in  a  variety  of  challenging  training  events 
during  laboratory,  including  rappelling,  water  sur- 
vival, land  navigation,  and  team  athletics. 

ML  102  Leadership  Fundamentals  II  2(2,1)  C'on- 
tinued  study  of  leadership  focused  at  the  individual 
and  team  levels.  Topics  include  problem  solving, 
critical  thinking,  leadership  styles,  and  group  co- 
hesion. Leadership  laboratory  training  includes 
small  tactics  and  weapons  firing. 

M  L  103  Becoming  a  Leader  3(3,0)  Study  of  ba- 
sic leadership,  covering  leadership  theory  and 
skills,  organizational  systems  to  support  leaders, 
problem  solving,  values  and  ethics,  and  ct>mmu- 
nication  skills.  Includes  lecture,  practical  exercises, 
and  guest  speakers. 

M  L  201  Leadership  Development  I  2(2,1)  Study 
of  leadership  focused  at  the  tc.iiii  level.  Students 
develop  leadership  skills  through  public  speaking, 
managing  small  groups,  and  mentoring  first-year 
.students.  Skills  are  applied  in  a  variety  of  challeng- 
ing training  e\ents  during  leadership  laboratory,  in- 
cluding rappelling,  water  surN'ival,  land  navigation, 
and  team-building  exercises. 

M  L  202  Leadership  Development  II  2(2,1 )  (Con- 
tinued study  of  leadership  at  the  team  and  small 
group  levels.  Focuses  on  moral  leadership,  officer- 
ship,  and  the  Army  ;»s  a  profe.ssitin.  Leadership  lakv 
ratory  training  includes  small  unit  tactics,  airmo- 
bile operations,  and  weapons  firing.  Students  lead 
teams  throughout  the  semester 


M  L  210  L«adcr!>'  Training  Courtic  4(2,6)  Five- 
week  leadership  camp  ci  inducted « m  an  Amiy  post. 
Students'  piy  and  ex(x.-nsc-s  are  pn  ivided  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Environment  is  rigorous  and  fotuscd  on  lead- 
ership development.  No  military'  obligation  us  in- 
curred. (  ^implet  ion  of  this  course  qualifies  students 
tor  entry  into  the  Army  ROTC  Advanced  Course. 

M  L  2 1 1  Cadet  Field  Leadership  Training  I  -6 
Eight-week  program  of  instruction  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  todevelop  leadership 
skills  of  sophomore  students.  Seven  weeks  of  the 
course  are  held  at  West  Point  with  one  week  at 
Fort  Knox,  KY,  for  Mounted  M.ineuver  Training. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Prcq:  M  L  202. 

M  L  301  Advanced  Leadership  I  3(2,2)  Study  of 
leadership  ftKused  on  decision  making,  planning, 
communicating,  and  executing.  Addresses  imiti- 
vational  techniques,  the  role  of  a  leader,  and  per- 
formance assessment.  Provides  students  with  lead- 
ership management  tcuils  and  methodology.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  training,  developing,  and 
mentoring  Basic  Course  students.  Students  apply 
learned  techniques  in  leadership  laboratory.  Prci^. 
ML  202  or  2 10. 

M  L  302  Advanced  Leadership  II  3(2,2)  Qin- 
tinuation  of  leadership  study  focusing  on  collec- 
tive skills  training,  tactics,  and  small  grt)up  instruc- 
tion. Synthesizes  various  components  of  training, 
leadership,  and  team-building  learned  during  the 
Basic  Course  and  M  L  301.  Final  step  in  students' 
progression  prior  to  the  National  Advanced  Lead- 
ership Camp.  Precj:  M  L  301. 

M  L  401  Organizational  Leadership  I  3(2,2)  Cul- 
mination of  leadership  study  in  preparation  for  com- 
missioning as  an  Anny  officer.  Students  continue 
exercising  leadership  and  management  skills  as  se- 
nior cadet  leaders.  Leadership  in.struction  fixuses 
on  ciKirdinating  activities  with  staffs,  communicat- 
ing effectively,  counseling  and  mentoring  suKirdi- 
nates,  training  management  and  ethics.  Prcq:  M  L 
302,  National  Advanced  Leadei>hip  CCamp. 

M  L  402  Organizational  Leadership  II  3(2,2) 
Continuation  of  M  L  401 .  Focuses  on  the  contin- 
ued study  of  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  issues  faced 
by  leaders.  Includes  instruction  in  administrative 
and  logistical  management.  Requires  students  to 
apply  their  knowledge  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  solve  problems  and  improve  the  organi- 
zation. Preq:  M  L401. 

MUSIC 

Professors:  R.  E.  GiH)dstein,  Chair:  L.  U.  H.irder,  I"). 
R.  Rash;  Associate  Professors:  N.  M.  Hosier,  A.  R. 
Levin;  As.sistiint  Professins:  P.  L.  Buyer,  L.  ["hurts,  L. 
L.  Li-Bleuel,  M.J.  Spedc;  Lecturers.  G.  S.  Alewine, 
E.  J.  Austin,  M.  Anderson,  P  G.  Elliott,  J.  B. 
Fankhauser,  T  Hayden,  J.  H.  Merrell,  D.  Owens, 
M.  G.  Rowell,  S.  M.  Sawyer,  H.  R.  Spires,  P.  E. 
Stevenson,  W.  H.  Thomas,  C.  Ulrich,  B,  A. 
Whisler,  W.  H.  Zan.s 

MUSIC  101  Beginning  Class  Piano  I  1(0,2)  Thor- 
ough introduction  to  Kisic  keyKiard  .skills  includ- 
ing soK)  and  en.semble  rej->ertoire,  tixhnique.  applied 
keybo.ird  theor>',  and  [X'rformance.  Applied  music 
fee  is  assessed.  Prcq:  Consent  ot  instnictor 
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MUSIC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  II  1(0,2) 
Continued  work  on  keyboard  skills,  applied  key- 
board theory,  solo  and  ensemble  repertoire,  and 
performance.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  111  Beginning  Class  Guitar  1(0,2)  In- 
troduction to  basic  guitar  skills,  including  finger- 
style  technique,  strumming,  and  song  accompa- 
niment. Students  develop  skills  and  appreciation 
of  the  discipline  through  teacher-led  drills,  en- 
semble playing,  and  the  exploration  of  guitar  his- 
tory, style,  and  the  impact  of  various  players  and 
ciimposers  on  the  medium.  Applied  music  fee  is 
assessed.  Prcq:  Ct)nsent  t)f  instructor. 

MUSIC  121  Beginning  Class  Voice  1(0,2)  In- 
troduction to  basic  vocal  skills,  including  breath- 
ing, tone  production,  diction,  intonation,  and  in- 
terpretation. Includes  solo  and  ensemble  reper- 
toire. In-cla.ss  group  and  individual  performances 
are  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  asses.sed.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  131  Beginning  Instrumental  Class  1(0,2) 
Introduction  to  basic  instrumental  skills  in  a  class 
setting,  including  proper  playing  position,  tone 
production,  intonation,  and  ensemble  playing.  In- 
cludes brief  history  and  usage  of  the  given  instru- 
ments. Different  instrumental  groups  are  taught 
as  separate  course  sections.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  on  other  instru- 
ments. Applied  music  fee  will  be  assessed.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  151  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Individual  study 
in  performance  medium  (piano,  voice,  strings, 
woodwinds,  brass,  percussion,  guitar,  organ,  or  car- 
illon). One  30-minute  lesson  each  week,  for  which 
a  minimum  of  four  hours  practice  is  required.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  approval 
of  differing  performance  media.  Applied  music  fee 
is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor,  based  upon 
a  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  152  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  151.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 151. 

MUSIC  153  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1)  In- 
dividual study  in  vocal  or  instrumental  performance 
(voice,  woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  percu.ssion  or  key- 
boards). One  45-minute  lesson  each  week.  Jury  re- 
quired. May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal approval  of  differing  performance  media.  Ap- 
plied music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq;  Performing  Arts 
major  (Music  Concentration)  and  consent  t)f  in- 
structor, based  upon  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  1 54  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  153.  jury  and  performance 
on  a  recital  are  required.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  departmental  approval  of  differing  perfor- 
mance media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  1 53,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  180  Introduction  to  Music  Technology 
3(2,3)  [C.2]  Introduction  to  music  nt)tation,  se- 
quencing, digital  audio,  sound  reinforcement,  ana- 
log and  digital  recording,  and  other  current  mu- 
sic technologies.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  major  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I  3(2,2)  Terminol- 
ogy and  notation  of  traditional  music  are  re- 
viewed, and  the  techniques  of  sight-singing  and 
melodic  dictation  are  practiced.  Harmonic  prac- 
tices are  studied,  relating  to  the  principal  diatonic 
triads  in  all  inversions.  Preq:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor, based  on  musical  literacy. 

MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II  3(2,2)  Continua- 
tion of  MUSIC  205  with  emphasis  on  diatonic  tri- 
ads and  seventh  chords  in  all  inversions,  non-chord 
tones,  and  basic  elements  of  musical  form.  Prac- 
tice in  sight  singing,  melodic  dictation,  and  har- 
monic dictation  is  included.  Preq:  MUSIC  205. 

MUSIC  210,  H210  Music  Appreciation:  Music 
in  the  Western  World  3(3,0)  Deepens  students' 
appreciation  of  their  musical  heritage  through 
study  of  the  elements  of  the  musical  language  and 
its  development  in  Western  culture. 

MUSIC  251  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  music:  152.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  1 52,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  252  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  251.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SICS 251,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  154.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  on  other  performance  media  with  de- 
partmental approval.  Jury  is  required.  Applied 
music  fee  is  a.ssessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  1 54,  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  25  3.  May  be  repeated  on  other 
performance  media  with  departmental  approval. 
Jury  and  performance  on  a  recital  are  required.  Ap- 
plied music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  253,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  279  Music  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Practical 
work  in  music  on  productions  designed  for  pub- 
lic presentation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sound 
support,  amplification,  and  mixing.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  ft)ur  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  the  Western  art  music 
tradition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Preq:  MUSIC  206,  Performing  Arts  major;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  311  History  of  American  Music  3(3,0) 
Music  in  America  from  1620  to  the  present.  In- 
digenous and  borrowed  influences  are  examined. 

MUSIC  312  History  of  Jazz  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive survey  of  jazz  elements  and  styles.  A  histori- 
cal perspective  from  Dixieland  to  bebop  to  jazz/ 
rock  is  included. 

MUSIC  313  History  of  Rock  and  Roll  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  rock  elements,  styles,  and 
artists.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution  of  rock  and 
roll  including  a  broad  examination  of  musical  in- 
fluences. Course  content  examines  how  rock  and 
roll  both  reflected  and  influenced  social  issues. 

MUSIC  314  World  Music  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
ethnomusicology  and  music  of  the  world's  peoples. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  music  through  culture. 
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MUSIC  317  History  of  Country  Music  3(3,0) 

Chronological  study  of  country  music  origins,  styles, 
and  artists.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evi)lution  of  coun- 
try music  from  a  cultural  expre.ssion  of  the  South 
to  a  commercial  art  form  of  worldwide  appeal. 
MUSIC  32 1  Principles  of  Piano  Performance  I 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  the  principles  of  piano 
performance  focusing  on  how  to  interpret  a  mu- 
sical score,  develop  technical  skills  and  practice 
techniques,  and  use  the  body  correctly  at  the  key- 
board. Preq:  By  audition. 
MUSIC  322  Principles  of  Piano  Performance  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  321.  Preq;  MU- 
SIC 321  or  consent  of  instructor. 
MUSIC  323  Piano  Accompanying  I  1(0,3)' 
Croup  study  in  piano  accompanying.  Focus  on 
sight-reading  and  choral,  vocal,  and  instrumental 
accompanying.  Students  take  group  lessons  and 
accompany  choral  groups  and/or  applied  music 
students.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
MUSIC  325  CU  Carillonneurs  1(0,2)'  Group 
study  in  playing  the  47-bell  University  carillon.  One 
two-hour  meeting  each  week  for  which  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  of  individual  practice  is  required.  Par- 
ticipation in  a  recital  is  required.  Preq:  Musical  key- 
board experience,  consent  of  the  instructor. 
MUSIC  330  Small  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  instrumental, 
vocal  ensemble  members  through  reading  and  re- 
hearsal of  appropriate  music;  public  performances 
are  given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Enrollment  in  simultaneous  sections 
is  allowed.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 
MUSIC  331  Pep  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles:  devoted 
to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  mu- 
sic; public  performances  are  given  in  addition  to 
the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Simultaneous  enroll- 
ment in  multiple  .sections  is  allowed.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  director. 
MUSIC  332  Woodwind  Quintet  1(0,3)'  En- 
sembles: advanced  study  of  woodwind  chamber 
music  media.  One  one-hour  class  meeting  each 
week,  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  en- 
.semble  practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  MUSIC  362. 
MUSIC  333  String  Quartet  1(0,3)' Ensembles: 
advanced  study  of  string  quartet  repertoire.  Two  90- 
minute  meetings  each  week  for  which  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  of  practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audi- 
tion only.  Cureq:  MUSIC  369,  Applied  Music. 
MUSIC  334  Flute  Choir  1  (0,3)'  Ensembles:  study 
of  flute  ensemble  literature.  One  60-minute  meet- 
ing each  week  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
of  practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only. 
MUSIC  336  Percussion  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  En- 
sembles: study  and  performance  of  percussion  en- 
semble literature.  One  two-hour  class  meeting 
each  week,  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of 
individual  practice  is  required.  Cureq:  MUSIC 
331,362,  363,  364,  or  369. 
MUSIC  337  Steel  Drum  Band  1(0,2)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Rehearsals  also  in- 
clude discussions  of  steel  band  history  and  perfor- 
mance practice.  Preq;  Consent  of  director. 
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MUSIC  341  Men's  Breakout  Ensemble  1(0,2)' 
Small  ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappella/|X)pu- 
lar  music  on  an  advanced  level.  Coreq:  MUSIC' 
370  oT  372  or  cunsent  o(  instructDr. 

MUSIC  342  Women's  Breakout  Ensemble  1  (0,2)' 
Small  ensembles:  study  i)t  women's  a  cappclla/popu- 
lar  viKTal  music  on  an  advanced  level.  Enrollment 
is  limited,  and  priority  will  K-  >,'iven  to  students  who 
arc  enrolled  in  a  large  choml  ensemble.  Cora]:  MU- 
SIC 370  or  571  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  343  Men's  Small  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  Small 
ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappella/popular,  bar- 
bershop, and  nt)stalgic  music  on  an  advanced  level. 
dneq:  MUSIC  370  or  372  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

MUSIC  344  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  En- 
sembles: devoted  to  the  musical  training;  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal 
of  appropriate  music;  public  performances  are 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Coreq:  MUSIC  370,  371,  372  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  351  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  252.  May  he  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  a.ssessed.  Precj:  MU- 
SK' 252,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  352  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuatiim 
of  MUSIC  351.  Students  are  required  to  perform 
an  appropriate  solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  approval  of 
differing  performance  media.  Applied  music  fee  is 
assessed.  Preq.  MUSIC  351,  consent  of  instnictor 

MUSIC  353  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  254.  May  be  repeated  on  other 
performance  media  with  departmental  approval. 
Jury  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  254,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  353.  May  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Juried  half-recital  performance  is  re- 
quired. Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 353,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  361  Marching  Band  1  (0,3) 'F  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  musical  training  of  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  mu- 
sic; public  performances  are  given  periodically  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  362  Symphonic  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  363  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  364  Concert  Band  1(0,2)'  Devoted  to 
the  musical  training  of  ensemble  inembers 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 


MUSIC  369  Symphony  Orchestra  1(0,3)'  Mid- 
sized, ci>llege-community  orchestra  devoted  to  per- 
forming works  from  standard  repi-rtoire.  Weekly 
evening  rehearsals  with  one  or  more  performances 
per  semester.  Preq:  C^>nsent  oi  director 

MUSIC  370Clemson  University  Singers  1(0,3)' 
Ensembles:  devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of 
appropriate  music;  public  performances  are  given 
periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsed 
time.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  371  Women's  Glee  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent  of 
director 

MUSIC  372  Men's  Glee  1(0,3)'  Ensembles:  de- 
voted to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent  of 
director. 

MUSIC  373  University  Chorus  1(0,3)'  En- 
sembles: devoted  ti>  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal 
of  appropriate  music;  public  performances  are 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  398  Special  Topics  in  Music  3(3,0)  Con- 
sideration of  select  areas  of  study  in  music  not 
addressed  by  other  music  courses.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  400,  600  Music  in  the  Elementary  Class- 
room 3(3,0)  Familiarizes  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary^ classroom  with  traditional,  Kodaly,  Orff,  and 
Kindermusik  approaches  in  correlating  music  with 
language  arts,  mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

MUSIC  405  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Arranging 
3  ( 2 ,3 )  Advanced  study  of  the  properties  of  instru- 
ments and  voices  and  their  combination  in  vari- 
ous small  and  large  ensembles.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  creation  of  in- 
strumental and  vixral  arrangements.  Preq:  MUSIC 
180,  205,  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

MUSIC  415  Music  History  to  1750  3(3,0)  De- 
velopment of  Western  music  from  antiquity  to 
1 750,  emphasizing  representative  literature  from 
various  styles  and  periods.  Preq:  MUSIC  210, 310, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  416  Music  History  Since  1750  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  315.  Music  from  1750 
to  the  present.  Preq:  MUSIC  210,  310,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  430  Conducting  3(3,0)  Study  of  choral 
and  instrumental  conducting.  Emphasis  is  on 
manual  conducting  techniques,  attitudes,  philoso- 
phies, and  responsibilities  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration, planning,  and  execution  of  artistic  conduct- 
ing. Preq:  MUSIC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  45 1  Applied  Music  1  (0, 1 )  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  352,  guiding  students  in  interpreta- 
tion of  advanced  solo  and  ensemble  literature. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  an  appropriate 
solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  he  repeated  for  credit 
with  departmental  approval  of  differing  perfor- 
mance media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  352  and  consent  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  452  Applied  Music  1  (0, 1  )<.J«)ntinuation 
of  MUSIC"  45 1 .  Students  are  required  to  perform 
an  appropriate  st)lo  in  a  student  recital.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  451  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  453  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  354.  May  be  repeated  on 
other  performance  media  with  departmental  ap- 
proval. Jury  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  Ls  as- 
sessed. Preq:  MUSICS  354,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  454  Applied  Music  (or  Majors  1(0,1) 
C\)ntinuation  of  MUSIC  453.  May  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Juried  full  recital  performance  is  re- 
quired. Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 45  3,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  480,  680  Advanced  Music  Technology 
3(2,2)  In  depth  coverage  of  current,  cutting-edge 
music  technologies,  including,  but  not  limited  tt>, 
recording,  digital  audio,  and  sound  reinforcement. 
Preq:  MUSIC  180  or  consent  of  instnictor 

MUSIC  499,  699  Independent  Studies  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  in- 
terests in  music  study  outside  the  scope  of  exist- 
ing courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

'This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  a  maximum  of  16 
hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree. 

NONPROFIT  LEADERSHIP 

NPL  300  Foundations  in  Nonprofit  Leadership 

2(2,0)  Students  develop  an  understanding  of  his- 
torical and  philosophical  aspects  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  special  skills  needed  to  de- 
velop boards,  recruit  volunteers,  raise  funds,  and 
manage  day-to-day  operations.  Career  develop- 
ment opportunities  are  also  explored. 

NURSING 

Pro/essors:  B.  Holaday,  E.  J.  Lee,  B.  N.  Logan,  R.  H. 
Pruitt,  interim  Director;  P.  A.  Smart;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: M.  Couillard,  B.  J.  Holder,  C.  W  Lee,  N.  K. 
Meehan,  V.  G.  Parker,  S.  W.  Thompson,  J.  L. 
Timms,  M.  A.  Wetsel,  D.  F  Willoughby;  Assistant 
Professors:  C.  L.  Belcher,  R.  L.  Carr,  J.  A.  Eggert,  L. 
M.  Gibson,  L.  A.  Howe;  Lecturers:  P.  A.  Botchway, 
L.  Crew,  K.  Dickey,  J.  S.  Gillespie,  E.  N.  Hatfield, 
E.  R.  Heam,  E.  Swanson.  J.  E.  Ward,  M.  J.  Wohn; 
Visiting  Lecturer:  Y.  Oka 

NURS  140  Computer  Applications  in  Health 
Care  3(3,0)  [C.3]  Introduction  to  the  applica- 
tion of  computers  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Covers  existing  health-care  applications  and  fore- 
casts future  needs.  Multiple  computer  systems  are 
discussed.  Nursing  majors  will  be  given  enriill- 
ment  priority. 

NURS  300  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Topics  1-4 
(1-4,0-9)  Individualized  in-depth  study  in  a  se- 
lected health-care  area;  may  have  a  clinical  com- 
ponent and/or  special  projects.  Open  to  non- 
Nursing  majors.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults  7(3,8)  Incorpi- 
rates  theoretical  and  empirical  knowledge  from 
physical  and  social  sciences.  Uses  critical  think- 
ing to  provide  holistic,  safe,  individualized  nurs- 
ing care  to  adults,  including  health  promotion, 
maintenance,  restoration,  and  health  teaching. 
Preq:  NURS  304,  310,  312,  340.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
NURS  320. 
NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health-Care 
Professionals  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  disease  mecha- 
nisms and  recognition  of  the  manifestations  ot 
these  mechanisms  in  hody  systems.  Discussion  alst) 
includes  pharmacologic  and  mechanical  interven- 
tions commonly  associated  with  specific  di.sease 
processes  and  application  to  patient-care  situa- 
tions. Preq:  BIOSC  223. 
NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing  3(3,0)  Lifespan 
approach  to  examine  psychosocial,  developmen- 
tal, family,  and  cultural  factors  that  influence  in- 
dividuals from  diverse  populations  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  promotion,  maintenance,  and  restora- 
tion of  health.  The  use  of  the  nursing  process, 
critical  thinking,  therapeutic  communication, 
and  psychosocial  nursing  interventions  is  ex- 
plored. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Nursing. 
NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community 
5(4,2)  Bridge  course  tor  RN  students  focusing  on 
nursing  care  of  families  including  childbearing  cli- 
ents, infants,  children,  adolescents,  adults,  and 
older  adults  in  the  context  of  the  community. 
Emphasis  is  on  strategies  to  assist  individuals  in 
achieving  or  maintaining  wellness  in  the  family, 
home,  and  community  environment.  Preq  or 
Coreq;  NURS  313. 
NURS  310  Health  Assessment  3(2,2)  Introduces 
concepts  of  health,  wellness,  and  illness.  Focuses 
on  physical,  psychosocial,  and  cultural  assessment 
for  the  well  adult  client  with  variations  across  the 
lifespan.  Includes  interviewing  techniques.  Preq: 
All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 
NURS  311  Introduction  to  Community  Nurs- 
ing 2(2,0)  Focuses  on  health  promotion  and  ill- 
ness prevention  activities  across  the  lifespan  for 
individuals  and  families  in  the  community.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  is  on  nursing's  role  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  health  as  well  as  the 
identification  and  modification  of  health  risk  fac- 
tors. Preq:  NURS  310,  312,  320.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
NURS  304,  340. 
NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  Interventions 
4(2,4)  Focus  on  therapeutic  nursing  interven- 
tions, including  selected  psychomotor  skills,  com- 
munication skills,  and  teaching/learning.  Preq: 
All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 
NURS  313  Health  Assessment  Through  the 
Lifespan  4(3,2)  Expands  on  RNs'  knowledge  of 
health  assessment.  Focuses  on  physical  and  psy- 
chosocial assessment  for  the  well  client  through- 
out the  lifespan.  Interviewing  techniques  are  in- 
cluded. Preq:  Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 
NURS  3 1 7  Development  of  the  Nursing  Profes- 
sion 3(3,0)  Explores  the  evolution  of  nursing  as  a 
profession,  the  social  and  technological  factors  and 
challenges,  struggles,  and  accomplishments  of  past 
nursing  leaders.  Includes  strategies  for  effecting 
change  based  on  experiences  of  the  past. 


NURS  318  Multidisciplinary  Approach  to  End- 
of-Life  Care  3(3,0)  Integrates  principles  ot  care 
to  increase  comfort  at  the  end  of  life,  presented 
within  a  framework  which  encompasses  the  physi- 
cal, psychosocial,  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  an 
individual.  Coursework  also  includes  ethical  and 
legal  issues  related  to  advance  directives,  reim- 
bursement, and  regulatory  topics.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201,  SOC  201,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
NURS  320,  H320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 
2(2,0)  [W.l]  Application  of  critical  thinking  skills 
in  the  professional  nursing  roles  in  multidisciplin- 
ary approaches  to  health  care.  Analysis  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  modern  nursing.  Exami- 
nation of  issues  of  nursing  care  to  diver.se  popula- 
tions within  context  of  ethical  and  professional 
standards.  Preq:  All  required  non-nursing  courses 
and  electives  or  consent  of  instructor. 
NURS  323  Gerontology  Nursing  2(2,0)  Intro- 
duction of  theories  of  aging.  Focuses  on  complex 
health  care  issues  of  aging  and  chronic  care  in- 
cluding promotion,  maintenance,  and  restoration 
of  health  of  the  elderly.  Scientific  concepts  ad- 
dress physiological,  psychological,  and  sociologi- 
cal issues  of  aging  and  chronic  illness.  Preq:  NURS 
310,  312,  320,  PSYCH  201,  SOC  201.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  NURS  304,  340. 
NURS  330,  H330  Research  in  Nursing  3(3,0) 
[W.l]  Introduction  to  conceptual  frameworks, 
miidels,  and  theories  related  to  nursing.  Analysis 
of  reported  research  in  nursing  and  related  disci- 
plines. Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed 
in  relation  to  nursing  research.  Preq:  NURS  310, 
312,  320  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 
NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing  Inter- 
ventions 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  integration  ot  nurs- 
ing process  with  pharmacotherapeutics,  adminis- 
tration, monitoring,  and  related  client  education. 
Includes  major  drug  classifications,  indications  for 
use,  side  effects,  interactions,  routes  of  administra- 
tion, usual  dosages  and  contraindications.  Preq:  All 
required  nt)n-nursing  courses  and  electives. 
NURS  (PHIL)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy 
in  Nursing  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  influence  of  the 
increasing  application  of  scientific  technology  to 
health-care  delivery  and  concomitant  ethical  i.ssues. 
NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing  5(3,4)  Ap- 
plication of  theories  and  the  nursing  process  to 
identify,  implement,  and  evaluate  nursing  interven- 
tions for  the  care  of  clients  with  psychiatric  disor- 
ders. Preq:  All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 
NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults  5(3,4) 
Focuses  on  the  biological,  psychological,  philo- 
sophical, and  socio-cultural  influences  on  complex 
health  problems  related  to  acute  and  traumatic  con- 
ditions. Emphasizes  the  concepts  of  circulation, 
oxygenation,  homeostasis,  and  compensation  in 
acutely  ill  adults.  Preq:  NURS  401,  411,  412. 
NURS  405,  H405  Leadership  and  Management 
in  Nursing  3(2,2)  [W.l]  Focuses  on  the  role  of 
the  professional  nurse  in  managing  nursing  care. 
Theories  and  research  related  to  leadership,  power, 
managemeiit,  organizations,  regulation,  and  eth- 
ics are  discussed.  Directed  laboratory  experiences 
are  provided.  Preq:  NURS  401,  411,  412,  or  ad- 
mission to  RN/BS  program. 


NURS  406  Issues  in  Professionalism  3(3,0) 

[W.l]  Analysis  of  the  development  of  professional 
nursing.  Consideratit)n  of  educational  issues,  le- 
gal and  economic  issues,  health  policy,  leadership, 
cultural  variations,  and  the  influence  of  values  in 
ethical  decisions  and  nursing  practice.  Preq:  Ail- 
mission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum  3 ( 1 ,4)  I in- 
pact  of  selected  health  issues  and  problems  on  the 
practice  of  nursing  is  considered.  Licensure  prepa- 
ration, techniques  to  maintain  currency  in  the 
field,  and  other  relevant  topics  facing  the  profes- 
sional nurse  are  presented.  Under  preceptor  su- 
pervision, students  observe,  organize,  and  imple- 
ment entry  level  nursing  practice.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  NURS  401,  411,  412.  Corecj; 
NURS  403,  415. 

NURS  411  Nursing  Care  of  Children  5(3,4)  Fo- 
cuses on  child  health  problems  and  health  main- 
tenance. Emphasis  is  on  biological,  pathophysi- 
ological, psychological,  and  socio-cultural  concepts 
related  to  nursing  care  of  children  with  acute,  criti- 
cal, and  chronic  illnesses.  Includes  strategies  for 
alleviation  of  illness,  restoration  of  wellness,  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  health,  growth,  and 
development.  Preq:  All  required  300-level  Nurs- 
ing courses. 

NURS  412  Nursing  Care  of  Women  and  Their 
Families  5(3,4)  Emphasis  is  on  biological,  psycho- 
logical, and  socio-cultural  concepts.  Identification 
of  appropriate  nursing  strategies  that  enhance  in- 
dividual capacity  to  achieve  or  maintain  wellness 
in  the  family,  home,  community,  and  hospital  en- 
vironment. Preq:  All  required  300-level  Nursing 
courses. 

NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing  4(2,4) 
Consideration  of  health  promotion  activities  for 
family  and  community  groups  with  emphasis  on 
community  assessment,  screening,  and  health 
teaching/counseling.  Practice  activities  are  related 
to  health  prt)motion  in  population  groups  and  nurs- 
ing care  ot  homebound  clients.  Laboratory  settings 
include  homes,  .schools,  industries,  and  other  com- 
munity organizations.  Preq:  NURS  401,  41 1,  412, 
or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  H420  Senior  Honors  I  2(2,0)  Students 
develop  a  proposal  for  a  major  thesis,  directed  study 
project,  or  research  project  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  Honors  standing, 
NURS  H3  30. 

NURS  H428  Senior  Honors  II  2(2,0)  Students 
implement  a  proposal  for  a  major  directed  study 
project  or  research  thesis  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  Honors  standing, 
NURS  H405,  H420. 

NURS  485  Nurse  Extern  Practicum  6(0,18) 
Practicum  consisting  of  preceptor-supervised  and 
faculty-led  nursing  clinical  experiences  in  a  re- 
gional health-care  facility.  Preq:  Completion  of 
at  least  one  adult  health  and  one  pathophysiol- 
ogy course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  499  Independent  Study  1-4(1-4,0-9)  In- 
depth  study  in  an  area  of  special  interest  in  Nurs- 
ing. Students  develop  specific  objectives  with  a  fac- 
ulty member  with  expertise  in  the  area  of  interest 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 
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(Sii-  nisi)  tourM's  lisd'ii  iiiuii-r  Aniiiuil iiiul  Vi'd-riiuirv  Si iVtkvs , 

Bi()i/it'mis(r>.  (iTuf  FooJ  SVicna'  ) 
Pro/essors.  J.  A.  Bc-rtraiul.  A.  R.  I^kIIiu-  II,  K.  L. 
Casun,  T.  C.  Jenkins,  M.  E.  Kunkcl,  \\  V.  Maurice; 
Assocwtt'  Profcsurr:  V.  J.  Halcy-Zitlin;  AssisUint  Pro- 
/t's.sor.  M.  n.  ConJrasky;  Lecturer:  R.  M.  Haliena 

NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

Trinciples  i)t  nutricion  including  functions,  diges- 
tion, and  requirements  oi  nutrients;  factors  aftect- 
in}^  food  choices  and  dietary  adequacy;  and  roles  o( 
nutrition  in  physical  fitness  and  health  mainte- 
nance. May  not  he  suhstituted  for  NUTR  401. 

NUTR  2 10  Nutrition  and  Physical  Activity  3(3,0) 
Topics  include  role  of  carKihydrates,  fats,  and  pro- 
teins on  energy  utilization  during  exercise;  alter- 
ing hiKly  composition  and  improving  fitness  with 
diet  and  physical  activity;  imp<irtance  of  fluid  in- 
take on  performance;  effectiveness  of  dietary 
supplements  and  ergogenic  aids;  and  choosing  a 
diet  appropriate  for  individual  physical  activity  lev- 
els. Preq:  BIOL  102  or  equivalent. 

NUTR  401,  H401,  601  Fundamentals  of  Nutri- 
tion 3(3,0)F  Biochemical  and  physiological  fun- 
damentals of  nutrition  applicable  to  domestic  ani- 
mals and  man.  Digestive  processes  and  absorption 
and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins, 
water,  minerals,  and  vitamins  are  considered.  En- 
ergy metabolism  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  digestive  systems  are  discussed.  Preq: 
BIOCH  305,  CH  223,  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

NUTR  420  Selected  Topics  in  Nutrition  1-3(1- 
3,0)  C'omprehensive  study  of  special  topics  in  nu- 
trition not  covered  in  detail  or  contained  in  other 
courses.  Current  developments  in  each  area  are 
stressed.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits,  but  only  if  different  ttipics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructi)r. 

NUTR  421  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  1-4 
(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investigation  in  nu- 
trition. Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  a  research 
proposal,  conducting  the  research,  and  reporting 
the  findings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  424,  624  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  I 
4(3,3)  Principles  of  nutritional  assessment,  edu- 
cation, and  counseling  skills;  development  of  medi- 
cal nutrititm  therapy  for  individuals  with  obesity 
and  eating  disorders,  gastrointestinal  disorders, 
metabolic  and  renal  disorders.  Preq:  BIOSC  223, 
NUTR  45 1 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  425,  H425,  625  Medical  Nutrition 
Therapy  II  4(3,1)  Development  of  medical  nu- 
trition therapy  for  individuals  with  various  disease 
states  including  cardiovascular,  hepatic,  musculosk- 
eletal, and  neoplastic  disorders;  with  consideration 
of  .sociocultural  and  ethnic  aspects  of  food  con- 
sumption and  alternative  nutrition  therapies.  Preq: 
BIOSC  223,  NUTR  424,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  426,  626  Community  Nutrition  3(3,0) 
Study  of  Rindamentals  of  nutrition  care  delivery 
in  community  programs  beginning  with  assessment 
and  problem  identification  and  continuing  through 
the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation 
of  nutrition  inter\ention  programs.  Preq:  NUTR 
45 1  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instmctor. 


NUTR  45 1 ,  H45 1 ,  65 1  Human  Nutrition  3(  3,0) 
E.s,sentials  of  nutrition  and  principle  nutritional  de- 
ficiency conditions.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of 
dietary  intake,  methods  of  determining  nutritional 
status,  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  re- 
cent advances  in  human  nutrition.  Preq:  BIOCI I 
305/306  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  455,  655  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 
3(3,0)  Concepts  of  metabolism  fundamental  to 
understanding  normal  and  therapeutic  nutrition 
are  examined.  Bioenergetics  as  well  as  metabo- 
lism of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  vita- 
mins, and  minerals  as  they  relate  to  nutrition  are 
discussed.  Preq:  NUTR  451  and  BIOCH  305  or 
42  3  or  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Professors:  J.  H.  Marcondes,  R.  L.Thomas,  Chair;  PJ. 
Vergano;  Associate  Professors:  D.  K.  Cook.sey,  R.  M. 
Kimmel;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  P  Batt,  T  G.  Weigel, 
W  S.Whiteside;  Adjunct  Professor:  R.  C.  Cooksey;  Ad- 
junct Associate  Professors:  H.  J.  Park,  J.  J.  Song;  Ad- 
junct /mtructor:  R.  R.  Perdue;  Adjunct  Lecturers;  L.  R. 
Byrne,  R.  J.  Giangiorgi 

PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation  l(l,0)Over- 
view  of  the  various  principles  and  practices  in 
packaging  science,  historical  development,  pack- 
aging as  a  career. 

PKGSC  102  Introduction  to  Packaging  Science 
2(2,0)  Functions  of  a  package;  materials,  pro- 
cesses, and  technology  used  in  package  develop- 
ment; the  relationship  of  packaging  to  the  corpo- 
ration, consumer,  and  society  as  a  whole.  Preq: 
PKGSC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manufac- 
turing 4(3,3)  Detailed  study  t)f  packaging  materi- 
als including  glass,  metal,  metal  foils  and  sheets, 
wood,  paper,  paperboard,  plastics,  composites,  ad- 
hesives,  coatings,  cushioning  media;  their  func- 
tional properties  in  packaging  application;  lami- 
nating and  combining  of  different  packaging  ma- 
terials. Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  204  Container  Systems  (Rigid  and  Flex- 
ible) 3(3,0)  Examination  of  all  the  packages  and 
containers  used  to  develop  systems  to  distribute 
products.  Compatibility  of  product  and  package, 
structural  design,  costs,  and  merchandising  con- 
siderations are  stressed.  Preq:  PKGSC  202,  206  (or 
concurrent  enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Laboratory  1  (0,3 ) 
Laboratory  practice  in  sample  making,  designing 
and  constructing  various  containers.  Preq:  PKGSC 
204  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

PKGSC  368,  H368  Packaging  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  role  of  packaging  in  modern-day  so- 
ciety. Responsibilities  of  the  packager  to  protect 
people  and  the  environment.  Package  guidelines 
recommended  by  ci\'ilian  and  governmental  agen- 
cies. Preq:  PKGSCr  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  401,  601  Packaging  Machinery  3(3,0) 
Systematic  study  of  machinery  used  to  form,  fill, 
seal,  laminate,  combine,  and  print  continuous  and 
automated  packaging  lines  and  auxiliary  material 
handling  equipment,  including  ptinciples  of  ma- 
chine design,  operation,  selectitm,  and  specifica- 
tion. Preq:  PKGSC  204,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


I'KCJSC  404,  H404.  604  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Packages  and  Principles  of  Package  Evalua- 
tion 3(  3,0)  Study  of  the  meckinical  properties  of 
packages,  principles  and  standard  methods 
( ASTM,  TAPPI)  of  determining  these  properties. 
Evaluatit)n  of  functional  properties  of  packages  in- 
cluding shock  and  vibration  isolation  Preq:  PHYS 
207,  PKGSC  204,  orcnsc-m  of  mstn.cior 

PKGSC  (FD  SO  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  FotxJ  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
SeeFDS(:40y. 

PKGSC  416,  616  Application  of  Polymers  in 
Packaging  3(2,3)  Detailed  study  of  polymer 
chemistry  and  polymerization  techm)logy.  Empha- 
sis is  on  polymers  which  are  significant  in  pack- 
aging. Study  includes  polymer  morphology,  the- 
ology, physical  properties,  and  processing  meth- 
ods. Preq:  PKGSC  204,  206;  CH  201  or  223; 
PHYS  207;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  420,  620  Package  Design  and  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Relationship  between  packaging  and 
the  marketing  of  consumer  g(K)ds.  Study  of  the 
various  principles  and  methods  practiced  in  de- 
veloping packages,  methods  used  to  coordinate 
package  development  activities  including  inter- 
facing with  product  development,  manufacturing, 
marketing,  and  purchasing.  Preq:  PHYS  207, 
PKGSC^  404,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  421  Special  Problems  in  Packaging  Sci- 
ence 1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investi- 
gations in  packaging  science  related  to  packag- 
ing materials,  machinery,  design,  and  applications. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  organizing  a  re- 
search proposal,  conducting  research,  and  report- 
ing results.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 5 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  o(  instructor. 

PKGSC  422  Selected  Topics  in  Packaging  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  selected  top- 
ics in  packaging  science  not  covered  in  detail  or 
contained  in  other  courses.  Contemporary  devel- 
opments in  each  area  are  stressed.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  15  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  430,  630  Converting  for  Flexible  Pack- 
aging 3(2,3)  Study  of  materials,  methods,  pro- 
cesses, and  equipment  used  in  converting  web 
materials  for  flexible  packaging.  Laboratory  pro- 
vides hands-on  experience  preparing  and  operat- 
ing pilot-scale  converting  equipment.  Preq: 
PKGSC  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  440,  640  Packaging  for  Distribution 
3(3,0)  L^livery  of  a  packaged  product  from  point 
of  manufacture  to  point  of  sale  often  involves  sev- 
eral shipping  methods,  e.g.,  truck,  rail,  air,  or  ship. 
To  assure  both  product  protection  and  lowest  cost, 
students  must  be  familiar  with  the  fundamentals 
of  distribution  packaging  techni)logy.  Preq;  Se- 
T\ioT  standirig,  consent  of  instructor 

PKGSC  454,  654  Package  Evaluation  Laboratory 
2(0,6)  LaKiratory  experiments  to  determine  pri>p- 
erties  of  packaging  materials  and  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  packages  including  shipping  tests 
(shcKk  and  vibration).  Students  learn  how  to  op- 
erate standard  testing  apparatus  and  become  femil- 
iar  with  industry-recognized  test  methtxis  and  stan- 
dards. Preq:  PKGSC  404  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PKGSC  464,  H464,  664  Food  Packaging  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Characteristics  and  application  of 
various  materials  and  systems  used  in  the  packag- 
ing of  foods.  Engineering  properties  of  the  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  to  measure  properties  are 
emphasized.  Consideration  is  given  to  packaging 
systems  for  specific  food  applications.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PKGSC  466,  666  Food  Packaging  Systems  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,3)  Laboratory  and  field  exercises  on 
food  packaging  operations  and  packaging  mate- 
rials. Methods  to  evaluate  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  packaging  materials  are  empha- 
sized. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  471,  671  Wood  and  Paper  Packaging 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  use  of  wood  and  paper 
in  packaging.  Covers  characterization  of  raw  ma- 
terials, basic  conversion  processes,  and  the  use  of 
converted  products  in  packaging.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  relationship  between  structure,  processing, 
and  properties.  Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  L.  R.  Allen,  S.J.  Backman,  R.  H.  Becker, 
G.  W.  Burnett,  L.  W.  Gahan,  W.  E.  Hammitt,  G.  E. 
Howard,  A.  E.  James,  E  A.  McGuire,  R.W.  McLellan, 
Chair;  J.  R.  Pope,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  H.J.  Grove, 
J.  M.  McDonald,  M.  K.  McLellan,  T.  D.  Potts,  C.  R. 
White,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  K.  E  Backman,  R.  D. 
Bixler,  W.  C.  Norman;  Lecturer:  B.  W.  Stevens 

PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure  3(3,0)  Introduces 
recreation  professions  and  organizations:  govern- 
ment, voluntary,  and  commercial.  Overviews  pro- 
fessional preparation.  Outlines  development  of 
man's  uses  of  leisure  and  evolution  of  recreation, 
city  parks,  natural  resources  conservation,  and 
preservation  movements  as  philosophical  forces 
affecting  leisure  services.  Restricted  to  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management  majors. 

PRTM  201,  H201  The  Recreation/Leisure  En- 
vironment 3(3,0)  Discusses  the  development 
characteristics  of  built  and  natural  environmen- 
tal resource  settings  for  recreation,  tourism  de- 
velopment, and  community  expression.  Examines 
human/environment  interactions  during  leisure, 
including  the  impact  of  the  recreation  environ- 
ment on  people  and  the  impact  of  people  on  the 
recreation  environment.  Surveys  public  agencies 
and  private  interests  in  these  settings. 

PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning  3(3,0) 
Principles  and  methods  of  program  development. 
Time  and  facility  utilization  for  sports  activities, 
social  functions,  arts  and  crafts,  outdoor  activi- 
ties, hobbies  or  special-interest  groups,  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  cultural  and  performing  arts  are  pur- 
sued. Preq:  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  206  Practicum  I  1  (0,3)  Students  conduct  a 
recreation  program  in  a  supervised  setting.  A  mini- 
mum of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved 
by  the  University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  207  Practicum  II  1(0,3)  Continuation  of 
PRTM  206.  Experience  in  a  leisure  situation  dif- 
ferent from  the  PRTM  206  exposure.  A  minimum 


of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved  by  the 
University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 
Microcomputers  3(1,4)  [C.3]  Basic  competen- 
cies in  and  professional  applications  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas  are  realized:  GUI,  word  processing, 
databases,  spreadsheets,  graphics,  and  electronic 
communication.  Legal  and  ethical  issues  of  com- 
puter use  and  information  access  and  exchange 
are  also  presented.  Majors  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  or  Forest  Resources  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority. 

PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  3(3,0) 
Introduces  students  to  the  leisure  patterns  and 
constraints  of  diverse  constituents,  including 
members  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  people 
of  diverse  socio-economic  status,  women,  older 
adults,  people  with  disabilities,  and  people  with 
alternative  lifestyles.  Preq:  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  241  Introduction  to  Community  Recre- 
ation Management  3(3,0)  Community  recreation 
is  examined  conceptually  to  include  the  history 
and  structure  of  public  and  private  non-profit  rec- 
reation agencies  with  an  emphasis  on  programs 
and  services,  career  opportunities,  funding  mecha- 
nisms, the  role  of  government,  and  current  trends 
and  issues  impacting  the  delivery  of  services.  Preq: 
PRTM  101. 

PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  sport  management,  career  opportunities  in 
sport  management,  and  the  necessary  competen- 
cies for  the  different  career  fields. 

PRTM  270,  H270  Introduction  to  Recreation 
Resources  Management  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of 
recreation  resources  management  are  presented 
to  include  the  framework  of  management,  man- 
agement of  specific  resources,  management  of  visi- 
tors, and  management  of  services. 

PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing ot  the  golf  industry,  career  opportunities  in 
professional  golf  management,  and  specific  intro- 
ductory competencies  utilized  within  the  field. 
Preq:  Professional  Golf  Management  concentra- 
tion and  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  301  Recreation  and  Society  3(3,0)  Inves- 
tigation of  the  role  of  recreation  in  a  technological 
and  work-oriented  society.  Particular  emphasis  is 
on  recreation  behavior,  resources,  and  program- 
ming in  public  and  private  organizations  which 
serve  the  public  wants.  Not  open  to  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  majors;  may  not 
be  substituted  or  otherwise  used  to  meet  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  area  require- 
ments. Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  304  Challenge  Course  Facilitation  3(2,2) 
Develops  knowledge  and  skill  in  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  evaluating  group  performance  in  an  ad- 
venture challenge  course  environment;  emphasis 
is  placed  on  low  and  high  ropes  elements,  process- 
ing, assessment,  safety,  and  course  management. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 


PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Management  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

3(3,0)  Provisions  of  safe  services,  facilities,  and 
activities  in  the  parks,  recreation,  and  tourism  do- 
main are  studied  through  the  application  of  ger- 
mane concepts  from  the  areas  of  safety,  risk  man- 
agement, and  liability.  Preq:  PRTM  321,  Junior 
standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  307  Facility  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  recreation  facility  plan- 
ning and  operations  processes.  Design,  planning, 
financing,  construction,  budgeting,  personnel,  op- 
erating policies  and  procedures,  maintenance,  and 
equipment  considerations  are  covered. 

PRTM  308,  H308  Leadership  and  Group  Pro- 
cesses in  Recreation  3(3,0)  Leadership  is  ana- 
lyzed through  experience-based  learning.  Various 
styles  of  leadership  and  communication  and  their 
probable  consequences  are  examined.  Techniques 
for  planning  large  and  small  group  meetings  are 
considered.  Examination  is  made  of  literature  in 
the  field  of  leadership  and  group  processes.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  3(3,0)  Studies  social  psy- 
chological concepts  concerning  leisure  behavior 
in  various  park,  recreation,  and  tourism  settings. 
Students  learn  to  apply  those  theories  and  behav- 
ioral concepts  required  to  understand  and  man- 
age leisure  activities  and  environments.  Preq: 
PRTM  101;  PSYCH  201  or  SOC  201;  2,0  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  3 1 1 ,  H3 1 1  Therapeutic  Recreation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  profession  of  therapeutic  rec- 
reation by  analyzing  the  history,  philosophy,  con- 
cepts, roles,  and  functions  involved  in  the  thera- 
peutic recreation  services.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  314  Therapeutic  Recreation  Interventions 

I  1(0,3)  Experiential  examination  of  program  in- 
terventions used  with  mental  health,  chemically 
dependent,  and  related  populations.  Preq:  PRTM 
101,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  315  Therapeutic  Recreation  Interventions 

II  1(0,3)  Experiential  examination  of  program 
interventions  used  with  physically  disabled  and 
other  populations.  Preq:  PRTM  314,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives  3(2,2)  Examina- 
tion and  development  of  initiative  modalities  used 
by  therapeutic  recreators  to  teach  teamwork,  prob- 
lem solving  communication,  goal  setting,  leader- 
ship and  personal  interaction  to  diverse  popula- 
tions in  a  variety  of  settings.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  318  Leisure  Lifestyle  Management  3(3,0) 
Examines  principles  and  techniques  applicable  to 
guiding  disabled  as  well  as  nondisabled  individu- 
als in  an  exploration  of  leisure  needs,  baniers,  con- 
sequences, and  accessibility.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  320,  H320  Recreation  Policymaking 
3(3,0)  Staictures  and  processes  for  public  park  and/ 
or  recreation  policy  formation  in  the  United  States. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 
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PRTM  321,  H321  Recreation  Administration 

3(3,0)  Analysis  i)t  tlu'  inii-rniil  i)rK;iiii:.ituii>  ol  a 
recreation  Jepartment  Je.iliny  with  tiiLinces  iinJ 
accounting,  records  .iik!  reporis,  piihliciiy  and 
public  relations,  state  and  Icvleral  let^islatum,  staff 
or^ani2ation,  coordination  of  coinnuinity  re- 
sources. Preq:  PRTM  308,  Junii>r  standing,  2.0  cu- 
mulative jirade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  3  iO,  H  i  iO  Visitor  Services  and  Interpre- 
tation 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  the  art  of  environmental  interpreta- 
tion. Comprehensive  survey  oi  interj^rctivc  theory 
as  it  applies  to  the  recreation  ani.1  parks  practitio- 
ner and  the  varying  settings  within  the  profession. 
Pii'cj.  2.0  cumulative  grade-ix)int  ratio. 

PRTM  342,  H342  Introduction  to  Tourism 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  travel  and  tourism  in  the  United 
States  with  tocus  on  terminology,  demographics, 
financial  significance,  and  trends.  Preq:  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Spatial  patterns  of  national  and  interna- 
tional leisure  travel  destinations  are  explored  and 
analyzed  regarding  their  tourism  attractiveness. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  principles  of  match- 
ing tourism  markets  and  supply.  Students  exam- 
ine the  strategies  used  in  developing  markets. 
Preq;  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  349  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites  1(0,3)  On- 
site  study  of  various  exemplary  components  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  in  the  Southeast. 
There  are  additional  costs  to  students  to  cover 
travel.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM 
?42,  Junii>r  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  352  Camp  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion 3(2,3)  Surveys  the  development  and  trends 
of  camping  in  America.  Considers  programming 
for  the  operations  of  agency  and  private  camps. 
Enables  students  to  master  the  techniques  of  group 
living.  Laboratory  offers  practical  experience  in 
camp  craft  including  trips  and  t)utdoor  cooking. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  390  Independent  Study  in  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  1-3(1-3,0) 
C'omprehensive  studies  M\d  investigation  of  spe- 
cial topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis 
is  on  field  studies,  community  service,  and  inde- 
pendent readings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  391  Selected  Topics  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  2-3(2-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  developing  trends  in  parks,  rec- 
reation, and  tourism  that  warrant  timely  study. 
May  be  repeated  twice  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Pieq: 
Junior  standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park 
Planning  3(3,0)  Basic  recreation  and  park  plan- 
ning principles,  processes,  and  trends  in  area  and 
facility  development  combine  to  form  the  basis 
for  formulation  of  a  relevant  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning. Preq:  Senit>r  standing,  2.0 cumulative  gnide- 
poinr  ratio. 


PR  IM  404  Field  Training  11(1 ,0)Preparation  for 
tield  ir.iining  experience  including  topics  such  ils 
resume  development,  interviewing  techniques, 
internship  agency  select it)ns,  and  responsibilities 
ot  the  student,  department,  and  agency.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM  206.  207  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
poinl  ratio,  consent  ot  instructor 

PRTM  405  Field  Training  II  6(0,18)  Minimum 
ten  weeks  (400  hours)  ot  uninterrupted,  supervised 
work  in  a  park,  recreation,  or  tourism  management 
agency.  Under  agency  supervision,  students  ob- 
serve, organize,  and  implement  activities,  events, 
and  programs.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
PRTM  206,  207,  404;  Senior  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor 

PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  principal  methods  of  rec- 
reation research,  the  application  of  descriptive  sta- 
tistics to  recreation  research,  and  the  development 
of  a  research  proposal.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  410,  H410  Methods  of  Recreation  Re- 
search II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PRTM  409;  in- 
cludes supervised  execution  and  reporting  of  re- 
sults of  research  proposal  developed  in  PRTM  409 
and  the  application  of  inferential  statistics  to  re- 
search. Preq:  PRTM  409,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  412,  H412,  612  Therapeutic  Recreation 
and  Mental  Health  3(3,0)  Therapeutic  recre- 
ation services  in  mental  health  clinics,  institu- 
tions, and  outdoor  settings.  Review  of  disorders 
and  current  modes  of  treatment  as  they  relate  to 
therapeutic  recreation.  Preq:  PRTM  311,  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  413,  613  Recreation  Therapy  in  Physical 
Rehabilitation  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  poten- 
tial psychological,  physical,  and  sociological  im- 
plications of  disability  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  planning  and  directing  of  therapeutic  recre- 
ation services.  Preq:  PRTM  311,  three  credit  hours 
of  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  (ED  SP)  414,  614  Recreation  and  Lei- 
sure for  Special  Populations  3(3,0)  Provides  class 
participants  with  practical  experience  in  design- 
ing recreation  and  leisure  activities  for  special 
populations  (e.g.,  haiidicapped,  elderly).  Preq:  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  416  Leisure  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  role  of  leisure  services  in  later  life,  the  needs 
of  community-based  and  institutionalized  elderly, 
and  the  development  of  service-delivery  systems 
to  meet  those  needs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  4 1 7  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  I 
4(3,2)  Examination  o(  models,  principles,  and 
procedures  applicable  to  comprehensive  program 
planning,  specific  program  plans,  individualized 
care  plans,  activity  analysis,  documentation,  and 
evaluatiim.  Preq:  PRTM  311  orcorvsent  of  instruc- 
tor, three  credit  hours  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 


PRIM  41M  Therapeutic  Recreation  ProcckhCft  II 

4(  3,2)  I'.x.iiiiin.ilionot  theories  audi  one  epts  ih;it 
guide  therapeutic  recreation  inlervciilions,  in- 
cluding knowledge  and  use  ol  comiiiuniialion 
skills,  therapeutic  relationships,  couiiM;ling  theo- 
ries, and  gr»)up  processing  techniques.  Preq: 
PRTM  311  and  417  orcoasent  of  instructor,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  420  Therapeutic  Rtxreation  Trend*  and 
Issues  3(3,0)  Adv.inced  principles  .ind  practices 
ol  therapeutic  recreation,  including  phikisophy, 
ethics,  professional  development,  standards  o(  prac- 
tice, certification,  recreation  inclusion,  and  mar- 
keting services.  Preq:  PRTM  416,  4IM  or  consent 
of  instructor,  2.0  cumulative  grade-(soint  ratio. 

PRTM  42 1 ,  H42 1 ,  62 1  Recreation  Financial  Re- 
st)urces  Management  3(  3,0)  Analysis  ot  recre.ition 
financial  resources  management.  IX-als  with  rev- 
enue stnirces  and  their  allocation.  Preq:  PRTM  M I , 
Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  andTouri>in 
Management;  2.0  cumulative  grade-|xiint  ratio. 

PRTM  (GEOG)  430,  630  World  Geography  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  Major  in- 
ternational patterns  in  the  provision  and  use  of  ur- 
ban and  rural  parks  and  recreation  4ire  examined. 
Preq;  2.0  cumulative  grade-p4)int  ratii). 

PRTM  431,  631  Methods  of  Environmental  In- 
terpretation 3(2,3)  Practice  and  instruction  in 
the  use  of  equipment  and  methods  available  to 
the  interpreter  in  public  contact  work.  Coaching 
in  presentation  and  evaluation  t)f  live  prognims 
and  in  design,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  me- 
diated programs  is  the  major  emphasis.  Progr.ims 
are  delivered  to  public  audiences  in  the  Clemson 
area.  Preq;  PRTM  330;  Senior  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  441,  641  Commercial  Recreation  3(3,0) 
Ct)mponents  of  offering  leisure  services  and  pnxl- 
ucts  to  the  public  by  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  443,  643  Resorts  in  National  and  Interna- 
tional Tourism  3(3,0)  A  variety  ot  resort  types 
are  studied  w  ith  respect  to  their  development,  or- 
ganization, visitor  characteri-stics,  and  environmen- 
tal consequences.  A  case-study  approach  is  used. 
Preq;  2.0  cumulative  grade-(X)int  ratio. 

PRTM  444,  644  Tour  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Provides  the  opportunity  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  touring,  with  emphasis  on  packaged 
and  group  tours  and  how  tours  i>f  different  types 
and  .scale  are  planned,  organized,  marketed,  and 
operated.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumulative  gniJe- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  445,  645  Conference/Convention  Plan- 
ning and  Management  3(3,0)  Provides  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  pri)blems  of  and  so- 
lutions to  conference  and  convention  planning 
and  management  from  both  the  sponsoring 
organization's  and  facility  manager's  per.Npcc lives. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  446,  646  Community  Tourism  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Provides  a  community-based  pc-rs|X'C- 
tive  ol  organizational,  planning,  de\'elopment,  and 
operational  needs  tor  a  successful  tourism  economy 
at  the  IcKal  level.  Preq;  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-pi>int  ratio,  consent  ot  instructor. 
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PRTM  447,  647  Perspectives  on  International 
Travel  3(3,0)  Using  the  United  States  as  a  desti- 
nation, international  travel  patterns  and  major 
attractions  are  presented.  Factors  which  restrain 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  452,  652  Campus  Recreation  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  basic  components  required  for  administra- 
tion of  successful  college  union  and  intramural- 
recreation  sport  programs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  453  Sports  Information  and  Event  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  techniques, 
tools,  and  procedures  associated  with  sports  in- 
formation and  event  management  activities.  Fo- 
cu.ses  on  the  application  of  sports  information  and 
event  management  activities  building  upon 
knowledge  from  personal  interviews,  selected 
readings,  event  management  brochures  and  field 
experience.  Preq:  PRTM  254,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  ot  instructor. 

PRTM  454  Trends  in  Sport  Management  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  trends  in  the  sport  management 
area  that  allows  PRTM  majors  to  obtain  an  up- 
dated knowledge  base  of  the  field.  Students  are 
able  to  relate  their  academic  studies  to  the  cur- 
rent trends,  problems,  and  management  strate- 
gies confronting  and  being  used  within  the  sport 
management  industry.  Preq:  PRTM  254,  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  474,  H474  Advanced  Recreation  Re- 
sources Management  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in 
recreation  resource  management  focusing  on 
management  strategies  and  techniques  for  ad- 
dressing common  resource  and  social  problems  in 
recreation  resource  management.  Case  studies  and 
problem  analysis  are  emphasized.  Preq:  Senior 
standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Management  and  Opera- 
tions 3(0,9)  Focuses  on  activities  related  to  mer- 
chandising, purchasing  and  selling,  inventory  man- 
agement, vendor  selection,  pricing  strategies,  strat- 
egies for  monitoring  sales  and  inventory  related  to 
financial  control  and  customer  service.  Studerits 
are  exposed  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  golf  profes- 
sional at  a  full-service  golf  club  facility.  Preq:  Con- 
current enrollment  CO-OP  104,  105. 

PRTM  490  Senior  Independent  Study  l-3(  1-3,0) 
In  cooperation  with  and  under  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  develop  and  execute  a 
field  study  or  community  project.  May  be  repeated 
twice  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Se- 
nior standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PERFORMING  ARTS 

Prufesiurs:  R.  E.  Goodstein,  Chair;  C.  S.  M.  Egan, 
L.  U.  Harder,  D.  J.  Hartmann,  D.  R.  Rash,  R.  C. 
Sawyer;  Associate  Professors:  N.  M.  Hosier,  A.  R. 
Levin;  As.sistaTit  Professors:  P.  L.  Buyer,  H.  Currie, 
L.  Dzuris,  K.  Johnson,  L.  L.  Li-Bleuel,  M.  J.  Spede; 
Lecturers:  G.  S.  Alewine,  M.  T.  Anderson,  E.  J. 
Austin,  C.  A.  Collins,  P.  G.  Elliott,  J.  B.  Fankhauser, 
T  Hayden,  J.  H.  Merrell,  D.  Owens,  M.  G.  Rowell, 
S.  M.  Sawyer,  H.  R.  Spires,  D.  E.  Stevenson,  W.  H. 
Thomas,  C.  Ulrich,  B.  A.  Whisler,  W.  H.  Zaros 


P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts  3(2,3) 
Overview  of  performing  arts  including  perfor- 
mance, careers,  technology,  production,  manage- 
ment, community  outreach,  safety,  sales,  and  mar- 
keting. Preq:  Performing  Arts  major. 

PA  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I  1(0,3)  Study  of 
selected  performing  arts  topics.  Includes  seminars 
and  mastercla.s,ses  with  faculty  and  visiting  artists 
and  concert  and  theatre  attendance  and  evalua- 
tion. Emphasis  is  placed  on  written  communica- 
tion skills.  Preq:  PA  101,  Sophomore  standing. 

P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory  1  (0,3)  Prac- 
tical work  on  perfomiing  arts  presentations  includ- 
ing backstage  technical  work,  multimedia  support, 
and  arts  management.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  credits.  Preq:  P  A  101. 

P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II  1(0,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  P  A  201  with  added  focus  on  critical 
and  ethical  analysis  of  performing  arts.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  oral  communication  skills.  Prc'cj:  P  A  201 , 
Junior  standing. 

P  A  399  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Provides  perform- 
ing Arts  majors  an  opportunity  to  apply  technical, 
managerial,  and  artistic  concepts  in  a  performing 
arts  environment  through  preplanned,  preap- 
proved,  faculty-supervised  internships.  Minimum 
of  45  hours  of  work  per  credit  hour  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  P  A  279  and  consent  of  In- 
ternship Program  Coordinator. 

P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research  1(0,3)  Perform- 
ing Arts  students  research  a  substantial  project 
for  the  community.  Interdisciplinary  performing 
arts  group  generates  a  proposal  for  P  A  402.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq: 
PA  301,  Senior  standing. 

P  A  402  Senior  Project  3(0,9)  Capstone  course  for 
Performing  Arts  majors.  Preparation,  execution, 
and  assessment  of  a  substantial  group  perfonning 
arts  project  for  the  community.  Students,  with  fac- 
ulty guidance,  manage  all  a,spects  of  the  project. 
Preq:  P  A  401  with  a  B  or  better,  Senior  standing. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professes:  W.  A.  Maker,  Chair;  T.  G.  May,  S.  Sil- 
vers; Associate  Professors:  T.  J.  Oberdan,  S.  A.  Satris, 
K.  C.  Smith,  D.  E.  Wueste;  Assistarit  Professor:  C. 
B.  Starkey;  Lecturers;  D.  L.  Stegall,  W.  S.  Watson 

PHIL  101,  HlOl  Introduction  to  Philosophic 
Problems  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  representative 
philosophical  questions  which  arise  from  human 
thought  and  action.  Characteristic  topics  are  val- 
ues, knowledge,  human  nature,  and  society. 

PHIL  102,  H102  Introduction  to  Logic  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  methods  of  evaluating  arguments. 
Simple  valid  argument  fonns  are  given  which  can 
be  joined  together  to  produce  the  logical  form  of 
virtually  any  argument.  Informal  fallacies  may  also 
be  considered. 

PHIL  103,  H103  Introduction  to  Ethics  3(3,0) 
Philosophical  consideration  ot  the  nattire  ot  eth- 
ics, basic  ethical  issues,  and  problems  and  modes 
of  ethical  reasoning. 


PHIL  105  Introductory  Seminar  in  the  Big  Ques- 
tions 3(3,0)  Introductory  seminar  dealing  with  a 
single  important  philosophical  question  ("Who  are 
we?"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  life.'"  "Are  we  free 
or  determined?"  etc.).  Question  is  pursued  through- 
out the  seinester  with  active  student  involveuu  i  ii 
Questions  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

PHIL  201  Responsibilities  in  Leadership  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  the  responsibilities  leaders  have 
to  those  who  are  being  led,  to  those  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  leading,  to  those  affected  by  lead- 
ership decisions  and  actions.  Focuses  on  the  reli- 
tionship  between  responsibility  and  authority  and 
the  role  ot  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  leadership. 

PHIL  225  Art  and  Logic  of  Scientific  Reasoning 
3(3,0)  Examines  applications  and  misapplications 
ot  inductive  reasoning  and  causal  inference  in 
scientific  explanation  and  everyday  discourse. 
Topics  include  correlation  and  confirmation, 
natural  laws,  natural  kinds,  scientific  explanation, 
causal  inference,  and  experimental  methods. 

PHIL  303  Philosophy  of  Religion  3(3,0)  Criti- 
cal consideration  of  the  meaning  and  justifica- 
tion of  religious  beliefs.  Representative  topics  are 
the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  religious  knowl- 
edge, religious  language,  the  problem  of  evil. 

PHIL  304  Moral  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  of 
moral  problems,  their  origin  in  conflicts  between 
duty  and  desire,  and  alternative  solutions  proposed 
by  classical  and  contemporary  writers. 

PHIL  (CHIN)  312  Philosophy  in  Ancient  China 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy 
from  fifth  century  B.C.E.,  including  Confucianism, 
Daoism,  Moism,  legalism.  Buddhism,  Neo-Daoism, 
and  Neo-Confucianism.  Examination  of  Chinese 
philosophers'  views  and  arguments  on  questions  of 
life  and  death,  history  and  society,  education  and 
personal  cultivation.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  foreign  language  requirements. 

PHIL  (CHIN)  3 1 3  Philosophy  in  Modern  China 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  histt)ry  of  Chine.se  philoso- 
phy from  the  19'*'  century  to  the  present  includ- 
ing Neo-Confucianism,  Conservatisin,  Liberal- 
ism, Nationalism,  and  Chinese  Marxism.  Exann- 
nation  of  the  conflict  and  fate  of  traditional  and 
modern  values  in  China.  All  readings  and  discus- 
sions are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  foreign  language  requirements. 

PHIL  314  Comparative  Topics  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  u(  issues  and 
areas  of  overlapping  concern  to  Eastern  and  West- 
em  philosophical  traditions  (e.g.,  ontology,  ethics) 
with  emphasis  on  both  contrasts  and  convergences 
in  philosophical  approaches.  Topics  may  vary. 

PHIL  315  Ancient  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Origins  and 
development  oi  rationality  as  found  in  the 
thought  of  selected  philosophers  such  as  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

PHIL  316  Modern  Philosophy  3(3,0)  DeveK)p- 
ment  of  the  modern  view  as  seen  in  major  West- 
ern philosophers  of  the  16''',  17*,  and  18'''  centu- 
ries. Thought  of  Berkeley,  Descartes,  Hume, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  and  Spinoza  may  be  considered 
to  illustrate  the  development  of  rationalism  and 
empiricism. 
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PHIL  317  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy  3(3,0) 

ncvclopincnt  o\  19'''-cci)tiirv  phik)M)phy  with  em- 
pha.sis  on  selected  works  ot  phiU)st)phers  such  as 
Kant,  He^el,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  Kierkegaard. 

PHIL  3 1 8  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy  3( 3,0) 
Study  ot  the  dominant  movements  in  Westerti 
philosophy  today,  particularly  existentiahsm  and 
analytical  philosophy.  The  ohject  is  to  acquire  sut- 
licient  hackfjround  (or  reading  current  philosophi- 
cal or  philosophically-influenced  literature. 

PHIL  320  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Critical  consideration  ol  the  views  ot  some  major 
philosophers  on  the  nature  of  the  individual's  rela- 
tion to  siKiety  and  the  state  in  the  context  t)f  their 
wider  philosophical  (logical,  epistemological,  meta- 
physical, and  ethical)  doctrines.  Philosophers  may 
include  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Hohhes, 
Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  He^el,  Rawls,  and  No-ick. 

PHIL  321  Crime  and  Punishment  3(3,0)  Investi- 
gates what  sorts  ot  conduct  should  he  criminalized 
and  what  society  should  do  with  those  who  engage 
in  criminal  activity.  Specific  topics  may  include  the 
enforcement  of  morals,  euthanasia,  hate  crimes, 
deterrence,  retribution,  and  restitution. 

PHIL  323  Theory  of  Knowledge  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  concepts,  criteria,  and  decisitm  priKedures 
underlying  rational  belief  and  the  justification  of 
knowledge  claims.  Representative  answers  to  the 
problem  ot  skepticism  are  considered,  with  special 
attention  to  soine  leading  theories  of  knowledge. 

PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines technology  and  representative  philosophi- 
cal assessments  of  it  with  a  focus  on  understanding 
its  impact  on  the  human  condition. 

PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  3(3,0)  Philo- 
sophical study  of  problems  generated  by  science, 
but  which  are  not  themselves  scientific,  such  as 
what  compri.ses  a  scientific  theory;  how  scientists 
formulate  theories  and  acquire  knowledge;  what, 
it  anything,  differentiates  science  from  other  ways 
of  knowing;  what  role  concepts  play  in  scientific 
knowledge;  and  whether  scientific  progress  is  ra- 
tional. 

PHIL  326  Science  and  Values  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion ot  several  features  of  the  relation  between  sci- 
ence and  values.  Topics  may  include  ethical  and 
social  obligations  of  scientists,  role  of  value  judge- 
ments in  scientific  practice,  and  influence  of  so- 
cial and  political  values  on  science  and  scientists. 

PHIL  327  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  3(3,0) 
Inquiry  into  the  philosophical  foundations  ot  so- 
cial science,  in  particular  questions  of  objectiv- 
ity, explanatory  structure,  causality,  agency,  nor- 
mativism  and  naturalism,  and  social  determina- 
tion of  knowledge. 

PHIL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Philosophy 
3(3,0)  Examination  ot  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad 
concern  tt)  philosophers  today.  Issues  may  vary. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal consent. 

PHIL  333  Metaphysics  3(3,0)  Examination  i>f  is- 
sues and  problems  concerning  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  reality.  Topics  may  include  the  appearance/ 
reality  distinction,  the  nature  of  existence,  free- 
dom and  determinism,  personal  identity,  ideal- 
ism, and  realism. 


PHIL  343  Philosophy  of  Law  3(3.0)  Explana- 
tu)n  ot  the  nature  ot  legal  theory  and  the  law 
through  a  critical  examination  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  principles  ot  these  fields. 

PHIL  344  Business  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of  ethi- 
cal issues  created  by  business  activities,  relating 
them  to  fundamental  questions  ot  ethics  gener- 
ally. Representative  topics  may  include  hiring,  fir- 
ing, promotions,  business  and  minorities,  organi- 
zational influence  in  private  lives,  consumer  in- 
terests, economic  justice,  and  rcindustrialization. 

PHIL  345  Environmental  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
ethical  problems  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of 
nature  and  ot  how  they  relate  to  ethics  in  gen- 
eral. Representative  topics  include  the  basis  of 
ethics,  nature  and  intrinsic  value,  duties  to  fu- 
ture generations,  economics  and  the  environ- 
ment, rare  species,  animal  rights,  ethics  and  agri- 
culture, energy  doctrine. 

PHIL  346  Medical  Ethics  3(3,0)  Examines  ethi- 
cal dilemmas  facing  modem  medicine.  Topics  may 
include  controversies  surrounding  death,  repro- 
ductive technologies,  abortion,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, the  concept  of  disease,  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,  and  medical  research. 

PHIL  347  Ethics  in  Architecture  3(3,0)  Inter- 
disciplinary course  focused  on  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  practices  of  design,  building, 
and  other  processes  in  a  social  and  business  con- 
text. Consideration  is  given  to  both  general  moral 
principles  and  particular  case  studies. 

PHIL  348  Philosophies  of  Art  3(3,0)  Examines 
some  of  the  predominant  attempts  to  understand 
art  in  ancient  and  modem  philosophy  and  also 
considers  a  variety  of  contemporary  views  and 
controversies  about  the  nature,  meaning,  value, 
and  future  of  art. 

PHIL  (NURS)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy 
in  Nursing  3(3,0)  See  NURS  350. 

PHIL  355  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Cognitive 
Science  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  theories  ot  mental  phe- 
nomena and  of  the  relationship  between  mental 
and  material  phenomena.  Theories  of  Mind-B<idy 
Dualism,  Monism,  Functionalism,  Eliminative 
and  Reductive  Materialism,  Connectionism,  and 
the  status  ot  folk  psychology  versus  cognitive  neu- 
roscience  are  studied. 

PHIL  360  Symbolic  Logic  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  basic  concepts  of  modem  symbolic  logic, 
including  the  symbolization  of  statements  and  ar- 
guments and  the  techniques  of  formal  proof. 

PHIL  370  Philosophy  of  War  3(3,0)  Examines 
war  from  both  ethical  and  strategic  perspectives; 
the  nature  of  a  just  war,  the  aiins  of  war,  and  the 
kinds  of  general  strategies  appropriate  for  achiev- 
ing those  aims. 

PHIL  375  Minds  and  Machines  3(3,0)  Examines 
controversial  questions  in  artificial  intelligence  and 
the  Computational  Theory  of  Mind.  Topics:  "Can 
machines  think.'"  "What's  in\'olved  in  being  able 
to  think.'"  "Can  machines  reason,  understand,  be 
conscious,  be  self-aware,  learn,  be  creative,  have 
emotions,  and  use  natural  language?"  Fikus  is  on 
manmade  computers  and  the  mind  as  computer. 

PHIL  (RED  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0)  See 
REL393. 
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PHIL  40 1 ,  60 1  Studiei.  in  the  Hiktory  of  PhiloMv 

phy  3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  a  selected  phiLrn.- 
pher,  philosophical  school,  or  movement.  Topic* 
\  .ir>.  With  departmental  coasent,  may  he  repeated 
i>nce  forcredit.  tJurrent  topics  and  course  descrip- 
tions are  available  in  the  dep.irtment's  course  of- 
fering brochure.  I'rcii:  Qinsc-nt  of  instnictor. 

PHIL  402.  602  Topics  in  Philosophy  3(3.0) 
Thorough  examinalionot  a  particular  philoviphl- 
cal  topic,  issue,  or  problem.  Topics  vary.  May  lie 
repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental  con- 
sent. Current  topics  and  course  descriptions  are 
available  in  the  department's  course  offering  bro- 
chure. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  406,  606  Continental  Philosophy  for 
Arichtiects  3(3,0)  Examines  contemporary  Q)n- 
tinental  philosophy  over  the  course  of  the  20*' 
century  with  the  goal  of  offering  the  proper  theo- 
retical background  to  architecture  students  who 
use  such  theory  in  their  studies  and  design  work. 

PHIL  425,  625  Philosophy  of  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Detailed  examination  of  psychology  as  an  autono- 
mous science.  Issues  include  explanation  in  psy- 
chology and  cognitive  neuroscicnce,  psychology 
naturalized  as  a  "special  science"  comparable  to 
biology  and  geology,  evolutionary  psychology,  phi- 
losophy and  psychopathology,  and  moral  issues 
in  psychology.  Preq:  Nine  hours  of  psychology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  (A  A  H)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contempo- 
rary Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Exanunes  the 
intersections  between  recent  developments  in  art 
and  those  in  phiU)st)phy  and  critical  theory. 
Course  content  varies,  for  example,  Postmodern- 
ism in  Art  and  Philosophy,  Themes  of  Resistance 
in  Contemporary  Culture. 

PHIL  485,  685  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Biology 
3(3,0)  Detailed  analysis  of  a  selected  topic  in  phi- 
losophy of  biology/theoretical  biology.  Topics  may 
include  the  levels  of  selection  debate,  siKiobiol- 
ogy,  genetic  explanation  and  genetic  causation, 
the  species  question,  and  the  history  and  sociol- 
ogy of  biology.  Preq;  Eight  credit  hours  of  biology 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  499  Independent  Study  l-3(  1-3,0)  Course 
of  study  designed  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  a  faculty  member  who  agrees  to  provide  guid- 
ance, discussion,  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 
Student  must  confer  with  the  faculty  member 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Prci]:  Consent  oi  instructor. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

PH  SC  107  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  4(3,3) 

Survey  of  topics  in  geology,  meteorology,  as- 
tronomy, and  iKeanography  emphasizing  compre- 
hension and  practical  application  of  earth  science 
concepts  to  experiments  and  activities  appropri- 
ate for  the  elementary  schtnil  classrixim.  Enroll- 
ment priority  will  be  given  to  Early  Childhixid 
and  Elementary  Education  majors. 
PH  SC  108  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
4(3,3)  Survey  of  topics  in  chemistry'  and  physics 
emphasizing  comprehension  and  practical  appli- 
cation ot  physical  science  concepts  to  experiments 
and  acti\  ities  appropriate  for  the  elementary  schixil 
classnxim.  Enrollment  priorit>'  will  be  given  to  Early 
ChildhiKxJ  and  Elementary  Education  majors. 


Cmirses  nt  Instniction 


PHYSICS 

Professors:  P.  A.  Barnes,  Chair;  D.  D.  Clayton,  M. 
S.  Daw,  L.  L.  Larcom,  M.  F.  Larsen,  M.  D.  Leising, 
P.  J.  McNulty,  J.  R.  Manson,  J.  W.  Meriwether,  B. 
S.  Meyer,  T.  M.  Tritt;  Associate  Professors:  P.  J. 
Flower,  D.  H.  Hartmann,  H.  Jiang,  J.  C.  King,  A. 
M.  Rao;  Assistar\t  Professors:  P-C  Ke,  G.  A. 
Lehmacher,  D.  C.  Marinescu,  C.  E.  Sosolik 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

1  (0,2)  Demonstrations  and  lectures  serving  as  an 
introduction  to  different  areas  of  physics  and  as- 
tronomy are  presented  by  various  members  of  the 
staff.  May  include  such  topics  as  astrophysics,  en- 
ergy, relativity,  and  weather,  as  well  as  visits  tt) 
the  planetarium. 

PHYS  122,  H122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  3(3,0) 
First  of  three  courses  in  a  calculus-based  physics 
sequence.  Topics  include  vectors,  laws  of  motion, 
conservation  principles,  rotational  motion,  oscil- 
lations, and  gravitation.  Credit  for  a  degree  will 
be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  122,  200,  or  207. 
Coreq:  MTHSC  108. 

PHYS  124  Physics  Laboratory  1  1(0,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  physical  experimentation  with  emphasis 
on  mechanical  systems,  including  oscillatory 
motion  and  resonance.  Computers  are  used  in  the 
experimental  measurements  and  in  the  statisti- 
cal treatment  of  data.  Coreq:  PHYS  122. 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  4(3,2)  Introduc- 
tion to  classical  physics.  Includes  elements  of  me- 
chanics, heat,  electricity,  and  light.  May  not  be 
substituted  for  PHYS  122  but  may  be  substituted 
for  PHYS  207,  only  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Credit  for  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  122, 
200,  or  207.  Coreq;  MTHSC  105  or  equivalent. 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  1  4(3,2)  Introduc- 
tory course  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in 
physical  science  or  engineering.  Covers  such  top- 
ics as  mechanics,  waves,  fluids,  and  heat.  Credit 
for  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS 
122,  200,  or  207.  Coreq:  Course  that  includes  al- 
gebra and  trigonometry. 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  4(3,2)  Continua- 
tion of  PHYS  207.  Covers  such  topics  as  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  electromagnetic  waves,  optics,  and 
modem  physics.  Credit  for  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  PHYS  208  or  22 1 .  Preq:  PHYS  207. 

PHYS  221,  H221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  122.  Topics  include  ther- 
modynamics, kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  electric  currents  and  circuits,  and 
motions  of  charged  particles  in  fields.  Credit  for  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  208  or 
221.  Preq:  PHYS  122. 

PHYS  222,  H222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  221.  Topics  include 
wave  motion,  electromagnetic  waves,  interference 
and  diffraction,  relativity,  atomic  particles,  and 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  223  Physics  Laboratory  II  1(0,3)  Experi- 
ments in  heat  and  thermodynamics,  electrostat- 
ics, circuits,  and  magnetism.  Computers  are  used 
in  statistical  treatment  of  data.  Coreq;  PHYS  22 1 . 


PHYS  224  Physics  Laboratory  III  1(0,3)  Experi- 
ments involve  atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  sys- 
tems. Wave  particle  dualism  of  light  and  matter  is 
emphasized.  Calculators  and  computers  are  used 
in  statistical  treatment  of  data.  Coreq;  PHYS  222. 

PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather  3(3,0)  Descrip- 
tive introduction  to  meteorology.  Includes  atmo- 
spheric thermodynamics,  solar  radiation,  heat  bud- 
get, atmospheric  circulation,  force  laws  governing 
air  motion,  fronts,  precipitation,  synoptic  predic- 
tion. Special  topics  of  current  interest  such  as  the 
effect  of  environmental  pollution  on  weather  and 
the  effect  of  weather  on  health  are  included. 

PHYS  262  Physics  of  Music  3(3,0)  Elementary, 
nontechnical  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  laws  of  physics  and  the  production  of  music 
for  the  music  student  or  layman  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  physical  principles  of  the  art.  Top- 
ics include  mechanical  and  acoustical  laws,  har- 
monic analysis,  musical  scales,  sound  production 
in  instruments,  physiology  of  hearing,  etc. 

PHYS  290  Physics  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Individual 
research  project  in  any  area  of  experimental  or 
theoretical  physics  or  astronomy;  supervised  by  a 
physics  or  astronomy  faculty  member.  Project  need 
not  be  original  but  must  add  to  students'  ability  to 
carry  out  research.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  ra- 
tio of  3.0;  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  300,  H300  Introduction  to  Research 
1(2,0)  Acquaints  students  with  current  research 
in  physics.  Seminars  are  provided  where  research 
activities  in  various  areas  of  physics  and  astronomy 
are  summarized.  Provides  a  basis  for  students  to 
choose  a  suitable  topic  for  a  senior  thesis.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  Physics. 

PHYS  3 1 1  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Theo- 
retical Physics  3(3,0)  Survey  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  problem-solving  in  physics.  Emphasizes 
the  application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  vectors,  fields,  and  waves 
in  mechanics,  electromagnetism,  and  quantum 
physics.  Preq:  PHYS  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  321,  H321,  621  Mechanics  I  3(3,0)  Stat- 
ics, motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  vibra- 
tory motion,  gravitation,  properties  of  matter,  flow 
offluids.  Preq;  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  322,  H322,  622  Mechanics  II  3(3,0)  Dy- 
namics of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  Lagrangian 
and  Hamiltonian  formulations,  vibrations  of 
strings,  wave  propagation.  Preq;  PHYS  321  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  325,  H325,  625  Experimental  Physics  I 
3(1,4)  Introduction  to  experimental  modern 
physics,  measurement  of  fundamental  constants, 
repetition  of  crucial  experiments  of  modem  phys- 
ics (Stem-Gerlach,  Zeeman  effect,  photoelectric 
effect,  etc.).  Coreq;  PHYS  321  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PHYS  326,  H326,  626  Experimental  Physics  II 
3(1,4)  Continuation  of  PHYS  325. 

PHYS  355,  H355  Modern  Physics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  topics  of  modern  physics,  including  rela- 
tivity, atomic  physics,  quantum  mechanics,  con- 
densed-matter physics,  nuclear  physics,  and  el- 
ementary particles.  Preq:  PHYS  222,  MTHSC 
206,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PHYS  40 1 ,  H40 1  Senior  Thesis  ( 1  -3 )  Semi-origi  - 
nal  theoretical,  experimental,  or  computational 
research  project  performed  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member.  Fields  available  include  as- 
tronomy, astrophysics,  atmospheric  physics,  bio- 
physics, high  energy  physics,  relativity,  solid  state 
physics,  and  statistical  mechanics.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Nine 
credits  of  physics  at  the  300/400  level. 

PHYS  417,  H417,  617  Introduction  to  Biophys- 
ics I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  application  t)f  phys- 
ics to  biological  problems.  T)pics  include  a  review 
of  elementary  chemical  and  biological  principles, 
physics  of  biok)gical  molecules,  and  fundamentals 
of  radiation  biophysics.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS 
22 1 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  420,  620  Atmospheric  Physics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  physical  processes  governing  atmospheric 
phenomena.  Topics  include  thermodynamics  of 
dry  and  moist  air,  solar  and  terrestrial  radiative 
processes,  convection  and  cloud  physics,  precipi- 
tation processes,  hydrodynamic  equations  of  mo- 
tion and  large-scale  motion  of  the  atmosphere, 
numerical  weather  prediction,  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. Preq;  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  208  or  221. 

PHYS  432,  H432,  632  Optics  3(3,0)  Covers  a 
selection  of  topics,  depending  on  the  interest  of 
the  student.  Topics  may  include  the  formation  of 
images  by  lenses  and  mirrors,  design  of  optical  in- 
struments, electromagnetic  wave  propagation,  in- 
terference, diffraction,  optical  activity,  lasers,  and 
holography.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  441,  H441, 641  Electromagnetics  1 3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  foundations  of  electromagnetic 
theory.  Topics  include  electric  fields,  electric  po- 
tential, dielectrics,  electric  circuits,  solution  of 
electrostatic  boundary-value  problems,  magnetic 
fields,  and  magnetostatics.  Preq:  PHYS  221  and 
MTHSC  208,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  442,  H442, 642  Electromagnetics  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  441.  Study  of  foundations 
of  electromagnetic  theory.  Topics  include  magnetic 
properties  of  matter,  microscopic  theory  of  magne- 
tization, electromagnetic  induction,  magnetic  en- 
ergy, AC  circuits.  Maxwell's  equations,  and  propa- 
gation of  electromagnetic  waves.  Other  topics  may 
include  waves  in  bounded  media,  antennas,  elec- 
trodynamics, special  theory  of  relativity,  and  plasma 
physics.  Preq;  PHYS  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  446,  H446,  646  Solid  State  Physics  3(3,0) 
Introductory  treatment  of  the  crystal  structure  of 
solids  and  the  properties  of  solids  which  depend 
on  crystal  structure,  free  electron  model  of  met- 
als, band  theory  of  solids,  Brillouin  zones,  crystal- 
line defects,  and  diffusion.  Preq:  PHYS  222  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  452,  H452,  652  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics  3(3,0)  Study  of  our  present  knowledge 
concerning  subatomic  matter.  Experimental  re- 
sults are  stressed.  Topics  include  particle  spectra, 
detection  techniques,  Regge  pole  analysis,  quark 
models,  proton  structure,  nuclear  structure,  scat- 
tering and  reactions. 

PHYS  455,  H455,  655  Quantum  Physics  I 
3(3,0)  Discussion  of  solution  of  the  Schroedinger 
equation  for  free  particles,  the  hydrogen  atom, 
and  the  harmonic  oscillator.  Preq:  PHYS  322  and 
441,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PHYS  456,  H456,  656  Quantum  Physics  II 

3(3,0)  C:onniuiation  i.t  PHYS  455.  Application 
i)f  principles  of  quHntum  mechanics  as  deveKiped 
in  PHYS  455  to  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state, 
and  nuclear  systems.  Prcq:  PI  lYS  455. 

PHYS  465,  H465, 665  Thenmxiynamics  and  Sta- 
tistical Mechanics  3(3,0)  Study  ot  temperature 
development  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  thermodynamic  systems.  In- 
troduction to  low  temperature  physics  is  given. 
Preq:  Six  hours  of  physics  heyond  PHYS  222  or 
ctmsent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  475  Selected  Topics  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Com- 
prehensive study  of  a  topic  of  current  interest  in 
the  field  of  physics.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits,  hut  only  it  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  N.  D.  Camper,  B.  A.  Fortnum,  S.  A. 
Lewis,  S.  B.  Martin,  J.  D.  Mueller,  M.  B.  Riley,  S. 
W  Scott;  Associate  Professors:  S.  N.  Jeffers,  A.  ?. 
Keinath;  Assistant  Professor:  G.  Schnahel 

PL  PA  302,  H302  Plant  Pathology  Research  1- 
3(0,3-9)  Research  experience  in  a  plant  pathol- 
ogy project  for  undergraduates  who  understand  ba- 
sic concepts  of  research.  Students  develop  research 
objectives,  procedures,  and  collect  data.  A  written 
report  includes  interpretation  of  results.  To  be  taken 
Pa.ss/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

PL  PA  310  Plant  Diseases  and  People  3(2,3)  In- 
troduction to  diseases  caused  by  biotic  and  abiotic 
agents,  symptom  development,  diagnosis,  econom- 
ics, control,  and  relationship  of  plant  diseases  to 
human  welfare  including  the  uses  of  genetic 
engineeering  to  develop  disease  resistant  crops. 
Preq:  BIOL  104  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  (ENT)  406,  H406,  606  Diseases  and  In- 
sects of  Turfgrasses  3(2, 2)F  Host-parasite  rela- 
tionships, symptomatology,  diagnosis,  economics, 
and  control  of  infectious  and  noninfectious  dis- 
eases of  turfgrasses;  life  histories,  diagnosis,  and 
control  of  important  insect  pests  of  turfgrasses. 
Preq;  ENT  301  and  PL  PA  310  i>r  equivalent. 

PL  PA  411,  611  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  I 
2(  1,2)SS  Methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  plant  diseases,  especially  late  spring  and 
early  summer  diseases.  Basic  techniques  of  pure  cul- 
ture and  identification  of  plant  pathogens  and 
Koch's  postulates  are  taught.  Diagnosis  of  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases  of  cultivated  and  wild  plants  is 
carried  out.  Preq:  PL  PA  310  or  equivalent. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

PL  PH  (BIOSC)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,0)  Study  of  use  of  compounds  of  plant  and  fun- 
gal origin  as  poisons,  hallucinogens,  and  pharma- 
ceuticals. Preq:  BIOL  104,  CH  102,  or  coasent  of 
instructor. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pro/c>5sor.s;  W.  Lasser,  /ntertm  C/viir;  M.  A.  Moms,  B. 
W.  Rans<im.  S.  H.  Wainscott,  J.  D.  WiK)dard;  Assn- 
cuite  Profess<ns:  X.  Hu,  L.  R.  Olson;  Assistant  Profes- 
SOTS.  M.  D  C:ros.ston,  R.  W.  Smith,  A.  L.  Warher; 
Visitinji;  / as trwaors.-  J.  A.  Hetherington,  V.  Matic,  J. 
R.  Willand-Oillard 

PO  SC  101,  H 101  American  National  Govern- 
ment  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  American  national 
government  and  politics  examining  topics  such  as 
the  C'onstitutitHi,  federalism,  ptilitical  institutions, 
political  behavior,  and  political  participation. 

PO  SC  102,  H102  Introduction  to  International 
Relations  3(3,0)  Overview  of  both  theory  and 
practice  in  contemporary  global  politics.  Topics 
include  the  structure  of  and  primary  actors  in  the 
international  system;  reasons  conflict  occurs;  and 
roles  of  international  institutions,  law,  and  policy. 

PO  SC  104,  Hi 04  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative politics  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  with 
emphasis  on  theories  and  applications.  Topics  in- 
clude demiKratic  and  nondemcxratic  systems;  ide- 
iilogy;  political  culture;  party  systems;  and  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  structures. 

PO  SC  301  Foundations  of  Political  Science 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  political  sci- 
ence, including  an  examination  of  key  concepts 
in  the  discipline,  methods  and  approaches  to  re- 
search in  the  various  subfields,  and  skills  and  tech- 
niques of  importance  to  the  political  science  stu- 
dent. Preq:  Restricted  to  Political  Science  majors. 

PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  American  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, including  examination  of  nature  and  scope 
of  non-national  governments  and  their  interac- 
tion with  the  U.S.  federal  system.  Emphasis  is  on 
structural  features,  functions,  and  policies  of  non- 
national  governments. 

PO  SC  310  Political  Science  Internship  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Off-campus  internship  for  at  least  one  se- 
mester or  its  equivalent.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  No  more  than  six  hours 
credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311,  and  312  may  be 
counted  toward  any  degree.  Preq:  PO  SC  101  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  311  Model  United  Nations  1(0,1)  Par- 
ticipation in  United  Nations  simulation  exercises, 
in  competition  with  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its; however,  no  more  than  six  hours  credit  from 
PO  SC  310,  311,  and  312  may  be  counted  to- 
ward any  degree.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  3 1 2  State  Student  Legislature  1  (0, 1 )  Par- 
ticipation in  state  student  legislature  simulation 
exercises,  in  competition  with  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits;  however,  no  more  than 
six  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311,  and  312 
may  be  counted  toward  any  degree.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  321  Public  Administration  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  public  administration  including  the  el- 
ements of  organization,  personnel  and  financial 
management,  administrative  law,  and  administra- 
tive responsibility.  Preq:  POSC  101,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 


PO  SC  341  Quantiutivc  Mcthixlii  in  Political  Sci- 
ence 3(3,1)  Introduction  to  quantitative  research 
methods  in  ptilitical  science.  Topics  include  re- 
search design,  measurement,  data  collection,  sam- 
pling, procedures,  and  applications  of  statistical 
techniques  to  research  problems  in  political  sci- 
ence. Laboratory  stres.ses  computer  use  for  elemen- 
tary data  analysis. 

PO  SC  343  The  Mass  Media  in  American  Poli- 
tics 3(3,0)  Role  and  impact  ot  the  mass  media  in 
the  American  political  system,  with  emphasis  on 
the  media's  role  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in 
influencing  government  and  public  policy.  Preq: 
PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PO  SC  (LANG)  350  Seminar  in  International 
News  3(3,0)  See  LANC;  350. 

PO  SC  (E  L  E,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PO  SC  361 ,  H361  International  Politics  in  Crisis 
3(3,0)  Factors  contributing  to  the  prevalence  of 
tension  and  violence  in  the  contemporary  global 
arena  are  identified  and  analyzed,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  military  rcxns 
and  manifestations  of  conflict.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  362  International  Organizations  3(3,0) 
Examines  normative  and  institutional  foundatiotis 
of  the  scxiety  of  nations.  Explains  the  formal  insti- 
tutions, decision  making  processes,  and  multilat- 
eral capacities  of  international  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Preq:  POSC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  363  United  States  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0) 
American  foreign  policy  in  historical  perspective, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  decision  making 
process,  contemporary  American  capabilities  and 
challenges,  and  analysis  of  key  issues.  Preq: 
POSC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  367  Political  Risk  Assessment  3(3,0)  Risks 
associated  with  conducting  business  and  other  ac- 
tivities in  different  countries,  especially  in  the  fre- 
quently unstable  setting  of  the  developing  world. 
Major  commercial  providers  of  country  risk  assess- 
ment are  identified  and  critiqued.  Preq:  FO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  371  European  Politics  3(3,0)  Major  em- 
phasis on  European  governments  and  issues  of 
importance  in  the  European  context.  Current 
methods  of  comparison  are  studied  and  applied 
to  the  formal  and  informal  functioning  of  Euro- 
pean governments.  Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  372  Political  Culture  of  East  Asia  3(3,0) 
Intrcxluction  to  political  culture  that  commonly 
characterizes  East  Asian  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  political  subcultures  of  different  nations,  and 
on  the  analysis  of  the  mutual  influence  between 
politics  and  culture.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  375,  H375  European  Integration  3(3,0) 
Survey  course  analyzing  increasing  institutional  co- 
operation between  European  countries  with  a  fo- 
cus on  the  European  community.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor 
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PO  SC  381  African  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  African  American  political  thought, 
interests  and  agenda  setting,  and  dynamics  of  Af- 
rican Americans'  participation  in  political  and 
governmental  decision  making.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 , 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (SPAN)  382  Spanish  Foreign  Language 
News  1(1,0)  Weekly  discussions  of  Spanish-lan- 
guage news  articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  em- 
phasis on  politics  and  on  the  connections  among 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  trends. 
Emphasis  on  Spanish  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross- 
cultural  contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  he 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
SPAN  202  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (FR)  383  French  Foreign  Language  News 
1(1,0)  Weekly  discussions  of  French- language 
news  articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  empha- 
sis on  politics  and  the  connections  among  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  cultural  trends.  Empha- 
sis on  French  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural 
contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  389  Selected  Topics  1  -3 ( 1  -3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  a  selected  area  of  political  science.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  H395  Junior  Honors  Research  Seminar 
1(1,0)  Readings  and  discussion  to  prepare  tor  the 
Junior  Research  Paper  and  the  Senior  Thesis.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun  Hiinors 
College,  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H396  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  with  an  ap- 
proved political  science  course  at  the  300  or  400 
level.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  membership  in  Cal- 
houn Honors  College,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  403  United  States  Congress  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  evolution  of  Congress,  congres- 
sional elections,  the  organization  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  congressional  rules  and  procedures, 
decision  making,  styles  of  representation,  and 
policymaking.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  405  The  American  Presidency  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  evolution  of  the  presidency,  the 
powers  of  the  chief  executive,  the  public  presi- 
dency, executive  branch  organization  and  staff- 
ing, decision  making,  and  the  implementation  of 
public  policy.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  407  Religion  and  American  Politics  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  impact  of  religion  on  Ameri- 
can politics,  including  an  analysis  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  politics,  political  behavior  of  major  re- 
ligious groups,  constitutional  issues  and  voting  be- 
havior. Preq:  PO  SC  101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  409,  609  Directed  Study  in  American 
Politics  l-3(  1-3,0)  Supervised  reading  and/or  re- 
search in  selected  areas  of  American  government. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


PO  SC  410  Directed  Study  in  International  Poli- 
tics 1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised  readings  and/or  re- 
search in  selected  areas  of  international  and  com- 
parative politics.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  416,  616  Interest  Groups  and  Social 
Movements  3(3,0)  Empirical  and  normative  ex- 
amination of  the  origins,  roles,  and  influence  of 
interest  groups  and  social  movements  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  relationships  among  in- 
terest groups,  social  movements,  and  democratic 
theory.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  421,  621  Public  Policy  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  major  approaches  to  public  policy 
making  in  American  government.  Topics  include 
theories  and  models  of  policy  making,  the  identi- 
fication of  policy  problems,  agenda  .setting,  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  policy,  implementa- 
tion, and  program  evaluation.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  423,  623  Urban  Politics  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  nature  and  scope  of  politics  in  urban  com- 
munities and  offers  an  analysis  of  urban  gover- 
nance, especially  in  the  interaction  of  public  au- 
thority and  private  institutions  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Emphasis  is  on  the  structure,  processes,  and 
problems  challenging  governments  in  urban 
America.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  424,  624  Federalism  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  3(3,0)  lntrt>duction  to  the  histt)ri- 
cal,  theoretical,  legal,  and  fiscal  aspects  of  consti- 
tutionally divided  government.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  division  of  responsibility  for  public  services 
is  emphasized  along  with  the  emerging  devolu- 
tion of  those  responsibilities  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  states  and  localities.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 , 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  427,  627  Public  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  emerging  management  problems  and 
issues  facing  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
and  the  application  of  management  principles, 
practices,  and  techniques  of  public  administra- 
tion. Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  428,  628  National  Security  Policy  3(3,0) 
National  security  threats  and  policy  decision 
making.  Issues  covered  include  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  terrorism,  t)rganized  crime,  narcot- 
ics, arms  control,  intelligence,  and  homeland  se- 
curity. Students  deliberate  and  assess  threat  pri- 
orities and  crisis  management.  Precj:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  429,  629  Global  Security  Threats  3(3,0) 
Analysis,  assessment,  and  management  of  the 
principal  threats  facing  global  security  today.  Top- 
ics include  rogue  nations,  regional  superpowers, 
alliances,  organized  crime,  illegal  weapons  prolif- 
eration, and  corruption.  Emphasis  is  on  the  strat- 
egies available  to  the  international  community 
for  dealing  with  these  threats.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation  3(3,0)  Dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  policy  analysis  in  government. 
Applications  of  analytical  and  computer  tools  to 
substantive  policy  areas  such  as  transportation, 
economic/community  development,  education. 


poverty,  and  health.  Students  focus  on  assessing  a 
policy  from  a  set  of  options  based  tm  analytic  crite- 
ria as  well  as  developing  policy  alternatives.  Preq: 
MTHSC  301  or  PO  SC  341  or  equivalent. 

PO  SC  432,  632  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Structures  of  Government  3(3,0)  Examination 
and  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other 
legal  materials  in  the  areas  of  national  power,  fed- 
eralism, the  separation  of  powers,  and  the  role  of 
the  judiciary.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  433,  633  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Rights  and  Liberties  3(3,0)  Examination  and 
analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other  le- 
gal materials  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties,  with  an  emphasis  on  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  privacy  rights.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  con- 
.sent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  442,  642  Political  Parties  and  Elections 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  two-party  system  with  emphasis  on 
presidential  elections.  Parties  are  examined  as 
formal  organizations,  coalitions  of  voters  and  in- 
terest groups,  coordinators  of  nomination  and 
election  processes,  and  managers  of  policy-mak- 
ing institutions.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  450  Political  Theory  3(3,0)  Moral  con- 
cepts central  to  political  life,  including  equality, 
freedom,  community,  and  individualism.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  ideologies  that  express  these 
concepts,  including  democracy,  liberalism,  conser- 
vatism, socialism,  and  Fascism.  Philosophers  cov- 
ered range  from  Plato  to  Foucault.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101  or  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  453  American  Political  Thought  3(3,0) 
American  political  philosophy  from  the  17'''  cen- 
tury to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  political  and 
social  developments  since  the  1 770s.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  454,  654  Southern  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  unique  political  environment 
of  the  American  South,  with  emphasis  on  the 
events  and  social  forces  which  have  shaped  poli- 
tics in  the  region  since  World  War  11.  Course 
material  is  approached  from  a  variety  of  perspec- 
tives, including  history,  literature,  social  themes, 
and  political  culture.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  456  International  Diplomacy  and  Con- 
flict Resolution  3(3,0)  Examination  of  war,  or- 
ganized violence,  and  the  conditions  needed  for 
peace.  Critical  analysis  of  theoretical  approaches 
to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  war.  Emphasis  is 
on  peace  making,  multinational  cooperation,  and 
international  negotiation.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  457,  657  Political  Terrorism  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  the  international  phe- 
nomenon of  terrorism  in  terms  of  origins,  opera- 
tions, philosophy,  and  objectives.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PO  SC  458, 6SH  Political  Leadership  3(3.0)  Q)m- 
p.ir.iiivf  (.'xaininaiion  dI  poliiKal  leaders,  fiKus- 
111(4  particularly  on  types,  methiKis,  and  conse- 
quences of  leadership  and  on  the  relationship 
between  leaders  and  followers.  Prcq:  PO  SC  101 , 
Junior  standifij;,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PO  SC  459  Ethnic  Violence  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  both  theories  and  case  studies  of  ethnic  vio- 
lence in  today's  world,  with  emphasis  on  under- 
standing; potential  strategies  of  conflict  resolution. 
Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  466  African  Politics  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive survey  of  major  regional  blocks  as  well  as 
analysis  of  individual  states  and  thematic  con- 
cepts. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  471  Russian  Politics  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  Russian  Federation  since 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  successes  and 
failures  of  democratic  transition  are  analyzed,  with 
topics  covering  political  participation,  organized 
crime  and  corruption,  center-periphery  conflict, 
and  ethnic/religious  unrest.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  472  Japanese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  of  contemporary  Japan's  political  system. 
Emphasis  is  on  institution  building  and  political 
economy  after  World  War  II.  Preq;  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  473  Eurasian  Politics  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  areas  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  cov- 
ering themes  including  demcKratization,  globaliza- 
tion, terrorism,  and  stability.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

PO  SC  476  Middle  East  Politics  3(3,0)  Compre- 
hensive thematic  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
Middle  East  region.  Issues  covered  include  democ- 
ratization, political  and  religious  freedom,  oil,  the 
role  of  women,  and  terrorism.  States  analyzed  in- 
clude Syria,  Jordan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Gulf  States.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  477  Chinese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  of  contemporai^  China's  political  sys- 
tem; emphasizes  institutional  innovation  and  po- 
litical economy  in  recent  reforms.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  478  Latin  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  prominent  trends  in  Latin  American  poli- 
tics, with  a  focus  on  major  countries  in  the  re- 
gion and  major  issues  affecting  the  region.  Rela- 
tions between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  and  other  prominent  countries  are  also 
considered.  Preq:  POSC  102  or  104,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  480,  680  Gender  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  mle  of  gender  in  politics  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries.  Particular 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  woinen  in  electoral  poli- 
tics, the  impact  of  nationalist  violence,  and  devel- 
opment policies  on  women's  lives,  and  on  women's 
rights  as  human  rights.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  102,  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PO  SC  482  The  Political  Novel  and  Film  3(3,0) 
Examiiiation  of  political  novels  and  films.  Em- 
phasizes the  development  of  these  media  as  art 
forms;  the  relationship  between  political  novels 
and  films  and  politics  at  large;  arid  the  role  of  the.se 
media  in  shaping  public  opinion.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  485, 685  Global  Affairs  and  Governments 
3(3,0)  Hesigned  for  teachers  and  education  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  learn  how  to  incorporate  gK)- 
bal  affairs  more  fully  into  high  school  curricula. 
Overview  of  major  topics  involving  foreign  poli- 
cies and  world  politics  is  provided. 

PO  SC  489,  689  Selected  Topics  1-3(1 -3,0)  In- 
tensive examination  of  a  selected  area  of  politi- 
cal science.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Reading  and  research  related  to  the  se- 
nior honors  thesis.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College,  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Re- 
search and  writing  of  the  senior  honors  thesis. 
Preq:  Senior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY 

Pro/e,s.sor,s:  J.  R.  Aspiand,  S.  R.  Bhaduri,  D.  A. 
Brosnan,  M.  J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  Director;  B.  C. 
Goswami,  C.  W.  Jarvis,  B.  1.  Lee,  H.  J.  Rack,  C.  D. 
Rogers,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate  Professors:  j.  M. 
Ballato,  S.  H.  Foulger,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  E.  C.  Skaar, 
T.  D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  J.  Luo, 
I.  A.  Luzinov 

PTC  303  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
organic  compounds.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  mecha- 
nistic interpretations  and  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic schemes  leading  to  polyfunctional  com- 
pounds of  the  types  encountered  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Preq:  CH  102.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206  or  207. 

PTC  304  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Fundamental 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
areas  frequently  encountered  in  the  textile  indus- 
try including  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  .so- 
lution properties.  These  concepts  are  applied  to 
the  study  of  organic  compounds  and  organic  re- 
action mechanisms.  Preq:  PTC  303. 

PTC  305  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  techniques  used  in  synthesis  and 
characterization  of  organic  compounds.  Corcq: 
PTC  303. 

PTC  306  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
physiiichemical  properties  of  polymers  and  tex- 
tile chemicals.  Coreq:  PTC  304. 

PTC  405  Principles  of  Textile  Printing  3(2,3)  De- 
velopment of  modem  textile  printing  sy.stems  is 
studied.  In  addition,  colloidal  requirements  of  color- 
ants, thickener  compositions,  rbeolog^' of  printing 
pastes,  and  various  physical  requirements  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  printing  system  in  a  mtxlem 
plant  are  examined.  Preq:  Con.sent  of  instnictor. 


PTC  406  Textile  Finishing— Theory  and  Prac- 
tice  3(2,3)  Stuily  of  the  application  of  chemicals 
to  textile  substrates  .ind  how  they  aKect  the  sub- 
strate's physical  and  chemical  properties.  Empha- 
sizes the  theories  of  chemical  modification  of  tex- 
tiles as  well  as  the  technology  of  finishing. 

PTC  415,  H415,  615  Introduction  to  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering  3(3,0)  Chemistry  of 
monomers  antl  polymers  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  polymers  are  discassed  em- 
phasizing fiber  forming,  synthetic  polymers.  In- 
cludes molecular  characterization,  structure,  mor- 
phology, and  mechanical  properties  as  they  re- 
late to  the  design  of  polymer  systems  for  end  uses 
in  textiles,  geotextiles,  plastics  and  fiber-rein- 
forced composite  materials.  Preq:  CH  201  and  330 
or  224,  PTC  304,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PTC  416,  616  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 
3(2,3)  ('hemicals  used  in  the  preparation  of  fab- 
ric for  dyeing  and  finishing.  Oxidizing  and  reduc- 
ing agents  and  their  control  and  effect  on  various 
fibers.  Collodial  and  surface  active  propenies  of 
various  compounds  and  the  fundamental  factors 
influencing  these  properties. 

PTC  417  Polymer  and  Fiber  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
High  molecular  weight  polymers  are  prepared 
from  monomers,  and  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties  are  measured  as  functions  of  critical  end 
use  parameters  using  instrumental  and  physical 
methods.  Coreq;  PTC  41 5. 

PTC  457,  H457,  657  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I 
3(3,0)  Understanding  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
mechanical  principles  behind  the  application  of 
colors  and  finishes  to  textiles.  Requires  an  appre- 
ciation of  fiber  chemistry  and  morphology,  dye  and 
finish  structures  and  reactivity  and  mechanical 
principles  behind  equipment  used  to  effect  mns- 
fer  of  these  chemicals  onto  the  textile  substrate. 

PTC  458,  H458,  658  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II 
3(3,0)  Kinetics  and  equilibria  of  dyeing  processes. 
The  u.se  of  conductivity,  dififusion,  and  other  meth- 
ods useful  for  measuring  absorption  of  isotherms 
and  dyeing  rates  and  the  general  thermodynamic 
relationships  applicable  to  dyeing  operations.  Fi- 
ber properties  such  as  zeta  potential,  dye  sites,  rela- 
tive amorphous  area  available  are  included. 

PTC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Laboratory  I 
1  (0,3)  Introduces  students  to  common  dyeing  and 
printing  methods  and  to  some  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  out  dyeing  operations.  Coreq: 
PTC  457. 

PTC  460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Laboratory  II 
1(0,3)  Covers  finishing  in  addition  to  dyeing  op- 
erations and  their  instrumental  control.  Coreq: 
PTC  458. 

PORTUGUESE 

PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1)  Intro- 
ductory course  stressing  speaking,  listening,  and 
writing.  Attention  is  given  to  the  sound  system  of 
Portuguese  ti>  develop  basic  communication  skills. 

PORT  102  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1)  Con- 
tinuation of  PORT  101.  Preq;  PORT  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruct  km 


PORT  201  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  In- 
termediate ctiurse  with  more  emphasis  on  com- 
munication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing practice  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  with 
special  attention  to  idiomatic  usage.  Introduction 
to  perspectives  through  readings  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Preq:  PORT  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PORT  202  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  PORT  201.  Preq:  PORT  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  T  R.  Alley,  R.  L.  Campbell  II,  P  A. 
Connor-Greene,  R.  M.  Kowalski,  J.  A.  McCubbin, 
Chair;  D.  D.  Moore,  J.  W.  Murdoch,  F.  S.  Switzer 
III,  M.  A.  Taylor;  Associate  Professors:  E.  G. 
Brainerd,  Jr.,  E.  R.  Muth,  C.  C.  Pagano,  J.  J.  Pilcher, 
C.  L.  S.  Pury,  P  Raymark,  B.  R.  Stephens,  R.  A. 
Tyrrell;  Assistant  Professors:  T  R.  Britt,  L.  Gugerty, 
M.  Horvath;  Lecturer:  P.  R.  Alley 

PSYCH  201,  H201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  behavior. 
Analysis  of  the  biological  bases  of  behavior,  learn- 
ing, thinking,  motivation,  perception,  human  de- 
velopment, social  behavior,  and  the  application 
of  basic  principles  to  more  complex  phenomena 
such  as  education,  personal  adjustment,  and  in- 
terpersonal relations. 

PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Major  phenomena  and  methods  ot  psy- 
chology are  illustrated  and  investigated  in  a  se- 
ries of  laboratory  modules.  Students  also  explore 
career  and  academic  development  issues. 

PSYCH  306  Human  Sexual  Behavior  3(3,0)  The 
subject  of  sexual  behavior  is  approached  from  the 
psychophysiological,  behavioral,  and  cultural 
points  of  view.  Evolutionary,  historical,  and  cross- 
cultural  perspectives  are  considered. 

PSYCH  308  Women  and  Psychology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores the  wide  variety  of  psychological  issues  that 
concern  women.  Empirical  research  on  topics 
such  as  motherhood,  sex  differentiation,  motiva- 
tion, and  psychological  disorders  is  emphasized. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy 4(3,2)  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  data 
from  experimental  and  correlational  research  in 
psychology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  applica- 
tions and  logical  nature  of  statistical  reasoning. 
Laboratory  periods  stress  the  techniques  of  data 
analysis  using  microcomputers.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  310  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  PSYCH  309.  Focus  is  on 
techniques  of  empirical  research  (experiments, 
quasi-experiments,  survey  research,  etc.)  that  are 
widely  used  in  psychology.  Students  design  and 
carry  out  their  own  empirical  research  projects. 
Extensive  practice  in  the  writing  of  reports  is  in- 
cluded. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better, 
PSYCH  309,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  320  Principles  of  Behavior  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  learning  principles  including  classical  con- 
ditioning, operant  conditioning,  and  modeling. 
Initial  emphasis  is  on  animal  studies  followed  by 
human  applications  and  techniques.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  324  Physiological  Psychology  3(3,0) 

Study  of  human  neuroanatomy  with  emphasis  on 
the  function  of  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems. 
Discusses  the  biological  basis  of  behavior  in  its  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  dimensions.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  325  Physiological  Psychology  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Demonstrations  and  techniques  of 
selected  physiological  procedures  are  presented  to 
explain  the  principles  discussed  in  PSYCH  324. 
Coreq:  PSYCH  324. 

PSYCH  330  Motivation  3(3,0)  Various  aspects 
of  motivation  are  considered  by  studying  physi- 
ological, emotional,  and  environmental  influ- 
ences on  behavior.  Orientation  is  empirical  rather 
than  theoretical  with  emphasis  on  pertinent  re- 
search, applications,  and  measurement  of  motives. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  333  Cognitive  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  higher-order  mental  processing  in  humans.  Top- 
ics include  memory,  learning  of  concepts,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  the  psychology  of  language.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PSYCH  334  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychol- 
ogy 1  (0,2)  Selected  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions are  conducted  to  reveal  phenomena  related 
to  human  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  high-level  mental  processes. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  PSYCH 
309,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  PSYCH  333. 

PSYCH  340,  H340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psy- 
chology 3(3,0)  Survey  of  current  theory  and  re- 
search concerned  with  the  psychological  aspects 
of  human  growth  and  development  across  the  en- 
tire lifespan.  Major  topics  include  developmen- 
tal methods,  physical  maturation,  cognition,  so- 
cialization, personality,  psycholinguistics,  intel- 
ligence, learning,  behavior  problems,  and  excep- 
tionality. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  344  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  psychosocial  processes  of  adolescence. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  personality  development, 
growth  of  thinking,  social  and  sexual  maturation, 
and  variations  in  adolescence.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  345  Adulthood  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Special 
consideration  of  the  major  psychological  processes 
of  aging  as  they  relate  to  individual  behavior  and 
adaptation.  Includes  the  influences  of  aging  on  the 
body,  learning  and  psychomotor  skills,  thinking  and 
intelligence,  employment  and  productivity,  person- 
ality, and  psychopathology.  Opportunity  for  con- 
tact with  institutionalized  and  noninstitutionalized 
elderly  persons  is  provided.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with 
a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  352,  H352  Social  Psychology  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey course  analyzing  human  social  behavior  from 
the  perspective  of  the  individual  as  a  participant 
in  social  relationships.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the 
study  of  such  contemporary  social  processes  as 
attitude  formation  and  change,  interpersonal  re- 
lations, conformity,  conflict  resolution,  aggression 
and  violence,  social  communication,  and  group 
phenomena.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PSYCH  355  Environmental  Psychology  3(3,0) 

Consideration  of  the  influences  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment on  human  behavit)r.  Topics  include  per- 
ception of  and  adaptation  to  the  environment,  ef- 
fects of  physical  design  on  behavior,  and  individual 
reactions  to  environmental  stressors.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  SOC)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology  3(3,0)  Reviews 
perception  of  work  from  the  pre-industrial  revolu- 
tion to  the  present.  Comparative  approaches  to  mo- 
tivation, development,  maintenance,  and  attrac- 
tion of  successful  work  behaviors  are  discussed. 
Topics  include  the  organization's  responsibilities  to 
the  community,  implementing  a  disease-  and  acci- 
dent-free workplace,  and  the  effects  of  consumer- 
ism. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCH  368  Organizational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  individual  behavior  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  problems  in  organizations  and  in- 
creasing organization  effectiveness.  Topics  include 
psychological  factors  affecting  communication, 
decision  making,  conflict,  leadership,  work  stress, 
power,  and  organizational  change.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  369  Leadership  in  Organizational  Set- 
tings 3(3,0)  Broad  survey  of  theory  and  research 
on  leadership  in  formal  organizations.  A  detailed 
explanation  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  theo- 
ries (including  participative  and  charismatic  lead- 
ership) are  bridged  with  helpful  remedies  and  pre- 
scriptions for  effective  leadership  in  organizations. 
Preq;  PSYCH  201. 

PSYCH  370  Personality  3(3,0)  Historical  and 
contemporary  views  of  individual  differences  in 
behavior,  affect,  health,  coping,  and  motivation. 
Topics  such  as  personality  development  and  struc- 
ture, personality  assessment,  cross-cultural  issues, 
and  applications  of  personality  psychology  are 
covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  375  Psychology  of  Substance  Abuse 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  psychological  approaches  to 
treatment  of  substance  abuse.  Topics  include  be- 
havioral, social  learning,  and  family-systems  theo- 
ries as  applied  to  treating  substance  abuse.  Em- 
phasis is  on  empirical  approaches  to  evaluating 
methods  of  treatment  and  matching  clients  to 
treatments.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  H385  The  Social  Construction  of  Mad- 
ness 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  construct  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  psychosis 
has  been  explained,  portrayed,  and  treated  over 
time.  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  examining 
representations  of  "madness"  that  shape  a  culture's 
understanding  of  mental  illness  and  its  treatment, 
including  popular  culture,  art,  and  literature.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PSYCH  H390  Honors  Seminar  in  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Variable  topic  seminar  for  Honors  students 
from  all  majors.  Topics  are  announced  prior  to 
registration  for  each  semester.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  415  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  Jcvclopment  of  psychol- 
OKV  particularly  during  the  past  100  years.  Em- 
phasis is  on  K'vin^;  students  a  better  perspective 
of  present-day  psycholo>j>'.  Focus  is  on  the  vari- 
ous approaches  taken  by  influential  psycholojjists 
and  the  conflicts  anions  these  approaches.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  422.  H422  Sensation  and  Perception 
3(  3,0)  Study  of  psychophysical  techniques  ot  mea- 
surement and  sensory  and  perceptual  puKesscs  re- 
lated to  vision,  hearing,  and  the  other  senses.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  con.sent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  423  Sensation  and  Perception  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  are  conducted 
to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  involved  in  sen- 
sation and  perception.  Preq:  PSYCH  309  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCH  426,  626  Advanced  Physiological  Psy- 
chology 3(3,0)  Advanced  studies  of  the  biologi- 
cal basis  of  behavior  with  emphasis  on  functional 
neuroanatomy  and  endocrinology.  Topics  may 
vary.  May  not  be  repeated  for  credit.  Preq:  PSYCH 
324  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  435  Human  Factors  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analyses  of  theoretical  issues  and  research  meth- 
ods related  to  the  interaction  between  people  and 
machines  and  human  performance.  Topics  include 
information  prcKessing  theory,  human  control  sys- 
tems and  displays,  task  simulation,  perceptual  and 
motor  factors  limiting  human  performance.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  ct)urse,  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  443  Infant  and  Child  Development 
3(3,0)  Cognitive,  emotional,  and  social  devel- 
opment from  conception  through  childhood  (up 
to  age  12).  Major  theories  and  research  findings 
are  covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
and  PSYCH  340,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  447  Moral  Development  3(3,0)  Explores 
the  development  of  moral  reasoning,  judgment,  and 
character  from  a  descriptive  psychological  point 
of  \'iew.  Examines  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
work  of  Jean  Piaget,  Lawrence  Kohlberg,  and  Elliot 
Turiel  as  well  as  proscKial,  eudaemonistic,  and  cross- 
cultural  alternatives  to  these  ideas.  Precj:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better;  PSYCH  340,  344,  or  345; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  454  Psychology  of  Human  Relationships 
3(3,0)  Research,  theory,  and  their  practical  ap- 
plications regarding  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  dissolution  of  human  relationships; 
understanding  successful  and  unsuccessful  rela- 
tionships. Emphasis  is  on  improving  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  relate  to  other  persons  both  in- 
terpersonally  and  professionally.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  3(X)-level  psy- 
chology course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  459,  659  Group  Dynamics  3(3,0)  Re- 
view of  current  theory-  and  research  on  small-group 
processes  with  special  emphasis  given  to  group  for- 
mation and  development,  group  structure,  the  dy- 
namic forces  within  a  group,  leadership,  and  group 
problem  solving  and  decision  inaking.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  462,  662  Psychology  and  Culture  3(  3,0) 
Seminar  examining  the  cultural  context  in  which 
psychological  theories  and  research  are  generated 
and  psychological  perspectives  on  human  diversity. 
Topics  include  the  philosophical  positions  influ- 
encing psychokigical  theory  and  research;  meth- 
odological issues  in  the  study  o(  diversity,  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  perspectives;  and  cross- 
cutural  psychological  research  in  selected  content 
areas.  Preq:  PSYC'H  3I0or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  471  Psychological  Testing  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  theory  ot  psychological  testing,  em- 
phasizing the  principles  of  measurement  and  psy- 
chometric characteristics  of  a  gixxl  psychological 
test.  Issues  in  test  development,  administration,  and 
interpretation  are  reviewed.  Educational,  industrial, 
and  clinical  uses  of  tests  are  examined.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  and  309,  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  480,  680  Health  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  role  of  health-related  behaviors  in 
the  prevention,  development  and/or  exacerbation 
of  health  problems.  Emphasis  on  the  biopsycho- 
social  model  and  its  application  in  the  assessment, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  health  problems. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300- 
level  psychology'  course,  or  coasent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  483,  H483,  683  Abnormal  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illnesses.  Uses  current  diagnostic 
standards  for  mental  disorders  as  a  framework  for 
understanding  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ments of  the  most  commonly  observed  maladap- 
tive behaviors.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter and  one  300-level  psychology  course,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCH  488  Theories  of  Psychotherapy  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  alternative  theories  of  psychological 
treatment  for  behavioral  and  emotional  disorders. 
Various  theoretical  assumptions,  techniques,  and 
applications  of  each  approach  are  examined  and 
compared,  and  case  examples  are  considered.  Preq: 
PSYCH  370  or  483  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  489,  689  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  Seminar 
in  current  topics  in  psychology.  Topics  change  from 
semester  to  semester  and  are  announced  prit)r  to 
each  semester's  registration.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300- 
level  psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  H490  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 

I  2-4(2-4,0)  Preparation  and  defense  of  a  research 
proposal.  Proposed  project  should  be  empirical, 
historical,  or  theoretical  in  nature.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  consent  of  department  chair. 

PSYCH  H491  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 

II  2-4(2-4,0)  Completion  of  the  proposed  re- 
search project  resulting  in  a  written  thesis.  Preq: 
PSYCH  H490. 

PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  Psychology 
1(0,2)  Students  complete  an  integrative  review 
of  topics  in  psychology  in  the  context  of  produc- 
ing a  reflective  portfolio.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  Psychology'. 


PSYCH  493  Practicum  in  Clinical  Pnvchoiogy 

3(  1,5)  Students  apply  cl.issriKim  ihc»ir\  in  s«)lving 
individual  and  community  prohlem.s  through  in- 
teraction with  community  agencies  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups  in  the  mental  health  area.  Students 
have  liiTuted  but  well-c»introlled  contact  with  ac- 
tual clinical  problems  as  they  occur  in  the  commu- 
nity environment.  Preq:  PSYC^H  483  and  consent 
of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  495  Practicum  in  Applied  Psychology 
3(1,5)  Students  ire  provided  practical  experience 
in  the  area  of  applied  psychology.  Students  usually 
are  involved  in  a  project  designed  to  help  solve  an 
industrial  problem  through  a  direct  application  of 
industrial  or  social  psychology.  Preq:  PSYCH  352 
or  364  or  454;  consent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  496  Laboratory  in  Psychology  1-3(0,2- 
6)  Liboratory  in  a  variety  of  topics  in  psycht)logy 
such  as  human  factors  psychology  and  psychologi- 
cal testing.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better; 
PSYCH  309,  3 10;  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PSYCH  497,  H497  Directed  Studies  in  Psychol- 
ogy 1-4(0,2-6)  Study  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member  of  a  particular  topic  agreed  upon 
by  the  student  and  faculty  member.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  Six 
credits  in  psychology,  a  course  in  research  meth- 
ods, and  consent  of  the  instmctor. 

READING 

Professm:  K.  S.  Headley;  Associate  Professors:  P.  j. 
Dunston,  V.  G.  Ridgeway;  Assistant  Professor:  L.  F. 
Medford;  Lecturers:  J.  M.  Roper,  N.  S.  Wilkinson 

READ  101  Reading  Strategies  2(3,0)  Primary 
focus  is  on  critical  reading  of  textbook  materials 
and  persuasive  materials.  Students  learn  how  to 
apply  and  generalize  newly  acquired  strategies  to 
a  variety  of  reading  materials. 

READ  102  Critical  Reading  and  Thinking  2(3,0) 
Students  learn  critical  reading  skills  in  interpre- 
tation, analysis,  inference,  oral  communication, 
and  debate.  Includes  characteristics  of  debate  in 
addition  to  the  steps  and  sources  of  research. 
These  skills  are  applied  to  important  political  and 
social  issues  of  contemporary  public  concern. 

READ  103  Learning  Strategies  2(3,0)  Students 
learn  strategies  of  active  learning  and  critical 
thinking  skills  which  become  an  integral  part  of 
their  natural  thinking  processes.  Students  learn 
how  to  generalize  and  apply  newly  acquired  strat- 
egies to  a  variety  of  settings  and  situations. 

READ  458  Early  Literacy:  From  Birth  to  Kin- 
dergarten 3(3,0)  Provides  early  childhivid,  el- 
ementary, and  special  education  majors  with 
knowledge  of  theory  and  research-based,  devel- 
opmentally  appropriate  instmctional  practices 
related  to  children's  literacy  development  within 
the  home  and  schixil  from  birth  to  kindergarten. 
Factors  related  to  assessment  and  communication 
within  and  between  the  family,  school,  and 
teacher  are  addressed.  Preq:  Admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional level. 
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READ  459,  H459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 
Grades:  K-3  3(3,0)  [W.l]  Provides  early  child- 
hood and  Elementary  Education  majors  an  un- 
derstanding of  teaching  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  setting  in  kindergarten  through  third 
grade.  Students  investigate  general  principles  ot 
language  and  literacy  development  and  learn 
methods  for  teaching  and  assessing  children's  lit- 
eracy. Preq:  ED  EC  336,  ED  F  301,  302;  admis- 
sion to  the  professitmal  le\x'l.  Corcq:  ED  EC  400 
for  Early  Childhood  majors, 

READ  460,  H460  Teaching  Reading  in  the  In- 
termediate Grades:  4-8  3(3,0)  Provides  Elemen- 
tary Education  majors  an  understanding  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  elementary  school  .setting  in 
grades  tour  through  eight.  Students  investigate 
general  principles  of  language  and  literacy  devel- 
opment and  learn  methods  for  teaching  and  as- 
sessing children's  literacy.  Preq:  ED  F  301,  302, 
334.  Corcq:  ED  EL  401  (Elementary  Educatiiin 
majors);  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

READ  498,  H498  Secondary  Content  Area  Read- 
ing 3(2,2)  Designed  for  pre-service  teachers  who 
are  involved  with  field  experiences  prior  to  stu- 
dent teaching  full  time.  Prepares  content  area 
teachers  to  teach  the  reading  skills  necessary  for 
effective  teaching  of  content  area  material.  Preq: 
Admission  to  professional  level. 

RELIGION 

Fvo/es.sor.s:  S.  E.  Croshy,  N.  A.  Hardesty 

REL  101  Introduction  to  Religion  3(3,0)  Variety 
ot  religious  experience  and  expression  in  human 
life. 

REL  102  World  Religions  3(3,0)  Survey  of  major 
religious  traditions  ot  the  world. 

REL  301  The  Old  Testament  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
hooks  ot  the  Old  Testament  with  special  consider- 
ation given  to  the  development  of  the  concepts, 
institutions,  and  theology  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

REL  302  Survey  of  New  Testament  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  occasion,  content, 
literary  form,  and  hasic  theology. 

REL  306  Judaism  3(3,0)  Examines  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  from  Biblical  to  modem  times. 

REL  307  The  Christian  Tradition  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
Western  civilization  from  the  post-New  Testa- 
ment period  to  the  present,  stressing  institutional 
growth  and  changes,  theological  currents,  and  iti- 
teraction  of  Christianity  with  culture. 

REL  308  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World  3(3,0) 
Selected  religious  movements  in  ancient  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  Canaan,  and  the  Greco-Roman 
world  with  emphasis  on  movements  outside  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition. 

REL  310  Religion  in  the  United  States  3(3,0)  De- 
\elopment  ot  religion  in  the  U.S.  from  the  Colo- 
nial period  to  the  20"''  century.  Attentitm  is  de- 
voted to  analyzing  broad  currents  in  religious  move- 
ments and  religious  thought  which  have  given 
shape  to  the  American  pluralistic  experience. 


REL  3 1 1  African  American  Religion  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  the  religious  milieu  in  the  U.S.  rooted  in  our 
African  heritage.  Background  on  African  tribal 
religion  is  included,  along  with  Christian  denomi- 
nations and  new  religions  such  as  Nation  of  Islam, 
Rastitarianism,  VoLidun,  Santeria,  and  Candomble. 

REL  3 14  Buddhism  in  China  3(3,0)  Study  of  Bud- 
dhism in  Chinese  history  since  the  second  cen- 
tury. Examination  of  the  translation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  texts,  major  Chinese  Buddhist  schools, 
monastic  life,  and  the  comprehensive  influence  of 
Buddhism  on  Chinese  culture  and  society.  All  read- 
ings and  discussions  are  in  English. 

REL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Religion  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad  con- 
cern to  scholars  of  religion  today.  Issues  may  vary. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credit  hours 
with  departmental  consent. 

REL  (PHIL)  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0) 
Exploration  and  analysis  of  the  conceptual  and 
historical  relationship  between  .science  and  reli- 
gion. Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  theo- 
retical claims  of  science  and  the  metaphysical 
claims  of  religion. 

REL  401  Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Reli- 
gion 3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  a  selected 
tt)pic  in  biblical  studies.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

REL  402,  602  Studies  in  Religion  3(3,0)  Tlior- 
ough  examination  of  a  selected  topic  in  one  or 
more  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the  world  or  of 
religious  life  in  a  particular  region.  Topics  vary 
from  year  to  year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

REL  404,  604  History  of  Early  Christianity 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history,  social  and  doctrinal, 
of  early  Christianity  up  to  600  A.D.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

REL  435,  635  Religious  Institutions  in  Commu- 
nity Life  3(3,0)  Explores  the  particular  signifi- 
cance of  religious  organizations  as  core  institu- 
nans  in  American  communities  and  examines 
their  involvement  with  community  political  and 
social  structures. 

REL  499  Independent  Study  l-3(  1-3,0)  Study  of 
selected  problems,  issues,  or  movements  in  reli- 
git)n  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  cho- 
sen by  the  student.  Student  and  faculty  member 
develop  an  individualized  course  of  study  ap- 
proved by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registra- 
tion. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor:  C.  M.  Sieverdes 

R  S  301  Rural  Sociology  3(3,0)S  Study  of  hu- 
man social  relationships  as  influenced  by  life  in 
the  open  country  and  in  small  tciwns  and  villages 
including  considerations  of  the  rural  population, 
rural  social  institutions,  processes  of  change  in  ag- 
ricultural technology,  and  community  area  plan- 
ning and  development. 

R  S  (SOC)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
4(3,3)  See  SOC  303. 


R  S  (SOC)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0) 

See  SOC  371. 

R  S  (SOC)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0)S 
Analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  the 
physical  world,  modifications  in  natural  environ- 
ments, human  settlement  patterns,  and  institu- 
tions that  both  encourage  and  regulate  environ- 
mental modification.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  con- 
ditions whereby  natural  resources  become  public 
policy  concerns.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

R  S  (SOC)  459,  659  The  Community  3(3,0) 
Clo.se  analysis  of  the  development  of  contempo- 
rary communities  and  their  place  in  society.  Con- 
tinuing effects  of  industrialization,  migration,  and 
technological  change  on  community  location  and 
structure  are  examined.  Structural  relations  of 
social  class,  status,  and  the  associations  among 
institutions  are  explored. 

R  S  (SOC)  471,  H471, 671  Demography  3(3,0)F 
Demographic  concepts,  theory,  and  research 
methods  for  vital  statistics,  migration,  and  popu- 
lation distribution  and  projections.  Collection 
and  processing  of  demographic  data  and  organi- 
zation of  demographic  data  systems.  Preq:  ANTH 
201  or  SOC  201  or  RS  301. 

R  S  (SOC)  495  Field  Experience  3(1,8)  See 
SOC  495. 

R  S  (SOC)  498  Independent  Study  3(  1,6)  See 
SOC  498. 

RUSSIAN 

Aisistatu  Professor:  G.  L.  Love;  Lecturer:  J.  Bridgwood 

RUSS  101  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Training 
in  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms,  and  syntax 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  fundamen- 
tals necessary  to  hold  simple  conversations  and 
to  read  simple  Russian  texts. 

RUSS  102  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  RUSS  101.  Preq:  RUSS  101. 

RUSS  201,  H201  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,1) 
Brief  review  of  RUSS  101  and  102  with  conver- 
sation, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  more  serious  reading  of  Russian  prose 
in  short  stories  and  plays.  Preq:  RUSS  102. 

RUSS  202,  H202  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,1) 
Conversation,  composition,  and  dictation  based 
on  readings  of  more  difficult  Russian  prose  than 
in  the  earlier  courses.  Preq:  RUSS  201. 

RUSS  305  Russian  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken  Russian  emphasiz- 
ing vocabulary  building,  pronunciation,  and  com- 
prehension. Written  exercises  promote  accuracy. 
Preq:  RUSS  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

RUSS  307  Russian  Civilization  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  significant  elements  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion. Emphasis  is  on  social,  geographical,  politi- 
cal, and  artistic  aspects  of  modem  Russia.  Taught 
in  Russian.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

RUSS  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  works  in  Russian.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  total  of  six  credits.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or  equiva- 
lent and  consent  of  department  chair. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

EDSKC  4 1 2  Directed  Student  TeachinK  in  Sec- 
ondary School  Subjects  12{l,n)  rroKramolMi- 
|Hr\  i>ei.l  oliser\ Mtinn  and  teaching;  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schiiois.  t")pi''>>rtunities  are 
provided  tor  prospecri\'e  teachers  to  obtain  expe- 
riences in  the  subject  area.  Students  are  sectioned 
according  to  teaching  fields:  English,  histor>',  so- 
cial science,  marheiiiatical  scierices,  modern  lan- 
guages, science.  Enrollnieni  is  Iniiited. 

EDSEC  417  Teaching  Internship  in  the  Second- 
ary Schtwl  6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervi.sed  teach- 
ing internship  tor  one  semester  incixipcration  with 
a  participating  South  Carolina  secondary  school. 
Reserved  tor  students  .seeking  certification  in  criti- 
cal-need teaching  areas.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  i>f  1 2  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Pmj:  ED  F  501,  502,  3?5,  READ  498,  and  one  of 
the  following:  EDSEC  424,  425, 426,  427.  Appli- 
c;uion  approved  by  the  School  ot  E».lucation. 

EDSEC  424,  H424  Teaching  Secondary  English 
3(2, 2)F  Development  of  instructional  practices 
and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  English; 
familiarization  with  curriculum  materials;  includes 
tiekl  experiences  in  local  .schools  in  preparation 
tor  student  teaching.  Preq:  Second  semester  Jun- 
ior standing,  admi.ssion  to  the  professional  level, 
ED  105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of 
English  coursework,  concurrenr  enrollment  in 
RE.AD  498,  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  425  Teaching  Secondary  Modern  Lan- 
guages 3(2, 2)F  Development  of  instructional 
practices  and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary' 
modern  languages;  familiarization  with  curriculum 
materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  local 
schools.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F 
301 ,  302, 335,  18  hours  of  modem  language  course- 
work,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498,  mini- 
mum grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  426,  H426  Teaching  Secondary  Math- 
ematics 3(2, 2)F  Development  of  instructional 
practices  appropriate  for  secondary  mathematics; 
familiarization  with  curriculum  materials,  plan- 
ning, and  implementation  of  lessons;  includes  field 
experiences  in  local  schools.  Preq:  Admission  to 
the  professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335, 
at  least  18  hours  of  mathematics  coursework,  con- 
current enrollment  in  READ  498,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  427,  H427  Teaching  Secondary  Science 
3(2, 2)F  Development  of  instructional  practices 
and  materials  for  teaching  secondary  school  sci- 
ence (biological,  earth,  and  physical  sciences);  fa- 
miliarization with  secondary  .science  curriculum 
materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  loc.il 
schools.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F 
301,  302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of  science  course- 
work,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498,  mini- 
mum grade-point  ratio  of  2.5 

EDSEC  428,  H428  Teaching  Secondary  Social 
Studies  3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  prac- 
tices and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  social 
studies;  familiarization  with  curriculum  materials; 
includes  field  experiences  in  Uxral  schixils  in  prepa- 
ration for  student  teaching.  Preq:  Second  semester 


Junior  standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level, 
HD  105,  ED  F  301.  302,  335,  at  least  18  credits  ot 
s»x:ial  studies  coursework,  passing  score  on  South 
Cari>lina  social  studies  content  knowledge  exam, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  RE.'\D498. 

EDSEC  437,637  Techni>U)gy  in  Secondary  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Students  learn  how  to  integratecal- 
culators,  data  collectors,  and  computers  in  the  sec- 
ondary mathematics  curriculum.  They  .st)lve  prob- 
lems from  middle  .school.  Algebra  I,  CJeometry,  and 
Algebra  II  courses.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior 
standing,  admission  to  the  profe.ssioiial  level. 

EDSEC  444  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
English  9(0,27)S  Interns  design,  implement,  and 
critically  reflect  upon  instructional  units  and 
teaching  practices  in  supervised  secondary  English 
classes.  Interns  must  provide  evidence  of  perfor- 
mance that  meets  national  and  state  teaching 
standards  for  secondary  English.  Preq:  EDSEC 
424.  Coreq:  EDSEC  454. 

EDSEC  446  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
Mathematics  9(0,27 )S  Prt>spective  secondary 
mathematics  teachers  apply  teaching  and  learn- 
ing theories  in  a  field-based  setting  through  an 
internship  in  a  secondary  public  .school  clas.sroom. 
Preq:  EDSEC  426.  Coreq:  EDSEC  456. 

EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
Science  9(0,27)S  Supervi.sed  teaching  internship 
in  an  assigned  secondary  public  school  science 
classroom.  Meets  part  of  rec]uirement  for  South 
Carolina  science  teaching  certification.  Preq: 
EDSEC  427.  Corcq:  EDSEC  457. 

EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
Social  Studies  9(0,27)  Supervised  observation 
and  teaching  in  cooperation  with  a  mentor 
teacher  in  a  .secondary  public  school.  Students 
design,  implement,  and  critically  reflect  upon 
curricular  and  instructional  practices  in  public 
secondary  social  studies  classrooms.  Preq:  EDSEC 
428.  Coreq:  EDSEC  458. 

EDSEC  454  Secondary  English  Capstone  Semi- 
nar 3(2, 3)S  Seminar  in  conjunction  with  EDSEC 
444.  Interns  reflect  upon  and  solve  problems  re- 
garding teaching  events,  share  effective  teaching 
practices,  and  devise  ways  to  diKument  dimen- 
sions of  effective  teaching.  Preq:  EDSEC  424. 
Coreq:  EDSEC  444. 

EDSEC  456  Secondary  Mathematics  Capstone 
Seminar  3(2, 3)S  Capstone  .seminar  accompany- 
ing supervised  .secondary  mathematics  teaching 
internship.  Satisfies  part  of  the  requirements  for 
South  Carolina  secondary  certification.  Preq: 
EDSEC  426.  Coreq:  EDSEC  446. 

EDSEC  457  Secondary  Science  Capstone  Semi- 
nar 3(2, 3)S  Capstone  seminar  accompanying 
supervised  high  school  science  teaching  intern- 
ship. Satisfies  part  ot  requiremeiit  for  South  Caro- 
lina secondary  science  certification.  Preq:  EDSEC 
427.  Coreq:  EDSEC  447. 

EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies  Capstone 
Seminar  3(2,3 )S  Capstone  seminar  accoinpany- 
ing  supervised  high  school  social  studies  teach- 
ing internship.  Satisfies  part  of  requirement  for 
South  Carolina  secondary  certification.  Preq: 
EDSEC  428.  Coreq:  EDSEC  448. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Pro/evMrt-s:  J.  M.  C:..ggeshall.  I).  K.  Sn.rku  ,  ^  fuiir,  n 
J.  Vander  Mey,  D.  A  Ward,  W  M  Weniworth;  As- 
vocwte  Pro/evs<;rs:  J.  E.  Hawdon,  EC  Mobley,  L.  Cj. 
Peppers.  J.  C.  Witte;  AssiMani  Pnifcs^ors:  E.  M. 
CjranK-rg,  B.  A.  Rothenberg 

SOC  201,  H201  IntrixJuction  toSocioloRv  3(3,0) 

Sociological  perspective:  the  study  of  contempo- 
rary groups,  organizations,  .ind  societies  in  terms 
of  human  social  beh;ivior,  Micial  change,  Micial 
structure,  and  social  institutions. 

SOC  202  Social  Problems  3(3,0)  Sixrial  problems 
involving  the  family,  education,  health  care,  po- 
litical and  legal  systems,  economy,  population,  en- 
vironment, community;  and  special  problems  as- 
sociated with  age,  economics,  racial  status,  and 
gender  inequality. 

SOC  (C  R  D)  235  Intnnluction  to  Leadership 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  leadership  m  various  orga- 
nizational settings  from  a  sociological  pc-rspective. 
Examines  the  concept  of  leadership,  leadership 
traits,  types  of  leadership,  and  the  evolution  of  lead- 
ership behaviors  in  the  19'''  and  20'''  centuries. 

SOC  (R  S)  303,  H303  Methods  of  Social  Research 
I  4(3,3)  Intnxluction  to methiKis of  social  research: 
research  design,  sampling,  measurement,  reliabil- 
ity, and  \'alidity;  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  research.  Ctx)rdinating  laKiratory  introduces 
students  to  computer  literacy  through  research. 
Required  of  all  StKiology  majors.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 20, 
MTHSC  203  or  301  or  EX  ST  301,  SOC  201. 

SOC  310,  H310  Marriage  and  Intimacy  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  mate  selection,  living  together, 
marital  relations,  family  planning,  conflict  reso- 
lutitin,  divorce  and  remarriage,  later  life  adjust- 
ments, and  singlehood  as  a  lifestyle  in  the  United 
States.  Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent  t>f  instructor. 

SOC  311  The  Family  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
family  as  a  social  institution.  Primary  focus  is  on 
families  in  the  U.S.  with  comparisons  to  other 
cultures.  Topics  include  history  of  the  family, 
trends  in  family  formation  and  dissolution,  divi- 
sion of  labor,  intergenerational  relationships,  fam- 
ily violence,  and  policy.  Analyses  of  race,  class, 
and  gender  are  incorporated.  Preq:  SOC  201  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  330  Work  and  Careers  in  Society  3(3,0) 
Introduces  changes  in  the  structure  of  work  from 
pre-industrial  to  postindustrial  pericxis.  Topics  in- 
clude the  effects  of  stratification  on  career  deci- 
sions, career  paths  and  implications  for  life 
changes,  social  effects  of  scientific  management 
of  work,  unionization,  globalization,  the  rise  of 
multinational  corporations,  and  cross-cultural 
comparisons  of  management  styles.  Preq:  SOC 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  331  Urban  Sociology  3(3,0)  Urbanization 
as  a  .social  process  and  related  conditions  of  work, 
family  structure,  social  mobility,  crime,  lifestyle, 
technology,  and  development  of  urban  areas  in 
the  Third  World.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  350  Self  and  Society  3(3,0)  S<Kial  psychol- 
ogy from  the  siKiological  viewpoint.  Examination 
of  the  interactional  and  group  influences  on  such 
individual  conditions  as  childlnxxj  and  life-course 
development,  language,  emotions,  motives,  sexu- 
ality, deviance,  and  self-concept.  Preq:  StXT  201. 
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SOC  351  Collective  Behavior  3(3,0)  Spontane- 
ous, transitory,  and  sporadic  group  behavior: 
crowds,  panics,  riots,  fads,  and  social  movements. 
Preq:SOC201. 

SOC  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356  Social  Sci- 
ence of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  Examines  those 
areas  of  the  social  sciences  that  have  direct  rel- 
evance for  entrepreneurs.  Topics  include  processes 
by  which  entrepreneurs  are  shaped  by  social  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  family  and  community,  pub- 
lic policy  implications  and  influences  on  entre- 
preneurship, risk  perception,  decision  making, 
motivation,  leadership,  and  group  dynamics.  Preq: 
SOC  201  or  (C  R  D)  235  or  PSYCH  201  or  PO 
SC  101  or  102  or  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Social,  economic,  and  political  consequences  of 
population  structure  and  change,  including  prob- 
lems of  food  and  resources,  as  well  as  population 
goals  and  policies  in  developing  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Prcq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  380  Introduction  to  Social  Services  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  of  ca.sework  practice,  including  phi- 
losophy and  values,  models  of  group  work,  and 
ethics  in  social  services  work.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  390  The  Criminal  Justice  System  3(3,0) 
Sor.ial  .systems  analysis  of  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies; primary  focus  on  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections and  their  interagency  relationship  with 
courts  and  prosecution.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  391  Sociology  of  Deviance  3(3,0)  Patterns 
of  deviant  behavior:  subcultures,  careers,  and  life- 
styles of  deviants;  deviance  theory  and  research. 
Preq;  SOC  201. 

SOC  392  Juvenile  Delinquency  3(3,0)  Nature, 
extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency;  soci- 
etal attempts  to  control  delinquent  conduct  and 
gang  violence;  emergence  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  Preq;  SOC  201. 

SOC  393  Criminology  3(3,0)  Nature  and  causes  of 
criminal  behavior;  societal  attempts  to  control 
crime;  social  responses  to  crime,  criminals,  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Preq;  SOC  201. 

SOC  394,  H394  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  3(3,0) 
Mental  illness  as  a  social  phenomenon,  including 
cultural  and  social  influence,  organizational  settings 
of  mental  health-care  delivery,  legal  issues,  patient- 
therapist  relationships,  and  mental  illness  interven- 
tion as  social  control.  Preq;  SOC  201. 

SOC  396  Alcoholism:  Social  Causes,  Conse- 
quences and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved  in 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  assessment  of  socio- 
logical and  social-psychological  theories  of  alco- 
holism and  prevention;  societal  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  misuse  of  alcohol.  Students  who  have 
taken  SOC  395  may  not  receive  credit  for  SOC 
396.  Preq;  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  397  Drug  Abuse:  Social  Causes,  Conse- 
quences and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved 
in  drug  abuse  other  than  alcohol;  assessment  of 
sociological  and  social-psychological  theories  of 
drug  use,  abuse,  and  treatment;  societal  problems 
associated  with  the  misuse  of  drugs  other  than  al- 
cohol. Students  wht)  previously  have  taken  SOC 
395  may  not  receive  credit  for  SOC  397.  Preq: 
SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 


SOC  (R  S)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0)  See 

RS401. 

SOC  404,  604  Sociological  Theory  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  Required 
of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  H408  Honors  Thesis  Research  I  3  Reading 
and  research  related  to  senior  honors  thesis.  Com- 
pletion of  junior  honors  requirements  and  approval 
of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor  required. 
Preq:  SOC  H303,  H310,  honors  status. 

SOC  H409  Honors  Thesis  Research  II  3  Re- 
search and  writing  related  to  the  senior  iionors 
thesis.  Preq;  SOC  H408,  honors  status. 

SOC  414,  614  Policy  and  Social  Change  3(3,0) 
Uses  the  sociological  perspective  to  examine  policy 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  Specifically,  focuses 
on  values  and  ethics  and  effects  of  social  change 
efforts  on  the  outcomes  of  policy  formation,  social 
planning,  and  implementation.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

SOC  430  Sociology  of  Organizations  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  administrative  organizations  and  vol- 
untary associations;  applied  analysis  of  their  for- 
mal and  informal  group  relations,  communica- 
tions, and  effectiveness.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  432  Sociology  of  Religion  3(3,0)  Sociologi- 
cal analysis  of  religious  systems  and  movements 
and  their  influence  on  other  social  institutions. 
Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

SOC  433,  633  Globalization  and  Social  Change 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  social  and  historical 
causes  of  development  and  underdevelopment. 
Various  sociological  theories  of  development  are 
reviewed.  Selected  countries  are  examined  in  an 
international  context.  Preq;  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  435,  635  Leadership  and  Team  Building 
3(2,3)  Intfoduction  to  the  area  of  leadership  and 
the  process  of  building  effective  teams.  Examines 
various  sociological  perspectives  on  leadership 
and  their  role  in  developing  and  maintaining  vari- 
ous types  of  groups.  Students  are  actively  involved 
in  the  educational  process  through  participation 
in  experiential  learning  opportunities.  Preq;  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  440,  640  Leisure,  the  Mass  Media,  and 
Culture  3(3,0)  Production  and  consumption  of 
leisure  activities  in  contemporary  society;  popu- 
lar culture  and  the  mass  media  as  dominant  lei- 
sure forms;  social  effects  of  leisure  activities;  rela- 
tionship between  work  and  leisure.  Preq:  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  441,  641  Sociology  of  Sport  3(3,0)  Sport  as 
a  social  phenomenon;  emphasis  on  leadership,  dis- 
crimination, socialization,  communication,  con- 
flict, and  cooperation  in  sports;  emerging  social 
issues  in  contemporary  sports.  Preq;  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  459,  659  The  Community  3(3,0)  See 
RS459. 


SOC  460,  660  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  3(3,0) 

Investigation  of  sociological  perspectives  on  race, 
ethnic  relations,  and  social  stratification.  Analy- 
sis of  the  impact  of  social  class  on  minority  move- 
ments. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  SOC 
431.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

SOC  461  Sex  Roles  3(3,0)  Female  and  male  so- 
cialization; changes  in  statuses,  roles,  inequality, 
and  opportunities  in  contemporary  society,  with 
cross-cultural  and  social  class  comparisons.  Preq: 
SOU  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

SOC  462  Men,  Masculinity,  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Masculinity  and  social  order:  norms,  roles,  rela- 
tionships, and  activities;  identity  and  socializa- 
tion: work,  family,  sexuality,  war,  sports,  includ- 
ing subcultural  comparisons.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  463,  663  Sociology  of  Parenting  3(3,0)  So- 
ciology of  parenting,  child  rearing,  parenting 
styles  and  outcomes;  social  change  and  parenting; 
variations  by  sex,  race,  and  class;  cross-cultural 
comparisons;  research-based,  with  applied  orien- 
tation. Preq:  SOC  201,  Junior  standing. 

SOC  (RS)  471,  H471, 671  Demography  3(3,0)F 
See  RS  471. 

SOC  480,  680  Medical  Sociology  3(3,0)  Socio- 
cultural  factors  in  the  etiology  and  treatment  of 
physical  illness;  medical  occupations  and  profes- 
sions; the  organization  of  health-care  delivery 
systems.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  481,  681  Aging  and  Death  3(3,0)  Socio- 
logical orientation  to  aging  populations  focusing 
on  the  impact  of  health  care,  welfare,  and  retire- 
ment systems.  Includes  dying  as  a  social  phenom- 
enon, suicide,  euthanasia,  and  funerals.  Not  open 
zo  students  who  have  taken  SOC  383.  Preq:  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  484, 684  Child  Abuse  and  Treatment  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  examination  of  child  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation  as  major  social  problems; 
causes,  effects,  and  prevalence  of  physical,  sexual, 
and  emotional  maltreatment;  definitional  contro- 
versies; social  policy  and  legal  considerations; 
therapeutic  approaches  for  children  and  their 
caretakers;  child  maltreatment  and  the  judicial 
system.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  491  The  Sociology  of  Policing  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  major  issues  of  contemporary 
policing  in  the  U.  S.  from  a  socii)logical  perspec- 
tive. Topics  include  the  changing  functions  and 
structure  of  policing,  the  police  subculture,  and 
the  role  of  the  police  in  a  liberal  democracy.  Preq: 
SOC  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  493,  693  Sociology  of  Corrections  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  correctional  alternatives.  Tcjpics  in- 
ckide  sentencing  strategies  and  their  impact, 
prison  populations  (male,  female,  and  juvenile), 
inmate  social  structures,  treatment  and  custody 
issues,  community-based  alternatives  (probation, 
parole,  electronic  monitoring,  and  work  release), 
and  correctional  management  issues.  Preq:  SOC 
390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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SOC  494,  694  Sociology  of  Organized  Crimes 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  nuiltifarii)us  aspects  nf  crimi- 
nal urbanizations,  namely  their  structure,  meth- 
ods, and  networks.  Specific  topics  may  include 
white-collar  crime  and  traditional,  nontraditional, 
and  transnational  organized  crime.  Preq:  SOC  201 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  495  Field  Experience  3(  1 ,8)  Students 
participate  in  selected  field  placements  under  su- 
pervision for  eight  hours  weekly  and  in  a  one- 
hour  seminar  per  week.  May  he  repeated  once  for 
credit.  Preq:  SOC  380  or  390  and  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

SOC  (R  S)  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  indi- 
vidual readings  or  projects  in  sociological  areas 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  A  written  proposal 
approved  hy  the  instructor  directing  the  work  and 
by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registration.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 

SOC  499  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics  in  Contem- 
porary Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociological  areas  of 
current  interest  are  explored.  May  be  repeated  by 
special  arrangement  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

SPANISH 

Professors:  C.  R.  Adams,  G.  Bautista,  P.  R. 
Heusinkveld,  S.  C.  King,  M.  A.  Morris;  Associate 
Professor:  J.  K.  Hurley;  Assistant  Professors:  N. 
Corrales,  M.  M.  Rojas-Massei,  D.  j.  Smith,  G.  E. 
Tissera;  Lecturers:  S.  K.  Harris,  J.  B.  Mwinyelle,  C. 
A.  Robison,  M.  L.  Roth,  R.  K.  Simpson,  M.  E 
Smallwood,  S.  E.  Spacciante 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Course  for 
students  with  no  previous  experience  in  Spanish 
study.  The  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary are  taught,  and  a  foundation  is  provided  for 
building  oral  and  written  proficiency.  Three  hours 
a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  SPAN  101. 

SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish  4(3,1 )  Condensed  first- 
year  course  for  students  who  have  previously  stud- 
ied Spanish.  Upon  completion,  students  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  Intermediate  Spanish. 

SPAN  121  Accelerated  Spanish  I  8(6,2)  Acceler- 
ated 8-credit  course  for  students  with  two  or  more 
years  of  Spanish  in  high  school.  May  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  SPAN  101  and  102.  Through  fundamental 
grammar,  conversation,  composition,  and  dicta- 
tion, proficiency  is  stressed.  May  not  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  completed  SPAN  101  or  102. 

SPAN  1 5 1  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0) 
Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  Spanish. 
A  minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination 
will  satisfy'  graduate  .school  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. May  be  repeated  once.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

SPAN  201,  H201  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,1) 
Intermediate  course  to  practice  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  Grammatical  structures 
and  basic  vocabulary  are  reviewed  systematically. 
Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq: 
SPAN  102,  121,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


SPAN  202,  H202  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3.1) 

Continuation  of  SPAN  201.  Preq:  SPAN  201. 

SPAN  221  Accelerated  Spanish  II  6(6,0)  Accel- 
erated intermediate  course  that  may  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  SPAN  201  and  202.  Through  conversa- 
tion, composition,  dictation,  and  intensive  gram- 
mar review,  proficiency  is  stressed.  Includes  liter- 
ary readings  and  cultural  perspectives.  May  not 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  completed  SPAN 
201  or  202.  Preq:  SPAN  102,  121,  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  drama 
productions.  No  formal  cla.ss  meetings,  but  an  av- 
erage of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  total  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

SPAN  301  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literary 
Forms  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  structures 
and  elements  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  essay, 
including  literary  and  critical  theory,  with  read- 
ings in  19'''  and  20'''  century  Spanish  and  Span- 
ish-American literature.  Preq:  SPAN  202. 

SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  re\iew  of  Span- 
ish structure,  verbs,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  with 
an  introduction  to  syntax  and  stylistics  through 
controlled  and  free  composition.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  303  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I  3(3,0) 
Literary  movements,  influences,  and  authors  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  1 7"''  century;  rep- 
resentative works,  discussions.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
or  con.sent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation 
and  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken 
Spanish  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronun- 
ciation, intonation,  and  comprehension;  written 
work  to  increase  accuracy;  assignments  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  307  The  Hispanic  World:  Spain  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects  of  the  cul- 
ture of  Spain  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Em- 
phasis on  the  artistic,  social,  historical,  political, 
and  contemporary  issues  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  308  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects  of 
the  culture  of  Spanish-American  countries.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  politi- 
cal, economical,  geographical,  social,  and  artistic 
aspects  of  Spanish  America  from  the  indigenous 
period  to  the  present.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

SPAN  309  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics 
3(3,0)  Study  of  basic  concepts  of  phonetics  and 
phonology,  fundamental  principles  of  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation and  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. 
Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  310  CLIP  Summer  Immersion  Program 
6(6,0)  Conducted  entirely  in  Spanish  for  eight 
hours  daily.  Consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 


native  speakers  during  meals  and  On  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  SPAN  202.  Preq  SPAN  201. 

SPAN  3 1 1  Survey  of  Spanish-American  Litera' 
ture  3(3,0)  Literary  movements,  influences,  au- 
thors, and  works  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair 

SPAN  314  Hispanic  Linguistics  3(3,0)  F.imiliar- 
izes  students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  lin- 
guistics applied  to  Spanish,  in  order  to  deepen 
their  knowledge  of  phonetics,  morphology,  syn- 
tax, semantics  and  linguistic  change.  Preq:  SPAN 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  3 1 6  Spanish  for  International  Trade  1  3(  3,0) 
Introduction  to  commercial  Spanish;  study  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language,  protocol,  and  cul- 
tural environment  of  the  Spantsh-speaking  busi- 
ness world.  Business  vcxabulary,  basic  business  and 
cultural  concepts,  and  situational  practice.  Gram- 
matical review  through  business  letters,  professional 
documents  and  commercial  reports.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  commercial  texts.  Preq:  Any  300-level 
Spanish  language  or  literature  cla.ss. 

SPAN  318  Spanish  Through  Culture  3(3,0) 
Topic -generated  conversation  course  in  Spanish 
through  a  broad  array  of  artistic  manifestations 
in  the  Hispanic  World,  with  emphasis  in  conver- 
sation and  short  written  exercises.  FcKuses  on  one 
Hispanic  culture  topic  which  provides  a  basis  for 
class  discu.ssion  and  short  written  compositions 
in  Spanish.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

SPAN  (PO  SO  382  Spanish  Foreign  Language 
News  1(1,0)  See  POSC  382. 

SPAN  H391  Honors  Introduction  to  Hispanic 
Literary  Forms  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent 
study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue  super- 
vised re.search  on  .some  aspect  of  Hi.spanic  litera- 
ture. Coreq:  SPAN  301,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H392  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (Hon- 
ors) 1  ( 1  ,0)  Independent  study  allowing  honors  stu- 
dents to  pursue  super\'ised  research  on  witchcraft 
in  15'''  and  16"''  century  Spain.  Orreq:  SPAN  303, 
membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H393  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
(Honors)  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to 
allow  honors  students  to  pursue  super\ised  research 
on  a  topic  related  to  Hispanic  American  history-, 
politics,  geography,  economics,  scKial  institutions, 
or  artistic  movements.  Coreq;  SPAN  308,  mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  (!x>llege  Program. 

SPAN  398  Directed  Reading  l-3(  1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department 
chair. 

SPAN  401  New  Spanish  Fiction  3(3,0)  Study  of 
.selected  readings  by  popular  emerging  and  estab- 
lished authors  of  Spain,  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent cultural  trends.  Readings  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  detective  novels,  regional  fiction,  and 
fiction  from  marginalized  groups  in  Spain.  Preq: 
SPAN  300-level  literature  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 
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SPAN  403  Spanish  American  Women  Writers 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  selected  Uterary  works 
hy  Spanish  American  women.  Representative  au- 
thors are  studied  within  their  philosophical  and 
socio-political  contexts.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level 
literature  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  404  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 
Spanish  Literature  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  from 
major  authors  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  on  readings 
in  poetry,  theatre,  short  story,  and  novels  from 
the  19'''  century  to  the  early  20'''  century.  Preq: 
Spanish  300-level  literature  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  405  International  Trade  and  Literature 
3(3,0)  Readings  in  the  social,  economic,  and  pt>- 
litical  changes  of  the  Hispanic  world  in  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  Study  of  the  importance  of  social 
changes  that  have  shaped  the  economies  of  His- 
panic countries.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature 
or  culture  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  406  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  3(3,0) 
Topic-generated  readings  from  Spanish  America 
and/or  Spain.  Readings  consider  gender  issues,  the 
family,  ethnicity,  religion,  politics,  history  or  so- 
cioeconomic issues  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Preq: 
Spanish  300-level  literature  or  culture  course  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  407  Hispanic  Film  3(3,0)  Films  are  "read" 
as  texts  that  mirror  Hispanic  society.  Beside  learn- 
ing about  cinematographic  techniques  in  Spanish, 
topics  include  comparative  analysis  of  film  and  lit- 
erature, film  as  propaganda,  film  as  "hlockbuster," 
and  the  cinematic  depiction  of  social,  cultural,  and 
historical  realities  of  Hispanic  nations.  Preq:  Span- 
ish 300-level  language,  literature,  or  culture  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  409  Comprehensive  Writing  in  Spanish 
3(3,0)  Study  of  stylistics  in  addition  to  grammar 
review;  writing  paragraphs,  short  compositions, 
and  creative  papers  in  Spanish  on  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction  topics.  Preq:  Any  300-level  Span- 
ish course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  411  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  SPAN  305 
with  emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistica- 
tion in  oral  and  written  expression.  Preq:  SPAN 
305  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  415  Spanish  for  Health  Professionals 
3(3,0)  Medical  concepts  and  terminology  in 
Spanish;  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  work 
in  professions  related  to  public  health  care.  Preq: 
Six  credits  in  Spanish  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  416  Spanish  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  more  complex  business  vocabu- 
lary, cultural  concepts,  and  environment  of  His- 
panic markets.  Social,  political,  and  economic  is- 
sues related  to  Spanish-speaking  countries  and  their 
current  economies  in  global  marketing.  Economic 
geography  of  Hispanic  countries,  company  organi- 
zation, management,  banking,  investment,  goods 
and  services,  and  marketing.  Preq:  SPAN  316. 

SPAN  417  Professional  Communication  3(3,0) 
Skill-oriented  course,  taught  in  a  seminar  format. 
Students  learn  established  "protocol"  for  address- 
ing various  Spanish-speaking  audiences  and  learn 
to  give  professional  presentations  in  Spanish. 
Preq:  Spanish  300-level  course  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 


SPAN  418  Technical  Spanish  for  Health  Man- 
agement Professionals  3(3,0)  Technical  health 
communication  course  in  Spanish  with  emphasis 
on  managerial  and  business  aspects  of  the  inter- 
national health  industry.  Preq:  SPAN  41 5  and  six 
additional  credits  in  SPAN  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  419  Health  and  the  Hispanic  Community 
3(3,0)  Study  of  cultural  aspects  of  health  and 
health  services  in  Hispanic  populations.  Taught 
in  Spanish.  Preq:  SPAN  415  and  six  additional 
credits  in  SPAN  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  422  The  Contemporary  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Novel  3(3,0)  New  trends  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish-American  novel  from  the 
1940s  to  the  present.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  lit- 
erature course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture 
3(3,0)  Study  of  social,  political,  economic,  and 
artistic  manifestations  of  contemporary  Hispanic 
culture.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  civilization  or 
culture  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  H438  Spanish  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Individual  honors  research  conducted  under  di- 
rection of  the  Language  Department  faculty.  May 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  major 
in  Modern  Languages-Spanish  or  Language  and 
International  Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages. Preq:  Junior  standing,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H439  Spanish  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  In- 
dividual honors  research  conducted  and  thesis 
completed  under  direction  of  Language  Depart- 
ment faculty  member.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  major  in  Modern  Languages- 
Spanish  or  Language  and  International  Trade  or 
the  minor  in  Modern  Languages.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  SPAN  H438,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H491  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  (Hon- 
ors) 1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  al- 
low honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  research 
on  the  socio-political  climate  under  Franco's  dic- 
tatorship, with  emphasis  on  contemporary  liter- 
ary theory.  Coreq:  SPAN  406,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H492  Contemporary  Latin  American 
Novel  (Honors)  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent 
study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue  supervised 
research  in  the  literary  and  cinematographic  im- 
ages of  magic  realism.  Coreq:  SPAN  422,  member- 
ship in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0-3)  Di- 
rected study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  499,  699  Special  Topics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
timely  or  special  topics  in  Spanish.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  total  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Professor:  A.  Katsiyannis;  Assaciaie  Professors:  M. 
J.  Hodge,  P  M.  Stecker;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  W. 
Buford,  P.  J.  Riccomini,  D.  Zhang;  Lecturer:  S.  N. 
Wilson 

ED  SP  370,  H370  Introduction  to  Special  Edu- 
cation 3(3,0)  Survey  of  students  with  disabilities 
and  with  gifts/talents.  Individuals  with  Disabili- 
ties Education  Act  is  emphasized,  including  gen- 
eral educator's  role  in  serving  students  with  spe- 
cial needs.  Characteristics,  assessment,  and  effec- 
tive instructional  procedures  for  students  of  vary- 
ing exceptionalities  are  addressed.  Preq:  Minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  SP  371  Characteristics  of  the  Mildly  Handi- 
capped 3(3,0)  Surveys  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped 
from  the  more  severely  handicapped.  Preq:  Mini- 
mum grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  SP  372  Characteristics  and  Identification  of 
and  Strategies  for  Individuals  with  Learning  Dis- 
abilities 3(3,0)F  In-depth  coverage  of  character- 
istics and  identification  procedures  for  individu- 
als with  learning  disabilities.  Effective  instruc- 
tional strategies  are  addressed.  Students  partici- 
pate in  field  experience  throughout  the  semester. 
Preq:  ED  SP  370;  admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  373  Characteristics  and  Instruction  of 
Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)F  In- 
depth  coverage  of  characteristics  and  identifica- 
tion procedures  for  individuals  with  mental  re- 
tardation. Effective  instructional  strategies  are 
addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  experi- 
ences throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370; 
admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  374  Characteristics  and  Strategies  for 
Individuals  with  Emotional/Behavioral  Disor- 
ders 3(3,0)S  In-depth  coverage  o(  characteris- 
tics and  identification  procedures  for  individuals 
with  emotional  or  behavioral  disorders.  Effective 
instructional  strategies  and  behavior  management 
are  addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  expe- 
riences throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  EDSP  370; 
admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  (PRTM)  414,  614  Recreation  and  Leisure 
for  Special  Populations  3(3,0)  See  PRTM  414. 

ED  SP  416  Teaching  Internship  in  Special  Edu- 
cation 6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervised  teaching  in- 
ternship in  K-1 2  special  education  for  one  semes- 
ter in  cooperation  with  a  participating  South 
Carolina  school.  Reserved  for  students  seeking 
certification  in  critical-need  teaching  areas.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  SP  371,  491,  493, 
494,  496;  application  approved  by  department. 

ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 
Children  with  Special  Needs  3(3,0)  Provides  stu- 
dents with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
early  intervention,  legal  precedence  for  provid- 
ing early  intervention  services,  and  effective  in- 
structional techniques  for  working  with  infants 
and  young  children  with  disabilities  and  their 
families.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 
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EI)  SP  469,  669  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
« ith  Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0) 
AJJrLsscji  tlic  ch.ir,i(.lori>ti(.s  ol  iiuiiviiiii;ils  with 
t'liuxmnal  aiiil  hohiuior.il  JJMirJi'rs.  Consider- 
itt  ion  is  ni\  en  to  liistorical  and  lenal  aspects,  defi- 
niiions,  comprehensive  assessment,  and  the  im- 
pact ot  school,  home,  culture,  and  society  on  in- 
dixiduals  with  behavior  disorders.  Research  find- 
mt^s  in  the  ticld  ot  behavior  disorders  are  empha- 

m:cJ, /'.v</.  Hnsruo. 

EI)  SP  470,  670  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Learnint;  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Provides  spe- 
cific knowledfje  of  definitions,  evaluation  proce- 
dures, cofjnitive,  social,  academic,  and  functional 
skills  of  individuals  with  learning  disabilities 
across  the  lifespan.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  472, 672  Characteristics  of  Individuals  with 
Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Characteristics  oi 
menial  retardation  across  the  lifespan:  learning, 
beha\ mral,  and  dexelopmenral  aspects  are  exam- 
itied.  Prcc,.  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  473,  673  Educational  Procedures  for  Indi- 
viduals with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Identifi- 
cation, selection,  and  preparation  of  functional  cur- 
riculum materials  and  pedagojjy  for  teachin,t,'  stu- 
dents with  mental  retardation.  A  multidisciplinar>', 
student-centered  approach  ro  program  planning 
priHides  the  framework.  Pivc|:  ED  SP  472. 

ED  SP  474,  674  Procedures  for  Individuals  with 
Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0)  As- 
sists students  in  dcveli>ping  .specific  strategies  for 
teaching  indixiduals  with  emotional  aiid  behav- 
ioral disorders,  utili:ing  preventive  measures,  ex- 
panding skills  in  behax-ior  analysis,  and  implement- 
ing the  least  restrictive  intervention  warranted, 
includes  programmatic  considerations,  siKial  skill 
instruction,  curriculum  selection,  lEP  develop- 
ment, and  eftecti\e  transition.  Preq:  ED  SP  469. 

ED  SP  475,  675  Educational  Procedures  for  Indi- 
\iduals  with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Provides 
knowledge  of  educational  evaluation  and  instmc- 
tional  procedures  to  improve  outcomes  for  indi- 
viduals with  learning  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  F  302, 
ED  SP  370,  PSYCH  201;  i>r  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  SP  476,  676  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabili' 
ties  3(2,3)  Addresses  content  knowledge,  skills, 
and  professional  values  for  successful  teaching  of 
students  with  learning  disabilities.  Focuses  on 
teacher-directed  instruction  and  the  use  of  criti- 
cal instructional  factors,  the  use  of  recommended 
practices  for  individuals  with  learning  disabilities, 
and  the  measurement  and  anlaysis  of  student  per- 
formance data.  Prc-q:  ED  SP  470.  475;  comple- 
tion of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  478,  678  Practicum  in  Emotional  and  Be- 
havioral Disorders  3(2,3)  Addresses  content 
knowledge,  performance  skills,  and  professional 
\alues  for  succe.ssfiil  teaching  of  .students  with  emo- 
t  ional  and  behavioral  disorders.  FiKuses  on  teacher- 
directed  instniction  and  the  use  of  critical  instruc- 
tional factors,  the  use  of  recommended  practice  for 
students  with  disabilities,  and  the  measureinent  and 
analysis  of  student  performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP 
474;  completion  of  student  teaching. 


ED  SP  479,  679  Practicum  in  Mental  Retarda- 
tion 3(2,3)  Addresses  content  knowledge,  per- 
formance skills,  and  priife->si(inal  \alue-.  for  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  students  wiiii  menial  retarda- 
tion. Focuses  on  teacher-directed  instruction  and 
the  use  of  critical  instructional  factors,  the  use  of 
recommended  practices  for  students  with  disabili- 
ties, and  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  student 
performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP  473;  completion 
of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  of  Individu- 
als with  Disabilities  3(2, 2)S  Introduction  lo  as 
sessment  process  (verification)  in  special  educa- 
tion. Includes  procedural  safeguards;  data  collec- 
tions via  informal  and  standardized  procedures; 
issues  in  asses-sinent;  psychometric  properties  of 
standardized  te.sts;  and  administration,  .scoring, 
and  interpretation  of  selected  instruments.  Preq: 
EDSr372,  57  3, 

ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for  Individu- 
als with  Mild  Disabilities  3(3,0)F  Prepares  stu- 
dents to  provide  explicit  instruction  in  mathemat- 
ics for  individuals  with  mild  disabilities.  Students 
learn  to  systematically  assess,  analyze,  and  teach 
math  skills.  Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  ED  SP  493,  494,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  493  Classroom  and  Behavior  Management 
for  Special  Educators  3(3,0)F  Students  describe 
various  intervention  strategies  for  increasing  and 
maintaining  appropriate  behaviors  and  for  de- 
creasing or  eliminating  inappropriate  behaviors. 
Students  accurately  recognize,  record,  and  chart 
inappropriate  behaviors;  employ  the  least  restric- 
ti\ c  inrer\ention;  foster  self-management  skills; 
and  de\elop  preventive  strategies  and  classwide 
systems  for  managing  academic  and  .social  behav- 
ior. Preq:  ED  SP  374, 49 1 ;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  ED  SP  492,  494,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students  with 
Mild  Disabilities  3(3,0)F  Emphasizes  the  knowl- 
edge and  .skills  nece.ssary  for  teaching  reading  to 
students  with  mild  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  SP  374, 
491;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  492,  493, 
496,  497. 

ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and  Collabo- 
ration for  the  Resource  Teacher  3(3,0)  [W.3]S 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  written  commu- 
nicatii>n  skills  to  enhance  special  education  teach- 
ers' collaboration  with  parents,  regular  educators, 
public  and  private  agencies.  Preq:  ED  SP  492, 49  3, 
494,  496;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  416 
or  498. 

ED  SP  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience 
3(0,9)F  Supervised  practical  experience  prior  to 
Directed  Teaching  for  preservice  special  education 
teachers  preparing  to  teach  individuals  with  mild/ 
moderate  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  con- 
current enrollment  in  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  497. 

ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  3(3,0)F  Preparation  (or  working 
with  students  with  mild/moderare  disabilities  in 
secondary  sch(X)ls.  F(Kus  is  on  literature,  methods, 
and  materials  for  providing  instruction  in  transi- 
tion, .self -detenninat  ion,  knowledge  within  content 
areas,  functional  skills,  and  integration  into  the 
community.  Preq:  ED  SP  374, 491;  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  ED  SP  492, 493, 494,  496. 


ED  SP  49M  Directed  Teachinu  in  Special  Educa- 
tit>n  !2(  1 ,33)S  C  ;4imprehensive  iours<-  providing 
a  full-time,  semester-k  >ng  ex|H:rieiu  e  tor  prcs«*r\'ice 
special  education  teachers  who  pi  in  to  teach  indi- 
viduals with  nuld/niiKlerate  disabilities.  (  jeiK-rally 
the  last  C4iiirsc-  in  the  progr.im;  provides  teaching 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  UniveiMty  and 
sch.H.I  ixrvinnel.  Preq:  ED  SP  492. 493, 494. 496. 
497;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  495. 

technol(x;y  ano  human 

RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Pro(ess.ns:  W.  I..  I  iavice.  ( :.  H.  Isk-ll.  G.  C,.  h.ved.ihl. 
W.  D.  Paige;  Assiiciate  Prufessar:  CA'..  I.innell;  Assis- 
tant Professtirs:  C.  E.  P  Evanciew.  P  H.  McGee;  Vis- 
iting; /nstTMCtors;  M.  V.  Oenshaw,  W.  R.  l")oty 

THRD  110  Introduction  to  Industrial  Technol- 

ogy  3(3,0)  Examines  the  philosophy  and  stnicture 
ot  iiulusiri.il  technology  education  in  the  public 
sch(H)l  system  and  the  philosophy  and  organiM- 
tion  of  human  resource  development  in  industry. 
Students  are  given  an  orientation  to  the  major  in 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  IX-velopment 
and  an  over\iew  of  the  principles  of  technology. 

THRD  160  Training  Programs  in  Industry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  and  first-hand  experience  in  itidus- 
trial  training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  oKserx'ing 
and  participating  in  actual  traiiiing  situations  as 
well  as  communications  and  media  usage  in  in- 
dustry. Pra,.  Tl  IRD  1 10. 

THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical  Drawing 
and  Computer-Aided  Drafting  3(  1 ,6)  Introduc- 
tory i.lratting  course  utili:ing  traditional  drafting 
techniques  and  computer  software  to  explore 
technical  drawing  and  orthographic  projection 
thrtjugh  construction  of  multiview  and  isi>metic 
projections,  sectional  and  auxiliary  views,  dimen- 
sioned working  drawings,  developments,  and  in- 
tersections. Freehand  sketching  is  a  means  of 
problem  solving  and  analysis. 

THRD  181  Advanced  Technical  Drawing  and 
Computer- Aided  Drafting  3(1,6)  Students  ex- 
paml  the  application  ot  computer-aided  drafting 
in  the  areas  of  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing. Emphasis  is  on  development  ot  complete 
working  drawings  incorporating  instniction  in  the 
areas  ot  production,  manufacturing,  and  ctmstnic- 
tion.  Preq:  THRD  1 10,  180  or  equivalent;  con- 
,sent  ot  instructor. 

THRD  220  Manufacturing  Technolog>'  I:  Sys- 
tems 3(2,3)  Introduction  to  management,  per- 
sonnel, and  proiluction  systems  studies  through 
the  creation  of  a  corporation.  Includes  priduct 
identification,  product  research  and  design,  se- 
lection of  pn>cesses,  plant  design,  prinluction  sys- 
tems, and  system  enhancement.  Pri-tj.  THRD  1 10 
or  consent  of  instructor 

THRD  224  Machine  Tool  Processes  3(2,3)  Basic 
practical  shop  experiences  on  the  lathe,  drill  press, 
milling  machine,  and  shapor.  Benchwork,  measur- 
ing riK>ls,  theory,  and  demonstrations  related  to  a 
sur\ey  of  fundamental  m.ichining  practices. 

THRD  230  Construction  Technology- 1:  Materi- 
als 3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  commonly  used 
building  materials  and  methods  o(  combining 
them  in  present  dav  construction.  Proij.  THRD 
1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  ot  instnictlo 


THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 

3(2,3)  Study  of  power  in  terms  of  energy  sources 
and  the  generation  of  power.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
development  of  insights  and  understandings  of  the 
scientific  and  operational  principles  involved  in 
the  production  and  utilization  of  power.  Preq: 
THRD  110  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  250  Electricity  3(2,3)  Theory  and  appli- 
cation of  DC  and  AC  fundamentals,  including 
instrumentation,  power  sources,  circuit  analysis, 
motors,  construction  wiring,  and  electronic  prin- 
ciples and  components. 

THRD  280  Communications  Technology  I:  Pro- 
cesses and  Materials  3(2,3)  Topics  include  graphic 
communications,  photography,  computer  applica- 
tion and  use  as  a  visual  communication  medium, 
and  audio/video  production  and  application. 

THRD  310  Arts  and  Creativity  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Child  3(2,3)  Provides  elementary  and  early 
childhood  teachers  an  opportunity  to  develop  tech- 
nological literacy,  art/craft  skills  in  a  variety  of 
media,  and  an  understanding  of  their  applications 
to  the  curriculum  in  a  classroom  environment. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Early  Childhood  or  El- 
ementary' Education  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  (ED  F)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 
the  Classroom  1  (0,2)  See  ED  F  M  5. 

THRD  360  Industrial  Organizations  and  Safety 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  relationship  of  training  and 
safety  personnel  to  the  kinds  of  tasks  they  are  asked 
tcT  perform  in  industrial  situations.  Emphasis  is  on 
safety  knowledge  development  and  on  techniques 
which  may  he  used  in  industrial  safety  training. 

THRD  370  Motivation  and  Discipline  in  Voca- 
tional Education  3(3,0)  Provides  classroom 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  with  knowledge 
and  skills  in  techniques  of  student  discipline  and 
motivation  with  application  to  the  occupational 
education  settings. 

THRD  371  Management  of  Industrial  Education 
Laboratories  3(2,2)  Management  and  operation 
of  unit  and  multiple-activity  lahoratories,  includ- 
ing laboratory  design,  selection  anci  procurement 
of  tools  and  equipment,  budgeting  management, 
and  coordination  of  activities  in  laboratory  courses. 

THRD  390  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  I 
6(0,18)SS  Full-time  work  experience  in  indus- 
try. Students  are  requested  to  register  with  the 
instructor  one  semester  prior  to  the  summer  in 
which  they  plan  to  enroll.  Preq:  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education  concentration  only. 

THRD  410,  610  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Sub- 
ject areas  organized  according  to  program  needs. 
Content  is  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  school  system  or  agency  requesting 
the  course.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 8 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  413,  613  Contemporary  Technological 
Problems  3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  contributions  of 
technology.  Examples  of  these  relationships  are 
taken  from  historical  accounts  and  from  analyses 
of  contemporary  technological  intervention  both 
in  industrialized  and  nonindustrialized  countries. 


THRD  415,  615  History  and  Philosophy  of  In- 
dustrial and  Vocational  Education  3(3,0)  Study 
of  industrial  and  vocational  education  programs 
with  the  intent  of  developing  a  sound  individual 
philosophy  of  industrial  and  vocational  education. 
General  topics  covered  are  history;  local,  state, 
and  federal  legislation;  types  of  vocational-tech- 
nical programs;  professional  organizations;  man- 
power utilization,  vocational  guidance,  and  train- 
ing; industry,  labor,  and  school  relationships. 

THRD  420,  620  Manufacturing  Technology  II: 
Materials  and  Processes  3(2,3)  Continuation  of 
THRD  220  with  emphasis  on  materials  and  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing.  Attention  is  given  to  spe- 
cific materials  separating,  forming,  and  combin- 
ing practices  and  equipment  and  on  the  competi- 
tive aspects  of  manufacturing.  Preq:  THRD  220 
or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

THRD  430,  630  Construction  Technology  II: 
Practices  and  Systems  3(2,3)  Study  ot  industrial 
practices  and  systems  affecting  man,  materials, 
and  equipment  associated  with  construction  in- 
dustries. Activities  are  directed  toward  develop- 
ing a  working  knowledge  of  construction  tech- 
nology and  a  framework  for  incorporating  this 
instruction  into  programs  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  Preq:  THRD  230. 

THRD  440,  640  Power  Technology  II:  Trans- 
mission and  Control  Systems  3(2,3)  Continua- 
tion of  THRD  240.  Instruction  in  transmitting 
and  controlling  power  for  utilization  in  such  ar- 
eas as  manufacturing,  communications,  construc- 
tion, and  transportation.  Introduces  concepts  of 
automation  and  robotics  to  enable  the  classroom 
teachers  and  industry  personnel  to  gain  necessary 
insights  into  this  important  area  of  technology. 
Preq:  THRD  240. 

THRD  450  Electronics  for  Educators  3(  1,6)  Prin- 
ciples of  electronics  as  applied  in  communications 
and  automatic  controls  involving  transistors,  inte- 
grated circuits,  and  other  electronic  devices  and 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  indus- 
trial arts  and  vocational-technical  electricity  and 
electronics.  Preq:  THRD  250  or  equivalent. 

THRD  460,  660  Developing  Training  Programs 
for  Industry  3(3,0)  Identification,  selection,  and 
organization  of  subject  matter  for  industrial  train- 
ing programs.  Emphasizes  analysis  techniques,  ses- 
sion and  demonstration  planning,  written  instruc- 
tional materials  development,  trainee  evaluation, 
and  planning  instructional  schedules.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Human  Resource  Development  con- 
centration or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  465,  665  Conducting  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  for  Industry  3(3,0)  Basic 
concepts  of  supervision,  administration,  and  man- 
agement of  training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  de- 
termining training  requirements,  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  evaluating  training  programs.  Preq: 
THRD  160,  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  468,  H468,  668  Public  Relations  3(3,0) 
Emphasizes  techniques  and  methods  of  effective 
public  and  industrial  relations  which  contribute  to 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  labor,  business, 
professional,  educational,  and  industrial  groups. 
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THRD  470,  670  Course  Organization  and  Evalu- 
ation 3(3,0)  Problems,  techniques,  and  proce- 
dures in  the  preparaticin,  selection,  and  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter  for  instructional  purposes. 
Methods,  techniques,  and  preparation  of  materi- 
als used  in  the  evaluation  of  student  achievement 
in  industrial  education  subjects. 

THRD  471,  671  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects 
3(3,0)  Effective  methods  and  techniques  of 
teaching  industrial  subjects.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
class  organization,  preparation  of  lesson  outlines, 
and  audio-visual  aids.  Preq:  ED  F  335. 

THRD  472  Advanced  Instructional  Methods 
3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  the  various 
equipment,  materials,  and  techniques  associated 
with  the  delivery  of  instruction.  Students  design, 
produce,  and  present  materials  to  meet  specific 
educational  objectives.  Preq:  THRD  471  or  one 
year  of  teaching  experience. 

THRD  473,  673  Competency  Testing  in  Voca- 
tional Subjects  3(3,0)  Study  of  competency  test- 
ing in  vocational  education  which  includes  edu- 
cational objectives  and  measurement;  construction 
and  use  of  oral,  objective,  short  answer,  matching, 
essay,  and  performance  tests;  and  treatment  of  test 
data  for  grade  assignments  and  statistical  analysis. 

THRD  477  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)  Super- 
vised observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schools  in  which  opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  securing  experience  in  teach- 
ing industrial  subjets.  Preq:  THRD  371,  471,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

THRD  478  Internship  in  Vocational  Technical 
Education  I  6(0,18)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  in  cooperation  with  selected  area  voca- 
tional centers,  high  schools,  and  technical  col- 
leges to  provide  experience  in  teaching  specified 
trades  and  industrial  subjects.  Preq:  THRD  371, 
consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  479  Internship  in  Vocational  Technical 
Education  II  6(0,18)  Continuation  of  THRD 
478.  Preq:  THRD  478,  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  [C.3] 
See  ED  F  480. 

THRD  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  482,  682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
See  ED  F  482. 

THRD  483,  683  Architectural  Drafting  for  In- 
dustrial Education  3(1,6)  Study  of  the  major  as- 
pects of  architectural  drawing,  such  as  plot,  floor, 
and  foundation  plans;  wall  sections;  and  eleva- 
tions. Preq:  THRD  180. 

THRD  484,  684  Communications  Technology 
II:  Systems  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  THRD  280. 
Includes  theory  and  operation  of  communications 
systems:  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  television, 
satellites,  sound/video  recorders,  lasers,  and  com- 
puters. Instruction  on  strategies  for  interpreting  this 
area  of  technology  to  industry  personnel  and  pub- 
lic school  students  is  emphasized.  Preq:  THRD  280. 

THRD  486,  686  Instructional  Media  Develop- 
ment 3(1,4)  Basic  instructional  media  develop- 
ment techniques  are  presented.  Students  develop 
material  using  authoring  software  such  as  Hyper- 
Card, transparencies  using  Persuasion  and/or 
PowerpPoint,  and  fully  storyboarded,  scripted,  and 
edited  digital  as  well  as  analog  video. 
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THRD  490  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  II 

6(0.18)  Coiitinii.ition  of  TURD  5S)0.  rreq:  ViK.t- 
tu>n.\l-T<.clinJciil  EJucHiioii  conccnrratiDn  only. 

THRD  491  Special  Projects  3(3,0)  St.uknts  arc 
;issit;ncJ  projects  in  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  capahilities.  Projects  are  either  experimen- 
tal, ilieoretical,  or  developmental  and  cover  siih- 
jects  not  thoroughly  covered  in  other  courses. 
Written  project  approval  required  before  re({ister- 
in«.  Prcq:  (Consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  492,  692  Advanced  Projects  1-6  Stuvlenis 
ii.un  depth  in  content  hy  completing  pR)iects  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  instructor  in  one  of  the 
following  subject  areas:  arts  and  crafts,  drawinji  and 
(.lesion,  electricity  and  electronics,  graphic  arts,  met- 
alworkinjj,  occupational  education,  power,  and 
wiHtdworkinfi;  WTitten  project  approval  required  be- 
fore registering.  May  be  repeated  twice  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Con.sent  ol  instructor. 

TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

Ihotcssors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  S.  B.  Bhaduri,  D.  A. 
Brosnan,  M.  j.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  Director;  B.  C. 
Goswami,  C.  W.  Jarvis,  B.  I.  Lee,  H.  J.  Rack,  C.  D. 
Rofiers,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate  Professors:  J.  M. 
Ballato,  S.  H.  Foulger,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  E.  C.  Skaar, 
T.  n.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  J.  Luo, 
I.  A.  Lu:inov 

TEXT  175  Introduction  to  Textile  Manufactur- 
ing 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  tex- 
tile, iiber,  and  polymer  science  and  engineering 
with  emphasis  on  the  scientific,  technological, 
and  business  principles  utilized  in  producing  fi- 
bers, yarns,  and  fabrics;  enhancing  fabric  func- 
tionality hy  dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing;  and 
establishing  end-use  products. 

TEXT  176  Natural  and  Man-made  Fibers  4(3,3) 
Concept  of  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  as  the 
raw  materials  of  the  textile  industry  is  introduced. 
Survey  of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  process- 
ing properties  of  various  natural  fibers  and  fiber- 
forming  synthetic  polymers.  Formation  of  textile 
fibers  from  polymeric  materials  is  presented  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  polymer  science  and  en- 
gineering principles. 

TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation  4(3,3) 
Study  of  fiber  pnxessing  systems  required  to  trans- 
form various  fibrous  materials  into  yarn.  Involves 
the  machine  principles  and  theories,  relationship 
ot  the  fibers  to  the  process  and  the  resultant  yarn 
structures,  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the  yarn 
structure  to  define  quality  and  to  determine  suit- 
able manufacturing  practices.  Preq:  TEXT  175 
and  176  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

TEXT  202  Fabric  Structures,  Design,  and  Analy- 
sis 4(3,3)  Study  of  fabric  formation  techniques 
designed  to  explore  the  principles  and  theories  of 
modern  technology.  Evaluation  and  analysis  of 
weaving,  knitting,  and  nonwoven  fabrication  of 
textile  structures.  Preq:  TEXT  201  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

TEXT  308  Apparel  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  ap- 
parel construction  techniques  and  analysis  of 
problems  commonly  encountered  in  the  apparel 
industry.  Evaluation  of  fabric  design  and  proper- 
ties. Preq:  TEXT  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 


TEXT  314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles 

4(3,2)  Concepts  of  current  procedures  in  the 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  physic, il  preparation 
and  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  priming,  and  finishing 
of  fabrics  are  presented;  colorimetric  and  spec- 
trophotometric  methods  of  color  control  and  test 
methods  for  the  evaluation  t)f  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treatments  are  emphasized.  Not  open  to 
Polymer  and  Textile  C'hemistry  or  Textile  Man- 
agement (Chemical)  majors. 

TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics  3(3,0)  IntriKluction 
to  statistics  with  particular  application  to  the  tex- 
tile industr>.  Measures  of  central  value  and  varia- 
tion, probability,  the  normal  cur\'e,  tests  of  hypt)th- 
eses,  elementary  correlation,  and  regression.  Preq: 
Stiphomore  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  333  The  Textile  Arts  3(2,3)  Surveys  de- 
velopment of  the  hand  loom  from  prehistt)ric  times 
to  the  present.  Studio  work  in  the  elements  of  hand- 
woven  fabrics,  their  design,  analysis,  and  produc- 
tion of  four-harness  counterbalance  and  jack  liH)ms. 
Preq:  junior  .standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  403  Fiber  Processing  III  3(2,2)  Concepts 
of  current  fiber  processing  machines,  techniques, 
practices,  and  their  validity  are  investigated.  Prob- 
lems are  assigned  that  require  use  of  acquired 
knowledge,  textile  testing  equipment,  and  process- 
ing machines.  The  relation  of  fibrous  material  prop- 
erties and  processing  dynamics  to  the  fiber  assem- 
blies produced  is  studied.  Preq;  TEXT  201. 

TEXT  41 1  Fabric  Development  III  3(2,2)  Study 
of  specifications  and  loom  details  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fabrics  woven  to  the  customer's  order,  in- 
cluding multicolor  layouts.  Warp  and  filling 
preparation  are  covered  as  well  as  size  formula- 
tions and  their  methods  t)f  application.  Warping 
and  dressing  plans  are  developed  for  the  warper 
and  the  slasher.  Precj;  TEXT  202. 

TEXT  414  Knitted  Structures  3(3,0)  Survey  oi 
knitted  structures  dealing  with  the  principles  and 
mechanisms  involved.  Various  systems  are  cov- 
ered with  emphasis  on  fiber  and  yarn  requirements 
and  fabric  properties. 

TEXT  416  Nonwoven  Structures  3(2,2)  Non- 
woven  fabric  structures,  their  manufacture,  prt)p- 
erties,  and  applications.  Methods  of  nonwoven 
fabric  formation,  resultant  material  characteris- 
tics and  end-use  applications  are  examined.  Preq: 
TEXT  201. 

TEXT  421,  H421,  621  Fiber  Science  3(2,2)  Fa- 
miliarizes students  with  the  physical  properties  of 
textile  and  high  performance  fibers  and  how  these 
properties  influence  process  and  end-use  perfor- 
mance; method  of  measuring  those  properties;  and 
how  those  properties  arc  related  to  structural  fea- 
tures of  the  fiber. 

TEXT  422,  622  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
3(2,2)  Yarn  and  fabric  properties,  their  scientific 
significance  and  analysis.  Dimensional,  structural, 
and  mechanical  interrelationships  are  established 
and  evaluated. 

TEXT  426,  626  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Prin- 
ciples of  industrial  and  process  instrumentation 
and  control  as  applied  in  the  textile  industry; 
static  and  dynamic  characteristics  of  measurement 
devices;  transducer  principles  and  techniques  of 
their  application  for  measurement  of  physical 


properties  such  as  pressure,  temperature,  flow, 
weight,  etc.;  principles  of  process  controllers;  ap- 
plications of  computers  in  textile  proceM  control. 

TEXT  428  Textile  Re.search  1-3  Investigation  of 
a  problem  in  textile,  fiK-r,  or  polymer  science  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
After  completing  the  resc-arch,  student  prepare.s 
a  formal  written  report  which  is  presented  orally. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

TEXT  429  Textile  Research  1-3  C Continuation 
ofTEXT42«. 

TEXT  440  Color  Science  3(2,3)  Application  of 
the  science  of  color  to  industrial  practice  in  tex- 
tiles, plastics,  paints,  lighting,  and  ceramics.  LaK)- 
ratory  work  is  performed  on  modern  instruments 
and  computers. 

TEXT  445,  645  Special  Topics  in  Textile,  Fiber, 
and  Polymer  Science  1-3(1-3,0)  Special  topics 
in  textile,  fiber,  and  polymer  sciences.  A  co-en- 
rollment course  for  similar  courses  in  other  de- 
partments such  as  for  those  students  involved  in 
CAEFF  pnijects  and  CH  E  445.  There  may  be 
different  sections  in  a  term  to  cover  different  top- 
ics. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Consent  of  ^1^t^uct(lr. 

TEXT  460,  660  Textile  Processes  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  machinery  and  processes  of  textile  manufac- 
turing from  fiber  formation  through  fabric  finish- 
ing. For  students  with  a  nontextile  background. 

TEXT  470  Textile  Costing  and  Inventory  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  of  ct)sting  as 
they  specifically  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles. Allocation  of  cost  of  material,  laKir,  and 
overhead:  determining  the  unit  cost  of  yams,  fab- 
rics, and  finishes.  Inventory  systems,  storage, 
materials  handling,  and  profiles.  Preq:  TEXT  202 
or  con.sent  of  instmctor. 

TEXT  471  Plant  Layout  and  Processing  Design 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  e.s,sentials  neces.sar>'  for  tex- 
tile process  implementation  from  the  pilot  plant 
concept  to  a  functioning  textile  process  facility. 
Material  flow  requirements,  power  requirements, 
machinery  layout,  environmental  controls,  and 
facility  design  are  considered.  Preq:  TEXT  202. 

TEXT  472,  672  Textile  International  Trade 
3(3,0)  Analyzes  the  current  structure  of  the  in- 
ternational textile  trade  including  imports,  ex- 
ports, tariffs,  and  trade  requirements.  Field  expe- 
rience with  local  firms  is  used  to  enhance  students' 
understanding.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

TEXT  475,  675  Textile  Marketing  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  activities  involved  in  the  distri- 
bution of  textile  products  in  today's  market.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  role  of  con.sumer  research 
and  the  analysis  of  fa.shion  in  the  design  and  pro- 
motion of  textile  products. 

TEXT  476,  676  Carpet  Manufacturing  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  materials,  manufacturing  technolo- 
gies, products,  and  practices  asstKiated  with  the 
carpet  manufacturing  sector  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. Raw  materials,  pniduct  design,  formation  and 
finishing  systems,  evaluation  methinls,  distribu- 
tion, and  end-use  applications  are  examined.  Preq: 
TEXT  201 ,  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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THEATRE 

Professors:  C.  S.  M.  Egan,  D.  J.  H.irlmann,  R.  ( :. 
Sawyer;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  C'lirrii-,  K.  jciliiiMin, 
S.  S.  Kearney;  Lecturer:  C.  A.  t'olllns 

THE  A  210,  H210  Theatre  Appreciation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  theatre  event  approachetl 
through  historical  context,  play  reading,  analysis 
of  production  practices,  and  Held  trips  to  li\e  dra- 
matic perforinances. 

THEA  267  Stage  Makeup  Techniques  3(2,1) 
Practical  study  of  hasic  stage  makeup  techniiiues 
for  the  acting  student  including  corrective 
makeup,  modeling  with  paint,  three-dimensional 
makeup,  prosthesis  with  latex,  and  makeup  for 
other  media. 

THEA  277  Production  Studies  in  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Study  of  technical  production  and  design  includ- 
ing scenery,  costume,  and  lighting  through  the 
examination  of  plays  in  production. 

THEA  278  Acting  I  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  act- 
ing; hasic  stage  techniques;  exercises  in  interpre- 
tation, imprt)visation,  characteriiation;  experi- 
ence in  supervised  scene  study. 

THEA  279  Theatre  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Practical 
work  iii  theatre  on  a  production  designed  for  pub- 
lic presentation.  May  he  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
of  four  credits. 

THEA  315  Theatre  History  I  (3,0)  Historical 
survey  ot  Western  theatre;  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director, 
actt)r,  technician,  and  .spectator  from  antiquity  to 
the  Renaissance.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  316  Theatre  History  II  3(3,0)  Historical 
survey  of  Western  theatre;  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director, 
actor,  technician,  and  spectator  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  317  African  American  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  African  American  playwrights,  plays, 
players,  and  their  contributions  to  the  American 
theatre  from  the  19'''  century  to  the  present. 

THEA  (ENGL)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and 
critical  study  of  drama.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

THEA  367  Costume  Technology  3(2,3)  Thet)ry 
and  practice  of  costume  technology  including 
equipment,  patterning,  fabric  identification,  cut- 
ting, construction,  and  fitting. 

THEA  368  Voice  for  the  Stage  3(2,3)  Study  of 
the  principles  ot  vocal  production  and  standard 
American  speech  for  the  stage;  exercises  in  breath 
support  and  projection,  improving  tonal  quality, 
and  elimination  of  regional  dialects  through  the 
study  of  the  International  Phtmetic  Alphabet. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  372  Creative  Drama  3(3,0)  Practical  ap- 
plications using  creative  drama  as  a  learning  tool 
to  strengthen  curriculum  goals  and  heighten  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  classroom.  Students  de- 
velop cla.ssroom  teaching  strategies  based  on  drama 
education.  Appropriate  for  elementary'  and  second- 
ary teachers,  artists,  and  workshop  leaders. 


THEA  374  Stage  Movement  for  Actors  3(1,2) 

Study  ot  the  psychological  and  physical  sources 
of  movement  in  the  human  body,  with  emphasis 
on  the  attainment  of  intellectual  and  physical 
control  and  the  application  of  the  skills  to  the 
development  of  a  role. 

THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I  3(2,3)  Directing  and 
staging  techniques  for  the  proscenium  stage;  exer- 
cises in  composition,  movement,  picturization;  ex- 
perience in  direction  of  scenes.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

THEA  377  Stagecraft  3(2,3)  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  stage  design  and  technology  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

THEA  379  Acting  Ensemble  1(0,3)  Performance 
iipportLinities  in  the  area  of  theatre  for  young  au- 
diences. Students  are  members  of  a  theatrical  tour- 
ing troupe  and  perform  in  a  variety  of  spaces  and 
locations.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four 
credits.  By  audition  only. 

THEA  398  Special  Topics  in  Theatre  3(3,0)  Se- 
lect areas  of  study  in  theatre  not  addressed  by  other 
theatre  course  offerings.  May  he  repeated  once. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  (ENGL)  447  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  [W.31  W.>rkshop  in  the  creative  writing 
of  plays.  May  he  repeated  once.  Preq:  THEA 
(ENGL)  M7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  467  Costume  Design  3(3,0)  Theory  and 
practice  of  costume  design  for  the  theatre  includ- 
ing the  study  of  production  concept  and  styles, 
sketching,  and  rendering.  Preq:  THEA  367  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  472,  672  Improvisation:  Interpreting  and 
Developing  Texts  3(3,0)  Practical  applications 
using  drama  as  a  learning  tool  to  strengthen  writ- 
ing skills,  motivate  collaboration,  heighten  ana- 
lytical skills.  Students  use  improvisation  to  ana- 
lyze texts  and  to  revise  original  work,  C(insider 
theory  and  research  of  contemporary  scholars,  and 
develop  approaches  to  literature  and  composition 
based  on  readings  and  drama  experiences.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  476  Stage  Directing  II  3(2,3)  Continued 
study  in  the  art  of  stage  directing,  emphasizing 
leading  contemporary  theory  and  methodology. 
Culminates  in  the  production  of  a  one-act  play 
for  public  presentation.  Preq:  THEA  376  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

THEA  477  Stage  Design  3(2,3)  Study  and  prac- 
tice in  stage  design,  including  drafting,  graphics, 
drawing,  rendering,  scene  painting,  and  light  plot- 
ting. Preq:  THEA  377  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  479  Acting  II  3(2,3)  Continued  study  in 
the  craft  of  acting  for  contemporary  Western  the- 
atre. Students  focus  on  monologue  and  scene 
study  in  a  variety  of  performance  settings.  Preq: 
THEA  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  487,  687  Stage  Lighting  3(2,1)  Theory 
and  practice  of  stage  lighting  through  an  under- 
standing of  various  lighting  instruments,  lighting 
control  systems,  and  execution  of  lighting  designs. 

THEA  497,  697  Scene  Painting  3(2,1)  Practical 
study  of  basic  painting  techniques  for  the  theatre 
including  layout,  proper  use  of  materials,  paint- 
ing styles,  and  texturing  techniques. 


THEA  499,  699  Independent  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 

Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests 
outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses.  May  he  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
,sent  of  department  chair. 

WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY 

Professors:  A.  G.  Eversole,  J.  W.  Foltz,  J.  J.  Isely,  T 
E.  Schwedler,  J.  R.  Sweeney,  Chair;  J.  R.  Tomasso, 
Jr.,  G.  W.  Wood;  Associate  Professors:  C.  R.  Allen, 
J.  D.  Lanham;  As.sistant  Professors:  W,  W. 
Bowerman,  A.  R.  Johnson 

W  F  B  101  Introduction  to  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  1(1,0)F  Informative  sketch  of  aquacul- 
ture,  fisheries  science,  and  wildlife  management. 
Introduces  principles,  resources,  professional  orga- 
nizations, and  careers  in  these  fields.  Preq:  Major 
in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

W  F  B  102  Methods  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  1(0, 2)F  Introduction  to  methodology 
used  in  aquaculture,  fisheries  science,  and  wild- 
life management.  Students  are  introduced  to  ter- 
minology, techniques,  laws,  and  legislations.  Skills 
with  dimensions,  units,  computations,  and  tech- 
nical communications  as  applied  to  aquaculture, 
fisheries,  and  wildlife.  Open  only  to  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Biology  majors.  Coreq:  W  F  B  101. 

W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology  3(3,0)  Natural  his- 
tory, biology,  and  conservation  of  wildlife  inan- 
aged  by  natural  resource  agencies.  Attention  is 
given  to  those  factors  important  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  including  species  distri- 
bution and  abundance,  habitat  requirements,  and 
life-history  characteristics.  Principles  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  conservation  of  selected 
wildlife  species  are  covered.  Preq:  Two  semesters 
of  introductory  biology. 

W  F  B  301  Wildlife  Biology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Identification  of  wildlife  species  with  emphasis 
on  game  and  non-game  wildlife  species  managed 
or  protected  by  state  and  federal  agencies.  One 
or  more  required  weekend  field  trips  will  be  sched- 
uled. Open  iinly  to  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biiil- 
ogy  majors.  Coreq:  W  F  B  300. 

W  F  B  306  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion 2(2,0)F,  S  Examines  the  fundamental  think- 
ing upon  which  modern  conservation  pnigrams 
have  been  built. 

W  F  B  307  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management 
1(1,0)S  Hunting  techniques  used  to  harvest  re- 
newable wildlife  re.sources  are  examined  with  re- 
spect to  their  roles  in  sound  management  practices. 
The  effects  of  selected  hunting  regulations  on  wild 
populations,  safety,  and  ethics  are  discussed.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

WFB  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  biological  bases  for  the  conservation 
of  flora,  fauna,  and  habitats.  Biological  factors  that 
influence  the  decision  making  process  are  also  ad- 
dressed. Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology  or  con- 
.sent  of  instructor. 
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W  F  B  ^SO  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol- 

OKV  ^(3,0)f-  Introduction  to  principles  ot  tishcr- 
ics  and  wildlife  hiolojjy  oil  which  soiinil  niiinaye- 
inenr  practices  are  haseil.  Interrelationships  ot  ver- 
tehrate  and  invertehrate  hioiony,  habitat,  .inil 
population  dynamics  are  covered.  Prci);  One  year 
of  fjeneral  hi(>loKy. 

W  F  B  412,  H412,  612  Wildlife  Management 
3(2, ^)S  Basic  principles  .md  j^eneral  practices  of 
wildlife  management  and  conservation  are  cov- 
ered. Major  problems  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  resources,  with  emphasis  on  up- 
l.md  game  species.  Laboratory  work  includes  prac- 
ticii  work  iin  the  C^^lemson  University  woodlands 
ami  field  trips  to  .several  areas  where  wildlife  man- 
agement is  being  practiced. 

W  F  B  414,  614  Wildlife  Nutritional  Ecology 
3(3,0)S  Concepts  of  how  terrestrial  wildlife  ob- 
tains and  utilizes  energy  and  nutrients  in  wild  eco- 
systems are  taught.  Energy  and  nutrient  availabil- 
ity are  discussed  in  the  ecological  context  of  dis- 
tribution, flow,  and  cycling  in  natural  and  modi- 
fied foraging  areas.  Physiology  of  digestion  is  dis- 
cussed for  major  homeothcrms.  Preq:  FOR  415 
orWFR412. 

W  F  B  416,  616  Fishery  Biolog>'  3(2, 3)F  Prin- 
ciples underlying  freshwater  fish  priiduction.  In- 
troduction to  major  groups  of  freshwater  fishes 
and  their  habitats.  Ttipics  include  identification, 
age  and  growth,  fecundity,  food  habits,  popula- 
tions estimation,  environmental  evaluation,  man- 
agement practices,  and  fish  culture.  Preq:  One  year 
of  introductory  biology,  junii^r  standing. 

W  F  B  418  Fishery  Conservation  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  con.scrvation  efforts  directed  toward  freshwa- 
ter and  marine  fisheries  resources.  Topics  include 
threatened,  endangered,  over-exploited  species 
and  introductions  of  exotic  species.  Preq:  Two 
semesters  of  introductory  biology. 

W  F  B  430,  630  Wildlife  Conservation  Policy 
3(3,0)  Deals  with  the  ecological  rationale  and 
management  implications  of  public  policy  designed 
for  the  conser\ation  of  American  wildlife  resources. 
Emphasis  is  on  managed-land  issues.  Preq:  W  F  B 
350  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

W  F  B  440  Non-game  Wildlife  Management 
3(3,0)  Basic  principles  and  general  practices  of 
non-game  wildlife  management  are  covered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  principles  and  prac- 
tices most  appropriately  used  by  state  agencies  in 
their  managernent  programs  for  non-game  spe- 
cies, along  with  real-world  problems  associated 
with  implementation  of  such  programs.  Preq:  Two 
semesters  o(  inrrt)ductory  biology. 

W  F  B  450,  650  Aquaculture  3(3,0)  Basic  aqua- 
cultural  techniques  applied  to  freshwater  and  ma- 
rine organisms;  past  and  present  culture  of  fin- 
fishes  and  shellf  i.shes  around  the  world;  principles 
underlying  fish  production;  water  quality,  feed- 
ing, and  nutrition  as  they  influence  production 
of  cultured  aquatic  organisms.  Preq:  One  year  of 
general  biology.  Junior  standing. 

W F  B  460, 660  Warmwater  Fish  Diseases  2(2,0) 
Study  of  diseases  in  warmwater  fish  including  in- 
fectious and  noninfectious  processes.  Preq:  One 
year  of  general  biology,  juniiir  standing,  consent 
of  instructor. 


W  F  B  462,  H462,  662  Wetland  Wildlife  Biolot.'v 

3(  J,0)l-  Study  of  wetland  wildlife  habitats,  i-mpha- 
siring  classification  by  physical,  chemical,  anil  bio- 
logical characteristics;  importance  of  wetland  habi- 
tat for  management  anil  production  of  wethind 
wildlife  species.  Preq:  BIOL  103/104  or  1 10/1 11. 

W  F  B  463  Directed  Research  in  Aquaculture, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology  1(0,3)F,  S  Re- 
search problciiiv  in  selected  areas  of  aqiiacultural, 
fisheries,  or  wildlife  science  to  introduce  students 
to  experimental  design,  research  techniques,  and 
presentation  of  research  results.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  (BIOSC,  ENT)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1,6)S  Odd-numbered  years.  See  HNT 
469. 

W  F  B  490  Field  Training  in  Aquaculture,  Fisher- 
ies, and  Wildlife  6(0,18)  Eight-to-ten-week  pro- 
gram in  which  students  observe  aquaculture,  fi.sh- 
eries,  or  wildlife  management.  Students  have  .su- 
pervi.sed  management  responsibility.  Total  of  270 
hours  required.  Must  be  arranged  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Bi- 
ology or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  493  Selected  Topics  1-4(0-4,0-12)  Spe- 
cialized topics  which  explore  current  areas  of  re- 
search and  management  in  aquaculture,  fisheries 
science,  or  wildlife  management  are  examined  in 
lecture/.seminar  format.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  often  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  consent  of 
instructor. 

W  F  B  499  Wildlife  Biology-  and  Fisheries  Semi- 
nar 1(1,0)  Exploration  of  current  literature  and 
research  in  fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences.  Students 
participate  in  the  analysis  of  re.search  findings,  uti- 
lizing skills  acquired  in  their  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Professor:  J.  M.  Melton;  Associate  Professor:  E.  K. 
Sparks;  Assistant  Professor:  M.  Shockley;  Lecturer: 
S.  Warts 

W  S  301  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies: 
Women's  Lives  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  course 
exploring  the  unique  features  of  women's  lives 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  Content  is  based  on 
new  research  in  inany  disciplines,  including  psy- 
chology, sociology-,  history,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Pre<7;  Sophomore  standing. 

W  S  459,  659  Selected  Topics  in  Women's  Stud- 
ies 1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  change  from  semester  to 
semester  and  are  announced  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  fi>r  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

W  S  498  Advanced  Studies  in  Women's  Studies 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  foundations  for 
women's  studies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  how 
women's  srudies  research  and  theory  influence  in- 
stitutions and  governmental  policies.  Readings  in- 
clude essays  on  such  central  women's  studies  is- 
sues as  work,  family,  children,  health  care,  legis- 
lation, and  government  policies.  Preq:  W  S  301 
or  con.sent  of  instructor. 
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Faculty 


FACULTY 


Abbott,  Albert  G.,  Professor,  Genetics,  Biocherr\istry ,  and 
Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1976; 
PhD,  Brown  University,  1980 

Abercrombie,  John  G.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Furman  University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson  University,  2001 

Abramovitch,  Rudolph  A.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Al- 
exandria University  (Egypt),  1950;  PhD,  1953,  DSc, 
1964,  University  of  London  (England) 

Acock,  Basil,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BSc,  Read- 
ing University  (England),  1962;  MS,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  PhD,  Nottingham  Trent  University  (En- 
gland), 1967 

Adams,  Clementina  R.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Atlantico  University  (Colombia),  1969;  MS,  1974,PhD, 
1984,  Florida  State  University 

Adams,  Leroy  Shealy,  Lecturer,  Det'elo/mient.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1963 

Adams,  Tim  O.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Adams,  Warren  P.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Lewis  Univer.Mty,  1979;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Adelberg,  Jeffrey  W.,  Research  Associate/ Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Horticulture.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1987,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Clemson  University,  1993 

Adler,  Peter  H.,  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1976;  MS, 
1979,  PhD,  1983,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Alexander,  John  C,  Jr.,  Breazeale  Professor,  Firumcia!  Pian- 
nmg  BBA,  1984,  MBA,  1985,  Stetson  University;  PhD, 
Florida  State  University,  1991 

Alexander,  Kim  E.,  Lecturer,  Center /or  Safety  Research  artd 
Education.  MS,  1988,  MEd,  1992,  Clemson  Uni^xrsity 

Allen,  Benjamin  L.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Pro/esS(jr,  Bi.  icni^itecrmi;; 
Chief  of  Staff,  Greenville  Unit,  Greenville  Hospital  System. 
BS,  Wofford  College,  1960;  MD,  Duke  University,'  1964 

Allen,  Craig  R.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources  and  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1989;  MS,  Texas  Technical  University,  1993; 
PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1997 

Allen,  Dennis  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Hobart  College,  1972;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 
1978,  Lehigh  University 

Allen,  Lawrence  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Human  Dei'elopment;  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management.  BS,  West  Chester  State  Univer- 
sity, 1970;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Mary- 
land 

Allen,  William  H.,  Department  Cliair  and  Pro/essor,  Agn- 
cultural  and  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1969, 
Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1972 

Alley,  Pamela  R.,  Lecturer,  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  MA, 

1978,  PhD,  1983,  University  of  Connecticut 

Alley,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  BS, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975;  MA,  1979,  PhD, 
1981,  University  of  Connecticut 

Allison,  David  J.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BS,  1978,  MArch,  1982,  Clemson  University 

Alverson,  David  Roy,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soib,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1976,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1979 

Amirkhanian,  Serji  N.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 

1979,  MS,  1981,  Tennessee  Technological  University; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1987 

An,  Yanming,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  B.A,  1982, 
MA,  1985,  Fudan  University  of  Shanghai  (China);  PhD, 
University  of  Michigan,  1997 


An,  Yuehuei,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering 
MD,  Harbin  Medical  University  (China),  1983;  MM, 
Beijing  Medical  University  (China),  1986 

Anand,  Subhash  C,  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Banaras  Hindu  University  (India),  1955;  MS,  1965, 
PhD,  1968,  Northwestern  University;  PE 

Anderson,  Denise  Marie,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  1992;  MS,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1993; 
PhD,  University  of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign,  2000 

Anderson,  Paul  Christopher,  .Assistant  Pro/essor,  Histor>. 
BA,  University  >>(  North  ( -.iiohna,  1990;  MA,  1994, 
PhD,  1998,  University  of  Mississippi 

Andrew,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Histirry.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1987;  MA,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1993;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1997 

Andrighetti,  Kara  R.,  Visiting  Irvitructor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  2000,  MS,  2003,  Clemson  University 

Andrus,  Ronald  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  1983,  MS,  1986,  Brigham  Young  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Texas,  1994 

Apostel,  Kristi  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Toccoa  Falls 
College,  1998;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2002 

Appling,  Jeffrey  R.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
1980,  PhD,  1985,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Arbcna,  Joseph  L.,  Pro/essor,  History.  AB,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  1961;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia, 
1970 

Arya,  Dev  Priya,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemisir>'.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Delhi  (India),  1996;  PhD,  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, 1996 

Ashton,  Susanna  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA, 
Vassar  College,  1989;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1998,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa 

Askew,  George  R.,  Director,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Forest  Sci- 
ence Institute;  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1976,  MS, 
1978,  PhD,  1981,  Clemson  University 

Aspland,  J.  Richard,  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science  and  En- 
gineering. BS,  1958,  MS,  1960,  University  of  Leeds  (En- 
gland); PhD,  Manchester  University  (England),  1964 

Atkinson,  George,  Jr.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  Counselor,  Coun- 
selmg  Center.  BA,  Rhodes  College,  1982;  MS,  1984, 
PhD,  1988,  University  of  Memphis 

Austin,  Eric  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing BS,  1980,  MS,  1982,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana- 
Champaign;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1998 

Aziz,  NadimM.,  Department  Choir  and  Pro/essor,  Cii'il  En- 
gineering. BSCE,  1978,  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1984,  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi 

Back,  W.  Edward,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  1978,  MS,  1986,  University  of  Illinois;  PhD,  Clem- 
son University,  1994 

Backman,  Kenneth  E,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Paries,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Acadia  Universitv 
(Canada),  1980;  MUP,  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Texas  A&M 
University 

Backman,  Sheila  J.,  Professor,  Parks ,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BSC,  1977,  MR,  1979,  Acadia  Uni- 
versity (Canada);  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1988 

Baicu,  Catalin  E,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing. MS,  University  Politechnica  of  Bucharest  (Roma- 
nia), 1987;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1996 

Baier,  Scott  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Economics.  BS,  1988, 
MA,  1991,  Bowling  Green  Stare  University;  PhD, 
Michigan  State  University,  1996 

Bailey,  Beatrice  Naff,  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Longwood  College,  1978;  MA,  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary,  1981;  EdD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1987 


Bailey,  Kevin  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1978;  MS, 
1983,  PhD,  1987,  Rutgers  LJniversity-Piscataway 

Bainbridge,  Robert  W.,  Director,  South  Carolina  Design 
Arts  Pannershit);  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Landscape 
Ardhitecture.  BArch,  University  of  California-Berkeley, 
1970;  MArch,  Rice  University,  1978 

Baird,  William  V.,  Pro/essor,  HOTticulturc.  BS,  Oregon  State 
University,  1976;  MA,  Miami  University,  1979;  PhD, 
University  of  Virginia,  1983 

Balakrishnan,  Nagraj,  Professor,  Management.  BE,  Uni- 
versity of  Madras  ( India) ,  1 98 1 ;  MS,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1983;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1987 

Balch,  Clarence  A.,  Lecturer,  Qleneral  Engineering.  BS, 
California  State  Polytechnic  University-Pomona,  1959 

Ballard,  Robert  E.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1966, 
MA,  1968,  Miami  University;  PhD,  University  of  Iowa, 
1975 

Ballato,  John  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering  BS,  1993,  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1997,  Rutgers 
University 

Banks,  Scott  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing BS,  1985,  MS,  1988,  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1992 

Barczewski,  Stephanie  L.,  Acting  Department  Chair  and 
Associate  Professor,  History.  BA,  Columbia  University, 
1990;  PhD,  Yale  University,  1996 

Barefoot,  Susan  E,  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  Associate  Dean  arui  Program  Direc- 
tor, Food  Safety  and  Nutrition ;  Professor,  Food  Science  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1985, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Barfield,  Rayford  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  English.  AB,  LaGrange 
C:ollege,  1961;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1963;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1969 

Bargeron,  Jefferson  D.  Ill,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  North  Geor- 
gia College  and  State  University,  1969;  MS,  1972,  PhD, 
1989,  Clemson  University 

Barker,  James  E,  President;  Pro/essor,  School  o/ Architec- 
ture. BArch,  Clem.son  University,  1970;  MArch,  Wash- 
ington University,  1973;  FAIA 

Barkley,  David  L.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics. BA,  Furman  University,  1969;  MA,  University 
of  Georgia,  1972;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1976 

Barmore,  Charles  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Food  Science  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1966;  MS, 
1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Florida 

Barnes,  Peter  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Physics 
and  Astronomy.  BA,  1963,  MS,  1964,  PhD,  1969,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  (Canada) 

Earnhardt,  Kelley  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  University- 
of  North  Carolina,  1998;  MA,  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity, 2003 

Barrett,  David  E.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Wesleyan  University,  1969;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974, 
University  of  Southern  California 

Barron,  Felix  H.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
trition. BS,  University  of  Chihuahua  (Mexico),  1972; 
MS,  University  of  Rome  (Italy),  1975;  MS,  Washing- 
ton State  University,  1982;  PhD,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 1990 

Basova,  Yuliya  V.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor, 
Center  for  Advanced  Engineering  Fibers  and  Films.  MS, 
Ukrainian  National  Technical  University  (Ukraine), 
1988;  PhD,  Aichi  Institute  of  Technology  (Japan),  2000 

Bateman,  Ted  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA, 
DePauw  University,  1992;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado- Boulder 

Batt,  Heather  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Packaging  Science.  P>.\, 
Princeton  University,  1995;  PhD,  Clemson  University, 
2001 
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Battisto,  Dina  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
iuu\  BArch,  University  of  Tennessee,  1991;  MArch, 
('li-mv)n  University,  1993;  MS,  University  of  Michi- 
U.m.  1996 

Bauer,  Larry  L.,  Prrj/essor,  Applied  Eamomics  and  Stamtics. 
BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1961;  MS,  Purdue  University, 
1%?;  PhD,  North  C:arolina  State  University,  1968 

Bauer,  Philip  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  BS,  1982,  MS,  1985, 
I  Iniversity  of  Wisconsin;  PhO,  Texas  A&M  University, 
19S8 

Bauerle,  William  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
Colorado  State  University,  1995;  MS,  University  of 
Washington,  1997;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  2001 

Baum,  Carl  W.,  Associate  Professirr,  Electrical  and  Com- 
;)iitiT  Engma-rinj;.  BS,  University  of  California,  1987; 
MS,  1989,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Illinois 

Bausman,  Dennis  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Cor\struction  Sci- 
ence arui  Management.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1971; 
MCSM,  Ciemson  University,  1995;  PhD,  Heriot-Watt 
University  (Scotland),  2002 

Bautista,  Gloria,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Javeriana  Uni- 
versity (Colombia),  1970;  BA,  1972,  MA,  1975,  MS, 
1 978,  PhD,  1 987,  State  University  of  New  York-Albany 

Baxa,  Ernest  G.,  Jr.,  Assxiate  Professor,  Electrical  arui 
Computer  Engineering.  BEE,  University  of  Virginia,  1962; 
MSEE,  1968,  PhD,  1970,  Duke  University 

Beachman,  Jeffrey  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Biobgicai 
Sciences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1983,  Clemstin  University;  PhD, 
State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  1988 

Beasley,  Donald  E.,  Pro/e.ssor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1978,  MS,  1980,  Ciemson  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Michigan,  1983 

Becker,  Robert  H.,  Director,  Strom  Thurmond  lasiimte; 
Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 
BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;  MA,  1973, 
PhD.  1976,  University  of  Maryland 

Bednar,  John  C,  Director,  Language  and  International  Trade 
Program;  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  Licence  des  Lettres,  1967,  Doctorat  d'uni- 
versite,  1969,  University  of  Besanijon  (France) 

Belcher,  Cynthia  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  University  of  Miami,  1969;  MN,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, 1971 

Bell,  Lansford  C,  S.  E.  Liles  Distinguis/ied  Professor,  Con- 
.struction  Engineering.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1968,  University 
otMaryland;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1972 

Bellinger,  Robert  G.,  Extension  Associate/Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1974, 
MS,  1979,  University  of  Mar^^and;  PhD,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1985 

Benjamin,  Daniel  K.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1969;  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1975,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Los  Angeles 

Bennett,  Alma,  Pro/essor,  English.  BM,  Beliia\en C:ollege, 
1962;  MS.  Radford  University,  1974;  PhD,  University 
of  Texas-Dallas,  1991 

Benson,  Eric  R,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Vermont,  1979;  MS,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  1984;  PhD,  Ciemson  University, 
1988 

Benson,  Lisa  C,  Research  Associate/ Assistant  Professor, 
Bioengineering.  BS,  University  of  Vermont,  1982;  MS, 
1986,  PhD,  2002,  Clems<in  University 

Bertrand,  Jean  A.,  Pro/essor.  Animal  and  Veterinar^i  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1980;  MS,  Iowa  State 
University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1987 

Bertsch,  Paul  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1978;  MS,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1980; 
PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1983 


Bhaduri,  Sarit  B.,  (ieorge  Bishop  III  Chair  and  Projessm. 
School  o/Materwk  Science  ami  fc'nginei-nng.  BS,  1974,  MS, 
1976,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  (India);  PhD,  Slate 
University  of  New  York-Stony  Br.K.k,  1981 

Biggers,  Sherrill  B.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BSCE,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1966;  MS, 
1970,  PhD,  1971,  Duke  University 

Biggers,  Sherry,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Au- 
burn University,  1968;  MAT,  ["hike  University,  1971; 
MS,  University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Billings,  Andrew  C,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Communication 
Studies.  BS,  1994,  MA,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity 

Birchfield,  Stanley  T.,  A.isistant  Professor,  Electrical  arui 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clem.son  University,  1993; 
MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Stanford  University 

Birrenkott,  Glenn  P.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  Animal  and  Veteri- 
nary Sciencess.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

Bishop,  Carl  O.  Ill,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
1996,  MA,  1997,  Duque.sne  University 

Bixler,  Robert  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  1981,  MA,  1986,  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville;  PhD,  Ciemson  University,  1994 

Blackbourn,  Richard  L.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Leadership.  Technology. atviCounsehr Education.  BS,  1974, 
MS,  1976,  EdD,  1983,  Mississippi  State  University 

Blair,  Dudley  W.,  Director,  MBA  Program:  Professor,  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  1970,  PhD,  1975,  Texas  A&M  University 

Blake,  James  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology, 
SoiLi,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Tennessee  Technological 
University,  1982;  MS,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

Blob,  Richard  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1992;  SM,  1995,  PhD, 
1998,  University  of  Chicago 

Bodenheimer,  Lisa,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Mercer  University,  1980;  MAT,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, 1983;  MLS,  Indiana  University,  1986 

Bodine,  Ashby  B.  II,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BA,  1969,  MS,  1975, 
PhD,  1978,  Ciemson  University 

Boland,  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
DEUGS,  Universit.5  Paul  Sabaticr  (France),  1987; 
Diplome  d'lngenieur,  Ecole  Nationale  Superi&urc 
d'lngenieurs  de  Genie  Chimique  (France),  1990;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington,  1995 

Bolt,  Brian  G.,  Lecturer,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 
BS,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1996;  MS,  Ciemson 
University,  2005 

Boone,  William  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  arui  Veteri- 
nary Sciences;  Director.  Assisted  Reproductive  Technology 
arui  Andrology  Laboratories,  Greeni'tlle  Hospital  System. 
AS,  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College,  1968;  BS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1977, 
Ciemson  University 

Boring,  Toby  M.,  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. BS,  1977.  MS,  1982,  University  of  Tennessee 

Botchway,  Portia  A.,  Lecturer,  School  of  hlursing.  BSN, 
Hampton  Institute.  1975;  MSN,  University  of  Mary- 
land, 1979 

Boudreau,  Mark,  Adjunct  A.ssisiani  Pro/essor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,University  of  Illinois,  1980; 
MS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  PhD,  Oregon  State 
University,  1991 

Bowerman,  William  W.  IV,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Kesources.  BS,  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, 1985;  MA,  Northern  Michigan  University,  1991; 
PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1993 

Bowers,  Peggy  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication  Stud- 
ies. BS,  1984,  MA.  1989,  Wichita  State  University;  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  1998 
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Bowker,  James  M.,  AJyunci  Profesvir.  /v;re»tr>  and  Natu- 
ral Resource*.  BA.  Bales  C:olleKc,  1976;  PhD,  Tcxa. 
AiiM  University,  1987 

Bowman,  Larry  S.,  Adyunct  Prufesun,  Biuengineenng.  BA. 
West  Virginia  Univen>ity,  1969;  MS,  Clemvm  Univer- 
sity, 1971;  MD,  Medical  University  of  Stnilh  Carolina. 
1974 

Boykin,  Joseph  R,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Uhtanes.  BS,  1962,  MS. 
19(i5,  Horid.i  Slate  University 

Bradley,  Daniel  J.,  Assistant  Profesvn.  Finance.  BA,  1996. 
MBA.  1997.  University  of  Central  Florida;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  2001 

Bradshaw,  David  W.,  Profesurr.  Horttcuiutte.  BS.  1968. 
MS,  1973,  North  C:an.lina  Stale  University;  PhD.  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1977 

Brainerd,  Edwin  G.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Psycholitgy. 
BA,  Washington  College,  1968;  MA.  1971.  PhD.  1974. 
West  Virginia  University 

Brame,  Scott  E.,  Research  Associate/Assmtani  Professor, 
.Sch(«)l  of  the  Envmmmcnt.  BS.  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology,  19H3;  MS,  ("lemson  Univer- 
sity. 1993 

Brannan,  James  R.,  Professor,  Mathematiccd  Sciences.  BS, 
1973.  MS.  1976.  Utah  State  University;  PhD, 
Rens,selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1979 

Brant,  William  A.,  As.sixriate  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Ov 
lumhia  International  University,  1976;  MEd,  1978,  EdD. 
1986,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Brawley,  Joel  V.,  Jr.,  Alumni  Professor,  Watherruuiccd  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1960,  MS,  1962.  PhD.  1964.  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Brewer,  William  E.,  LeciurtT.  LivesUKk  and  Poultry  Heoliii. 
BS.  North  Carolina  State  University.  1987;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  1991 

Bridges,  William  C,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  AppUed  Econonucs  and 
Statistics.  BS.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1980;  MS, 
1982,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Nebraska 

Bridgwood,  Joan,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  University  of 
Leeds  (England),  1967;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  1989 

Bridgwood,  Michael  A.,  Assfviate  Professirr,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BSC,  University  <if  Leeds  (En- 
gland), 1968;  MSC,  1975,  PhD,  1979,  Portsmouth  Poly- 
technic Institute 

Brigmon,  Robin  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  En.ironmem.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1987,  PhD,  1992,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida 

Britt,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  1988;  MA.  Wake  Forest 
University.  1990;  PhD.  University  of  Florida.  1994 

Bronikowski,  Michael  G.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
School  <)/  the  Entironment.  BS,  Marquette  University. 
1984;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1994 

Brooke,  James  N.,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  Enn- 
ronment.  E3S,  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology, 1961;  PhD,  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology.  1969 

Brookover,  Robert  S.  IV,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tounsm  Management.  BS,  1993,  MS,  1995,  PhD,  2002, 
Ciemson  University 

Brooks,  Andrew  Scott,  Lecturer,  Luestock  and  Poultry 
Health.  BA,  Queen's  University-Kingston  (Canada), 
1992;  DVM,  1996,  PhD,  2003.  Universitv  of  Guelph 
(Canada) 

Brosnan,  Denis  A.,  Director,  Ceramic  Qniter:  Pro/essor,  Ma- 
terials Science  and  Engineering.  BS.  1 967.  MS,  1 968,  ("lem- 
stm  University;  PhD,  Iowa  State  Universir\,  1972;  PE 

Browdy,  Craig  L.,  Adjunct  Pro/e.ssor.  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BA.  1980.  BSc.  1981,  University  of  Mary- 
land; PhD,  Tel  Aviv  University  (Ismel),  1989 

Brown,  Lori  Leigh,  A-Wviate  Pro/essor,  Leadership.  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Educatiim.  BS.  1985.  MA.  1988, 
EdS,  1990,  AppaLichian  State  University;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina-GreensKiro.  1995 


Brown,  Philip  J.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Materials  Scicnci;  ami 
Enfrinfcrmg.  BSc,  1987,  PhD,  1991,  University  of  Leeds 
(England) 

Brown,  Russell  H.,  Pro/t'ssor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Uni- 
versity .if  Hciustcm,  1966;  PhD,  Rice  University,  1970; 
PE 

Brown-Faust,  James  E.,  AsMsr.inr  /'iojomh,  Uuruatlnm. 
BS,  Murray  State  C.llet^e,  1986;  MS,  1992,  llil),  1994, 
Michigan  State  University 

Bruce,  David  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  ( 'hcmwcd  En.ijinecr- 
ms.  BS,  1991,  MS,  1992,  PhD,  1994,  Go.irgia  institute 
c.fTcciinol.-gy 

Bruhns,  Robert  A.,  Lecmrer,  School  of  Archnccture.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1983;  MArch,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  1988 

Brumaghim,  Julia,  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry.  AB, 
Harvard  University,  1994;  PhD,  Unuersity  ct  lihnois- 
Urhana-C'hampaign,  1999 

Brune,  David  E.,  Neuman  Endou'ed  Chair  aiui  Projessor, 
A.qricidtKrai  and  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1974,  MS, 
1975,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  Missouri 

Bryant,  Hallman  B.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, 1959;  MA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1962; 
PhD,  Vanderhilt  University,  1968 

Buford,  Rhonda  W.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  University  of  Mississippi,  1988;  MEd,  1993, 
PhD,  1996,  University  of  Southern  Missi.ssippi 

Bunnell,  Kristin  M.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Elon  College,  1998;  MS,  Clemson  University,  2000 

Burati,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1974; 
MS,  Ohio  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1984 

Burden,  Jeffrey  C,  Director  and  A.ssistani  Professor.  His- 
toric Preservation.  BS,  1982,  MArch,  1985,  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  MA,  1992,  PhD,  1999,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Berkeley 

Burg,  Karen  J.  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1992,  North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1996 

Burnett,  G.  Wesley,  Pro/essor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BA,  Southern  Methodist  University, 
1966;  MSLS,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  University,  1970; 
MA,  1974,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Oklahoma;  FRGS 

Burnett,  Karen  G.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1972;  PhD, 
University  of  California-San  Diego,  1978 

Burns,  Alan  C,  .Associate  Lit>rarian,  Cooper  Lih\-ary.  BS, 
WeIxT  State  Uni\'ersity,  1994;  MLS,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity-Blooniington,  1996;  MA,  Indiana  University- 
Purdue  University  Indianapolis,  1996 

Burns,  James  M.,  AiSsociate  Professor,  History.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Los  Angeles,  1985;  Graduate  Diploma, 
University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1986;  MA,  1993, 
PhD,  1998,  University  of  California-Santa  Barbara 

Burns,  James  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing. BS,  Purdue  University,  1977;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1984, 
University  of  Illinois 

Burr,  Stacy  N.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  Furman 
University,  1993;  MA,  University  of  South  Carolina- 
Spartanburg,  1996;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
2001 

Burroughs,  Jill  K.,  Direclor,  .Small  Business  Deielopment 
Center:  Lecturer,  Economics.  BS/BA,  Winthrop  Univer- 
sity, 1981;  MSIM,  Clemson  University,  1991 

Burton,  O'Neil  B.  Ill,  Associate  Director,  Cooperative 
Education  Program;  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1989;  MA,  1991,  PhD, 
2000,  Clemson  University 

Busscher,  Warren  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils , 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Loyola  University,  1967;  MS, 
1970,  PhD,  1976,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Butler,  Chalmers  M.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro/essor,  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1957,  MS,  1959, 
Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962 

Butler,  David,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies;  Ma- 
jor U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  University  of  North  Carolina- 
Wilmington,  1981;  MS,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1992 

Buyer,  Paul  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Perfimning  Arts.  BS, 
Ball  State  University,  1992;  MM,  1994,  DMA,  1999, 
University  of  Arizona 

Byrne,  Leonard  R.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  Providence  College,  1966;  MBA,  Saint  John's  Uni- 
versity, 1969 

Caban,  Jose  R.,  Director,  School  of  Architecture ;  Professor, 
Pkmning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  BArch,  Clemson 
Unis'crsity,  1967;  MCD,  University  of  Liverpool  (En- 
gland), 1971;  AlA,  APA 

Cadorette,  Deborah  Jo,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Tow.son  University,  1973;  MEd,  University  of  Miami, 
1989 

Caldwell,  Judith  D.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Horticulture;  Ad- 
junct Associate  Pro/essor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS, 
1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1981 

Calkin,  Neil  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BA,  1984,  MA,  1986,  University  of  Cambridge  (En- 
ghind);  PhD,  University  of  Waterloo  (Canada),  1988 

Callaham,  Mac  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Eniomol- 
ngy.  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  1994,  BS,  1994,  MS, 
1996,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, 2000 

Calvert,  Wanda  L.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  Charles- 
ton Southern  University,  1989;  MEd,  Tlu- Citadel,  1995 

Calvez,  Daniel  J.,  Pro/essor,  Languages.  Licence  des  Lettres, 
UniversiteCatholiquederQuest  (France),  1965;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1980 

Camberato,  James  J.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils ,  arid  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1980;  MS, 
1982,  PhD,  1987,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Cameron,  Albert  Neill,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Adiancement; 
Adjunct  Professor.  Marketing.  BS,  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity, 1972;  MBA,  Emory  University,  1982 

Camp,  Carl  Rosser,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1958,  MS,  1967,  Auburn 
University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1969 

Campbell,  Becky  F.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Nursing.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1977,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

Campbell,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Harvard 
University,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1986 

Camper,  Nyal  D.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences  and  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1962,  PhD,  1966, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Cantrell,  R.  Stephen,  Pro/essor,  Management.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  1972;  MS,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1974;  PhD,  North  Cirohna  State  University,  1982 

Cao,  Weiguo,  Assisumi  Prntcssar.  Genetics,  Biochemistry 
andLife  Science  Studies.  BS,  Wuhan  University  (China), 
1983;  PhD,  University  of  Idaho,  1992 

Carlson,  Leslie  C,  Professor,  Marketing.  BA,  Midland 
Lutheran  College,  1973;  MA,  1980,  PhD,  1985,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Camer,  Gerald  R.,  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BA,  1964,  MS,  1966,  PhD,  1969,  Auburn  Uni- 
versity 

Carney,  Elizabeth  D.,  Pro/essor,  History.  BA,  Smith  Col- 
lege, 1969;  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  Duke  University 

Carr,  Rebecca  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  1977,  MSN,  1983,  PhD,  1977,  Medical  College 
of  Georgia 

Carraway,  Elizabeth  R.,  Assistant  Professor.  School  of  the 
Enimmment.  BS,  1981,  PhD,  1989,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 
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Carter,  George  E.,  Jr.,  Associate  Dean,  Academic  Services; 
Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  1968,  MA,  I 
1970,  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1973 

Cash,  L.  Stephen,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legal  Studies.  BS,  1963,JD,  1968,  University  of  Tennes- 
see; LLM,  Washington  University,  1972;  CPA 

Cason,  Katherine  L.,  Professor,  Food  ScierKe  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1982;  MS, 
Texas  Woman's  University,  1985;  PhD,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1988 

Castle,  James  W.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. BS,  Allegheny  College,  1972;  MS,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1978 

Caver,  John  A.,  Lecturer,  Livestock  and  Poultrji  Health. 
DVM,  Tuskegee  University,  1977;  MPH,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1994 

Cawood,  Mark  E.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Manchester  College,  1987;MS,  1990,  PhD,  1994,Clem- 
,son  University 

Cawthon,  Tony  W.,  Associate  Professor,  leadership.  Tech- 
nology, andCounselor  Education.  BA,  1981,  MA,  1983, 
University  of  Tennessee;  PhD,  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, 1995 

Cephas,  Carole  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
1991,  MA,  1992,  University  La  Sorbonne  (France); 
MA,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Michigan  State  University 

Chamberlain,  Frances  F.,  Professor,  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture.  BA,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1970; 
ML  A,  University  of  Virginia,  1980 

Chapin,  Jay  W.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
Dickinson  College,  1970;  MA,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, 1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Chapman,  Stephen  R.,  Senior  Contract  Advisor,  Office  of 
Research;  Professor.  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences. 
BS,  1959,  MS,  1963,  PhD,  1966,  University  of  Califor- 
nia; JD,  University  of  Montana,  1991 

Chapman,  Wayne  K.,  Pro/essor,  English.  BS,  1972,  MA, 
1977,  Portland  State  University;  PhL\  Washington 
State  University,  1988 

Chamey,  Mark  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  En- 
glish. BA,  Clemson  University,  1978;  MA,  University 
of  New  Orleans,  1980;  PhD,  Tulane  University,  1987 

Chastain,  John  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1982;  MS, 
1987,  PhD,  1991,  University  of  Kentucky;  EIT 

Chen,  Feng,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  Shanghai  Fisheries  University  (China), 
1990;  MS,  Wuxi  Institute  of  Light  Industry  (China), 
1992;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1997 

Chen,  Wen  Y.,  Associate  Professtrr,  Biological  Sciences.  DDS, 
Shanghai  Second  Medical  College  (China),  1982;  MS, 
1987,  PhD,  1991,  Ohio  University 

Cheng,  Shu-Hua,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Genetics, 
Biochemistry,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  1981,  MS, 
1983,  National  Taiwan  University  (China);  PhD,  Wash- 
ington State  University,  1988 

Childress,  Michael  J.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  Tampa,  1987;  MA,  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley, 1990;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1995 

Cho,  Byung-rae,  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Engineering. 
BS,  Kyung  Hee  University  (Korea),  1982;  MS,  Ohio  State 
University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1994 

Christensen,  Robert  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing. DDS,  New  York  University,  1948 

Christoforou,  Christos  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Eni'ironment.  BS,  Rice  University,  1988;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1995,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Christopher,  Raymond  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Eni'ironmeni.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1967,  University  of 
Rhode  Island;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1971 


Chumanov,  George,  Assistant  Pro/i-ssor,  Chemistry.  MS, 
MosLinv  EnKint'crintj-Physical  Institute  (Rus.si;i),  1982; 
I'liP,  Moscw  StJte  University  (Russia).  IWK 

Churan,  J.  Thomas,  Lt'ClurcT.  Muiiu/jt-iiii-iu.  BS,  LJniver- 
siiy  ot  I'lltshuruh,  1965;  MBA,  t:alit..mia  St.ite  Uni- 
vorsity-Fresno,  1970 

Cicimurri,  Christian  Maloney,  Adjunct  Ixcturcr.  .Sihoul 
()/  thi'  Environment.  BA,  RutKcrs  University,  1993;  MS, 
S.uth  Dakota  ScluH.I  of  Mines  and  Technol.)(.y,  1999 

Clark,  Lawrence  S.,  Associdfc  Professor.  School  oj  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  Augusta  ColleRe,  1968; 
MAtc,  University  of  Georijia,  1970;  CPA,  C:MA 

Clarke,  David  B.,  Assisl<mt  Professor,  Civil  Engiiu'ering.  BS, 
1979,  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Tennessee 

Clarke,  Richard  L.,  AsstKiulc  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
1  loKirt  C\ille(;e,  1967;  MS,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nol.TO  1974;  PlilX  University  of  Texas,  1988 

Clarke,  Shima  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  CoastTOCtion  .Sci- 
ence and  Management.  BSCE,  1980,  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1997,  University  of  Tenne.s.see 

Clayhold,  Jeffrey  A.,  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  ami  As- 
tronomy. BS,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1984; 
PhD,  Princeton  University,  1989 

Clayton,  Donald  D.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
SiHithern  Methodist  University,  1956;  PhD,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  1962 

Clendenin,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 
School  of  the  Eniironment.  BS,  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University,  1971;  MS,  Montana  College  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology,  1973;  PhD,  University  of 
Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1989 

Clinton,  Barton  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professitr,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1989,  University 
of  Georgia 

Coates,  John  T.,  Research  Associate/Associate  Professor. 
School  of  the  Enfironmcnt.  BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University,  1968;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Cochrane,  Gordon  M.,  Associate  Ijhranan,  CoojKr  Librai-y. 
BA,  Hillsdale  College,  1989;  MLS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1992 

Coggeshall,  John  M.,  Professor.  Socioh^.  BA,  1975,  MA, 
1978,  PhD,  1984,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Cohen,  Peter  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Philoso()hy 
and  Religion.  BA,  Springfield  College,  1979;  MA,  198l', 
PhD,  1992,  Florida  State  University 

Colacino,  James  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  Saint  John  Fisher  College,  1968;  MA,  1970,  PhD, 
1973,  State  University  of  New  York 

Coleman,  Katherine  Y.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Aji- 
/)lied  Economics  and  Statistics.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1989 

Collier,  John  A.,  Instructor,  A^icultural  and  Biological  En- 
gineering. BA,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1970; 
MS,  University  of  Georgia,  1972;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1978;  PE 

Collins,  Carol  A.,  Lecturer,  Perfonning  Arts.  BA,  Eckerd 
College,  1975;  MA,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1978; 
MFA,  Yale  University,  1985 

Collins,  Donald  Lynn,  Professor.  Planning  and  Landscape 
.Architecture.  BL.A,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1968;  MLA,  Harvard  University,  1969;  RLA 

Collins,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  A.ss(x:iate  Professor.  Electrical  and 
ComputcT  Engineering.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1984;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1989 

Collins,  Julianne  S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genet- 
ics, Biochemisn^,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  California 
State  Polytechnic  Universiry-Poinona,  1992;  MS,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1994;  PhD,  University  of  Alahama- 
Birmiiigham,  2000 


Colthorpe,  Christopher  A.,  AssHianl  Librarian.  Coo/vr 
Lihrary.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1974,  York  University 
(C;;in;id.i);  MA,  Western  Carolin;i  University,  1976; 
MLIS,  University  ol  South  t-.iroliii.i,  1999 

Comfort,  Janice  G.,  Assoiiaie  Librarian,  Coofier  Li/warv. 
BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1981;  MLS,  University 
of  Pittshurgh,  1991 

Condrasky,  Margaret  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  FfKxi  Science 
and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, 1977;  MS,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1983;  EdD,  Clem.si.n  University,  1993 

Cunnell,  John  W.,  Adjunct  A.ssisiant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
13S,  1982,  PhD,  1986,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity 

Conner,  William  H.,  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BelL-W.  Baruch  Forest  Science  Institute.  BS.  1975. 
MS,  1975,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  ;ind  Slate 
University;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1988 

Connor,  Kevin  D.,  Assistant  Lihranan .  (^oo/kt  Li/n-ary.  BS. 
Indiana  University.  1991;  MBA.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 1994;  MLIS,  University  of  Kentucky,  2001 

Connor-Greene,  Patricia  A.,  Alumni  Projessor,  Psychol- 
ogy. BA,  Wells  C:i.llege,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1983 

Conrad,  Leslie  E.,  LecturtT,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BS,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1991;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1994 

Conway,  Nancy  J.,  Lecturer.  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1999,  Ohio  State  University 

Cooksey,  Kay  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  Purdue  University,  1984;  MS,  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, 1985;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1992 

Cooksey,  Robert  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  1957,  MA,  1962,  Ball  State  University;  EdD,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1973 

Cooper,  C.  Camille,  Assistant  Lil>rariaii,  Cooper  LihrarN'. 
BA.  Davidson  College.  1989;  MA,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, 1992;  MLIS,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1997 

Cooper,  George  IV,  Adjunct  Professor.  Bioengineering.  BA, 
Williams  College,  1964;  MD,  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal Campus,  1968 

Cooper,  Melanie  M.,  Alumni  Professor.  Chemistry.  BS, 
1975,  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1978,  Manchester  University 
(England) 

Corley,  Gregg  R.,  .Associate  Pro/essor,  Construction  Science 
and  Management.  BS,  198?,  MS,  1985,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Corrales,  Norma,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Languages.  BA, 
Universidad  Pontificia  Bolivariana  (Colombia),  1977; 
MA,  Insrituto  Caro  y  Cuervo,  Scminario  Andres  Bello 
(Colombia),  1985;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1998 

Costa,  Ralph,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  University  of 
Arizona 

Costa,  Xavier,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  o/ Architecture.  BA, 
UniversitatPolitecnicadeCatalunya,  1984;  MS,  1988, 
PhD,  1990,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Costello,  Gerald  E.,  Department  Chair  and  AsscKiate  Pro- 
/essor,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BS,  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, 1967;  MAEd,  East  Carolina  University,  1968;  EdD, 
Temple  University,  1974 

Couillard,  Mary  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  1966,  MS,  1976,  Wayne  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  RiKhester,  1989 

Cover,  Peggy  H.,  LilTiarian  and  Head  of  Reference  Unit. 
Cooper  Liln-ary.  BA,  Blue  Mountain  College,  1962;  MS, 
University  of  Illinois,  1965 

Cowden,  Ashley  S.,  Leciurc-r.  English.  BS.  2000,  MA,  2W3, 
Clemson  University 

Cox,  Christopher  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Grove  City  College,  1978;  MS,  1980,  PhD, 
1984,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 
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Cox,  Kern  T.,  Lecturer,  {.iraf)hu:iUmmum:atuns.  flS,  1997, 
MInEil,  19W,  Clemson  Univcr^iiy 

Cox,  Richard,  .Adjiiiu  t  Assistant  Pro/eiv<r.  A/ipfaeJ  Ectiruim- 
ics  a<id  .Stiiintics  BS,  Clemson  University.  1974;  JD, 
University  ..(  Smth  C'arolina,  1977 

Craig,  Janet  B.,  Ajsistani  Pro/essor,  Schi«(lo/Nursmg.  B.SN, 
1964.  MSN,  1966.  Duke  University;  MBA,  Georgia 
State  University,  1997;  PhD,  Medical  University  of 
South  C;arolina.  2002 

Craig,  Lynn  G.,  Pro/eswir,  SchtxA  of  Arch/lecture.  BArch. 
C;leni.s<in  University,  1967;  MArch,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1969;  AIA,  RIBA,  APA 

Craig,  Starlvtt  R.,  Director.  ( )utreach  and  Ennchinent:  Lec- 
turer. Sixriology.  BA,  Spelman  t:. .liege,  1969;  MSS,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1971 

Creager,  Karen  A.,  lecturer,  Chtrmistry.  BSE,  University 
of  Michigan,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Nonh  Carolina, 
1989 

Creager,  Stephen  E.,  Professor.  Chemistry.  BS,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1982;  PhD,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1987 

Crew,  Linda  J.,  Directs,  Joseph  F.  Suliivan  CenUT;  Lec- 
turer, Schiiol  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Jacksonville  State  Uni- 
versity, 1981;  MBA,  Clemson  University,  1991 

Crino,  Michael  D.,  Alumni  Pro/essor,  Management.  BA, 
State  University  of  New  York-Geneseo,  1969;  MA. 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1971;  MS,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1978 

Crooks,  William  J.  Ill,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  SchtxA 
of  the  EniiromJu;nt.  BS,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1985;  MS,  1987.  PhD,  1995,  Florida  State  University 

Cross,  James  E.,  Lifrrarian,  Cooper  Library.  BA,  Cleve- 
land State  University,  1979;  MA,  MLS,  Case  Western 
Re-serve  University,  1982 

Cross,  Sydney  A.,  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  Northern  Arizona 
University,  1977;  MFA,  Arizona  State  University,  1980 

Crosston,  Matthew  D.,  Assistant  Professi/r.  Political  Sci- 
ence. BA,  Colgate  University,  1993;  MA,  University  of 
London  (England),  1994;  PhD,  Brown  University-,  2003 

Csernak,  Stephen  P.,  Lecturer,  Ciiil  Engineering.  BS,  1974, 
MS,  1976,  Clemson  University 

Cuddy,  Brian  G.,  AdjuiKt  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bioengineer- 
ing. BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  1981; 
MS,  1983,  MD,  1987,  Albany  Mc-dical  G.llege 

Culin,  Joseph  D.,  Deparmwnt  Chair  and  Professor,  Ento- 
mology. Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Eastern  Qillege, 
1975;  MS,  University  of  IX-laware,  1977;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  1981 

Cumbest,  Randolph  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  School 
of  the  Eniironment.  BS,  Auburn  University,  1979;  MS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1987;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University.  1988 

Cummings,  John  R.,  Lecturer,  Genetics,  Biochemistry,  and 
Li/e  Science  Studies.  BS,  1983,MS,  1988,BowlingGreen 
State  University 

Cunningham,  Miller  G.,  Associate  Pro/es.S(»r.  Planning  and 
LiikLsca/v  Archileclure.  BA,  l\ike  University,  1979;  MA, 
University  of  Snith  Carolina,  1985;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1995 

Currie,  Heather  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts. 
BA,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1993;  MFA,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  1998 

Curtis,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor.  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  University  of  Nebn.ska,  1985 

Danehower,  David  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Ento- 
mology, SoiLs,  a}id  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Erskine  College, 
1974;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1982 

Dargan,  Mary  Palmer,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Plan- 
ning and  Landscape  Architecntre.  BS,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1976;  MLA,  Louisian.i  State  University,  1981 
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Faculty 


Darroudi,  Taghi,  Research  Associate/ Assistam  Professor. 
Elecirun  Microscope  Facility.  BS,  Texas  Western  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  University  of  Texas-El 
Paso;  MS,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1980;  riiD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1982 

Davidson,  Randy  E.,  Lecturer,  Mathenuilical  Sciences.  BS, 
TuUine  University,  1976;  MS,  Lehigh  University,  1978 

Davies,  Kerry  N.,  Lecturer,  Genetics,  Biochemistry.  andLife 
Science  Studies.  BS,  1998,  MS.  2002,  FiorKJ;!  State  Uni- 
versity 

Davis,  Jeanine  M.,  Acl;!<nct  Professirr,  Hurticukure.  BS,  Dela- 
ware Valley  College,  1980;  MS,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity, 1983;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1987 

Davis,  John  S.,  Professor,  Management.  BS,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  1965;  MS,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1972;  MS,  Boston  University,  1979;  PhD, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1984 

Davis,  Martin  A.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture .  BArch, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1971;  MPhil,  University  of 
Edinburgh  (Scotland),  1974;  AlA 

Davis,  Patricia  S.,  Lt-cturer,  English.  BS,  1981 ,  MEd,  1985, 
Georgia  State  University;  MA,  Middlehury  College, 
1996;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2002 

Davis,  Roy  B.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1977, 
MS,  1979,  PhD,  1983,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University 

Davis,  Timothy  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  College  t)f  William  and  Mary,  1987;  MCS,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1989;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1998 

Davis,  Todd  D.,  Assistant  Professor.  Applied  Econixnics  aJ^d 
Statistics.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1994;  MS,  1997, 
PhD,  2001,  Purdue  University 

Davis,  W.  Jeffrey,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Cwil  Engi- 
neering. BS,  University  of  Alabama,  1981;  MS,  Auburn 
University,  1987;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1997 

Daw,  Murray  S.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1976;  PhD,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1981 

Dawson,  Darren  M.,  McQueen  Quattlebaum  Professor. 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  1984,  PhD, 
1990,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Dawson,  Paul  L.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
trition. BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1979;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1986;  PhD,  North  Cariilina  State 
University,  1989 

Dean,  Ralph  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology. 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  London  (En- 
gland), 1980;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1986 

Dearing,  Perino  M.,  Jr.,  Professor.  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1965,MA,  1965,  University  ofNorth  Carolina;  ME, 
1971,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Florida 

Delulio,  Edward,  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies:  Coloiiel  U.S. 
Air  Force.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1976,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology 

Del  Real,  Patricio,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  Washington  University,  1988;  MArch, 
Harvard  University,  1992 

Delicio,  Gail  C,  Associate  Professor.  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  1972,  BS,  1973,  Southern  Illinois  University;  MEd, 
Stetson  University,  1983;  PhD,  Flotida  State  Univer- 
sity, 1989 

Denham,  Bryan  E.,  Charlie  Campbell  Associate  Professor. 
Communication  Studies.  BA,  Indiana  University,  1989; 
MA,  California  State  University,  1993;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  1996 

Desmarteau,  Darryl  D.,  Tohey-Beaudrot  Professor.  Chem- 
istry. BS,  Washington  State  University,  1963;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington,  1966 

Detrich,  David  M.,  Associate  Professor.  Art.  BFA,  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute,  1980;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1982 


Devol,  Timothy  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  En- 
vironment. BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1987;  MS,  1988, 
PhD,  1993,  University  of  Michigan 

Dewberry,  Raymond  A.,  Adjunct  Professor.  School  of  the 
Enrironmeni.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University  1974;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1980 

Dickens,  E.  David,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BA,  Furman  University,  1980; 
BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1985;  MS,  1988,  PhD,  1997, 
Clemson  University 

Dickens,  Thomas  L.,  Professor.  School  of  Accountancy  arid 
Legal  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1968;  MBA, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University  1977;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1983;  CPA 

Dickey,  Jean  L.,  Professor.  Getretics,  Biochemistry,  and  Life 
Science  Studies.  BS,  Kent  State  University,  1972;  PhD, 
Purdue  University,  1982 

Dickey,  Kathy  E.,  Lecturer,  School  o/Nur,sing.  BSN,  1987, 
MSN,  1989,  Medical  University  of  South  Canilina 

Dieter,  R.  Karl,  Professor.  Chemistry.  BS,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, 1973;  PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1981 

Dills,  Angela  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1996;  MA,  2000,  PhD,  2002,  Bos- 
ton University 

Dimond,  Thomas  W.,  Professor.  Art.  BFA,  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  1966;  MFA,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1969 

Dobbins,  Thomas  R.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Agricultural  aivi 
Biological  Engineering  BS,  1982,  MAG,  1988,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1999 

Dodd,  Roy  B.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neering BS,  1968,  MS,  1977,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983;  PE 

Doerr,  Marvin  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
AB,  Washington  University,  1961;  PhD,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1967 

Dooley,  R.  Larry,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Engineering 
and  Science:  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1968;  MS,  1973, 
PhD,  1976,  Clemson  University 

Doost,  Roger  K.,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal 
Studies.  BBA,  University  of  Georgia,  1975;  MBA,  Indus- 
trial Management  Institute  (Iran),  1973;  MAcc,  1984, 
DPA,  1984,  University  of  Georgia;  CPA,  CMA,  GPS 

Dorsch,  Michael  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Marketing.  BS, 
University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse,  1978;  MBA,  Ari- 
zona State  University,  1980;  PhD,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, 1987 

Doty,  Wells  B.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor.  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  1962;  MS,  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
1971;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Dougan,  William  R.,  Department  Choir  and  Professor,  Eco- 
nomics. BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1971;  MA,  1976, 
PhD,  1981,  University  of  Chicago 

Douglas,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
Saint  Louis  University,  1968;  MBA,  Southern  Illinois 
University-Edwardsville,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1997 

Doyle,  Thomas  W.,  Adjw^t  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  Northeast  Louisiana  University, 
1976;  MSC,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  University  of  Tennessee 

Drake,  Thomas  L.,  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer  En- 
gineering. BS,  Tri-State  University,  1958;  MS,  1959, 
PhD,  1964,  Michigan  State  University 

Drane,  Daniel  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tounsm  Management.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1998,  PhD, 
2001 ,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Drapcho,  Caye  Marie,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1986,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1993 


Draper,  Pamela  A.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Uhrary. 
BA,  1973,  MA,  1976,  Texas  Technical  University;  PhD, 
1987,  MA,  1989,  University  of  Missouri 

Drews,  Michael  J.,  /.  E.  Sirrine  Professor,  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967; 
PhD,  North  Texas  State  University  1971 

Dubsky,  Richard  Steven,  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics. BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1975;  MA,  University 
of  Tenne,s.see.  1977;  PhD,  Duquesne  University,  1989 

Duchowski,  Andrew  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science.  BS,  Simon  Eraser  University  (Canada),  1990; 
PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1997 

Dufault,  Robert  J.,  Pro/essor,  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research 
and  Education  Center.  BS,  Norwich  University,  1976; 
MS,  University  of  Vermont,  1978;  PhD,  Kansas  State 
University,  1982 

Duke,  Charles  R.,  Pro/essor,  Marketing.  BSME,  Louisiana 
Technical  University,  1970;  MBA,  Oklahoma  City  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  PhD,  University  of  Texas-Arlington,  1988 

Duke,  Martha  J.,  lj;cturer,  MBA  Program.  BS,  University 
of  Kansas,  1970;  MS.  State  University  of  New  York,  1972 

Dull,  Richard  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  1980,  BS,  1980,  Harding 
University;  MBA,  University  of  North  Cart)lina- 
Greensboro,  1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  1997;  CPA 

Dunlap,  Nancy  C,  Lecturer,  Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of 
Education.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1977,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina 

Dunn,  B.  Allen,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture. 
Forestry.  ar\d  Life  Sciences:  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BSF,  1965,  ME  1968,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  Georgia 

Dunston,  Pamela  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1974,  MA,  1978,  Ball  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1993 

Dutcher,  Teresa  L.,  Aissistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies; 
Captam  U.S.  Air  Force.  BA,  Columbia  College,  1996; 
MS,  Webster  University,  2003 

Dye,  Cheryl  Jo,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BSE,  1977,  MA,  1981,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1991 

Dzuris,  Linda,  Assistant  Professor.  Performing  Arts:  Uni- 
versity Carilbnneur  BM,  1992,  MM,  1993,  DMA,  1998, 
University  of  Michigan 

Echegoyen,  Lourdes  E.,  Lecturer,  Chemisrr\.  BS,  1982, 
PhD,  1990,  University  of  Miami 

Echegoyen,  Luis  A.,  Department  Choir  and  Pro/essor,  Chem- 
istry. BS,  1971,  PhD,  1974,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Edge,  Benjamin  E.  Ill,  Lecturer,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1982,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Purdue  University,  1989 

Edge,  Sandy,  Director,  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral 
Science  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1972;  MS,  Troy  State  University,  1980 

Edie,  Danny  D.,  Doiv  Professor.  Chemical  Engineering.  BS, 
Ohio  University,  1965;  MSES,  University  of  Toledo, 
1969;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1972 

Ediein,  Saul,  Adjunct  Professor.  Graphic  Communications. 
BS,  City  College  of  New  York,  1956;  MS,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York-Brooklyn  College,  1964 

Edmondson,  Elizabeth  W.,  Lecturer.  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Duke  University  1980;  MA,  1983,  MS,  1988.  Uni- 
versity ofNorth  Carolina 

Edwards,  Frances  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Graceland  University,  1972; 
JD,  University  of  Kansas,  1980 

Egan,  Clifton  S.  M.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  The- 
atre and  Performing  Arts.  BA,  Hanover  College,  1973; 
MFA,  Northwestern  University,  1976 

Eggert,  Julia  A.,  Assistant  Professor.  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MN,  Wichita  State  Uni- 
versity, 1981;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1997 
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Eidsun,  Gene  W.,  Adjunct  Aisistant  Projessor.  Biulogfcal 
Scunces.  BS,  Unrversiiy  »(  Simth  Carolina.  1972;  MS. 
hJ7S,  rill),  1990,  C:loinson  University 

Eisimintjer.  Sterling  K.,  Professur,  English.  BS.  1967.  MA, 
1968,  Aiihurii  Uiuvi-rsity;  I'liD,  University  iif  Siuilli 
(.  :,in.liii.i,  1974 

Elliott,  Ralph  Delano,  AssixUue  Dain.  ( )//-C."mnpns .  Da- 
tdiue.  aiui  C'oiilinMing  EJucuciuii ;  /'ro/«!SSor,  Ecanmiiii>. 
BS.  1967,  MS,  1968.  PliH,  1972,  North  t.'arolina  Stan- 
University 

Ellis,  Steven  E.,  Assistam  Pio/t-ssur,  Animal  aiu]  Veli-riiuirv' 
.Scii'iut's.  BSc,  University  of  Connecticut,  1992;  MSc, 
1994.  rhn.  1998.  Virginia  rolytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

Ellison,  Michael  S.,  /'lo/essor.  MateriaLi  Sciincf  <iiui  lin^i- 
nccrmg.  BS,  1971,  MA,  197?,  PhD,  1983,  University  ot 
C.ilifornia 

Elzerman,  Alan  W.,  Dircaor,  School  of  the  Eni'ironmciil. 
BA.  Willi.iins  College.  1971;  PhD.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1976 

Emert,  Randall  A.,  Lecturer,  General  Engiiiferiiig.  EiS.  1989. 
MS,  1995.  Western  Illinois  University 

English,  William  Rockford,  AsscKiatc  Profesior,  Forestry 
and  Nattiral  Resources.  BS,  Oregon  State  University, 
1980;  MS,  University  of  Misstmri-Colutnbia,  1983;  PhD. 
Cleiiison  University.  1991 

Epolito,  George  V.,  Lccnirer,  Sch(X)(o/Arc/utecn(re.  BS.  1984. 
BArch,  198S,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  MAtch, 
Si Hithern  California  Institute  of  Architecture.  1993 

Erdman,  Jori  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Arciiitec- 
lure.  BS.  University  of  Virginia,  1989;  MArch,  Colum- 
bia University,  1995 

Ervin,  Vincent  ].,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BSc, 
Royal  MelKmrne  Institute  of  Technology  (Australia), 
1978;  MS,  1981.  MS,  1985.  PhD,  1984,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

Eskridge,  W.  Frank,  Sr.,  Director,  Construction  bviustry 
Cooperative  Alliance;  Lecturer,  CidiI  Engineering.  BS. 
Cleinson  University,  1960;  PE 

Espey,  Molly,  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  1988.  MS.  1989.  PhD,  1994.  University 
of  California-Davis 

Eubanks,  Francis  M.,  Professor,  Construction  Science  and 
Management.  BS,  1967.  MS,  1968,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology 

Eubanks,  Lucy  T.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BA,  Mount 
llolyoke  College,  1960;  MS.  Seattle  University,  1967 

Evanciew,  Cheryl  E.,  Assistant  Pro/ess(jr,  Leadership.  Tech- 
nology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  1981,  MInEd,  1983, 
Clemson  University;  EdD.  University  of  Georgia,  1995 

Evans,  Patricia  A.,  Lecturer.  Animal  and  Veierinars'  Sci- 
ences.  BS.  1991.  MS.  1996,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
ver>iity;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  2003 

Evatt,  Helyn  E.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1994.  MA,  1997. 
Clemson  University 

Everman,  David  B.,  Adjunct  As.sistant  Professor,  Genetics, 
Biochemistry,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS.  Wake  Forest 
University.  1989;  MD.  Emory  University,  1993 

Eversole,  Arnold  G.,  Professor,  Foiesiry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  1963,  MS.  1969,  PhD.  1974.  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity 

Fadel,  Georges  M.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  Di- 
ploma, Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology  (Switzer- 
land). 1976;  MSc.  1978,  PhD,  1988,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 

Fairbaim,  Donald  M.,  V'isiring  Associate  Professor,  Math- 
ematical Sciences.  BS.  1963,  MA.  1968.  PhD,  1975, 
Vanderbilt  University 

Falta,  Ronald  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  School  oj  the  Ent'ironment. 
BS,  1982,  MS.  1984.  Auburn  University;  PhD.  Univer- 
sity of  C.lifomia.  1990 


Farnham,  Mark  William,  Ad/unct  Professtir,  {-iortic'ullure. 
BS.  eMui.  Stale  Uiiiveisily.  1977;  MS,  North  Carolina 
State  Univcisity,  1984;  PhD,  University  ot  MinneM.ia, 
1988 

Farris,  John  T.,  Associate  Professor,  I'loiiniiig  and  Laiidsca/v 
Archiieciuie.  BA.  Saint  Louis  University.  1972;  MUP. 
1974.  PhD,  1996.  Michigan  State  Univcniity;  AlCP 

Federico,  Lienne  C,  Assiswnt  Professor,  Teoiher  Education. 
BA,  Hamilton  t:ollege.  1981;  MA,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  1982;  PhD.  Eiisl  C..ri)lina  University.  1996 

Feeser,  Andrea  V.,  A.s.s.xiaie  P.o/essoi,  An.  BA.  Williams 
College.  1984;  MPhil.  1992,  PhD.  1996,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York 

Feger,  Christopher  R.,  Adjunct  Assisttiiit  Ihofessor,  Chem- 
istry. BS.  M.issacluisc-lls  Institute  ot  lechnology.  1991; 
PhD.  Ohio  Slate  University,  1996 

Felder,  Frankie  O.,  Associate  Dean,  (jroduate  School;  As- 
sistant Professor,  Curriculum  and  lnsm<ction.  BS,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.  1972;  MEd,  University  of 
Vermont.  1974;  MEd,  1984,  EdD,  1986,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 

Fennell,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Malheimiticai  Sciences.  BA. 
Bradley  University.  1964;  MS,  1966,  PhD.  1969,  Uni- 
versity ot  Iowa 

Ferrell,  J.  Lee,  BMW  Lecturer,  Languages.  BS,  University 
of  South  Carolina-Spartanburg,  1986;  MA,  University 
of  South  Carolina.  2000 

Ferrell,  Kathy  E.,  Lx>clurer,  Genetics,  Biochemistry,  aruiLife 
Scieixce  Studies.  BA,  1 993,  MEd.  2000.  Converse  Q^llege 

Ferrell,  William  G.,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Industrial  En- 
gineering. BA.  Wake  Forest  University,  1977;  MS,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1979; 
PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1989;  PE 

Fery,  Richard  L.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Horticulture,  U.S. 
Vegeuible  luihoratory.  BS.  Oregon  State  University.  1966; 
PhD.  Purdue  University.  1970 

Figliola,  Richard  S.,  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1974,  MS.  1976,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
PE 

Fish,  Robin  Edwards,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA. 
1995,  MEd.  2000.  Clemson  University 

Fishman,  Teresa  Anne,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BS. 
Auhum  University.  1992;  MA.  1995.  MA,  1996.  Clem- 
son University;  PhD.  Purdue  University,  2002 

Fisk,  William  R.,  De/xiriment  Chair  and  Professor,  Teacher 
Education.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1979,  Florida  State 
University 

Fjeld,  Robert  A.,  jcrr^'  E.  and  Harriei  Caltert  Dempse\ 
Professor.  Waste  Maiuigemcni.  BS,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1970;  MS.  1973.  PhD,  1976,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PE 

Flanigan,  Jackson  L.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA.  Salem  College.  1959;  MA, 
West  Virginia  University,  1964;  EdD.  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1986 

Flanigan,  Sally  K.,  Adjunct  Instnictor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS.  Salem  State  College.  1978;  MS,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 1990 

Flatt,  Janice  M.,  Lectmer.  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1979, 
MS,  1981,  Clemson  University 

Flinchum,  Tamara  R.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Central 
Wesleyan  College,  1984;  MA.  Ball  State  Univensiry,  1986 

Flower,  Phillip  J.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BS,  University  of  Toledo.  1970;  PhD.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  1976 

Foltz,  Jeffrey  W.,  Pro/essor.  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS.  Ohio  State  University,  1972;  MS,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1974;  PhD.  University  of  Oilorado,  1978 

Forkner,  Cheryl  B.  W.,  .Assistant  Pro/essor.  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  IVPaul  University. 
1982;  MEd.  1995.  PhD.  2000,  University  of  Georgui 


Fortnum,  Bruce  A.,  huftiun,  EntuimiLigy,  Sods,  and  Ptmj 
Scieikcs .  IW  Dee  Research  and  Educatum  C  'eiiUT.  BA,  Li 
Salle  University,  1973;  MS,  University  of  Driavrjre. 
1975;  PhD,  Clemson  Univcisiiy.  1978 

Foulger,  Stephen  H.,  Associofe  /'>o/ess</r,  Maleriols  ScKnce 
and  Engineering.  13S,  University  ot  Ciilitomia-Santa  (Bar- 
bara. 1990;  PhD.  Mils^acllu^ctL^  Institute  iM  Technol- 
ogy. 1996 

Foulk,  John  A.,  Ad;unct  Asjiiiant  Prolemir.  Applied  Eco- 
nomics and  Suuistic.  BS.  1992.  MS.  1994.  PhD.  1998. 
CJlemson  University 

Fox,  Richard  S.,  Adjunct Professur.  fJujIogicai Stkiu.v\.  PhD. 
University  of  North  t-arolina.  1980 

Fraedrich,  Bruce  Robert,  Adiuru:t  Associate  Profeaor,  For- 
estry uiui  Natural  Kesources.  BA,  Newberry  (.^illegc, 
1974;  MI-.  Duke  University.  1976;  PhD.  Clemson  Uni- 
versity,  1979 

Fralix,  Brandon  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA.  Presbyterian 
a)llege.  2001;  MA.  Clenvs»in  University,  2003 

Fravel,  Philip  M.,  LA'clurer,  Agncullural  and  Biological  En- 
gineering. BS.  1981.  MS,  1997.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

Fredendall,  Lawrence  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Manogemeru. 
BS.  Central  Michigan  University.  1972;  MBA,  1986. 
PhD,  1990.  Michigan  State  University 

Frederick,  James  R.,  Professor,  Entumolugy,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Scieiues.  BS.  1981.  MS.  1983.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD.  University  of  Illinois,  1987 

Freedman,  David  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  En- 
vironment. BS.  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1978;  MS.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  1985;  PhD.  Cornell  University, 
1990 

Friedlob,  George  T.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legal  Studies.  BA,  Vanderbilt  University.  1963;  MBA. 
University  of  Louisville,  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 1981;CMA.CPA 

Friedman,  Harold  L,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Hobart  College,  1967;  PhD.  1972.  MD,  1974.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia 

Frugoli,  Julia,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics.  Biochemistry, 
and  Ufe  Science  Studies.  BS.  Gordon  O.llege.  1 988;  PhD, 
Dartmouth  College.  1998 

Fullerton,  Susan  King,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS,  1977.  MEd.  1984.  University  of  North  Canv 
lina-GreensK)ro;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland.  1991 

Fulton,  Linda  K.,  Clinical  Veterinarian,  Research  Services; 
Lecturer,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BA,  1975,  MS, 
1978.  University  of  Stiuthem  Mississippi;  DVM.  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1989 

Futral,  Meredith  Sue,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Lihraty. 
BS.  University  of  West  Alabama.  1995;  MLIS.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi.  1997 

Gaddis,  Joseph  L.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineenng.  BS. 
1961,  MS,  1963,  New  Mexico  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Texas.  1969 

Gahan,  Linda  J.,  Research  Assotiate/Associaie  Pro/essor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BS.  Bucknell  University.  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois.  1968 

Galbreath,  Peter  Ferguson,  Ad)WKt  Associate  Professor, 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  B.A.  C-ollege  ot  Wixister, 
1973;  MS,  Aubuni  University.  1979;  PhD.  Wiishing- 
ton  State  University.  1994 

Gallagher,  Colin  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  MalhematicaJ  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Sonoma  State  University,  1993;  MS,  1994, 
PhD.  1998,  University  of  Califomia-Santa  Barbara 

Galyean,  Ronald  D.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS.  Southwest  Misst>uri  State  University, 
1966;  MS.  1972.  PhD.  1975.  University  of  Miss*.uri 

Gambrell,  Linda  B.,  Director.  Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of 
Education:  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  1966.  MEd, 
1970.  PhD,  1973.  University  of  Maryland 
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Gangemi,  Joseph  D.,  Director,  Institute  for  Nutraceutical 
Research;  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1969;  PliD,  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  MeJicine,  1973 

Ganter,  Susan  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathemaiical  Sci- 
ences. BM,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1986;  BS, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  1986;  MA.  1988,  PhD, 
1990,  University  of  California-Santa  Barbara 

Gao,  Xuhong,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1983, 
MS,  1990,  Sichuan  University  (China);  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  (Canada),  1993 

Gao,  Zhi,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1985,  MS, 
1988,  Tianjin  University  (China);  PhD,  University  of 
Miami,  1999 

Garcia,  Ricardo  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  CJenetics,  Biochem- 
istry-, and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  1968,  MEd,  1970,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1975 

Garner,  Peggy  E,  Lecturer,  Malhenmtical  Sciences.  BS, 
Furman  University,  1961;  MSEd,  Old  IXjiiiinu)!!  Uni- 
versity, 1985 

Garren,  Laura  A.,  Lecturer,  En^lisii.BA,  1984,MA,  1997, 
Clemson  University 

Garrett,  Thomas  R.,  instructor,  A/ri-icultural  and  Btulogical 
En^neenni,..  BS,  1970,  ME,  1974,  Clemson  University 

Garrison,  Arthur  W.,  AJjunci  Pro/essor,  School  of  the  En- 
ivonmem.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1956;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1958;  PhD,  Emory  University,  1966 

Gass,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1991;  MS,  University  of  lllinois-Urbana- 
Champaign,  1993;  PhD,  Clemstm  University,  1996 

Gassett,  Jonathan  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  Kennesaw  State  University, 
1993;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Georgia 

Gaubert,  James  G.,  Lecturer,  Marketing.  BS,  1982,  MBA, 
1984,  NichoUs  State  University 

Gauderer,  Michael  W.  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing;  Head,  Pediatric Surgeiy ,  C/iiidren's  Hospital,  Greenville 
Hospital  System.  MD,  Universidade  Federal  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Brazil),  1968 

Gauthreaux,  Sidney  A.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
1963,  MS,  1965,  PhD,  1968,  Louisiana  State  University 

Geddes,  Doreen  S.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Communication 
Studies.  BS,  Florida  State  University,  1969;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  West  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1988 

Geist,  Janice  Lynn,  Lecturer,  English.  BSN,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, 1970;  MS,  1988,  MA,  1998,  Clemson  University 

Geist,  Robert  M.  Ill,  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BA, 
1970,  MA,  1980,  Duke  University;  MS,  1973,  PhD, 
1974,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Gentry,  Karen  H.,  Lecturer,  Eng/ish.  BA,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1965;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1999 

George- Williams,  Sylvia,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Li- 
brary, BA,  Fourah  Bay  College  (Sierra  Letine),  1987; 
MSLS,  Clark  Atlanta  University,  1995 

Gering,  Lawrence  R.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Forestry  anJ  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BS,  University  of  Maine,  1979;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  1982;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1985 

Gharpuray,  Vasanti  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Bioengineering.  BE,  University  of  Pune  (India),  1983; 
MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1986;  PhD,  Northwestern 
University,  1990 

Giangiorgi,  Robert  J.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964;  MBA,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  1966 

Gibbons,  J.  Whitfield,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Foreslr;y  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1961,  MS,  1963,  University  of 
Alabama;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1967 

Gibson,  Lynette  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1982; 
MS,  Clemson  University,  1987;  Phl\  University  of 
South  Carolina,  2000 


Gilbert,  Edwin  D.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 
1974,  MA,  1977,  Appalachian  State  University 

Gill,  Roger  L.,  Director,  University  Center.  BA,  West  Vir- 
ginia University  Institute  of  Technology,  1967;  MA, 
West  Virginia  University,  1972;  PhD,  Florida  State 
University,  1980 

Gillespie,  Jackie  S.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1975;  MN,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1979 

Gimenez,  Tomas,  Pro/ess(;r,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 
MVZ,  National  University  of  Mexico  (Mexico),  1969; 
DrMedVet,  Institut  fur  Physiologic  Technische 
Universitat  Mijnchen  (Germany),  1975 

Ginestet-Levine,  Bernadette,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA, 
1967,  MA,  1971,  University  de  Caen  (France) 

Girgis,  Adiy  A.,  Duke  Pother  Distinguished  Pro/essor,  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1973, 
Assiut  University  (Egypt);  PhD,  Iowa  State  University, 
1981 

Glaser,  Marianne  Herr,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Glover,  James  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Charles- 
ton, 1986;  MS,  Marshall  University,  1988;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  1993 

Goddard,  Wayne  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  1985,  BS,  1986,  PhD,  1989,  University  of 
Natal-Dunbar  (South  Africa);  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1992 

Gomes,  Roger,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BSME, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1972;  MBA,  Bryant  Col- 
lege, 1977;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1988 

Gooden,  Dewitt  Talmadge  III,  Professi/r,  Pee  Dee  Research 
and  Education  Center.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Gooding,  Charles  H.,  Professtrr,  Chemical  Engineering.  BS, 
1970,  MS,  1972,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1979;  PE 

Goodstein,  Richard  E.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Per/ormmg  Arts ;  Director  o/ Bands.  BM,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, 1975;  MM,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity 

Goodwin,  James  G.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1967; 
MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1969;  Phi"),  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1976 

Goodyear,  Grant  P.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
University  of  Missouri,  1991;  PhD,  Brown  University, 
1997 

Gordon,  David  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
1979,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Chicago 

Gordon,  David  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  Michigan  State  University, 
1977;  MS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1981;  PhD, 
Michigan  State  University,  1985 

Gorsuch,  Clyde  S.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh,  1971; 
MS,  1974,  PhD,  1978,  University  iif  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son 

Goss,  Benjamin  D.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1995,  MS,  1996,  Louisi- 
ana Technical  University;  EdD,  University  ot  South- 
ern Mississippi,  1999 

Goswami,  Bhuvenesh  C,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Textiles,  School  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering. 
BS,  University  of  Delhi  (India),  1959;  MS,  University 
of  Bombay  (India),  1963;  PhD,  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester  (England),  1966 

Gowdy,  John  N.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1967;  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1971,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri 
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Graham,  Mark  T.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 
1990,  BS,  1990,  Millsaps College;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
Vanderbilt  University 

Graham,  Robert  A.,  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics. BS,  1968,  MS,  1969,  Clemson  University 

Gramopadhye,  Anand  K.,  Department  Chair  and  Profes- 
sor, IrviustriaJi  Engineering.  BE,  Victoria  Jubilee  Techni- 
cal Institute,  1987;  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1992,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York-Buffalo 

Granberg,  Ellen  M.,  Assistant  Professm,  Sociology.  BA, 
University  of  California-Davis,  1984;  MA,  1997,  PhD, 
2001,  Vanderbilt  University 

Grant,  H.  Roger,  Pro/essor,  Histor-y.  BA,  Simpson  Col- 
lege, 1966;  MA,  1967,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia 

Grant,  Rebecca  S.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  1983,  MSN,  1989,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Green,  Juana  1.,  A.ssistan[  Professor,  English.  BA,  Brown 
University,  1990;  MA,  1992,  MPhil,  1996,  PhD,  1999, 
Columbia  University 

Green,  Keith  E.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1985;  MArch, 
University  of  Illinois,  1990;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Green,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  Alumni  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  University  of  the  South,  1970;  MA,  1972,  EdD, 
1977,  University  of  Virginia 

Greenberg,  Cathryn  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BA,  George  Washington  University, 
1982;  MS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1988;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1993 

Greene,  Annel  K.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1982,  MS,  1985,  Louisiana  State  University; 
PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  1988 

Greenstein,  Joel  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Engi- 
neering. BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1973;  MS,  Stanford 
University,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1979 

Gregory,  Richard  V.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  Old  Dominion  University,  1980; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1984 

Gresham,  Charles  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1970;  MS, 
1972,  PhD,  1975.  Duke  University 

Gresham,  Sallie  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA, 
Hendrix  College,  1991;  MA,  1994,  PhD,  2000,  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville 

Griffin,  Barbara,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BSW,  Florida  State  University, 
1967;  MEd,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1969; 
EdS,  University  of  Bridgeport,  1975;  PhD,  Florida  State 
University,  1979 

Griffin,  Brian  E.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Military  Leadership; 
Major  U.S.  Army.  BA,  Tuskegee  University,  1989 

Grigsby,  David  W.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Business  and 
Behavioral  Science;  Professor,  Management.  BBA,  Baylor 
University,  1968;  MBA,  The  Citadel,  1975;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1980 

Grimes,  Lawrence  W.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1974,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1978 

Grosby,  Steven  E.,  Pro/essor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Brandeis  University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago, 
1989 

Grossman,  Harold  C.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1968;  MS,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  1971;  PhD,  Michigan  State 
University,  1978 

Grossman,  Jacqueline  L.,  Lecturer,  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering.  BTT,  Clemson  University,  1986;  BS,  1972, 
MA,  1976,  Michigan  State  University 

Grove,  Harold  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1961,  MEd,  1963,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 


Grove,  Stephen  J.,  Pnifusior.  Marfeflitv;.  RA,  1972,  MA, 
l^)7i,  Tcx.isChrislian  University;  PhD,  Ok  Kihoniii  Stale 
UiuvcrMly,  l<^79 

Grc.ver.  Varun.  WiUiam  S.  Ux-  DistinpiisM  /'r../.;,ss(.r  of 
/ii/i<niuiti(m  SNSlems,  Maiutgement.  BTech,  Indian  histi- 
im.-  ..t  TechnoloKV  IVIhi  (India),  1982;  MBA,  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  1985;  PhU  University  of  Pitts- 
Iniri;!),  1990 

Grubb,  C.  Alan,  Associate  Prnfessirr.  History.  BA,  Wash- 
iiv^u.n  and  Lee  University,  196V,  MA,  1964,  PhD,  1969, 
C  \iliimhi;i  University 

Grujicic,  Mica,  Wilfred  l\  and  Helen  S.  Tlentken  Processor. 
\Uch<iniai/  Ensiiuvrmg.  BEnj-r,  1975,  MEn^r,  1978, 
University  of  Belgrade  (YuRoslavia);  PhO,  M,i>sai.hu- 
sells  Institute  of  Technology,  1983 

Guffey,  Daryl  M.,  AssiKUUe  Professor,  Schmd  oj  Accoun- 
umi.-y  aiui  Leg,al  Studies.  BS,  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, 1 97 1 ;  13S,  University  of  South  Carolirui-Spartanhurg, 
1982;  MA,  Appalachian  State  University,  1972;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1989;  CPA,  CIA,  CMA 

Gugerty,  Leo  J.,  Assistunt  Professor.  Psycholojiy.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Buftalo,  1975;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1989 

Guynn,  David  C,  Jr.,  Pro^ssor,  Forfstrv  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  1968,  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  N'lrfjinia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University 

Mains,  John  J.,  Ad;unci  Assistant  Professor.  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1971;  MS, 
1981,  PhD,  1987,  Clemson  University 

Hakes,  Jahn  K.,  Assistant  Professtrr,  Economics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1991;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1996,  Duke 
University 

Hale,  Trent  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  West  Alabama,  1996;  MS,  Auburn  Univer- 
sity, 1998;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  2001 

Haley-Zitlin,  Vivian  J.,  Ass(x-iaie  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Kentucky,  1977; 
PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1991 

Halfacre,  Robert  G.,  Unifersit^'  Omhiubman:  Alumni  Pro- 
fessor. Horticulture.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1965,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1968;  MLA,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1973 

Haliena,  Rita  M.,  Lecturer,  FoixJ  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
trition. BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1975;  MS,  Ball  State 
University,  1982 

Hall,  Karen  Carlson,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Western  Carolina  University,  1996;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1999 

Hall,  Michelle  A.,  E.viension  Associate/Associate  Professor, 
Animil  and  Veierinary  Sciences.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977, 
PhD,  1982,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Hammig,  Michael  D.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
.A^Aied  Economics  and  Statistics.  BA,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1967;  PhD,  Washington  State  University,  1978 

Hammitt,  William  £.,  Professor.  Parks,  RecTeation,  ami 
Tourism  Management.  BS,  Bluffton  College,  1965;  BS, 
1968,  MF,  1969,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  Michigan 

Hammond,  Robert  Gordan,  Instructor,  Agricultural  and 
Jiiological  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1977 

Han,  Young  J.,  Professor,  Agricu/lural  arid  Biological  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1979,  MS,  1981  Seoul  National  University 
(Korea);  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1986;  PE 

Hanks,  Timothy  W.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Chemis- 
try. BS,  South  Dakota  Schcx>l  of  Mines  and  Technol- 
ogy, 1982;  PhD,  Montana  State  University,  1986 

Hanlin,  Hugh  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  1972;  MS,  1975,  Auburn  University; 
PhD,  Oregon  State  University,  1980 

Hanna,  Marion  L.,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Mat/iemalicai  Sciences. 
BS,  1994,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 


Hanson,  William  R.,  Choir  and  Prvfessiir,  Miliuny  Leoiler- 
<hi/>;  Lk'uteiuini  Colimel  L'.S.  Army.  BA,  Oregon  State 
University,  1980;  MS,  University  of  Smthem  C.ilitor- 
nia,  1991 

Haque,  Imtia:  Ul,  Del>artment  C/uiir  and  /'ro/e>«ir.  Me- 
c/ianical  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Engineering  and 
Technok)gy  (Pakistan),  1971;  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1982, 
C^lemson  University 

Haque,  Mary  B.  Taylor,  Alumni  Pro/es.s()r,  Horticulture. 
BA,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1973;  MLA,  North  Crarolina 
State  University,  1978 

Harcum,  Sarah  W.,  Associate  Projesior,  Chemicai  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  University  of  Michigan- Ann  Arbor,  1986;  MS, 
C:olor;ido  State  University,  1988;  PhD,  University  of 
Maryland,  1993 

Harder,  Lillian  Utsey,  DirecKw.  Broolcs  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming.\rts;  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BA,CokerCJi>l- 
lege,  1965;  MM,  Converse  College,  1967 

Hardesty,  Nancy  A.,  Pro/ess(n',  Phil<Ko/)h\  and  Religion.  BA, 
Wheaton  College,  1963;  MSJ,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1964;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1976 

Hargett,  David  L.,  Adjunct  AsstKiate  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources;  Adjunct  Associate  Professm,  School  of 
the  Emmnimeni.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1983 

Harrell,  William  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  University 
of  Kentucky;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1994 

Harris,  John  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial 
Engiiuvring.  BA,  GustavusAdolphus  College,  1992;  MS, 
University  of  0.\ford  (England),  1996;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1999 

Harris,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor.  Finance.  BS,  1973, 
MBA,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Harris,  Robert  A.,  Research  Associate/ Associate  Professor. 
Strom  Thurmorid  Institute.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  Clem- 
son University;  PhL"),  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1977 

Harris,  Scott  K.,  Lecturer,  L^mguages.  BA,  1980,  MAT, 
1985,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Harrison,  Graham  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Stanford  University,  1991;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Santa  Barbara,  1997 

Harrison,  Howard  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MS,  Clemson  University, 
1976;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1980 

Harritos,  Harry  C,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BArch,  1969,  MArch,  1979,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; AlA 

Hartel,  Peter  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Alaska,  1972; 
BS,  University  of  Washington,  1976;  PhD,  Oregon  State 
University,  1984 

Hartmann,  David  J.,  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BFA,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Whitewater,  1982;  MFA,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota-Twin  Cities,  1986 

Hartmann,  Dieter  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BA,  1982,  MA,  1982,  University  of  Gattingen 
(Germany);  PhD,  University  of  California,  1989 

Hashima,  Patricia  Y.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Family  and  NeighhorhiH>d  Life.  BA,  Mills  (Aillege, 
1983;  MA,  University  of  California-Davis,  1987;  PhD, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1996 

Hassell,  Richard  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture, 
Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1977;  MS,  Cornell  University,  1979; 
PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1993 

Hatfield,  Emma  N.,  Lecturer.  School  o/ Nursing.  BS,  1968, 
MA,  1972,  State  University  of  New  York 

Hatley,  Bradley  D.,  Lecturer.  English.  BA,  University  of 
Iowa,  1980;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1995 


Havice,  Pamela  A.,  Assistani  Pnifemn,  Ixadirnhp,  Tech- 
nulogv.  andCouiiwU  Educanim.  I3S,  I9H0,  MS,  1984.  Ron 
H.iys  St.iie  Univirsity,  PhD.  i;lem-in  Univcr»ily.  1999 

Havice,  William  L.,  A\«viaie  Dean.  C.Jtge  «/  Meoith. 
Ediualion.  and  Human  /Xtvli</imetu;  /"ro/eiunr.  LeaJer- 
(hi/),  Technolog>,andC(«4nvfl</rfcdi4ia»i<m.  BS.  I977,MS, 
1979,  Fort  I  lays  St.ite  University;  EdS.  Pittsburg  Slate 
UniveiMty,  I9«4;  PhD,  Kan»;is  State  University,  1994 

Hawdon,  James  E.,  Associate  Professor.  Smioiog^.  BA, 
IVnnsylvani.i  Slate  University,  I9H5;  MA,  19WS,  PhD. 

1992,  University  ol  Virgiiiia 

Hawes,  Robert  H.,  Ad/unci  /'n(/es*i/r.  liuiengpvtmng.  AB, 
Indiana  University,  1976;  MD,  Indiana  University 
Sch.K.lol  Medicine,  I9,S0 

Hawkinii,  Harold  G.,  Adfunct  Ai-Mstani  Professm.  Parks. 
ReiTcaiion.  and  Tnurum  Maiuigemi'ni.  BS,  1990,  MS, 
1995,  PhD.  1999,  Ck-iavm  University 

Hawkins,  Katherine  W.,  /A'/iarinitmi  Choir  and  Profesnir, 
Communicatiim  Studies.  BA,  University  ot  Virginia, 
1980;  MA.  1982,  PhD,  1986,  University  of  Tex,ts 

Hayasaka,  Steven  S.,  Professor.  Biological  Scit'nces.  BS, 
Penn-sylvania  State  University,  1969;  MS,  1972,  PhD, 
1975,  Oregon  State  University 

Hayes,  John  C,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Dtrectiir, 
Eniironmenio/  Ccmseriatiim;  Professor,  Agnculluroi  ond 
Biological  Engincenng.  BS,  1974,  MSAE,  1976,  Clem- 
son  University;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1979;  PE 

Headley,  Kathy  Neal,  Professi/r,  Teacher  Education.  BSEd, 
1974,  MEd,  1976,  University  of  Georgia;  EdD,  Auburn 
University,  1987 

Heath,  Wayne  H.,  Lecturer.  English.  BA,  The  Citadel, 
1974;  MA,  Clem.son  University,  1976 

Hcckel,  David  G.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  Rochester,  1975;  PhD,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1980 

Hccker,  Douglas  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BA,  University  of  Florida,  1990;  MArch,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1994 

Hedden,  Roy  L.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BSFR,  1971.  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  Univeisity  of  Wash- 
ington 

Hedetniemi,  Sandra  M.,  Professor.  Computer  Science.  BA, 
Centre  C\.llege.  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  Univer- 
sity ot  Virginia 

Hedetniemi,  Stephen  T.,  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1966,  University  of  Michigan 

Heifferon,  Barbara  A.,  Ai.sociate  Professm,  English.  BA, 

1993,  MA.  1994,  PhD,  1998,  University  of  Arizona 
Heimke,  Gunther  Fa,  Adjunct  Professor.  Bioengineenng. 

BS,  1951,  M.S  1953,  PhD,  1959,  University  of  Halle 
(Ciermany) 

Helms,  Doris  R.,  Vice  Prcsidi'nt  for  Academic  .Affairs  and 
Proiost:  Professor.  Biology.  BS,  Bucknell  University, 
1967;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1973 

Helsel,  Beth  A.  W.,  Lilrrarian,  Coopt-r  Lil»rar«:  Head  of 
Library  Systems.  BA,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1965; 
MLS,  University  of  California,  1971 

Heniford,  B.  Todd,  .Adjunct  Assistont  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neenng. BS,  Clemson  University,  1985;  MD,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1989 

Henry,  Mark  S.,  Professor.  Afiplied  Eccmomics  a>id  Statis- 
tics. BA,  Baker  University,  1968;  PhD.  Kans.is  Slate 
University,  1973 

Henry,  Raymond  M.,  Insmictor.  Management.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1994;  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2003.  Vir- 
ginia CA)mmonwealth  University 

Henson,  J.  Michael,  Adjunct  Pro/e.s.s(>r.  SchtHil  of  the  Enti- 
rimment.  BS,  University  of  S.ulh  Carolina,  1975;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Florida, 
1983 

Herrman,  Heather  M.,  LiVturer.  English.  BSJ.  University 
of  Kansas.  2001 ;  MA,  C:lemson  L'niversitv.  2003 
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Heusinkveld,  Paula  R.,  Director,  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Trade;  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Central  College, 
1968;  MA,  1969,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Hewitt,  Robert  R.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Planning  aiui 
Umbcape  Architecture.  BA,  1976,  BSLA,  1993,  MSLA, 
1996,  MCP,  1996,  University  of  California-Davis 

Hickman,  James  J.,  Hunter  Endowed  Chair  and  Associate 
Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1990 

Higdon,  Homer  L.  Ill,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ani- 
mal andVeterimry  Sciences.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1995,  Angelo 
State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Hilderman,  Richard  H.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Ucnetics,  Bioc/iemistr>,  and  Life  Scietice  Studies.  BS, 
Jiiiiiestinvn  College,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Missouri, 
1972 

Hill,  Hoke  S.,  Jr.,  Professor.  Applied  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. BS,  The  Citadel,  197I;MS,  1974,PhD,  1979,Clem- 
son  University 

Hilligoss,  Susan  J.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  University  of 
Michigan,  1970;  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1977,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Hinton,  Thomas  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  the  Environment.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1989, 
C\)lorado  State  University 

Hiott,  William  D.,  Director,  Historic  Properties;  Adjunct 
Instructor,  History.  BA,  1983,  MA,  1986,  University  of 
South  Carolina 

Hirt,  Douglas  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University;  PhD,  Princeton  University,  1990 

Hochrine,  Catherine  A.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BA, 
East  Stroudsburg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1990;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1999 

Hodge,  Martha  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Memphis  State  University,  1976;  MA,  University  of 
North  Alabama,  1983;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1995 

Hoeffner,  Steve  L.,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Professor, 
Clemson  Engineering  Technology  Laboratory;  Adjunct  As- 
sistant Professor,  School  of  the  Environment.  BS,  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia, 1983 

Hogan,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture .  BArch, 
1974,  MArch,  1976,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

Holaday,  Bonnie  J.,  Dean,  Graduate  School;  Professor, 
Nursing.  BS,  Arizona  State  University,  1969;  MN,  Uni- 
versity of  California-Los  Angeles,  1973;  DNS,  Univer- 
sity of  California-San  Francisco,  1979 

Holbrook,  Flint,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Holder,  Barbara  J.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  1975,  MA,  1976,  PhD,  1986,  New  York  University 

Holley,  Edward  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Associate  Librar- 
ian ,  Cooper  Library ;  Head  of  Resource  Sharing  arid  Copier 
Seri'ices.  BA,  Furman  University,  1981;  MSLS,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1983 

Helton,  Winston  E.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
2000,  MEd,  2003,  Clemson  University 

Hood,  William  M.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1977,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1986 

Hoover,  Adam  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1996,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida 

Hopkins,  Christopher  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Markering. 
BS,  Concord  College,  1987;  MBA,  Radford  University, 
1995;  PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  2001 

Horton,  Dan  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1982 


Horton,  Paul  M.,  Seruor  Extension  Director,  Sandhill  Re- 
search attd  Education  Center;  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1973,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Auburn  University,  1981 

Horton,  Robert  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1974;  MEd, 
Miami  University,  1983;  EdD,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1997 

Horvath,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BS, 
Bowling  Ureen  State  University,  1996;  MA,  1999,  PhD, 
2001,  Michigan  State  University 

Hoskins,  Barbara  J.,  Assistant  Dean ,  HEHD  0//ice  of  Dis- 
tance Education.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1990,  EdD,  1998, 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Hosier,  Ned  M.,  Associate  Pro/cssor,  Performing  Arts.  BMlEd, 
1976,  MA,  1985,  PhD,  1992,  Ohio  State  University 

Howard,  Gordon  E.,  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1964,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  PhD,  University  of  Michigan,  1968 

Howard,  Lance  P.,  Lecturer,  History.  BS,  University  of 
Michigan,  1972;  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1994,  University  of 
California 

Howard,  Tharon  W.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  University 
of  Missouri,  1985;  MA,  1987,  PhD,  1992,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity 

Howe,  Linda  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  University  of  Texas,  1982;  MS,  Texas  Woman's 
University,  1988;  MA,  The  Citadel,  1992;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Howell,  Robert,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies; Major  U.S.  Air  Force.  BA,  Angelo  State  University, 
1991;  MS,  Abilene  Christian  University,  1993 

Howie,  David  S.,  Department  Head ,  Fertilizer  and  Seed  Cer- 
tification Seri'iccs;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1980,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

Hoyle,  Elizabeth  H.,  Professor,  Packaging  ScierKe.  BS,  Lime- 
stone College,  1972;  MS,  Winthrop  University,  1977 

Hoyt,  Greg  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Kent 
State  University,  1972;  MS,  Ohio  State  University, 
1975;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

Hu,  Xiaobo,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  In- 
stitute of  International  Relation  (China),  1984;  LLM, 
Beijing  University  (China),  1986;  PhD,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, 1994 

Huang,  Yong,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  Xidian  University  (China),  1993;  MS,  Zhejiang 
University  (China),  1996;  MS,  University  of  Alabama, 
1999;  MS,  2002,  PhD,  2002,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Hubbard,  Stephen  J.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1985;  MS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  PhD,  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology,  1994 

Huey,  Cecil  O.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Mec/ianical  Engineering.  BS, 
1965,  MSME,  1968,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  University; 
PE 

Huff,  Raymond  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BArch,  Clemson  University,  1971;  AIA 

Huffman,  John  W.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Northwest- 
ern University,  1954;  MA,  1956,  PhD,  1957,  Harvard 
University 

Hughes,  Thomas  A.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
South  Carolina  State  University,  1975;  MS,  1978,  PhD, 
1981,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Huneycutt,  Tyler  B.  Ill,  Assistant  Director,  Management. 
BS,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1964;  MS,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology,  1973 

Hunt,  Patrick  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1966,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1970 
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Hupp,  Harold  D.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Wilmington  College,  1971;  MS,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1973;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  1977 

Hurley,  Joni  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1976, 
MA,  1978,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hurt,  N.  Jane,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BArch,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1 970;  MEnvDcs, 
Yale  University,  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Nottingham 
(England),  1986 

Husson,  Scott  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1993;  PhD, 
University  of  California,  1998 

Hutton,  William  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioen^neering.  BS, 
University  of  Strathclyde  (England),  1962;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1984,  University  of  Birmingham  (England) 

Hwu,  Shiou-jyh,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Fu  Jen  Catho- 
lic University  (China),  1978;  MS,  Western  Michigan 
University,  1979;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1985 

Hyden,  Paul  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Scietices. 
BS,  1996,  MS,  1999,  PhD,  2003,  Cornell  University 

Igo,  Larry  Brent,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  1995;  MA,  2001,  PhD,  2003, 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

Ingram,  Samuel  T. ,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Graphic 
Communications.  BA,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1978;  MInEd,  1982,  EdD,  1985,  Clemson  University 

Irvine,  David  L.,  Physician  Advisor,  Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Cen- 
ter; Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1972;  MD,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  1976 

Isbell,  Clinton  H.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counsekyr  Education.  BA,  1969,  MEd,  1974,  Sam  Hous- 
ton State  University;  EdD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1980 

Isely,  John  J.,  Leader,  South  Carolina  Cooperative  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Research  Unit;  Professor,  Forest  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  University  of  Michigan,  1979;  BS,  Kent 
State  University,  1979;  MA,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, 1981;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1984 

Jackson,  D.  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1971; 
MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Washington  State  University 

Jackson,  Debra  B.,  Associate  Provost  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Assistant  to  the  President;  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  197 1 ; 
MN,  Emory  University,  1975;  PhD,  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity, 1983 

Jackson,  Nancy  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication 
Studies.  BA,  1969,  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1984,  University  of 
Colorado 

Jacobi,  Jane  E.,  Lecturer,  Center  for  Advanced  Engineering 
Fibers  arid  Films.  BA,  Saint  Olaf  College,  1976;  MA, 
University  of  Oregon,  1979 

Jacobi,  Martin  J.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  Canisius  College, 
1971;  MA,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Oregon 

Jacobs,  David  P.,  Professor,  Computer  Science .  BA,  DePauw 
University,  1971;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of 
Missouri;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1981 

Jahn,  Judson  R.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Le- 
gal Studies.  BS,  Limestone  College,  1991;  MBA,  Clem- 
son University,  1998;  JD,  Mercer  University,  1994 

Jalili,  Nader,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1992,  MS,  1995,  Sharif  University  of  Technology 
(Iran);  PhD,  University  of  Connecticut,  1998 

James,  Kevin  L.,  AiSsistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1991,  PhD,  1997,  University  of  Georgia 

Jamison,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1970;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington 

Jarvis,  Christine  W.,;.  E.  Sirrine  Professor,  Textiles.  BS, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1971;  PhD,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1975 
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jarvis,  James  P.,  Prufessi/r,  Maihematicai  Scitiu.es.  BS,  Uni- 
vcTMty  of  North  Carolina,  1971;  MS,  1973.  PhD,  1975. 
Massachii»etts  Institute  of  Technolosy 

Jeffcrs,  Steven  Nye,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS.  University  of  Cahfornia-l>avis, 
1^'76;  MS,  1980,  rhn,  1985,airnell  University 

Jenkins,  Eleanor  W.,  AssLswnt  Pro/e$sc<r,  Mat/ieimwicn/  Sci- 
ikc's.  BS,  Wortord  College,  1988;  MS.  Clemson  Uni- 
iTMiy,  1 990;  PhD,  Nonh  Camlina  State  University,  2000 

Jenkins,  Thomas  C,  Professor,  Anhrwland  Veterii\ary  Sci- 
OKcs.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  C:ornell  University,  1979 

Jennings,  Gregory  Donald,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1986,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Nehraska,  1990 

Jensen,  Heidi  J.,  Assistant  Pro/ess(»r,  Art.  BFA,  University 
of  Minnesota-Duluth,  1997;  MFA,  University  of  North 
C.irolina,  1999 

Jerzmanowski,  Michal  Maria,  Assistant  Professor,  Ecorwm- 
ics.  MA,  Warsaw  University,  1998;  MA,  2000,  PhD, 
2005,  Brown  University 

Jiang,  Huabei,  Professor,  Physics  arid  Astronomy.  BS,  1984, 
PliD,  1988,  University  of  Electronic  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  C:hina  (China);  PhD,  Dartmouth  a)llege,  1995 

Jiang,  Xiuping,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Hm- 
iium  Nutrition.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  Ocean  University 
of  Qingdao  (China);  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1996 

Jodice,  Patrick  G.,  Assistant  Professor.  Foresn^  unJ  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  University  of  Maine,  1983;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1990;  PhD,  Oregon  State  Univeniity,  1999 

Johnson,  Alan  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  ami  Natu- 
rai  Resources.  BS,  Colorado  State  University,  1980;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1988 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
1966,  MS,  1968,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Auburn 
University,  1971 

Johnson,  James,  Adjunct  Professor,  Public  Health  SciexKes. 
BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1978;  MS,  University  of 
South  Alabama,  1980;  MPA,  Auburn  University,  1982; 
PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1987 

Johnson,  Kendra  Lynette,  Assistant  Professor,  Perfovning 
Arts.  BA,  James  Madison  University,  1987;  MFA,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  1994 

Johnson,  Steven  D.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BSFS,  Georgetown  University,  1968;  MLS,  Rutgers 
University,  1973 

Johnson,  Terri  A.,  Lecturer,  Matiienuiticai  Sciences.  BS, 
Ball  State  University,  1974;  MS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1982;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Jones,  Carol  D.,  Lecturer.  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 
1988,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 

Jones,  Douglas  Charles,  Director,  GreenviUe  Urban  Cen- 
ter; Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch,  University 
of  Illinois,  1966;  MArch,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1972 

Jones,  George  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education;  Counselor,  Coun- 
seling Center.  PhD,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology,  1986 

Jones,  James  H.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1957 

Jones,  Karyn  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication  Stud- 
ies. BS,  Georgia  Southern  University,  1992;  MA,  1994, 
PhD,  2003,  University  of  Georgia 

Jones,  Michael  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1989,  MS,  1991,  PhD,  1994, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Jones,  Roy  1.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts-Amherst,  1972;  MA,  Atlanta 
Univeniity,  1977;  EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

Jones,  Walker  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  University  of  Mississippi,  1973; 
MS,  1976,  PhD.  1979,  Clemson  University 


Jones,  Walter  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Public  Health  Stiencej. 
BA,  Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  1974;  MA.  1975. 
PhD.  1980,  MHSA.  1991.  University  of  Wisconsin 

Jordan,  Jennifer  Corin  Lewis,  Assistant  Prufessur,  Leader- 
ship, Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BA.  Univer- 
sity i)f  CentralFlorida.  1992;  MA.  Nicholls  Stale  Uni- 
versiiy,  1995;  PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  1998 

Joseph,  Paul  F.,  Assix-uile  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BA,  Fnmklin  and  Marshall  College,  1979;  MS,  1982, 
PhD,  1987,  Lehigh  University 

Juang,  Charng-hsein,  Professor,  Cifil  Engineering.  BS, 
1974,  MS,  1976,  National  Cheng  Kung  University 
(China);  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1981;  PE 

Julian,  Dinah  Gail,  Assfxriate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BS,  Tennessee  Technological  University,  1979;  MBA, 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University.  1980;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  1989 

Kaiser,  Eddie  H.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1972;  PhD,  Iowa  State 
University,  1979 

Kalley,  Joan  W.,  Lecturer,  Engfoh.  BA,  1968,  MA,  1973, 
Winthrop  University 

Kaminski,  Rebecca  A.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
West  Virginia  University,  1971;MEd,  1974,EdD,  1994, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Kaplan,  Daniel  L,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  School  of 
the  Em'ironment.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1983,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1993 

Karanfil,  Tanju,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  Istanbul  Technical  University  (Turkey),  1 988; 
MS,  1991,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Michigan 

Karlen,  Douglas  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  t)f  Wiscon- 
sin, 1973;  MS,  Michigan  State  University,  1975;  PhD, 
Kansas  State  University,  1978 

Kasperbauer,  Michael  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1954,  MS,  1957,  PhD,  1961, 
Iowa  State  University 

Katsiyannis,  Antonis,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Hellenic  College-Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox,  1983; 
MEd,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1986;  EdD, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1989 

Kaup,  John  G.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, 1990;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  1997 

Ke,  Pu-Chun,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BE,  Huazhong  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(China),  1989;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2000,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity (Australia) 

Kearney,  Stacy  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BA, 
Western  Michigan  University,  1998;  MFA,  University 
of  Missouri-Kansas  City,  2001 

Kegley,  Kathleen  A.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  1982,  MS, 
1984,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham;  PhD.CIem- 
,son  University,  1991 

Keinath,  Anthony  P.,  Associate  Professor.  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences,  Coastal  Research  and  Education 
Center.  BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1982;  MS,  1985, 
PhD,  1988,  Cornell  University 

Keinath,  Thomas  M.,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science;  Professor,  Environmental  Engineering  and  Science. 
BSE,  1963,  MSE,  1964,  PhD,  1968,  University  of  Michi- 
gan 

Kellam,  James  Franklin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineenng. 
BS,  1968,  MD,  1973,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

Keller,  Don  F.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and  Coun- 
selor Education.  BS,  1962,  MA,  1968,  Southeast  Mis- 
s*)uri  State  University;  EdD,  Indiana  University,  1973 

Kelly,  John  W.,  Vice  President,  Public  Service  and  Agricul- 
ture; Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1977;  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1982,  Ohio  State  University 

Kemper,  Karen  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1983,  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1992,  University  of 
South  Carolina 
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Kendall,  Todd  David,  Auotum  /'r.,/eu.n,  fccnoinjci.  BS, 
1998,  MA,  1000,  PhD.  lOOi,  Univer»iiv  o«  tJhicaKo 

Kennedy,  Franco  A.,  Assisuini  ^o/e*«rr.  Schixil  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Les,ai  Studies.  BA.  Univertity  ol  Saint 
Thomas.  1975;  MBA,  Ashl.ind  Univcrsiiy,  1996;  lliD. 
University  ot  North  Tex.Ls,  2001;  CPA 

Kennedy,  John  M.,  Projesvn,  MechanicaJ  Engmeemxn.  BS, 
1975,  MS,  1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insiiiuic  and 
Stale  University,  PhD,  C;leinson  University,  1984 

Kennedy,  Robert  H.,  .Ad/unil  Prujesun,  tiuAtigfcali  Saencci. 
PhD,  Kent  Stale  University,  1978 

Key,  Jennifer  D.,  Professin,  Malhematicai  Sciences.  BSc, 
University  ol  Wiiwaiersrand  (South  Alnca).  1963; 
MPhii,  l967,PhD,  1969, UniversitY.i«L)ndon (England) 

Khalilian,  Ahmad,  Professar.  Agru-ulluroi and  IhiLigical  En- 
gmeenng,  Edislo  Research  and  Ediuatum  Center.  BS,  Uni- 
versily  ol  Tehr.m  (Ir.in),  1971;  MS,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1977;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University.  1980 

Khan,  Abdul  A.,  Assisiani  Professor,  Ciul  Engineering.  BSc. 
1986,  MSc,  1989,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Alberta 
(Canada) 

Khan,  Taufiquar  Rahman,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathtrmau- 
cal  Sciences.  AB,  CXcidental  College,  1994;  MS,  1999, 
PhD,  2000,  University  of  S)uthem  California 

Kholodenko,  Arkady  L.,  Professt/r,  Chemistry.  MS,  Kiev 
State  University  (Ukraine).  1976;  PhD,  University  of 
Chicago,  1982 

Kiessler,  Peter  C,  Assocwte  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1977,  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University 

Kilbey,  S.  Michael  II,  Associate  Professor.  Chemical  Engi- 
neenng.  BS,  1990,  PhD,  1995,  Univcn,ity  of  Minnesota 

Kilbourne,  William  Edward,  Professor.  Marketing.  BBA, 
1967,  MBA,  1968,  PhD,  1973,  University  of  Houston 

Kilgo,  John  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Fi/restry  and 
Natural  Resources;  .adjunct  .Assistant  Professor.  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1979;  MS,  University  of 
Florida,  1992;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1996 

Kim,  Byung-joon,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Seoul  National  University'  (Korea), 
1970;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1981,  Polytechnic  Universit>' 

Kimbler,  Delbert  L.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Indusmai  Engineenng. 
BSE,  University  of  South  Florida,  1976;  MS,  1978,  PhD, 
1980,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity; PE 

Kimbrough-Melton,  Robin  J.,  Research  AssociaulProfes- 
sor.  Family  and  ,Veighborhood  Li/e.  BS,  Southern  Meth- 
i>dist  University,  1977;JD,  Univeniity  of  Nebraska,  1983 

Kimmel,  Robert  M.,  Associate  Professcn,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  MaiE,  1967.  ScD,  1968,  Missa- 
chu.setts  Institute  of  Technology- 
King,  Donnie  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1984,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1990 

King,  Jeremy,  A.ssociate  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BA,  B<iston  University,  1988;  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1993, 
University  of  Hawaii 

King,  Samuel  C,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1966,  MA, 
1969,  PhD.  1971.  Louisiana  State  University 

Kingree,  Jeffrey  B.,  .Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BA.  Vanderbilt  University,  1984;  MA,  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  1991 ;  PhD,  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity, 1993 

Kishimoto,  Toshiko,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  B.\, 
Rikkyo  University  (Japan),  1967;  MEd,  University  of 
Ma.ssachusett.s,  1976 

Kishimoto,  Yuji,  Professor,  SchixA  of  Architecture.  BArch, 
Wadesa  University,  1963;  MArch.  Harvard  University, 
1965;  MEd,  University  of  Ma.s,sachusetts,  1976;  AlA 

Kitaygorodskiy.  Aleksandr,  Lecturer  and  NMR  Specimsc-o- 
pist.  Chemistry.  MS,  Mixscow  Phisico-Technical  Institute 
(Russia),  1975;  PhD,  Institute  of  Chemical  Physics,  1979 


Kjer,  Karl  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomokigy,  Soik, 
o,ul  Pkmt  Science's.  BA,  Concordia  CollcKC  1982;  MS, 
1989,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  MinncMita-Twin  Cities 

Klaine,  Stephen  J.,  JVo/cssor,  Biologiad  Saaves.  BS,  Uni- 
versity iifCincinnati,  1979;  MS,  1981,  riiH,  1982,  Rice 
UnivciMiy 

Klein,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  Assisuuit  l']iijcssiir.  Mum^ijcmcnt. 
BA,  1988,  MA,  1988,  Boston  Univeisily;  MS,  Mercer 
University,  1997;  Phi),  Georgia  State  University,  2002 

Klein,  Richard  H.,  Associate  Professor.  Finance.  BA,  City 
College  ot  New  York,  1960;  MBA,  D.irtmouth  College, 
1962;  Phn,  University  of  Texas,  1969 

Klekamp,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assiswnt  Pu>jessor.  liioengi- 
neerin^.  BS,  Miami  University,  1986;  MO,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity,  1990 

Klep,  Viktor  Z.,  Research  AssocimelProfessor.  Matcruih  Sci- 
ence and  Ensinccring.  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Lviv  Poly- 
technic Institute  (Ukraine) 

Knap,  Halina  T.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences  and  BioioRical  Sciences.  BS,'l968,  MS,  1970, 
PhD,  1974,  Academy  of  Agriciiltiiie  (Poland) 

Knapp,  Daniel  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineeiing.  BA, 
University  of  Evansville,  1965;  PhD,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1969 

Knight,  David  A.,  Lecturer,  College  ofBminess  and  Behav- 
ioral Science.  BA,  Erskine  College,  1990;  MPA,  Clem- 
son  University,  1997 

Knowles,  Patricia  A.,  A.s.soci(itc  Piojc'ior.  Markcim!^.  BA, 
Michigan  State  University,  1976;  MA,  1980,  PhD,  1987, 
Binvling  Cjreen  State  University 

Kohl,  Michael  E,  Lifwariflii,  Cooler  Lihary;  Head  oj  Spe- 
cial Collections.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1973,  MS,  1974,  MBA, 

1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kolis,  Joseph  W.,  I'ro/cs.sor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1979;  PhD,  Northwestern  University, 
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Bucharest  (Romania);  PhD.  Purdue  University.  1996 

Marion,  Russell  A.,  Pro/ess(fl-,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA.  1967.  MAT.  1968.  MEd.'l976. 
PhD.  1976.  University  of  North  C.irolina 

Marks,  Steven  G.,  Pro/essor,  History.  BA,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, 1980;  MA,  1981,  PhD,  1988,  Harvard  University 

Marsh,  Janet  G.  H.,  Research  Associate/Assfxiate  Profes- 
sor. Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BS,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1970;  MSW,  Indiana  State  University,  1976;  MA. 
1988,  PhD,  1994,  University  of  Chicago 

Marsinko,  Allan,  Professor,  Firrestry  ami  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  1968,  MS,  1969,  Purdue  ijniversity;  PhD,  State 
University  of  New  York,  1979 

Martin,  Anthony  Q.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Electrical  ami 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1983,  University 
of  Mississippi;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  Cecile  L.  K.,  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Ijindscape 
Architecture.  BS,  Kutitown  State  Univetsity,  1969;  MFA, 
Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  James  J.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  University  oi  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1983; 
MS,  Arizona  State  University,  1989;  PhD,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  1999 

Martin,  Jason  K.,  Lecturer.  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Francis  Marion  University.  1995;  MS.  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 1999 

Martin,  Michelle  H.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  1988;  MS.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  1991;  PhD.  Illinois  State  University.  1979 

Martin,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor.  Entomology.  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BA.  Hendrix  a>llegc.  1976;  MS.  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.  1978;  PhD.  North  Carolina  St.ite 
University.  1982 

Martin,  Steven  L.,  Adjunct  Professtrr,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Randolph-Macon  College.  1980;  MD,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia.  1984 

Martinez-Dawson,  Rose  M.,  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics 
and  Statistics.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  MStat.  1990,  North 
Carolina  State  University 

Mason,  G.  Patrick,  Adjunct  AssociaU'  Pro/essor,  Applied 
Econonucs  and  Statisncs.  BA,  University  of  Denver,  1973 

Massia,  Stephen  P.,  Adjum't  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS. 
Southwestern  University.  1981;  PhD.  University  of 
Texas.  1992 

Matic,  Vladimir  D.,  lecturer,  Pobticai  Science.  BA,  1962, 
JJD,  1964,  University  of  Belgrade  (Yugoslavia) 


Faculty 


Matthews,  Benjamin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Science's.  BS,  University  of  Scranton,  1971; 
PhD,  Syracuse  University,  1976 

Matthews,  Brent  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
necrin^.  BA,  Miami  University,  1989;  MD,  Indiana 
University  Schiiol  of  Medicine,  1993 

Matthews,  Gretchen  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1995;  MS, 
1997,  PhD,  1999,  Louisiana  State  University 

Maurice,  Denzil  V.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Allahabad  (India),  1963;  MS, 
University  of  Reading  (England),  1966;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1978 

May,  Todd  G.,  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Brown  University,  1978;  MA,  Duquesne  University, 
1982;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1989 

Mayo,  Rachel  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1991,  MA,  1993,  University  of  Arkansas; 
PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Mayo,  William  W.,  Coordinator  o/Communii>  Health  Im- 
provement, Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Center;  Lecturer,  School  of 
Nursing.  BA,  University  of  Arkansas,  1993;  MPH,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1996 

McCall,  Len  C,  Assistant  Director,  University  Center;  Lec- 
turer, English.  BA,  Furman  University,  1975;  MA,  Clem- 
son  University,  1986;  PhD,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1990 

McCarty,  Lambert  B.,  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Clem- 
son  University,  1981;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1983;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1986 

McCaskill,  Von  H.,  Department  Head,  Pesticide  Regulation; 
lecturer,  Entomology.  BS,  Western  Carolina  University, 
1965;  MS,  1967,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  University 

McCleskey,  Sarah  E.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library; 
Branch  Head,  Gunnin  Library.  AB,  Randolph-Macon 
College,  1987;  MA,  1991,  MSLS,  1997,  University  of 
North  Carolina 

McCormick,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Economics;  BB&T 
Scholar.  BA,  1972,  MA,  1 974,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Texas  A&M  University,  1978 

McCreadie,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ento- 
mology, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  o( 
Guelph  (Canada),  1980;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1991,  Me- 
morial University  of  Newfoundland  (Canada) 

McCubbin,  James  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Psychology.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974; 
MA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1976;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1980 

McCurley,  Marsha  J.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library;  Head  of 
Cataloging  Vnit.  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1973;  MLS, 
George  Peahody  College  for  Teachers,  1974 

McCutcheon,  Gloria  S.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences,  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1987 

McDonald,  Jessyna  M.,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Di- 
rector. Economic  and  Community  Development;  Associate 
Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 
BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1971;  EdM,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1981 

McDonell,  James  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Family  arui  Neigh- 
borhood Li/e.  BA,  Methodist  College,  1971;  MSW,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1978;  DSW,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1987 

McElreath,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Profes- 
sor, Finance.  BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1962; 
MBA,  1968,  PhD,  1976,  Georgia  State  University 

McGee,  Norman  A.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  a^id  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Western  Michi- 
gan University,  1977;  JD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 


McGee,  Philip  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education.  BA,  Wofford  College, 
1971;  MEd,  University  of  Miami,  1973;  MS,  1979,  EdD, 
1978,  Indiana  University 

McGregor,  John  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  1970,  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Vanderbilt  University 

McGregor,  John  U.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1982;  MS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1984;  PhD,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1988 

McGuire,  Francis  A.,  Alumni  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
arid  Tounsm  Management.  BA,Ct)mell  University,  1973; 
MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1979 

Mclntyre,  Dwight  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  1991,  MAcc,  1992, 
University  of  Georgia;  MBA,  University  of  Central 
Florida,  1996;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  2001 ;  CPA 

McKale,  Donald  M.,  Class  of  '41  Memorial  Professor  of 
History.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1966;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1967;  PhD,  Kent  State  University,  1970 

McKenzie,  Mary  A.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Pfeiffer  Uni- 
versity, 1964;  MA,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1972;  MEd,  Clemson  University  1987 

McKnew,  Judith  L,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  1981 ,  MS, 
1986,  PhD,  1994,  Clemson  University 

McKnew,  Mark  A.,  Associate  Dean,  International  Programs 
and  Services;  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1971,  MA, 
1975,  University  of  California;  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1978 

McMahan,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Applied 
Economics  and  Statistics.  BA,  Wofford  College,  1968; 
MPA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1981 

McMillan,  Jeffrey  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  a7\d 
Legal  Studies.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1984,  Louisiana  State 
University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

McMillan,  Kerri  D.,  Lecturer,  Finance.  BS,  Southeastern 
Louisiana  University,  1981;  MBA,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1988 

McNair,  Jonda  Cecole,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BA,  1992,  MEd,  1994,  University  of  Flotida;  PhD, 
Ohio  State  University,  2003 

McNeice,  Gregory  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering; 
Associate  Professor,  Reproductive  Endocrinology,  CreenviUe 
Hospital  System.  BASc,  University  of  Waterloo  (Canada), 
1964;  PhD,  University  of  London  (England),  1968 

McNeill,  Jason  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1991;  PhD,  University  of 
California-Berkeley,  1999 

McNulty,  Peter  J.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
Fordham  University,  1962;  PhD,  State  University  of 
New  York,  1965 

McNutt-Scott,  Tamara  L.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Clarion  University,  1983;  MS,  Kent  State  University, 
1985;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1990 

Meehan,  Nancy  K.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1978; 
MSN,  1981,  PhD,  1985,  University  of  Texas 

Meier,  Markus,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engmeermg.  BS,  1981,  PhD,  1985,  Swiss  Federal  Insti- 
tute ot  Technology  (Switzerland) 

Melba,  Kay  M.,  Adjuru:t  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  Marshall  University,  1981;  MS,  West  Virginia 
University,  1984 

Melloy,  Brian  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Engirteer- 
ing.  BSE,  1978,  MSIE,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  University  of 
South  Florida 

Melsheimer,  Stephen  S.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Science;  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  BS, 
Louisiana  State  University,  1965;  PhD,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, 1969 


Melton,  Gary  B.,  Professor,  Family  arui  Neighborhood  Life. 
BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1973;  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1978, 
Boston  University 

Melton,  Judith  Mary,  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs, 
College  of  Architecture ,  Arts,  and  Humanities;  Professor, 
Languages.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1966,  PhD,  1972,  Louisiana 
State  University 

Meriwether,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  Maryland,  1970 

Matters,  Andrew  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University  1994;  MS, 
1996,  PhD,  2000,  University  of  Colorado-Boulder 

Meyer,  Bradley  S.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 
Rice  University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1989 

Meyer,  Kathleen  M.,  Lecturer,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BS, 
1977,  MS,  1982,  State  University  of  New  York-Cortland 

Michaelis,  Ron  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics, 
Biochemistry,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  PhD,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1983 

Mickelsen,  Patricia  Audrey,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences. 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1981 

Mihelich,  John  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Materials 
Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  1959,MS,  1961, PhD,  1964, 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 

Mikhailova,  Elena,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Moscow  State  Peda- 
gogical University  (Russia),  1992;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1999, 
Cornell  University 

Millar,  Heber  W.,  Director,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  Indi- 
ana University,  1975;  MEd,  University  of  Texas,  1985 

Miller,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Binghamton,  1969;  MA,  1972, 
PhD,  1981,  University  of  Texas- Austin 

Miller,  Janis  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1 978, 
MBA,  1986,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Missouri 

Miller,  Karl  V.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  arid 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1979;  MS,  Ohio  State  University,  1981;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1985 

Miller,  Richard  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1995,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York-Buffalo 

Miller,  Robert  J.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture; Director,  Charleston  Center.  BA,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1976;  MArch,  Rice  University,  1979 

Miller,  Stephen  E.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1972;  PhD, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Mills,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Southern  Connecticut  State  Univer- 
sity, 1975;  PhD,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1981 

Minor,  V.  Christine  M.,  Lecturer,  Genetics,  Biochemistry, 
and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1991;  MS,  Iowa  State  University,  1997 

Mitchell,  Paula  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1973;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1980 

Mitchiner,  Matthew  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Lead- 
ership; Captain  U.S.  Army.  BS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1995 

Mittelstaedt,  John  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BA, 
Saint  Olaf  College,  1986;  MTS,  Harvard  University, 
1989;  PhD,  University  of  Iowa,  1995 

Mobley,  F.  Catherine,  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1984;  MS,  University  of  Bath  (En- 
gland), 1990;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1996 

Moise,  Edwin  E.,  Professor,  History.  BA,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1967;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Michi- 
gan 

Moline,  David  C,  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  Bob 
Jones  University,  1991;  MS,  Clemson  University-,  1994 
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Mulnar,  Peter,  Research  Associate  I  Assistant  Prufessor, 
IJ.<«-Mj?im'frmg.  BS,  1989.  PhD,  1992.  Eotvos  Lorand 
LJniviTsily  (Hunyiiry) 

Molz,  Fred  J.  Ill,  Distmgutshed  Scieniist  and  Professiir,  SchixA 
(,/  the  Emmmmau.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1968.  Drexel  Uni- 
versity; PhlX  Stniifiird  University,  1970 

Montanucci,  Richard  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  California.  1967;  MA.  1969. 
PhD,  1972.  University  of  Kansas 

Mooney,  Franklin  K.,  Sr.,  Visitinj;  Associate  Professor, 
School ()/Architaiurc.  BArch. Clemson  University.  1962; 
MArch,  Yale  University,  196? 

Moore,  Bradley  S.,  Assistant  Profesun,  Miliiar^r  LeuJership; 
(.'iiinnin  ( '  S.  Army.  BA.  Fumian  University.  1994 

Mcx)re,  Brdndon  D.,  Assisium  Professor,  Genetics,  Biochem- 
istry, and  Life  Science  Siiuiies.  BA,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 1977;  MS.  Arizona  State  University,  1980;  PhD, 
Washington  State  University.  1986 

Moore,  D.  Dewayne,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA.  North 
Texas  State  University.  1974;  MA.  1977,  PhD,  1979, 
Michigan  State  University 

Moore,  Jesse  N.,  Assocuite  Professor,  Marketing.  BS.  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond.  1981;  MBA,  Northern  Arizona 
University,  1992;  PhD,  Universit>' of  South  Florida,  1997 

Morgan,  Angela  G.,  Assistant  Professor.  Finance.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  199?;  MBA,  1994,  PhD.  1999,  Univer- 
sity ot  Georgia 

Morris,  James  C,  Assistant  Professor.  Genetics,  Biochem- 
istry.  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  1990;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1997,  University  of 
Georgia 

Morris,  Keith  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  1992, 
MA.  1994.  University  of  Idaho;  MFA.  University  of 
North  Carolina-Greensboro.  1996 

Morris,  Michael  A.,  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA.  Stiuth- 
em  Illinois  University.  1962;  MA,  Middlehury  College. 
196?;  MA,  1965,  PhD,  1971,Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morrissey,  Lee  J.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  AB,  Bos- 
ton College.  1986;  MA.  1988,  MA,  1990.MPhil.  1992, 
PhD,  1995.  Columbia  University 

Morse,  John  C,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  Davidson  College,  1968;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1970;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1974 

Morton,  Deborah  Balzhiser,  Assistant  Professor,  English. 
BA,  Western  Illinois  University.  1992;  MS.  1994,  PhD, 
2003,  Illinois  State  University 

Moss,  William  F.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1966;  PhD, 
University  of  Delaware,  1974 

Mount,  Andrew  S.,  Lectwrer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Tampa.  1980;  MS,  College  of  Charleston, 
1991;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Mousseau,  Timothy,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS.  University  of  Ottawa 
(Canada).  1980;  MS,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada), 
1983;  PhD,  McG.ll  University  (Canada).  1988 

Mowrey,  Megan  E.,  .Assistant  Professor,  School  o/ Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  1985,  JD,  1988,  PhD,  1998, 
University  of  Iowa 

Moyle,  David  D.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
Wilkes  College,  1964;  PhD.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1969 

Mueller,  John  D.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences,  Edisto  Research  and  Educarion  Center.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1978;  MS,  1981,  PhD.  1983,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Mulligan,  Casey  B.,  Visiting  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
Harvard  University,  1991;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago, 
1993 

Munson,  Priscilla  G.,  Associate  Librarian,  Coo/jer  Library. 
BA,  Indiana  Univeniity.  1972;  MLS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1988 


Murdoch,  Janice  W.,  Asscxriaie  Oean,  College  of  Business 
and  Behavioral  Science;  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  1980. 
MA,  1982,  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1985 

Murdoch,  Lawrence  C,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1980; 
MS,  1987,  PhD,  1991,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Murr,  Kenneth  R.,  Li<>rarian,  Cooper  Library.  BA, 
Maryville  College,  1972;  MS.  1974.  MSLS,  1975,  Uni- 
versity of  Tenne.ssee 

Murray,  Peter  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professixr,  Bioengjneer- 
mg.  BA,  West  Virginia  University.  1981;MD,  West  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Medicine,  1985 

Muth,  Eric  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
Hartwick  College,  1991;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1997,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Mwinyelle,  Jerome  B.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Ghana  (Ghana),  1989;  MA,  Temple  University. 
1995 

Nadenicek,  Daniel  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  BS.  1973.  MS,  1976, 
Mankato  State  University;  BLA,  1991,  MLA,  1991, 
University  of  Minnesota 

Nakuma,  Constancio  K.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Languages.  BA.  University  of  Ghana  (Ghana),  1982; 
MA,  University  of  Paris  (France),  1984;  PhD,  Sorbonne 
Nouvelle-University  of  Pans  (France),  1990;  MBA, 
Saint  Mary's  University  (Canada),  1991 

Nash,  Charles  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BChE.  University  of  Delaware.  1981; 
MS.  1984,  PhD,  1986.  University  of  Illinois 

Nault,  Eleanor  W.,  Director,  Assessment;  Lecturer.  Lead- 
ership, Technology,  and  Counselor  EdiKation.  PhD.  Clem- 
son University.  1996 

Navratil,  James  D.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BA.  1970.  MS.  1972.  PhD.  1975,  University  of  a>lo- 
rado- Boulder 

Neal,  Jerome  M.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technolo^,  and  Counselor  Education;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BS.  Samford  University. 
1965;  MDIV  Southern  Seminaty,  1968;  MS.  1968.  EdD, 
1971.  Indiana  University 

Neal,  Michael  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA.  Taylor 
University.  1993;  MA.  Ball  State  University,  1994;  PhD. 
University  of  Louisville.  2001 

Neal,  Patrick  Claiborne,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1992,  MA, 
1994,  University  of  Georgia 

Nelson,  Eric  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BA,  Occidental  College,  1971;  MS,  1974. 
PhD.  1978,  Oregon  State  University 

Nelson,  Larry  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BS,  Ohio  University,  1972;  MF,  Duke 
University,  1974;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1987 

Nelson,  Peter  R.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Case  Institute  of  Technology.  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD, 
1975,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Nettles,  William  C,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1955,  MS,  1959,  Clemsi>n 
University;  PhD,  Rutgers  University,  1962 

Newkirk,  Gary  L.,  Lecturer,  Managenu;ni.  BS,  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  1966;  MBA,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1976;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Nghiem,  Nhuan  Phu,  Adjunct  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977,  University 
of  New  South  Wales  (Australia);  PhD,  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
1982 

Nicholas,  David  M.,  Jr.,  Kathryn  and  Calhoun  Lemon  Pro- 
fessor, History.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1961; 
MA,  University  of  California-Berkeley.  1963;  PhD, 
Brown  University,  1967 


NichoU.  John  E.,  Jr.,  At^urut  Aiusianil'rojeiun.  Biulugl- 
cai Sciences  BS.C:>ilunibu> University.  1981. Ml). Medi- 
cal College  of  GiMtgia.  I9«« 

Nilion,  Linda  B.,  Directin',  Teaching  Hffectnmei  and  Innt- 
votions;  LeclufCT,  Sociology.  BA,  Univcriity  at  Caiilor- 
nia-Berkeley.  1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974.  Univeniiy 
of  Wisconsin 

Nix,  Lawrence  E.,  Pro/esjor,  Fmenry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  1968,  MS,  1970,  Mississippi  Si.ite  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  o(  Georgia,  1974 

Nix,  P.  Marie,  Lecturer,  College  o/  Busiiu'ss  and  Behaiviral 
Science  Undergraduate  Adtismg  Cenu-r.  BA,  University 
o(  North  Carolina.  1990,  MS,  19V6,  PhD,  2002,  Uni- 
versity ot  Georgi.i 

Nocks,  Barry  C,  Associate  Dean  u/  Research,  iMUege  of 
Archilecdire,  Arts,  and  Humaruties,  Pto/esvir,  City  and 
Regional  Planning.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1969;  MRP, 
1972,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  North  Carolina;  ACIP 

Noneaker,  Daniel  L.,  Asscviate  Professtn,  Electncai  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Auburn  University,  1977; 
MS,  Emory  University,  1979;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Techni)logy,  1984;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1993 

Norman,  Richard  B.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BS, 
Lawrence  University,  1955;  BArch,  University  of  llli- 
nois-Urbana-Champaign,  1958;  MArch,  University  of 
Michigan,  1961;  Al A 

Norman,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1980;  MS,  Michigan  State  University,  1987; 
PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1995 

Norsworthy,  Jason  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emomolqgy,  Sods, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  L)uisiana  Technical  University, 
1995;  MS,  1997,  PhD,  2000,  University  of  Atkansas 

Nortcliff,  Stephen,  Adjunct  Professor,  EntojjuAogy,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA.  University  of  Bristol  (England). 
1969;  PhD,  University  of  Lust  Anglia  (England),  1974 

Novick,  Beth  A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences.  BS,  Barnard  College.  1972;  MS.  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  1984;  MS.  1987.  PhD,  1990,  Carnegie 
Mellon  University 

Nowack,  Robert  F.,  Alumni  Professor,  CinI  Engineerirtg. 
BS,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  1948;  MS,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  1952;  LLD.  Clemson  University,  1999 

Nyankori,  James  C.  O.,  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  Makerere  University  Kampala  (Uganda), 
1968;  MS,  Ohio  State  University.  1970;  PhD.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1977 

Nyczepir,  Andrew  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  Soiis. 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BSA,  University  of  Georgia,  1974; 
MS,  1976,  PhD,  1980,  Clemson  University 

Oberdan,  Thomas  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  BA,  University  of  Missouri-Saint  Liuis,  1972; 
AM,  1975,  AM,  1976,  PhD,  1990,  Indiana  University 

O'Callaghan,  Dealga  P.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor.  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1973,  PhD.  1977,  Univenity  of 
Dublin  (Ireland) 

Ochterbeck,  Jay  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1987,  MS,  1990.  PhD.  1993,  Texas  A&iM 
University 

Ogale,  Amod  A.,  Professor,  Chemical  Engmeenng.  BT.  In- 
dian Institute  of  Technology  (India).  1982;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  Delawate.  1986 

Ogg,  Neil,  Director,  Regulatory  and  PuWic  Sertices  PrtJgrams. 
BS,  East  Tennessee  State  University,  1974;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  1975;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

O'Hara,  Liam  H.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Commuiucatinns.  BA. 
University  of  Georgia,  1986;  MAT,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1989;  MlnEd,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Ohiand,  Matthew  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Geiu-rol  Engi- 
neering. BA,  BS,  Swarthmore  College,  1989;  MS.  1991, 
MS,  1992,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Rorida,  1996 
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Faculty 


Oka,  Yukari,  Cecil  Lecturer  m  Architecture,  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture. BS,  University  of  Tokyo  (Jaran),  1990;  MA, 
rolytcchn.c  of  North  London,  1991;  PhD,  University 
ot  T.ikyo  (Japan),  1995 

Okafor,  Chinyelu  B.,  Assistant  Pro/cssor,  Public  Health 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Ibadan  (Nigeria),  1976;  MS, 
1978,  PhD,  1981,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Okafor,  Nduka,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BSc,  University  College  (Nigeria),  1960;  PhD, 
University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1964 

Oliver,  Garth  R.,  Instructor,  Graphic  Communicatioas.  BS, 
Southeast  Missouri  State  University,  1994;  MA, 
Gonzaga  University,  1997 

Olson,  Larry  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Animal  and  Veteri- 
nary Sciences,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 
1976,  University  of  Nebraska 

Olson,  Laura  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Northwestern  University,  1990;  MA,  1991,  PhD,  1996, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

O'SulUvan,  Sean  L.,  Assistant  Professor.  English.  BA, 
Princeton  University,  1988;  BA,  University  of  Bristol 
(England),  1990;  MA,  1995,  MP,  1998,  PhD,  2000,  Yale 
University 

Otis,  David  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biobgical  Sciences.  BS, 
1971,  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1976,  Colorado  State  University 

Overcamp,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1968;  MS,  1970, 
PhD,  1973,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  PE 

Owens,  Emma  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Morris  College,  1963;  MS,  George  Washington 
University,  1972;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1986 

Owino,  Tom  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Nairobi  (Kenya), 
1985;  MS,  University  of  Alberta  (Canada),  1993;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1999 

Pace,  Thomas  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biiienginccr- 
mg.  BS,  Ml^MsMppl  State  University,  1978;  MD.  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  1982 

Pagano,  Christopher  C,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology. 
BA,  1987,  PhD,  1993,  University  of  Connecticut 

Page,  Edward  W.  IH,  Director,  Office  of  Technology  Trans- 
fer; Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  MS,  University  of  Alabama,  1968;  PhD,  Duke 
University,  1973 

Paige,  William  D.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1972,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York-Oswego;  PhD,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 1978 

Palmer,  Ammon  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies; Captain  U.S.  Air  Farce.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1991;  MBS,  West  Coast  University,  1996 

Palmer,  Jacqueline  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Western  Carolina 
University;  AM,  1988,  PhD,  1991,  Harvard  University 

Palmer,  R.  Barton,  Calhoun  Lemon  Professor,  Literature.  BA, 
Dartmouth  College,  1968;  BA,  University  of  Durham 
(England),  1970;  MPhil,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; MA,  1984,  PhD,  1989,  New  York  University 

Pargas,  Roy  R,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
Ateneo  De  Manila  University  (Philippines),  1971;  MS, 
1981,  PhD,  1982,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Park,  Chanseok,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1987;  MS,  Ko- 
rea Advanced  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology  (Ko- 
rea), 1989;  MA,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1994;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  2000 

Park,  Hyun  Jin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Packaging 
Science.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  Korea  University  (Korea); 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1991 

Park,  Lauretta  L,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
Muskingum  College,  1969;  MS,  1971,  PhD,' 1972, 
Florida  State  University 


Park,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  General  Engi- 
neering.BS,  1978,  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Parker,  Charles  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1973, MS,  1976,  George 
Mason  University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  1980 

Parker,  Veronica  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1984;  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1986;  PhD,  Medical  University  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  1994 

Parker,  William  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leader- 
ship; Captain  U.S.  Army.  BS,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  1995;  MA,  NX^ehster  University,  1999 

Parnell,  Pamela  G.,  Lecturer,  Livestock  artd  Poultry  Health. 
BS,  Wofford  College,  1983;  DVM,  1987,  PhD,  1993, 
University  of  Georgia 

Parrott,  Charles  T.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
Hastings  College,  2000;  MA,  Ball  State  University,  2002 

Parrott,  Timothy,  Lecturer,  Mathetrwtical  Sciences.  BS, 
1998,  MS,  1998,  Clemson  University 

Parsons,  Caroline  S.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
University  of  Alabama,  1994;  MA,  Ball  State  Univer- 
sity, 1995 

Pass,  Susan  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Georgetown  University,  1966;  MSEd,  Western  Illinois 
University,  1986;  EdD,  University  of  Houston,  1999 

Paton,  Peter,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  1978;  MS,  Colorado  State 
University,  1985;  PhD,  Utah  State  University,  1994 

Patterson,  Gordon  W.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture. BA,  1965,  BArch,  1965,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; MArch,  Clemson  University,  1974 

Patterson,  James  W.,  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1970, 
MA,  1971,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Arkansas 

Paul,  Catherine  E.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,PhD,  1998, 
University  of  Michigan 

Paul,  Frank  W,  McQiteen  Qualtlefcaum  Professirr,  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1964,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  PhD,  Lehigh  University,  1968;  PE 

Pavlasek,  Stephen,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics  aitd 
Statistics.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1967 

Payne,  James  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronom-v. 
BS,  Hampden-Sydney  College,  1966;  MS,  1969,  PhD, 
1971,  Clemson  University 

Paynter,  Malcolm  J.  B.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BSc, 
1959,  MSc,  1962,  PhD,  1964,  Sheffield  University  (En- 
gland) 

Paynter,  Valerie  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Sods, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  London  (England), 
1957;  PhD,  Clem,son  University,  1975 

Pearlstone,  David  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1984;  MD,  New  York 
University  School  of  Medicine,  1989 

Pearson,  L.  Wilson,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BSEE,  1968,  MS,  1973,  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi; PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1976 

Pedrick,  Suzanne  M.,  Lecturer,  Professional  Services;  Oc- 
cupational Health  Nurse.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1994 

Peeler,  David  K.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Matenals 
Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1987; 
MS,  Alfred  University,  1989;  PhD,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1993 

Pellerin,  Carolyn  ¥.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BS,  North 
Georgia  College  and  State  University,  1968;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  1970 

Pennington,  William  T.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BA, 
Hendrix  College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1983 


Peppers,  Larry  G.,  Associate  Pro/cssor,  Sociology.  BS,  1969, 
MA,  1 97 1 ,  Memphis  State  University;  PhD,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1973 

Perahia,  Dvora,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BSc,  He- 
brew University  of  Jerusalem  (Israel),  1981;MSc,  1984, 
Phl^,  1990,  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  (Israel) 

Perdue,  Richard  R.,  Adjurtcl  Instructtn,  Food  Science  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1954 

Peters,  Chris  L.,  Associate  Professi/r,  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  1978,  MEd,  1983,  Clemson  University;  EdD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1988 

Peterson,  James  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BA,  Indiana  University,  1975;  MS,  1977,  PhD, 
1980,  Cokirado  State  University 

Pettigrew,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,Erskine  College,  1981;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1984;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1988 

Pickett,  Gregory  M.,  Department  Chair  and  Pro/essor,  Mar- 
keting. BS,  1979,  MBA,  1983,  PhD,  1985,  Oklahoma 
State  University 

Pierce,  Todd  J.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  Southern 
California  College,  1988;  MA,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, 1992;  MFA,  University  of  California,  1995;  PhD, 
Florida  State  University,  2002 

Pilcher,  June  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi,  1984;  MA,  1989,  PhD, 
1989,  University  of  Chicago 

Pinkerton,  Bruce  W.,  Associate  Dean,  College  o/ Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Southwest  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity, 1971;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1982,  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity 

Piper,  Christine  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management.  BS,  1986,  MBSM,  1988,  Clem- 
son University 

Pivorun,  Edward  B.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Tufts 
University,  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  197i 

Placone,  Dennis  L.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  1970,  MA, 
1972,  PhD,  1982,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Poole,  Kelvin  P.,  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neenng.BS,  1964,  MS,  1966,  University  of  Natal  (South 
Africa);  PhD,  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  (En- 
gland), 1969 

Pope,  Amy  Liann,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Asmmomy.  BS, 
1997,  MS,  1999,  PhD,  2002,  Clemson  University 

Porcher,  F.  Cordes,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Graphic  Commu- 
nications. BS,  1988,  MlnEd,  1992,  Clemson  University 

Porcher,  Richard  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biobgical  Sciences. 
BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1962;  MS,  1966,  PhD,  1974, 
University  of  South  Carolina 

Porter,  Nancy  M.,  Professor,  Family  and  Community  Stud- 
ies. BS,  1974,  MS,  1985,  Mansfield  State  College;  PhD, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1990 

Post,  Christopher  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BA,  Reed  College,  1990;  MS,  '1995,  PhD, 
2001,  Cornell  University 

Post,  Daniel,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1950,  MS,  1951,  PhD,  1957,  University  of  lllmois- 
Urbana-Champaign 

Potts,  Thomas  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks.  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management,  Strom  Thurmond  Institute.  BS, 
Florida  State  University,  1975;  MS,  University  of  South- 
em  Mississippi,  1979;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1985 

Powell,  Gary  L.,  Professor,  Genetics,  Biochemistry,  and  Life 
Science  Studies.  BS,  University  of  California,  1 962;  PhD, 
Purdue  University,  1967 

Powell,  John  Mark,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  The  Citadel, 
1997;  MFA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  2001 

Prater,  Mary  Ann  M.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  ami 
Legal  Studies.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1983,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; CPA 
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iMculty 


Prevost,  Shari  A.,  Lecturer,  Miuhenuuical  Sciences.  BS,  Uni- 
virsily  ot  Florida.  1982;  PhO,  Riittjfrs  University.  1989 

Price,  Vancaton,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Profesim,  School  of 
the  Hminmmcnt.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1962; 
MS,  1967,  PhD,  1969.  University  ot  North  Carolina 

Prowell,  David  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of 
the  tnuronment.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1972,  Emory  Univer- 
Mty;  PhlX  University  of  California-Santa  Cruz.  1974 

Pruitt,  James  R.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomolog;y.  Soils,  and 
1%M  Sciences.  BS,  The  Citadel.  1960;  MO,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina,  I960 

Pruitt,  Rosanne  H.,  Professor.  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Emory  University,  1974;  MN,  University  of  South  C^aro- 
hni,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland.  1989 

Priirembel,  Christian  E.  G.,  Vice  President  for  Kcscarc/i; 
/'ro/cssor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1963,  MS.  1964, 
PhD,  1967,  Rutgers  University 

Ptacek,  Margaret,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1984.  Emporia  State  University;  PhD. 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  1991 

PursleVi  Michael  B.,  Holcombc  Pro/essor,  Electrical  anJ 
CompMterEngineering.BS.  1967,  MS.  1968,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  Southern  California.  1974 

Purvis,  Russell  L.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Management.  BS, 
University  of  Miami,  1980;  MBA,  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity. 1985;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1994 

Pury,  Cynthia  L.  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1989;  MS,  1991,  PhD.  1997, 
Northwestern  University 

Qaii,  Javaid  I.,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Professor,  Ma- 
terials Science  and  Engineering.  BS.  Middle  East  Techni- 
cal University  (Turkey),  1995;  PhD.  University  of  Idaho, 
2001 

Queen,  William  G.,  University  Veterinarian,  Research  Scr- 
I'ices;  Lecturer,  Animal  and  VeteriTiary  Sciences.  DVM, 
Ohio  State  University.  1978 

Quisenberry,  Virgil  L.,  Professor,  Entomology.  Soih,  aiul 
Phmt  Sciences.  BS.  1969.  MS,  1970,  PhD,'l974.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 

Rack,  Henry  J.,  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1964,  MS.  1965,  ScD,  1968.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

Rael,  Ronald  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architcc- 
ture.  BED,  University  of  Colorado-Boulder,  1994; 
MArch,  Columbia  University,  1998 

Rahn,  Christopher  D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1985;  MS.  1986.  PhD.  1992.  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley 

Raj,  Christina  D.,  Lecturer.  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
1999,  MA,  2001.  Bob  Jones  University 

Rajapakse,  Nihal  C,  Research  Associate/Pro/essor,  Horti- 
culture. BS,  University  of  Peradeniya  (Sri  Lanka),  1981; 
MS,  1983,  PhD,  1986,  Texas  A&M  University 

Ramamurthi,  Anand,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BE,  Bangalore  University  (India),  1994;  MS,  1996,  PhD, 
1999,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Ramirez,  Barbara  J.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1979,  MA, 
1982,  Clemson  University 

Rangaraju,  Prasada  Rao,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Cnil  Engi- 
neering. BTech,  Jawaharlai  Nehru  Technological  Uni- 
versity (India),  1991;  MS,  Iowa  State  University,  1993; 
PhD,  Purdue  University,  1997 

Ransom,  Bruce  W.  II,  Professor.  Political  Science.  BA, 
1  lampton  Institute,  1971;  MA.  1974,  PhD,  1981,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

Rao,  Apparao  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BS,  University  of  Bombay  (India),  1983;  MS, 
1985,  PhD,  1989,  University  of  Kentucky 

Rao,  Arthi  V.,  Visinng  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture.  BArch.  Bangalore  University  (India), 
1999;  MLA,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  2002 


Rash,  Dan  R.,  Pro/essor,  PerjonninR  Aru;  Directirr  of  C.hii- 
rus.  BM.  University  of  Texas- Arlington.  1973;  MMEd, 
University  of  North  Texas,  1976;  DMA,  University  ot 
Colorado,  1989 

Raymark,  Patrick  H.,  Associate  Ihofessor.  Psychology.  I3S. 
University  of  Wisci.nsin,  1987;  MS.  Illinois  Stale  Uni- 
versity. 1989;  PhD.  IV>wlingCreen  State  University,  1995 

Raymond,  Mar>'  Anne,  AsscKiaie  Professor,  Marlu'ting.  BS, 
1976.  MBA,  1978.  University  of  Alabama;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity ot  (Georgia,  1986 

Reba,  Marilyn,  Lecturi-r,  Mathenuilical Scinues.  BA, Clese- 
land  State  University,  1968;  MA.  1970.  PhD.  197  5. 
University  of  North  Can)lina;  MS.  Purdue  University. 
1996 

Reel,  Jerome  V.,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  I'roiosi  arxd  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies;  Pro/essor,  History.  BS,  I960,  MA, 
1961,  University  of  Southern  Mi.ssissippi;  PhD,  Emory 
University,  1967 

Reese,  Richard  M.,  Pro/essor,  Marketing.  BBA,  1968, 
MBA,  1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Tex;is 

Reid,  James  L.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  C^lem- 
son  University,  1957;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 1960;  PhD,  Clemson  University.  1974 

Reid,  William  J.  Ill,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  1988.  MS.  1990.  PhD. 
1997,  Clemson  University 

Reighard,  Gregory  L.,  Pro/essor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1977;  MS,  University  of 
Michigan,  1978;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1984 

Reinhold,  Timothy  A.,  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS. 
1973,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1977.  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  State  University;  PE 

Reinking,  David  Paul,  Named  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  Concordia  Teachers  College,  1971;  MS. 
Winona  State  University,  1979;  PhD,  University  of 
Minnesota-Twin  Cities.  1983 

Reitzug,  Ulrich,  Professor.  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
1974;  MS,  1980.  PhD,  1987,  Indiana  University 

Reneke,  James  A.,  Professor,  Matherrmtical  Sciences.  BA. 
1958.  MA.  1960,  University  of  Florida;  PhD.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1964 

Reppert,  Philip  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1980;  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  2000 

Revis- Wagner,  C.  Kenyon,  As.sociate  Professor,  Genetics, 
Biochemistry,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BA.  Emory  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1973,  University  of  Georgia 

Rhodehamel,  E.  Jeffery,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1983,  PhD, 

1996.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity 

Rial,  Wayne  Scott,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Agricul- 
tural aiul  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  Indiana  Institute  of 
Technology,  1954;  MEngr,  Cornel!  University.  1974; 
PhD.  Ciem.son  University,  1999 

Riccomini,  Paul  J.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  1993,  MEd,  1996,  Edinboro  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  2001 

Rice,  Charles  D.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS.  1980. 
MS.  1986,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University;  PhD, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1989 

Rice,  Richard  W.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Clemson  University.  1968;  MPh.  1970.  MS. 
1972,  PhD,  1972,  Yale  University 

Richardson,  M.  Elaine,  Director,  Academic  Support  Cen- 
ter; Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS.  Mem- 
phis State  University.  1970;  MS.  1976.  PhD.  1986. 
Clemson  University 

Rideout,  Sandra,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Foresn7  and 
Natural  Resources.  BA,  Ball  State  University,  1987;  MS. 

1997,  PhD,  2001,  Stephen  F  Austin  State  University 
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Ridgeway,  Vicloriji  G.,  .^isiKiale  Profeimr,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation BS,  North  Cieorgia  Colk-ge  and  State  UnivcT- 
Mty,  1968;  MAT,  Emory  University,  1969;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity .i|  tieorgia,  1994 

Rieek,  Jameo  R.,  Profewm.  Applu-d  Ecunomjcs  and  Sums- 
IKS  BS,  Sihsbury  Slate  University.  1974;  MS.  1978. 
PhD.  1989,  c;lemM.n  University 

Ricster,  John  B.,  Project  Manager,  South  Carolina  Energy 
Research  and  Deivltipment  Center;  Lecturer,  Mechaructd 
Engim-ering.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1977,  PhD.  1983.  West  Vir- 
ginia University 

Riley,  Hclene  M.,  Alumni  /.>isfinguished  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, Lingiiages.  BA.  University  of  North  Texas,  1970; 
MA.  1973,  PhD.  1975.  Rice  University 

Riley,  Melissa  B.,  Research  Associaie/Pni/essor,  Enlotnol- 
ogy,  Soils,  and  Pimt  Sciences.  BS,  1976,  MS.  1979,  PhD. 
1990.  Clemson  University 

Rillings,  Kenneth  W.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Chem- 
istry. BS,  Hofstra  University.  1967;  MS,  1970,  PhD. 
1973.  University  of  Ma.ssachusetts 

Rippv,  Douglas  v.,  Professor.  Materials  Scierure  and  Engi- 
neering. BS.  Clemson  University,  1964;  MS,  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology.  1968;  PhD,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1974 

Robbins,  Tina  L.,  Associau-  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1981;  MBA,  Winthrop  Univer- 
sity. 1986;  PhD.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1991 

Robison,  Cathy  A.,  Lecturer,  languages.  BA.  Lawrence 
University,  1980;  MA.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1983;  MA.  University  of  Georgia,  1996 

Rodgers,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; Director,  Clemson  Imntute  of  EnunmmerUid  Toxi- 
cology. BS.  1972,  MS,  1974,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Rogers,  Clarence  D.,i  R  SieetenMirg  Professor,  Materials 
Science  and  Engmeenng.  BS.  1 964,  MS,  1 966.  North  Caro- 
lina State  University;  PhD.  Clemson  University,  1978 

Rojas-de-Massei,  Monica  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Lan- 
guages. BA,  Universidad  Nacional  de  Cordoba  (Argen- 
tina), 1989;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  1999.  University  of  Iowa 

Rose,  Patrick  G.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communicadons.  BA. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
1972;  MInED,  Clemson  University.  1990 

Rosenblith,  Suzanne  N.,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BA.  Muhlenberg  College,  1991;  MS.  Minnesota 
State  University-Mankato.  1995;  PhD.  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison.  2001 

Ross,  Roger  A.,  AdjuiKt  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering. 
BS.  Clark.son  a)llege  of  Technology.  1963;  MS.  1967, 
PhD.  1970,  University  of  Rixhester 

Roth,  Linda  C,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BA.  Harvard  University.  1971;  MS.  Yale 
University,  1979;  PhD,  Clark  University,  1997 

Roth,  Michelle  L.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  University  of 
Idaho,  1994;  MA,  Washington  State  University.  1996 

Roth,  Philip  L.,  Pro/essor.  Management.  BA.  University 
of  Tennessee.  1981;  MA,  1985.  PhD.  1988.  University 
of  Houston 

Rothenberg,  Bess  A.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Sociology.  BA, 
Boston  University,  1994;  MA.  1997.  PhD.  2002.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

Rudolph,  Krisu  Barrier,  Lecturer,  Genetics,  Biochemistry, 
and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Clemson  University.  1990; 
MEd.  Charleston  Southern  University,  1992;  PhD, 
C;lemson  University.  2002 

Ruppert,  Mariette  V.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Genetics,  Bio- 
chemistry, and  Ufe  Science  Studies.  BS,  1962,  MS,  1971. 
Tufts  University 

Rushing,  James  W.,  Pro/essor.  Horticulture.  Coastal  Re- 
search ami  Education  Center.  BS,  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege. 1979;  MAg.  1981,  PhD.  1985,  University  of  Rorida 


Faculty 


Russell,  Charles  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
cnces.  BA,  University  of  the  South,  1962;  MS,  1963, 
Phn,  1967,  Florida  State  University 

Russell,  Harlan  B.,  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engincermg.  BS,  1986,  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1995,  Uni- 
versity of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Russell,  Kevin  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Idaho,  1991;'mS, 
1996,  PhD,  2000,  Clemson  University 

Sadler,  Edward  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1 976;  MS, 
1978,  PhD,  1983,  Texas  A&.M  University 

Saltzman,  Matthew  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BA,  Cornell  University,  1977;  MS,  1982,  PhD, 

1986,  Qirnegie  Mellon  University 

Sanders,  John  P.  Ill,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1995,  Clem- 
son University 

Sarasua,  Wayne  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  University  of  Qilifornia-Berkeley,  1984;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1992,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Sass,  Ronald  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  arui  Com- 
puter Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Toledo,  1989;  MS, 
1992,  PhD,  1997,  Michigan  State  University 

Satris,  Stephen  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion. BA,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1969; 
MA,  University  of  Hawaii,  1971;  PhD,  University  of 
Cainbridge  (England),  1984 

Sauer,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  Professor.  Economics.  BA,  1979, 
MA,  1981,  University  of  New  Mexico;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  1985 

Saunders,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA, 
Northwestern  University,  1962;  MA,  1964,  PhD,"  1971, 
University  of  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Sauvain,  Kathryn  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Nursing.  BSN,  Emory  University,  1969;  MS,  Boston 
University,  1970 

Sawyer,  Raymond  C,  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BS, 
Shippenshurg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1965;  MA, 
University  of  Washington,  1971;  PhD,  University  of 
Illinois-Urhana-Champaign,  1975 

Saylor,  John  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mecdanical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1986; 
MS,  UniverMty  ot  Mmnesota,  1989;  MPhil,  1993,  PhD, 
1995,  Yale  University 

Schach,  Janice  C,  Dean,  College  o/Arc/iitecture,  Arts,  and 
Humanities;  Professor,  Landscape  Architecture.  BSLA, 
Purdue  University,  1979;  MLA,  University  of  Guelph 
(Canada),  1981;FASLA 

Schalkoff,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  Electrical  a^td  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1975;  MEngr, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1976;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1979 

Schiff,  Scott  D.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  1982;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1988,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Schilf ,  Suzanne  Rook,  Associate  Librarian .  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Clemson  University,  1993;  MLS,  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 1994 

Schively,  Carissa  A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  Winona  State  Univer- 
sity, 1995;  MCRP,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Schlautman,  Mark  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  University  of  Nebraska,  1984;  MS, 

1987,  PhD,  1992,  California  Institute  of  Technology 
Schleifer,  Lydia  Lancaster  Folger,  Associate  Professor, 

School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  DaxiJson 
College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1988 
Schmidt,  Johannes,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
University  of  Konstanz  (Germany),  1992;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  1 995 ;  PhD,  University  of  Ham- 
burg (Germany),  1999 


Schnabel,  Guido,  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  1990,  MS,  1993,  Justus-Liebig 
Universitiit  (Germany);  PhD,  Universitiit  Hohenheim 
(Germany),  1997 

Schneider,  Raymond  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Construction 
Science  and  Management.  BAeroEngr,  Polytechnic  In- 
.stitute  of  New  York,  1961;  MBA,  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, 1969 

Schoulties,  Calvin  L.,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  For- 
estry, and  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiology.  BS,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  University ofKentucky 

Schroeder,  Paul  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civd  En- 
gineering. BS,  University  of  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign, 
1974;  MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1977;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  1977 

Schumacher,  Robert  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  1981;  MA,  1987,  PhD,  1989, 
University  oi  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Schuster,  Guenter  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Dayton,  1971;  MS, 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  1973;  PhD,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1977 

Schwartz,  Charles  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Genetics,  Biocltem- 
islry,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BA,  Colgate  University, 
1970;  MS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1972;  PhD, 
Vanderbilt  University,  1978 

Schwartz,  Karen  G.,  Adjunct  htstructor,  Food  Science  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Western  Carolina  University, 
1981;  MS,  Winthrop  University,  1983 

Schwartz,  Robert  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1981,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1989 

Schwedler,  Thomas  E.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  Michigan,  1975;  MS,  Michigan  Techno- 
logical University,  1977;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1980 

Schweitzer,  Sara  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1985;  MS,  Texas  Technical  University,  1988;  PhD, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1994 

Scott,  Mark  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1987;  MS,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1994; 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  2001 

Scott,  Simon  W.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BSc,  Hatfield  Polytechnic  (England),  1971; 
PhD,  University  of  Wales  (England),  1974 

Scott,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences; Adjunct  Professor,  Biohgical  Sciences.  BS,  1976, 
MS,  1979,  Louisiana  State  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1983 

Seaver,  Laurie  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics, 
Biocliemislr\,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  1983,  MD, 
1987,  University  of  Arizona 

Seiber,  Eric  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BS,  Eckerd  College,  1994;  MA,  1996,  PhD,  1999, 
Tulane  University 

Senter,  Herman  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1965;  MS, 
University  of  Virginia,  1 967;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1973 

Serkiz,  Steven  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BS,  Furman  University,  1985;  PhD, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1991 

Seydim,  Zeynep  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Anirmrl 
and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  1991,  MS,  1994,  Ankara 
University  (Turkey);  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2001,  Clemson 
University 

Shalaby,  Shalaby  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BSc,  Am  Shams  University  (Egypt),  1958;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1966,  PhD,  1967,  University  of  Lowell 


Shapiro,  Martin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomobgy,  Soils,  arid 
Plant  Sciences.  BA,  City  University  of  New  York-Brook- 
lyn College,  1958;  MS,  Cornell  University,  1961;  PhD, 
University  of  California-Berkeley,  1966 

Shelburne,  Victor  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1973,  MF,  1975,  Duke  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Clemson  University,  1988 

Shenbagaraman,  Premalata,  Visilijig  Assistant  Professor,  Fi- 
nance. BCom,  1990,  MCom,  1992,  University  of 
Bombay  (India);  MA,  Clemson  University,  1993;  MA, 
1994,  PhD,  1999,  Ohio  State  University 

Shepard,  Buford  M.,  Senior  Extension  Director,  Coastal  Re- 
search and  Education  Center;  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
atul  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity, 1966;  MS,  University  of  Georgia,  1968;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1971 

Shepherd,  Joanna  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BBA, 
Baylor  University,  1997;  PhD,  Emory  University,  2002 

Sherar,  James  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MF, 
Oregon  State  University,  1978 

Sherrill,  Windsor  W,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health 
Sciences.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1987;  MHA, 
MBA,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  1989;  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  1999 

Shier,  Douglas  R.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Harvard  University,  1968;  PhD,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science  (England),  1973 

Shilstone,  Frederick  W,  Professin;  English.  BA,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1970;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity 

Shipe,  Emerson  R.,  Projessor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1969;  MS,  West- 
em  Kentucky  University,  1970;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1978 

Sieverdes,  Christopher  M.,  Professor,  AppUed  Economics 
and  Statistics.  BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1966;  MS, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1972;  PhD,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1973 

Sikes,  Charles  S.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  John  Carroll  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1976 

Silance,  Robert  T.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  Clemson  University,  1973;  BFA,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, 1978;  MArch,  Clemson  University,  1981 

Sill,  Benjamin  L.,  Director,  General  Engineering;  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS, 
1969,  North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1974 

Sill,  Lois  P.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BS,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1967;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1969;  MLS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1988 

Silvers,  Stuart,  Professor,  P)iilosopli>  and  Religion.  BA,  1958, 
MA,  1960,  Michigan  State  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  1963 

Silvestri,  Michael  S.,  Adjurrct  Lecturer,  History.  BA,  Brown 
University,  1988;  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
Columbia  University 

Simionescu,  Dan  Teodor,  Research  A^sociate/AiSsistant  Pro- 
fessor, Bioengineering.  BS,  1981,  PhD,  1999,  University 
of  Bucharest  (Romania) 

Simmons,  Alvin  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
og;y.  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, 1980;  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1987,  University  ofKentucky 

Simmons,  James  Bryan,  Associate  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
munications. BS,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1986; 
MS,  Murray  State  College,  1988;  EDD,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1994 

Simmons,  John  D.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  University  of 
Tennessee;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1986 
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Simms,  Donna  M.,  Lecturer,  Mathematicd  Scierui-s.  BS,  B«)b 
Jones  University,  1990;  MS,  CIcmsiin  Univcn-ity,  1993 

Simon,  Curtis  J.,  Associate  Professm.  Economics.  BA,  C-"iil- 
k-tjcM.t  William  and  Mnry.  I98I;MA.  1983,PhO,  1985, 
St.ite  University  dI  New  York-BinKlia"iti>" 

Simpson,  Roger  K.,  Lt'Ctwrer,  L<mjjH(i,i;cs.  BA,  1976,  MEJ, 
1977,  C'lemsDn  University 

Singh,  Rajendra,  D.  Honser  Banks  Professor.  Electrical  aiui 
(."ompHtcr  Engineering.  BS,  Agra  University  (India), 
1965;  MS,  Meerut  University  (India),  1968;  MS, 
Dalhoiisie  University  (Canada),  1974;  PhO,  McMaster 
University  (Canada),  1979 

Sinka,  Margit  M.,  Professor,  iMnguages.  BA,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  1964;MA,MiddleburyC:olleKe,  1965; 
PhD,  University  ot  North  Carolina,  1974 

Sitaraman,  Murali,  Associate  Professor,  C"om/)i<ter  .Science. 
BH,  University  of  Madras  (India),  1983;  ME,  Indian 
Institute  ot  Science  (India),  1984;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  1990 

Skaar,  Eric  C,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Science  nnJ 
Engineering.  BS,  Alfred  University,  1970;  PhD,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1975;  PE 

Skewes,  Peter  A.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  New  Haven,  1979;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  State  University,  1985 

Skinner,  Martha  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BA,  University  of  Florida,  1990;  BArch,  Coo- 
per Union,  1995 

Sluss,  Dorothy  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  University  of  Virginia's  College  at  Wise,  1978;  MS, 
1983,  PhD,  2001,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

Small,  Mark  A.,  Professor,  Family  aiid  Neighborhood  Life. 
BA,  1983,  MA,  1985,  University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas; 
JD,  1989,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Nebraska 

Smallwood,  Margaret  E.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Bridge- 
water  College,  1973;  MA,  Auburn  University,  1974 

Smart,  Patricia  T.,  Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Clemson  University,  1979;  MN,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1980;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1994 

Smathers,  Diane  G.,  Professor,  Off-Campus  Distance,  and 
Continuing  Education.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1974,  University 
of  Kentucky;  EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1980 

Smathers,  Webb  M.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  arui 
Statistics.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1970;  BA, 
1972,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University  of  Kentucky 

Smiley,  E.  Thomas,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1977;  MS, 
Colorado  State  University,  1979;  PhD,  Michigan  State 
University,  1985 

Smink,  Jay,  Director,  National  /dropout  Pretention  Center; 
Professor.  Teacher  Education.  BS,  Millcrsvilie  State  Col- 
lege, 1959;  MEd,  1961,  EdD,  1966.  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Smith,  Alton  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Genetics,  Biochemis- 
iry.  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Mississippi  College, 
1972;  MS,  East  Texas  State  University,  1977 

Smith,  Bill  R.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Texas  Technical  University,  1964;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  1966;  Phi"),  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1970 

Smith,  Christa  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA,  1987, 
MA,  1990,  Marshall  University;  PhD,  University  of 
Tennessee,  2000 

Smith,  Daniel  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  B<ib 
Jones  University,  1978;  MEd,  University  of  Georgia, 
1 985;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  2002 

Smith,  Deborah  A.,  Associate  Professor.  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  Madison  College,  1977;  MS,  1985,  EdD,  1989, 
University  of  Tennessee 

Smith,  Dennis  W.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
1 988,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Florida 


Smith,  Eddie  R.,  Lecturer,  Cummunicatiini  Studies.  BA, 
1979,  MA,  1981,  Bob  Jones  University 

Smith,  Garriet  W.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  BioUtgical 
Sciences.  BS,  1974,  MAT  1975,  Winihrop  University; 
MS,  1977,  PhD,  I98I,  C;lemson  University 

Smith,  John  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1984,  University  of  Geor- 
gia; PhD,  C'iemson  University,  2003 

Smith,  John  R.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Furman  Univer- 
sity, 1990;  MA,  1992,  PhD,  1999,  Boston  University 

Smith,  Kelly  C,  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Reli- 
gion. BA,  Georgia  State  University,  1986;  MS,  1991, 
PhD,  1994,  Duke  University 

Smith,  Kerry  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics,  Biochemis- 
irv,  and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1986;  PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1993 

Smith,  Robert  W.,  Assist^mt  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
t:ollege  of  Saint  Rose,  1980;  MPA,  1984,  PhD,  1998, 
State  University  of  New  York-Albany 

Smith,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professm.  Biological  Sci- 
ences; Assistant  Medical  Director,  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine,  Greenville  Hospital  System.  BS,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, 1959;  MD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1963 

Smith,  Theodore  I.  J.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1966;  MS,  C.  W. 
Post  College,  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Miami,  1973 

Smotherman,  Mark  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1977;PhD, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1984 

Snider,  Eric  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Clem- 
son University 

Snyder,  Mark  R.,  Assxiate  Professor,  Graphic  Communica- 
iioas.  BS,  Millersville  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1984; 
MA,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1985;  EdD,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1992 

Song,  Bo,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  Liaoning  University  (China),  1985;  MS, 
Chinese  Academy  of  Science  (China),  1988;  PhD, 
Michigan  Technological  University,  1998 

Song,  Jee  June,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Packaging  Sci- 
ence. BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  Chonbuk  National  Univer- 
sity (Korea);  PhD,  Kyoto  University  (Japan),  1992 

Sosolik,  Chad  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BS,  Texas  A&M  University,  1995;  MS,  1998, 
PhD,  2001,  Cornell  University 

Southerland,  Marcella  B.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  Nursing.  BA,  Central  Wesleyan  College,  1972; 
MEd,  Clemson  University,  1977 

Spacciante,  Stephanie  E.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Cen- 
tral Washington  University,  1994;  MA,  Washington 
State  University,  1996 

Sparace,  Kathryn  Francine,  Lecturer,  Genetics,  Biochem- 
istrv,  and  Li/e  Science  Studies.  BA,  1978,  MS,  1981,  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming;  PhD,  University  of  California-Ber- 
keley, 1990 

Sparace,  Salvatore  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Genetics,  Bio- 
chemistry, and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1975;  PhD,  University  of  Wyoming,  1980 

Sparks,  Elisa  K.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1973;  MA,  1977,  PhD,  1978,  Indiana 
University 

Sparks,  Peter  R.,  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BSc,  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol  (England),  1968;  PhD,  University  of 
London  (England),  1974 

Spede,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts;  Di- 
rector of  Bands.  BM,  University  of  Michigan-Ann  Ar- 
bor, 1984;  MM,  Ball  State  University,  1988;  DMA, 
University  of  Texas-Austin,  1998 

Sperry,  Stephen  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture.  BLA,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Syracuse,  1970;  MLA,  Harvard  University,  1975 
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Speziale,  Barbara  J.,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Untctar, 
Youth  Develofmunu  and  Families;  Auucuue  Profeuar,  Bio- 
logical Scu-nces.  BA,  State  Univenity  of  New  York,  1974; 
MS,  University  of  Minnesota,  1977;  PhD.  CiciitMin 
University.  1985 

Spira,  Timothy  P.,  Pro/essor,  Biulogicui  Sciences.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1978,  California  State  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  CJalifornia,  198} 

Spitler,  Hugh  D.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  PuhLc  HeoWl  Sn- 
ences.  BA,  1972.  MA,  1974,  Univen.ity  of  South  FliwiJa; 
PhD.  1985,  MPH,  1996,  Emory  University 

Spivey,  Michael  F,  Wachmia  Professor,  Finance.  BA,  Nonh 
Carolina  State  University.  1973;  MBA,  East  Carolina 
University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Tennevsec.  1987 

Sridharan,  V.,  Professor,  Management.  BE,  Madurai- 
Kamaraj  University  (India),  1975;  PhD,  University  of 
Iowa,  1987 

Srimani,  Pradip  K.,  Defxiriment  Chair  and  Professor,  Com- 
puter Science.  BS,  1970,  BTech,  1973,  MTech,  1975. 
PhD,  1978,  University  of  Calcutta  (India) 

Srivastava,  Anand  K.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genet' 
ics.  Biochemistry,  and  Life  Science  Studies;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor.  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1981,  Univer- 
sity of  Allahabad  (India);  PhD.  Banaras  Hindu  Univer- 
sity (India),  1986 

St.  John,  Caron  H.,  Professor,  Management.  BS,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  1976;  MBA,  1984.  PhD,  1988, 
Georgia  State  University 

Stanton,  William  A.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1966.  MA. 
1967,  jersey  City  State  College 

Stanzione,  Daniel  C,  Jr.,  Research  Associaiel Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1 99 1 ,  MS, 
1993,  Clemson  University 

Starkey,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Reli- 
gion. BA,  Claremont  McKenna  College,  1987;  MA, 
2001,  PhD,  2001,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Stasiukaitis,  Sara  E.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS.  Furman 
University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson  University.  1997 

Staufeneger,  Warner  Benjamin,  Lecturer,  Mathematiad 
Sciences.  BS,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  1999;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  2001 

Stecker,  Pamela  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1982,  MEd,  1988,  PhD,  1993,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity 

Stegall,  David  L.,  Lecturer,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
1984,  MLibSc,  1984,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Stegelin,  Dolores  A.,  AsstKiau  Professor.  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1969,  MS,  1 970,  Kansas  State  University;  PhD. 
University  of  Florida,  1983 

Steiner,  Sascha,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. PhD,  University  of  Vienna  (Austria),  1991 

Steirer,  William  R,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor.  History.  BA, 
Gettysburg  College,  1959;  MA,  1962,  PhD,  1972,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

Stephan,  Elizabeth  A.,  Visiring  /nsiructor.  General  Engi- 
neenng.  BS,  1993,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Akron 

Stephens,  Benjamin  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology. 
BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1979;  PhD,  University  of 
Texas,  1985 

Sterling,  Patrick  D.,  Lecturer.  Computer  Science.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1971;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1997 

Stevens,  Bonnie  W.,  .Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreonon, 
and  Tourism  Management;  Director,  Nonpro/it  Leadership 
Minor.  BS,  1976,  MRPA.  1978.  EdD,  1997,  Clemstm 
University 

Stevens,  J.  Herbert,  Jr.,  Lecmrer,  Healdi.  Education,  Hu- 
man Development  College  Support  Semces.  BSF,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1975;  MRPA,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Stevenson,  Dennis  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BA,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1965;  MS, 
Rutgers  Univeniity,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983 


Stevenson,  Roger  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Genetics,  Biochem- 
isa-y,  M\d  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Furman  University, 
1S)62;  MD,  Wiike  Forest  University,  1966 

Stewart,  Wayne  H.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Matuigt'mciit. 
BS/BA,  1984,  MBA,  1988,  Western  Carolina  Univer- 
Mty;  PhD,  University  of  North  Texas,  1995 

Still,  Hugh  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  arui 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1978;  MS, 
ClLMiison  University,  1980 

Stocks,  Stephanie  Dawn,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Texas  AtSiM  University,  1994;  BS,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1996;  MS,  Western  Carolina  University,  2000 

Stoddard,  Allison  K.,  Visiting  Instructm,  Mat/iematica/  Sci- 
ences. BA,  1985,  MS,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Stone,  Kenneth  C,  Adjunct  Associate  /'ro/essor,  Af^icul- 
tural  and  Bio/ogica(  Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1985, 
PhD,  1987,  University  of  Florida 

Straka,  Thomas  ].,  Professor,  Forestry  arid  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  1972,  MS,  1973,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
MBA,  University  of  Soutli  Carolina,  1978;  PhD,  Vir- 
ginia Piilytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1981 

Stringer,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Phmt  Sciences.  BSA,  1968,  MS,  1972,  University  of 
Georgia;  PhD,  Virmnni  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1979 

Stroud,  Ronald  K.,  Assisluni  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies; 
Captain  U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  University  of  West  Florida, 
1990;  MBA,  College  of  Santa  Fe,  1993 

Stuart,  Steven  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  1990;  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1994,  PhD, 
1995,  Colunihia  University 

Sturkie,  Douglas  K.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  So- 
ciology. BA,  Newherry  College,  1970;  MSW,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1979 

Sullivan,  Michael  Jack,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences,  Edisto  Researcfi  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
Texas  Technical  University,  1967;MS,  1971, PhD,  1973, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Summers,  Joshua  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. BSME,  1996,  MSME,  1998,  University  of 
Missouri;  PhD,  Arizona  State  University,  2002 

Summers,  Timothy  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Management. 
BA,  1976,  MBA,  1978,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1986 

Sun,  Ya-ping,  Professor,  Cfiemistr>'.  BS,  Zhengzhou  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (China),  1982;  MS,  Zhejiang  Uni- 
versity (China),  1985;  PhD,  FU>rida  State  University, 
1989 

Surak,  John  G.,  Projessm.  ,A/)f)licd  Economics  and  Stalis- 
iics.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  University  ot 
Wisconsin 

Surver,  William  M.,  Professor,  Genetics,  Bioc/iemistr)i,  and 
Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Saint  Francis  College,  1966; 
PhD,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1974 

Swank,  Wayne  T.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1958;  MF,  1960, 
PhD,  1972,  University  of  Washington 

Swanson,  EHzabeth  O.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
Baylor  University,  1975;  MSN,  1990;  MPH,  1990, 
Emory  University 

Sweeney,  John  R.,  Interim  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BSF,  1967,  MS,  1971,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia;  PhD,  Colorado  State  University,  1975 

Switzer,  Deborah  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  University  of  Texas,  1976;  MEd,  1987,  PhD, 
1993,  University  of  Illinois 

Switzer,  Fred  S.  Ill,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  University 
of  Texas,  1975;  MS,  Lamar  University,  1982;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1988 

Swords,  Allen  N.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1 997,  MA,  2002, 
Clemson  University 


Swords,  Nicole  T.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Barry  Univer- 
sity, 1998;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2001 

Szmurlo,  Karyna  M.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1965,  MA, 
1967,  University  of  Warsaw  (Poland);  MA,  1977,  PhD, 
1981,  Rutgers  University 

Tagliarini,  Gene  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Com/)uter 
Science.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1971,  University  of  South 
Florida;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Taha,  Tarek  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BA,  DePauw  University,  1994;  BEE,  1996, 
MS,  1998,  PhD,  2002,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Tamura,  Robert  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  BS, 
College  ..f  William  and  Mary,  1981;  MA,  1985,  PhD, 
1988,  University  of  Chicago 

Taylor,  Dennis  S.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BA,  Pied- 
mont College,  1977;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1981; 
MLn,  Emory  University,  1986 

Taylor,  Mary  A.,  Pro/essor,  Psychology.  BA,  Western  Ken- 
tucky University,  1983;  MS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  State  University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of 
Akron,  1990 

Taylor,  Paul  M.,  Adjunct  Professw,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BA,  University  of  Camhridge  (England),  1972;  MS,  1973, 
PhD,  1976,  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  (England) 

Taylor,  Robert  L.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor.  Math- 
ematical Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1 966;  MS, 
1969,  PhD,  1971,  Florida  State  University 

Taylor,  Summer  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,  PhD, 
2000,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Taylor,  Theodore  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering.  BS,  Alfred  University,  1963;  MS, 
1966,  PhD,  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  PE 

Taylor-Shockley,  Megan  Newbury,  Assistant  Professor, 
History.  BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1993;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee-Chattant)oga,  1995;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  2000 

Temesvari,  Lesly,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  McGiU  University  (Canada),  1987;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  WincLsor  (Canada),  1993 

Temples,  Tommy  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Eni-ironmeni.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1976;  MS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1996 

Templeton,  Scott  R.,  Assistant  Professor.  Applied  Econom- 
ics and  Statistics.  BA,  1983,  MS,  1987,  University  of 
California-Santa  Cruz;  PhD,  University  of  California- 
Berkeley,  1994 

Tessema,  Guebre  X.,  Pnj/essor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 

1974,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Grenohle 
(France) 

Thames,  Brenda  Joyce,  Professor.  Family  and  Community 
Studies.  BS,  Mississippi  State  University,  1976;  MEd, 
1985,  EdD,  1992,  Clemson  University 

Thatcher,  Jason  B.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Management.  BA, 
1994,  BA,  1999,  University  of  Utah;  MPA,  1999,  PhD, 
2002,  Florida  State  University 

Thies,  Judy  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1988,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota 

Thies,  Mark  C,  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  BChE, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1977;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  1985;  PE 

Thomas,  Claude  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
ai\d  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1962;  MS,  1964, 
PhD,  1966,  Clemson  University 

Thomas,  Ronald  L.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Pack- 
aging Science.  BS,  Gardner- Webh  University,  1973;  MS, 

1975,  PhD,  1980,  Clemson  University 
Thomason,  Deborah  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Family  and 

Community  Studies.  BS,  1977,  MEd,  1979,  EdS,  1986, 
University  of  Georgia;  EdD,  C'lcmson  University,  1992 
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Thompson,  C.  Stassen,  Director,  Office  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics.  BS, 
Murray  State  College,  1968;  MS,  1969,  PhD,  1972,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 

Thompson,  G.  Richard,  Professor.  Economics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Vir- 
gmia,  1972 

Thompson,  Lonny  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering BS,  University  of  California,  1985;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1994,  Stanford  University 

Thompson,  Major  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  En- 
I'inmmem.  BS,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  1959; 
MS,  1961,  PhD,  1963,  Ohio  State  University 

Thompson,  Sharon  W.,  Associate  Professor,  School  o/ Nurs- 
ing. BS,  1968,  MS,  1968,  Murray  State  College;  PhD, 
University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Timms,  Janet  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University;  EdD,  Uni- 
versity ol  Georgia,  1992 

Tinsley,  Joseph  L.,  Lecturer,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BA,  1986,  MA,  1989,  MS,  1994,  C:leinsoii  University 

Tissera,  Graciela  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages. 
Licencida  en  Gramatics  Espaiiola,  Universidad  Nacional 
de  Cordoba  (Argentina),  1985;  PhD,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1992 

Toler,  Joe  E.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics. 
BS,  1966,  MSA,  1968,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1990 

Tollison,  Robert  Dewitt,  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
Wofford  College,  1964;  MA,  University  of  Alabama, 
1965;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1969 

Tomasso,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  Tennessee-Martin,  1974;  MS,  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  University,  1978;  PhD,  Memphis  State 
University,  1981 

Tomkins,  Jeffrey  P.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Genetics,  Biochem- 
istry, and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Washington  State 
University,  1985;  MS,  University  of  Idaho,  1990;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1996 

Tong,  Chenning,  Assistiint  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing BS,  1983,  ME,  1985,  Beijing  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics  (China);  PhD,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1995 

Tonkyn,  David  W.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  1976,  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1985,  Princeton  University 

Trapnell,  Jerry  E.,  Dean,  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral 
Science;  Pro/essor,  Accounring.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1970,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1977;  CPA 

Tritt,  Terry  M.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 
1980,  PhD,  1985,  Clemson  University 

Trubiano,  Franca,  Visiting  Associate  Professor.  School  o/ 
Architecture.  BSc,  1987,  BArch,  1988,  MArch,  1995, 
McGill  University  (Canada) 

TurnbuII,  Matthew  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  PLmt  Sciences.  BS,  1994,  MA,  1999,  College  of 
William  and  Mary;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  2002 

Turnipseed,  Samuel  G.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  arid 
Plant  Sciences,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BA, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1956;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1958;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1961 

Tyler,  Peggy  J.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BS, 
Johnson  State  College,  1983;  MLS,  State  University  of 
New  York-Albany,  1988 

Tyrrell,  Richard  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Psychology.  BA, 
Hartwick  College,  1985;  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1993,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Tzeng,  TzueU'Rong  J.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Tunghai  University  (China),  1985;  PhD,  Clem.son 
University,  1998 

Ueshina,  Toshi,  Assistant  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute,  1982;  MFA,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, 1999 
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Ulloa,  Mauricio,  Adjunct  Associatf  Profesior,  Genetics, 
/iiothi-misini,  and  Life  Science  Sliuliei.  RS,  CiilleEC  ot  Ak- 
nciilturc,  Herm;in<>.s  Esc.Kir  (Mexico),  1984;  MS,  1990, 
riilX  1995,  New  Mexico  Slate  University 

Valentino,  Susan  L.,  Adjunct  Associali'  Pro/cssur,  Animal 
aiui  Vt'lerimiry  .Sciences.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1981; 
PhD,  C.lemson  University,  1991 

Van  Cleave,  Ryan  Gene,  A.<sistflni  Professor.  £nj;/ish.  RA, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1994;  MA,  1997,  PhH, 
2001,  VUmd.i  State  University 

Van  den  Hurk,  Peter,  Assistant  Professor.  BioloRical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  State  University  of  Groninuen  (The  Nether- 
lands), 19S?;  MS,  University  ol  Amsterdam  (The  Neth- 
erlands), 1988;  PhD,  ColleKCofWilliam  and  Mary,  1998 

Van  Lear,  David  H.,  Robert  Adgcr  Botcen  Pm/essor,  Forest 
Resources.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1965,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University;  PhP,  University  ot  Idaho. 
1969 

Vander  Mey,  Brenda  J.,  Professor.  .Sotio(og\.  BA,  Trinity 
Christian  CoUeye,  1978;  MA,  1981,  PhlX  1984,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University 

Vander  Mey,  Gerald  A.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Planning  and 
Lmclscape  Architcciure.  BLA,  1982.  MS.  1984.  Missis- 
sippi State  University;  RLA 

VanDerveer,  Donald  G.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  AB, 
Middlehury  College,  1969;  PhD,  Brown  University',  1974 

Vatalaro,  Michael  V.,  Acting  Department  Chair  arui  Pro- 
fessor. An.  BFA,  University  of  Akron,  1972;  MFA, 
Alfred  University,  1976 

Vaughn,  Edward  A.,  Professor.  Materials  Science  and  En- 
gineering. BS,  Lynchburg  ("ollese,  1962;  MS,  Institute 
(.t  Textile  Technology,  1964;  PhD,  Victoria  University 
1  Manchester  (England),  1969;  CTEXT,  FTI 

\irgano,  Peter  J.,  Professor.  Packaging  Science.  BS,  1965, 
BA,  1965,  Rutgers  University;  ScD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1969 

Viktorova,  Irina  V.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor.  Mat/icmati- 
ail  Sciences.  MS,  Moscow  State  University  (Russia), 
1 977;  PhD,  Mechanical  Engineering  Research  Institute 
of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science  (Russia),  1983 

Voelkl,  Judith  E.,  Associate  Professor.  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Illinois  State  University, 
1979;  MS,  Indiana  University,  1985;  PhD,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University,  1989 

Von  Oehsen,  James  B.,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. Mal/iematical  Sciences.  BA,  1984,  PhD,  1991, 
Rutgers  Uni\'ersity 

Vosburgh,  Teresa  Dunn,  Lecturer,  English.  BS,  Boh  Jones 
Uni\ersiiy,  1997;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Vyavahare,  Narendra  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Pune 
(India) 

Wagener,  Earl  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
BS,  1962,  PhD,  1967.  Clemson  University 

Wagner,  John  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanicaf  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Buftalo;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1989 

Wagner,  John  R.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Ennronment.  BS, 
Muhlenberg  College,  1970;  MEd,  1972,  MA,  1976, 
Temple  University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1993 

Wagner,  Lisa  K.,  Director,  South  Carolina  Botanical  Gar- 
den. BA,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1976;  PhD,  Uni- 
xersity  of  California-Berkeley,  1983 

Wagner,  Thomas  E.,  Professor,  Biolo^cal  Sciences;  Adjunct 
Pro/cssor,  Chemistry.  BA,  Princeton  University,  1964; 
PhD,  Northwestern  University,  1966 

Wainscott,  Stephen  H.,  Assistant  Dean,  Honors  Program; 
Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  Saint  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College,  1967;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  Miami 
I  'niversity 

\\  akefield,  Jennie  E.,  Lecturer,  English.  BFA,  IVvston  Con- 
^crvato^y,  1977;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2001 


Waldvogel,  Jerry  A.,  Associate  Profesuir,  (.ienetics.  Bio- 
chemistry, and  Life  Science  Studies.  BS,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, 1976;  PhD.  Cornell  University.  1981 

Walker,  Gerald  J.,  Assisiant  Professtn,  Military  leadership; 
Major  U.S.  Arm>.  BS.  United  States  Military  Academy, 
1983;  MA.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1992;  MS. 
Kansas  State  University.  2000 

Walker,  Ian  D.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering. BS,  University  of  Hull  (England),  1983;  MS, 

1985.  PhD,  1989,  University  of  Texas- Austin 
Walker,  Joan  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1975; 
MS,  1980.  PhD.  1985,  University  of  North  C;irolina 

Walker,  Meredith  L.,  LectwrcT,  English.  BA,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1984;  MAEd,  Western  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, 1987 

Walker,  Miranda  Letitia,  Lecturer,  School  o/Accountanc-y 
and  Legal  Studies.  BS,  1990.  MPAcc.  1993.  Clemson 
University;  CPA 

Walker,  Nancy  Hilton,  Atssociate  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Emory  University,  1967; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1982 

Walker,  S.  Erwin,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1996;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1998 

Walker,  Terry  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Aigriadtural  and  Bio- 
logical Engmeenng.  BS,  1989,  MS,  1992,  PhD,  1997, 
University  of  Tennessee 

Waller,  Neil  G.,  Professm,  Finance.  BS,  1975,  MA,  1978, 
University  of  Florida;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1986; 
MAI 

Wang,  Gaofeng  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BSc,  1983,  MSc,  1986,  Nanjing  Forestry 
University  (China);  PhD,  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia (Canada),  1993 

Wang,  Samuel  M.,  Alumni  Professor,  Art.  BA,  Augustana 
College,  1964;  MFA,  University  of  Iowa,  1966 

Wang,  Zijun,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1993,  University  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy (China);  PhD,  University  of  Central  Florida.  2001 

Warber,  Adam  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Hope  C^ollege,  1993;  MA,  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, 1996;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  2002 

Ward,  David  A.,  Pro/essor,  Sociology.  BA,  Florida  Atlan- 
tic University,  1971;MA,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  University 
of  Florida 

Ward,  William  A.,  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics. BA,  1965,  MS,  1967,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Michigan  State  University,  1972 

Ward- Vaughn,  Virginia  L.  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  Accountancy  arid  Legal  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Ha- 
waii, 1982;  JD,  George  Washington  University.  1987; 
MPAcc.  Clem-son  University.  1995 

Warner,  Daniel  D.,  Professor,  Matherruitical  Sciences.  BS, 
1965,  MA,  1966,  Arizona  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1974 

Warner,  John  T.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Wake  Forest 
University,  1969;  ME,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  North  Caro- 
lina  State  University 

Warner,  Richard  D.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Eniironmcnt. 
BS,  Massachusetts  In.stituteofTechnokigy,  1966;  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  1971 

Watson,  Whitten  S.,  Leciurt>r,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BFA, 
Memphis  College  of  Art,  1991 

Watt,  Charles  K.,  Professor,  Materials  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Clemson  University,  1959;  MBA,  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Anned  Forces,  1972;  MS,  1973,PhD, 

1986,  George  Washington  University 

Watt,  Paula  J.,  Manager,  Clinical  Education  and  Practice, 
Joseph  F.  Sullitan  Center;  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
1993,  MS,  1994,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Clayton 
College  of  Natural  Health.  1999 
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Weatherford,  Carol  G.,  Asojciatf  hufctvir.  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS,  1972,  MS.  1973.  tJS.  1975.  Univmuy  of 
Cieorgi.i;  tJD,  North  C^iirolina  Stale  Univcmily,  1984 

Weatherford,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Prij/e<vir,  FamiK  and  Com- 
muniiv  Studies.  BS,  1972,  MEd.  1978.  University  o( 
tieorgi.i;  till).  North  Cjroliiiii  Stale  Univcr*ily.  1981 

Webb,  Charles  K.,  Assistant  I'rofessin.  Buirtxgituermg.  BS, 
Clemson  University.  1992;  PhD.  UnivetMiy  of  Utah, 
1999 

Weber,  Allen,  Adjunct  Professor.  Schimlofthe  Enitrimmenl. 
BS,  Brighani  Young  University,  I960;  MS,  UnivcrMty 
of  Arizona,  1962;  PhD.  University  ol  Ul.ih.  1966 

Weems,  Jerome  J.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professfrr.  Bio- 
logical Sciences;  Associaie  Director,  /niemal  Medicin*, 
Greenville  Hos/Mial  S\sum.  BA.  Rhodes  0>lleKe,  1977; 
MD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1981 

Wei,  Yanzhang,  Assistant  Professor,  Buihigicat  .Scicncej.  BS, 
Shenyang  Normal  College  (China).  1982;  MS.  Insti- 
tute of  Hydrobioli>gy  of  the  (,"hini-se  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (China),  1985;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1996 

Weigel,  Timothy  G.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Packagmg  Science. 
BS,  1984,  MS,  1991,  MS,  1996,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Instiiuie  and  Slate 
University,  2000 

Weir,  Julia  K.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Educatum.  BS.  North- 
west Missouri  State  University.  1962;  MEd,  Iowa  Slate 
University.  1990 

Weisenmiller,  Eric  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  CJraphjc  Com- 
munications. BA,  1993,  MT,  1995.  Georgia  Southern 
University;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University.  1999 

Wells,  Christina  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS. 
Temple  University,  1994;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1999 

Wells,  Gary  J.,  Professor.  Applied  Econorrucs  and  Statistics. 
BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1973;  ME.  1974, 
PhD,  1977,  North  Carolina  State  Unisersity 

Wells,  John  K.,  Lecturer.  Agricultural  Research.  BS,  1976, 
MS,  1983,  Clemson  University 

Welton,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  School  Director  and  Pro/cssor,  School 
of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Stiulies.  BA,  Anderson  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1982,  Louisiana  State 
University 

Wen,  Xuejun,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Biwngineering.  MD. 
Henan  Medical  University  (China).  1994;  MS.  Zhejiang 
University  (China),  1997;  MS,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1999;  PhD,  University  of  Utah.  2003 

Wentworth,  William  M.,  Pro/e.ssor,  Sixriology.  BA.  Indi- 
ana University,  1972;  MA,  University  of  Maryland, 
1974;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1978 

Werth,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  CinI  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  State  University  of  New  York,  1993;  MS.  1997. 
PhD,  1997,  Utah  State  University 

Wesley,  Kathryn  M.,  Assistant  Ubranan,  Cmiper  Uhrary. 
BA,  Northeast  Louisiana  University,  1977;  MLIS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi,  1997 

Westall,  James  M.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
D.ividson  College,  1968;  PhD,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

Wetsel,  Margaret  A.,  .Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  Indiana  University,  1978;  MS,  Ohio  State 
University,  1979;  PhD.  University  of  Tex.i.s- Austin.  1988 

Wheeler,  Alfred  G.,  Jr.,  AdjurKt  Pro/essor.  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Grinnell  College,  1966; 
PhD,  Cornell  Univeisity,  1971 

Wheeler,  Alfred  P.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BS,  Butler  University.  1969;  PhD,  l\ike 
University,  1975 

Whetstone,  Jack  M.,  A$s<xiaie  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Naiu- 
nil  Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1978,  CNenvson  University 

Whisler,  Bruce  A.,  Lecnirer.  Performing  Arts.  BS,  1982, 
MM,  1992,  Ball  State  University 


Faculty 


Whitaker,  Mary  Christina  Pennington,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  Clemson  University, 
1992;  MEd,  The  Citadel,  1999;  PhD,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 2003 

White,  Charhe  R.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1966;  MS,  Indiana  University,  1967 

White,  Curtis  D.,  Sr.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricuitura!  and 
Biological  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1980; 
MS,  1985,  PhD,  1988,  University  of  Missouri 

Whiteside,  William  S.,  Extension  Associatel Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Packaging  Science.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1986,  PhD, 
1999,  Clemson  University 

Whitwell,  Ted,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Horticul- 
ture. BS,  University  of  Tennessee-Martin,  1972;  MS, 
1974,  PhD,  1977,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Wicker,  David  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  BS,  1969,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  University 

Wicks,  Bruce  E.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1970,  MA,  1979, 
State  University  of  New  York-Brockport;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1986 

Wiecek,  Margaret  Maria,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
MS,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgy (Poland) 

Wiesman,  Daryl  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication 
Studies.  BA,  Northern  Kentucky  University,  1974;  MA, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  1976;  PhD,  Florida  State 
University,  2000 

Wiggers,  Ernie  P.,  AdjurKt  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1979,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Texas  Technical  University,  1983 

Wigley,  T.  Bently,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  For- 
estry and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977,  PhD, 
1981,  Mississippi  State  University 

Wilkinson,  Nancy  S.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Florida  State  University,  1963;  MEd,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1972 

Willand,  Jennifer  Roseanne,  Visiting  Instructor,  Political 
Science.  BA,  University  of  Connecticut,  1992;  MPA, 
University  of  Montana,  1994;  MA,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1997 

WilHams,  Calvin  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mat/iematicai  Sci- 
ences. BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1981;  PhD,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1987 

Williams,  Dwight  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ento- 
mobgy.  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979, 
University  of  Arkansas;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, 1984 

Williams,  E.  Leslie,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
1988,  MA,  1990,  Florida  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1997 

Williams,  Frankie  Keels,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technobgy,  and  Counsebr  Education.  BS,  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, 1974;  MEd,  South  Carolina  State  University,  1978; 
Eds,  1991,  PhD,  1996,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Williams,  James  Edward,  Lecturer,  Nationa!  Scholars.  BA, 
1995,  MEd,  1997,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Williams,  Marty  H.,  Director,  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram; Lecturer,  Management.  BA,  1975,  MEd,  1977,  EdD, 
2002,  Clemson  University 

Williams,  Rewa  Colette,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
1992,  MEd,  1993,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University 

Williams,  Sean  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1992;  MA,  University  of  Arizona,  1996; 
PhD,  University  of  Washington,  1999 

Williams,  Thomas  M.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Belk  W.  Baruch  Forest  Science  Institute.  BS,  1969, 
MS,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Minnesota 


Williamson,  Robert  E.,  Instructor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1964,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  1972;  PE 

Willingham,  Russell,  Instructor,  Languages.  BA,  Clark 
College,  1963;  MA,  Atlanta  University,  1966 

Willoughby,  Deborah  P.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Nursing.  BS,  1 976,  MS,  1 986,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Georgia  State  University,  1995 

Wills,  William,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professcn,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Fresno  State  CoUege- 
Bakersfield  Center,  1959;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, 1965 

Wilson,  Kathleen  K.,  Research  Associate/Professor,  Family 
and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  Moody  Bible  College,  1970; 
MEd,  Texas  Woman's  University,  1970;  PhD,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  1978 

Winchell,  Donna  H.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  1974,  MA, 
1976,  Florida  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1983 

Winchell,  Mark  R.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  1971,  MA, 
1973,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD,  Vanderhilt  Uni- 
versity, 1978 

Winters,  Alan  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Le- 
gal Studies.  BS,  1966,  MBA,  1970,  Northeast  Louisiana 
University;  PhD,  Texas  Technical  University,  1974;  CPA 

Wise,  Mildred  Alley,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Southern  Wesleyan  University,  1987;  MEd,  Clemson 
University,  1995 

Witte,  James  C,  Associate  Professor,  Soaobgy.  BA,  Beloit 
College,  1979;  MPA,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1981; 
MA,  1984,  PhD,  1991,  Harvard  University 

Wohn,  Mary  Jacqueline,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
Skidmore  College,  1982;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1990 

Wolak,  Francis  J.,  Associate  Dean  o/ Extension,  Field  Op- 
erations; Professor,  Agricu/tural  and  Biological  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1976,  PhD,  1981,  Michigan  State  University 

Wolf,  Jack  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Finance.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1991;  MBA,  Wake  Forest  University, 
1993;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  2000 

Wood,  Gene  W.,  Professor,  Forestr;y  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  MS,  1966,  PhD,  1971,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Wood,  Judy  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
mg.BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1992,  Virgmia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University 

Woodard,  James  D.,  Named  Professor,  Political  Science.  BS, 
Abilene  Christian  University,  1970;  MA,  American 
University,  1973;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1978 

Woodell,  Charles  H.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  1963,  MA, 
1964,  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1974 

Woodward,  Sandra  K.,  Lecturer,  Chemical  Engineering.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1967 

Woodward,  Steven  Paul,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA, 
Queen's  University  (Canada),  1985;  BAA,  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  University  (Canada),  1990;  MA,  1992, 
PhD,  2001,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

Woodward-Detrich,  Denise  C,  Director,  Rudolph  E.  Lee 
Gallery;  Lecturer,  Art.  BFA,  Wichita  State  University, 
1990;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1992 

Woolbright,  Nona  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
municatioru.  BA,  California  State  University-Chico, 
1983;  MS,  Central  Missouri  State  University  1986; 
EdD,  Clemson  University,  1995 

Wooten,  Thomas  E.,  Alumni  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BA,  Catawba  College,  1962;  ME  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 1965;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1967 

Worthen,  Wade  B.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  Bucknell  University,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1988,  Rutgers  University 


Wourms,  John  P.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1958, 
MS,  1960,  Fordham  University;  PhD,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity 1966 

Wright,  Brett  A.,  Department  C:hairand  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  1975,  MA, 

1976,  Morehead  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M 
University  1985 

Wright,  Julia  S.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1976,  Morehead  State  University 

Wueste,  Daniel  E.,  Director,  Rutland  Center /or  Ethics;  As- 
sociate Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA,  1976,  MA, 
1979,  University  of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  Washington  Uni- 
versity 1985 

Wyatt,  Douglas  E.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BA,  University  of  Tennessee,  1980; 
MS,  Vanderhilt  University  1985;  PhD,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1995 

Wyffels,  Jennifer  T.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biologi- 
cal Sciences;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences.  BS,  Bradley  University,  1991;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  2001 

Xie,  Yuan,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Professor,  Chemis- 
try. BS,  1978,  MS,  1986,  Suzhou  University  (China); 
PhD,  Shanghai  Institute  of  Organic  Chemistry,  1990 

Xu,  Xiao-bang,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  Tsinghua  University  (China),  1968; 
PhD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1985 

Yancey,  Kathleen  B.,  Director,  Pearce  Center;  Roy  Pearce 
Professor,  Professional  Communications.  BA,  1972,  MA, 

1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Purdue  University  1983 

Yarrow,  Greg  K.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1977;  MS,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1979;  DF,  Stephen  E  Austin 
State  University,  1987 

Yilmaz,  Umit,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  BArch,  1979,  MA,  1981,  PhD,  1988, 
Istanbul  Technical  University  (Turkey) 

Yin,  Jing,  Assistant  Professor,  Communicarion  Studies.  BA, 
Beijing  Broadcasting  Institute  (China),  1997;  MA, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  2000;  PhD,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  2003 

Yoon,  Tae-hee,  Adjunct  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  LLB,  Dong  Guk  University  (Korea),  1959; 
MPA,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  Connecticut,  1967 

Young,  Arthur  P.,  Campbell  Chair  and  Professor,  English 
and  Engineering.  BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1966;  MA, 
1968,  PhD,  1971,  Miami  University 

Yu,  Xianzhong,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Lalyang  Agricultural  College  (China),  1985;  MS, 
Changchun  University  (China),  1988;  PhD,  Ohio 
University  1998 

Zaczek,  Barbara  M.,  Associau  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
University  of  Krakow  (Poland),  1972;  MA,  1988,  PhD, 
1992,  University  of  Oregon 

Zehnder,  Geoffrey  W.,  Coordinator,  Integrated  Pest  Man- 
agement and  Sustairuible  Agriculture;  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Davis, 1976;  MS,  1980;  PhD,  1984,  University  of 
California-Riverside 

Zhang,  Dalun,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Educaticm.  BA, 
1983,  MA,  1987,  East  China  Normal  University  (China); 
MEd,  1994,  PhD,  1998,  University  of  New  Orleans 

Zhang,  Yanhua,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Beijing 
Normal  University  (China),  1983;  MA,  Chinese  Acad- 
emy of  Social  Sciences  (China),  1986;  MA,  1992,  PhD, 
1999,  University  of  Hawaii 

Zile,  Michael  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineermg.  BA, 
Knox  College,  1974;  MD,  Rush  University,  1977 
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l..o.lr> 


Zillantc,  George,  Adjunct  ProfcssDr,  C"()a<m(ciiim  Scit'ncc 
ami  MiiiuiKi'inent.  BArth,  South  Auscralian  Imiitute  of 
Tcchnoloyy,  1975;  MS,  University  ot  South  Austraha 
(AuMr.iha),  1997 

Zumbrunnen,  David  A.,  Warren  H.  C)«fii-l^i<Jc<;  Energy 
Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering.  BME,  University  ol 
Muinesota,  1977;  MSME,  1984.  PhD,  1988.  Purdue 
University;  PE 

Zungoli,  Patricia  A.,  Pro/essor,  Entomology.  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  1974,  MS.  1979,  University  i>t  Maryland; 
PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inslilule  and  Slate  Univer- 
sity, 1982 

FACULTY  EMERITI 


Acker,  Thomas  Waring,  /JS,  C'oiinty  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Ackerman,  Carl  Willis,  MS,  Professor  Emcrims  o/ Animal 
Sdcnce 

Acorn,  John  Thomson,  MFA,  Chair  and  Professm  Emeri- 
tus of  Art 

Adair,  Joseph  Henry,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritits  o/ Education 

A  Jdison,  Clarence  Lee  Benjamin,  MArc/i,  Professm  Emeri- 
;iiv  i)/t^)n,stn(cti<)n  Science  and  Management 

Aitken,  James  Bruce,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture 

Alam,  Khursheed,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences 

Albert,  Harold  Edward,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Politi- 
cal Science 

Albrecht,  John  E.,  PfiD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 
\'clerinar\  Sciences 

Allen,  Joe  Frank,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  o/Chemistr^i 

Allen,  Leonard  Ray,  PhD,  Pro/cssor  Emeritus  o/Ajjronom-y 
and  Soils 

Allen,  Robert  Max,  PhD.  Professor  EmeritiLs  of  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Alley,  Forrest  Christopher,  PhD,  Professor  EmeritiLS  of 
Chemical  Engineer! nj? 

Alphin,  John  Gilbert,  PhD,  Professor  Emcritm  o/ Agricu/- 
(ural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Alston,  Rowland  Poole,  Jr.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
EmeritiLi 

Anand,  Vera  Barata,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Engineering 
(ira/>hic,s 

Anderson,  Luther  Perdee,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 
and  Soih 

Armistead,  Myra  Ann,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  Libraries 

Arnold,  Edwin  Pratte,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/German 

Ashley,  Kathy  Littlefield,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Aucoin,  Claire  Russell,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Aucoin,  Clayton  Verl,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Bagby,  Sara  Ayers,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Eco- 

Bailey,  Roy  Horton,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  ofChem- 

Baird,  Betty  Evans,  MS,  County  Exieasiim  Agent  Emerita 

Balk,  William  Armstrong,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emenius  of  Ag- 
nadtural  and  Biological  Enginei-ring,  Edisto  Ex-perimcnt  Sta- 
tion 

Banister,  Robert  Allen,  MS,  Director  Emeritus  o/Coo/xra- 
me  Education;  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/ Engineering  Graphics 

Barlage,  William  Berdell,  Jr.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeri- 
tus. College  of  Engineering;  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering 


Bamett,  Bobby  Dale,  PhD.  Pro/e. 


oj  Poulln 


Barnhill.  James  Wallace,  MA,  Professm  E 

l()r\ 
Baron,  William,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementuso/( .nil Engin 

ing 


./His 


Barron,  Charles  Henson,  DSc,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  oj 
C'hemical  Engineering 

Barth,  Clyde  Lewis.  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/  Agricul 
tural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Bass,  Samuel  David,  Oiuniy  Extertsion  Agent  Ementus 

Bauld,  Nelson  Robert,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essinr  Ementus  o/ Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics 

Baumgardner,  Reginald  Andrew,  PhD,  Professor  Emen- 
ius o/ Horiicu/iure 

Baxter,  Ann  Webster,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emerita  o/Microhi- 
olog^■ 

Bayles,  Allen  Eugene,  EdD,  Extension  Asstxiate  Ementus 

Beard,  John  Nelson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering 

Beckwith,  William  Frederick,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering 

Behery,  Hassan  Mohamed,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Tex- 
tiles 

Bennett,  Archie  Wayne,  PhD,  Senior  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  EmcTitws  o/(jraduate  School;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Bennett,  John  Everett,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering 

Berger,  Leonard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

Beyerlein,  Adolph  Louis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Chemistry 

Biga,  Thomas  Michael,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Bishop,  Carl  Barnes,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/ Chemistry 

Bishop,  Eugene  Harlan,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Emeritus 
of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Bishop,  Muriel  Boyd,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Chemistry 

Black,  John  Olar,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and 
Soils 

Black,  Jonathan,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  o/Bioenginecring 

Blanton,  Lloyd  Houston,  PhD,  Acting  Head  and  Pro/essor 
Emeritus  of  A,gncultural  Education 

Bleser,  Carol,  PhD.  Calhoun  Lemon  Pro/essor  Ementa  of 
History 

Book,  Norman  Loyd,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management 

Bookmyer,  Beverly  Brandon,  PhD,  Professm  Emerita  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy 

Boone,  James  Edward,  BS.  County  Extension  Agent  Emeri- 

Borgman,  Robert  Frederic,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  ofFoixl 
Science 

Bosdell,  Francis  Alvin,  M/nEd.  Professor  Ementus  o/ In- 
dustrial Education 

Bose,  Anil  Kumar,  PhD,  Professm  Ementus  o/ Mathemati- 
cal Sciences 

Boswell,  John  Smith,  Jr.,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeri- 
tus 

Box,  Benton  Holcombe,  DF,  Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of 
Forest  and  Recreation  Resources;  Professm  Emeritus  o/ For- 
est Resources 

Bradbury,  Douglas  Wilson,  MSE,  Ahimni  Professm  Emeri- 
tus of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Bradford,  Garnett  Lowell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  o/ Ag- 
ricultural and  Applied  Ecimomics 

Brannock,  Durant  York,  Jr.,  MA,  Professm  Ementus  of 
French 


Brantley,  Herbert,  Phi).  HeaA  and  Pruje^un  fcmenim  o/ 
Park\.  KeiTeanon.  and  Tourism  Manaj(eineril 

Briscoe,  Ida  Carolyn,  EdI),  Pnilesun  Ementa  o/t.unuu- 
lum  tind  Insinulicm 

Brittain,  Jere  Alon:o,  PhD.  Pro/eisiir  Ementus  of  Hirru- 
culture  and  Integrated  Pest  Management 

BriK-k,  Julia  Ashley,  Counfv  Extensum  f)ireclor  Emenia 

BrsMtks.  Aflon  DeWayne,  EdD.  Profeatrr  Ementus  of  Cur- 
ruulumaiullmtriuwm 

Brown,  Bennie  Mae  Porter,  MEd,  C^ntnty  Eilensum  Agent 
Emerita 

Brown,  Carolyn  Scurry,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  of  Bio- 
chemistry 

Brown,  Farrell  Blenn,  PhD.  intenm  Dean  Ementus  of 
Cirailiuite  School;  Professm  Ementus  of  Chemistry 

Brown,  Thomas  M.,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Entomol- 
ogy 

Brown,  William  Glynn,  Jr.,  PhD.  Pro/ess/ir  Ementus  of 
Animal,  Dairy,  and  Vetenmiry  Scierues 

Bryan,  Edward  Lewis,  /)BA,  Professm  Emenius  of  Ac- 
counting 

Bryan,  Jones  Woodrow,  DV'M ,  Directw  Emeritus  of  Lnv- 
stoclc  Poultry  Health 

Buckner,  Sam  Levi,  EdD.  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction 

Bunn,  Joe  Millard,  PhD.  Chair  and  Professm  Eirurriius  of 
Agncultural  and  Biological  Engineenng 

Burch,  Elmer  Earl,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Busi- 
ness Administratiim  and  Maihematicai  Sciences 

Burkett,  Byron  Verner,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  of 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Det'el<ipment 

Bussey,  Marie  Martin,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Butler,  John  Harrison,  EdD,  Head  arul  Professm  Emeritus 
o/ Music 

Butler,  John  Kenrick,  Jr.,  DBA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Man- 
agement 

Byars,  Edward  Ford,  PhD,  Executive  Assistant  Emeritus  to 
the  President;  Professm  Emeritus  o/ Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Engineering  Mechanics 

Caley,  Paul  Cochran,  PhD,  Professm  Ementus  of  Indus- 
trial Ediuation 

Calhoun,  Richard  James,  PhD.  Alumni  Professm  Emen- 
tus of  English 

Campbell,  Alice  Young,  MS,  Count\  Extensum  Agent 
Emerita 

Card,  Edith  Bryson,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  of  Music 

Carpenter,  Earl  Thomas,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Emen- 
tus of  Agncultural  Education 

Carroll,  June  Langley,  BS.  District  Extension  Director 
Emeriiu 

Caskey,  Claire  Omar,  MA.  Pro/essor  Ementus  o/ English 

Castro,  Walter  Ernest,  PhD,  Professm  Ementus  of  Me- 
chanical Engineenng  and  Engineering  Mechajiics 

Cely,  Joseph  Eugene,  MS,  County  Extension  .Agent  Emen- 
tus 

Chaplin,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emenius  ofPhys- 

Cheatham,  Samuel  Augustus,  M.Ag.  County  Extension 
Agent  Ementus 

Chisman,  James  Allen,  PhD.  Professitr  Ementus  o/ Indus- 
trial Engineenng 

Cholewinski,  Frank  Michael,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emenius  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Christenbury,  Gerald  Davis,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of 
Affncullural  and  Biologicai  Engineenng 

Christenbury,  Joyce  Hvrol,  MEd.  Pro/ess<ir  Ementa  of 
Family  and  Youth  Deielopnu-nt 

Christoph,  Laverne  McKay,  .M.A.  Professm  Emi-ntus  of 
English 
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Faculty 


Claire,  Alison  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emerila  of  Accounting 

Clark,  James  Edwin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritiis  of  Civil  En- 
gineering^ 

Clements,  Stanley  Gordon,  Jr.,  Disimguishcd  Area  Coiml^ 
Agent  Emeritus 

Clinkscales,  William  Cherry,  EdD,  Assistant  Director  of 
Extension  Emeritus 

Coffeen,  William  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 
Engineermg 

Colburn,  Frances  Louise,  MLS,  Head  and  Lihruriun 
Emcrila  of  Circulation  Unit 

Cole,  Spurgeon  Northen,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Ementu.s  of  Psy- 
chology 

Collins,  Joyce  Smith,  County  Exiemion  Agent  Emerit<3 

Collins,  Thomas  Frank,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy 

Connor,  Anthony  Cooper,  MA,  Pro/es.stir  Emeritus  of 
Computer  Science 

Conover,  Richard  Allan,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Parks,  Recreation,  arid  Tourism  Management 

Cook,  Bruce  Farrell,  PhD.  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Bro„l<.s 
Center:  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 

Cook,  Wilton  Pierce,  PhD,  Pro/essorEmerititso/ Horticul- 
ture 

Cooledge,  Harold  Norman,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Architectural  History 

Copeland,  Jimmy  Bryant,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeri- 
tus of  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Pro/essor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociohigy 

Coulter,  Edwin  Martin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritiii  of  Politi- 
cal Science 

Cox,  Headley  Morris,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts ;  Professor  Emeritiis  of  English 

Craddock,  Garnet  Roy,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Agronomy  arui  Soils 

Crader,  Kelly  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

Craig,  James  Telford,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  A^cul- 
tural  arui  Biological  En,g!neer!ng 

Cranston,  Mechthild,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  o/ French 

Craven,  Ruby  Mae,  PhD,  State  Leader  Emerita  o/ Exten- 
sion Home  Economics  Programs ;  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Home 
Economics 

Crosby,  Margaree  Seawright,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Crouch,  James  Page,  EdD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Graphic  Communications 

Culbertson,  Carroll  Preston,  BS,  Extension  Regiorud  Di- 
rector Emeritus 

Culler-Hair,  Margaret  Ann,  MS,  Country  Extervsion  Agent 
Emerita 

Cunningham,  Bennie  Lee,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ag- 
ricultural Education 

Davenport,  John  Douglas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psy- 
chology 

Davies,  Brian  Ewart,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geologi- 
cal Sciences 

Davis,  James  Richard,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritui  0/ Account- 
ing 

Davis,  Rose  Jones,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Family  ami 
Youth  Development 

Davis,  Ruby  Sellers,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  History 

Day,  Frank  Louis,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Day,  Mary  Sue,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Deal,  Elwyn  Ernest,  PhD,  Assistant  Director  Emeritus  for 
Extetision  and  Research 

Dean,  Jordan  Arthur,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Modem 
DmgUiiges 


Dickerson,  Ottie  Joseph,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tits  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology;  State  Plant  Patholo- 


Dickey,  Joseph  Freeman,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Emeritus 
of  Animal,  Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Diefendorf,  Russell  Judd,  PhD.  McAlister  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Ceramic  Engineering 

Dillman,  Buddy  Leroy,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritw  <,f  Agri- 
cultural  and  Applied  Economics 

Dillon,  Charles  Ronald,  PhD,  Pm/essor  Emeritus  0/ Botany 

Dillon,  Howard,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emcrittts 

Dinger,  Dennis  Russell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Ce- 
ramic and  Materials  Engineering 

Dixon,  Marvin  Warren,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Mecharrical  Engineering 

Doruk,  Teoman  Kaya,  DEngi',  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Ar- 
chitecture 

Drew,  Leiand  Overby,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Engi- 
neering Technol(;gy 

Duke,  Albert  Link,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering 

Dukes,  Geraldine  Dorman,  MEd,  Extension  Kegi.mal  Di- 
rector Emerita 

Dunn,  Charles  Wythe,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Politi- 
cal Science 

DuRant,  John  Alexander  IH,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Entomology 

Durham,  Bill  Gravely,  MEd,  Pro/essor  EmeritiLs  of  Spanish 

Faddy,  Elvie  Fskew,  C.'ountv  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Eaddy,  Susan  Tomlinson,  BS,  DistinijMished  County  Agent 
Emerita 

Eargle,  Jesse  Claude,  MS,  Extension  Regional  Director 
Emeritus 

Edwards,  James  Leon,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 

Edwards,  Jane  Snipes,  County  Extensiim  Agent  Emerita 

Edwards,  Robert  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 
Science 

Efland,  Thomas  Daniel,  MS ,  Associate  Dean  and  Director 
Emeritus  of  Research  0/  the  Colkge  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry; Professor  Emeritu.s  0/ Textiles 

Eflin,  Robert  Dean,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Archi- 
tecture 

Egan,  Martin  David,  MS,  Professor  EmeritiL^  of  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management 

EIrod,  Alvon  Creighton,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Me- 
chanical Engineenng 

Ensor,  Janet  Elizabeth,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Epps,  Philip  Olin,  Area  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Epps,  William  Monroe,  PhD,  State  Pathologist  Emeritus; 
Head  artd  Pro/essor  Emeritus  ofPkint  Pathology  and  Physi- 
ology 

Eskew,  Elias  Benton,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 
and  Soils 

Eubanks,  Isaac  Dwaine,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  ofChem- 

Evans,  John  Stephen,  BS,  Head  Emeritus  of  Farms  De- 
partment; Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  and  Biologi- 
cal Engineering 

Ezell,  Dan  Odell,  PhD,  Associate  Director  of  Extension 
Emeritus 

Fain,  Charles  Clifford,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 
Engineering 

Fairey,  John  Edward  III,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences 

Falk,  Edward  Lockwood,  DPA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Plan- 
ning Studies 


Fallaw,  Jeralyn  Kirkley,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Fanning,  James  Collier,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritu.s  ofChem- 

Faris,  Jesse  Edwin,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus.  Intematiorud 
Programs  of  Agricultural  arui  Natural  Resources;  Head  and 
Professor  Emeritus  0/ Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  So- 
ciology 

Felder,  Herman  McDonald,  Jr.,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English 

Fendley,  Timothy  Thomas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Aquaculture ,  Fisheries ,  and  Wildlife 

Fernandez,  Elena  Gonzales,  BA ,  Professor  Emerita  of  Spanish 

Fernandez,  Gaston  Juan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Span- 
ish 

Fitch,  Lewis  Thomas,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Fitzsimons,  Frank  Lockwood  IH,  MS,  County  Extension 
Agent  Emeritus 

Foley,  Charles  William,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Ani- 
mal and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Fones,  Shelley  White,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  0/ Elemen- 
tary and  Early  Childhood  Education 

Foster,  Carolyn  Ezell,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 

Foster,  Ida  Marie  Sloan,  MSLS,  Librarian  Emerita 

Fox,  Richard  Charles,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritu,s  of  Ento- 
mology 

Franklin,  Joyce  Byrd,  MS ,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Frederick,  John  Arthur,  MS,  Count7  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Freeman,  Edwin  Armistead,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music 

Fuhr,  Donald  Lee,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Counseling 
and  Educational  Leadership 

Fulmer,  John  Patrick,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Horticul- 
ture 

Gable,  Paul  Kistler,  Jr.,  BA,  Assistant  Director  0/ Exten- 
sion Emeritus 

Gadson,  Tyron,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Galloway,  Elizabeth  Boyce,  EdD,  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professor  Ementa  of  Education 

Galluscio,  Eugene  Hugo,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psy- 
chology 

Garner,  Thomas  Harold,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Biological  Engineering 

Garrison,  Olen  Branford,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus  of  Agn- 
cidlural  Experiment  Station  and  Research  in  Agriculture; 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Gaskins,  Judith  Collins,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Geldard,  John  Francis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chem- 
istry 

Gettys,  William  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Gilchrist,  Ralph  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering 

GiUiland,  Bobby  Eugene,  PhD,  Special  Assistant  Emeritus 
to  the  President;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  arui  Com- 
puter Engineering 

Gilreath,  John  Atkins,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Physics 

Glick,  Bruce,  PhD.  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry 
Science 

Glover,  Judith  Lyles,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Godley,  Willie  Cecil,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus.  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences ;  Director  Emeritus ,  Agricultural 
Expenment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 

Goree,  James  Gleason,  PhD,  Centennial  Professor  Emen- 
tus; Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  En- 
gineering Mechanics 

Gossett,  Billy  Joe,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Science 
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(idswami,  Dixie  Ciooch,  MA,  I'ro/essor  tmcnw  uj  English 
(Jrabi-n,  Henry  WillinKham,  PhD,  /'ro/ivsMir  EmiTidts  o/ 

/'/IVMIS 

CJnidv.  C.  P.  Leslie,  Jr..  PhD.  R.  A.  liimcn  Prof.-san  hmcn- 

IKS  ()/  Eni'iroiimciiwl  EnRiTiivrmj^  and  Stifruc 
CJray,  Charles  Harmon,  BA.  ("oioil^  E.vrt'nsion  Ari'iu 

(iray,  Furman  Ray,  MS,  AssnciVm-  Pro/cssor  Emfri(w5  of 

.Aciimniiiij; 
CJray,  Gordon  Walter,  F.dD.  Dean  Emeritus,  Co/kge  ofEdu- 

Gregory,  Kay  Rish,  C"<iimt\  Evfcnsion  A^i')U  Emfriw 

Griffin,  Barbara  Jean,  MA,  /'ro/essor  Bmerira  of  Agricul- 
until  iiiu/  Ihohigiail  Eiijpiicvrinji; 

Griffin,  Deuel  Norton,  MAT.  Professor  Enurhius  of  English 

Griffin,  Randall  Parrish,  MS,  Professm  Emernus  of  Ento- 
mology 

Griffin,  Villard  Stuart,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  EmeritiLs  of 
r.eolofr, 

Haertling,  Gene  Henry,  PhD.  Bishop  Distinguished  Profes- 
M  ir  Emt'ritits  of  Ceramic  Engineering 

Hall,  Basil  Edwin.  MlnEd.  Pro/evsor  Emerim.s  of  Art 

Hamby,  John  Vernon,  PhD.  Professor  Emcriru.'i  of  Educa- 
tion 

Hamilton,  Max  Greene,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  ofHorti- 
adiure.  Edisto  Research  aiul  Education  Center 

Hammond,  Alexander  Francis,  MS,  Professcrr  Emeritus  of 
Engineering  Teehnolog^' 

Hammond,  Joseph  Langhome,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus 
I  if  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

1 1.Muilin,  Dale  Lee,  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Sci- 

t  l.irJin,  Thurman  Craig,  PhD.  Processor  Emeritus  u/Me- 
ihanical  Engineering 

Harris,  Carolyn  Martin,  MS.  Count>  Extension  .Agent 
Emerita 

Harris,  Maureen,  MZ-S,  Professor  Emerita  of  Libraries 

Harrison,  James  William,  Jr,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Hart,  Lillian  Blake,  PhD,  Pro/e.s.wrEmentao/Cumeulum 
(ind  /nstniction 

Harvey,  Lawrence  Harmon,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritius  of 
Agronom\  and  Soils 

Harwell,  Richard  Lynn,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  .Applied  Economics 

1  l.iM'iton,  George  Montgomery,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus 
;  ( ieolog^' 

H.ish,  John  Alex,  EdD.  Professor  Emeritus  o/ .Agricultural 
E./i(aiiion 

Haun,  Joseph  Rhodes,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  o/ Horti- 
culture 

Haymond,  Jacqueline  Landis,  PhD.  Professor  Ementa  of 
Forest  Resources 

Haymond,  Robert  Edward,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
.Mathematical  Sciences 

Hays,  Ruth  Lanier,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita  of  Biological 


Havs,  Sidney  Brooks,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus 
if  Eniomolog\ 

He;-,  Richard  Olaf,  PhD.  Professor  Emermu  of  Agricul- 
no.il  and  Biological  Engineering 

Helms,  Carl  Wilbert,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 

Hendrix,  William  Herlie,  PhD.  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Management 

Hendrix,  William  Judson,  MS.  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Hcnricks,  Donald  Maurice.  PhD.  Chair  and  Professor 
fiTMcriius  of  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 


Henry,  Louis  Lee.  PhD.  Projessor  Emeriiui  o/  Enj^bsh 

Hill,  James  Riley,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Etnerifus  of  Animiil, 
Duir^.  and  V'eteriiuirv  .Sciences 

Hitler,  Howard  Hugh,  MS.  County'  Extension  Ageiu  Emeri- 
tus 

Hillian,  Dannella  Valentine,  Counts  Exiension  Agent 
Emerita 

Hiolt,  Floyd  Berry,  Jr.,  BS .  C  ."ounly  ExieasiVm  Agent  Emeri- 
tus 

Hipps,  Opal  Shepard,  EdD.  Professor  Emerita  in  School  of 
Nursing 

Hite,  James  Cleveland.  PhD.  Alumni  Professor  Em.-riius 
of  Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics 

Hobson,  James  Harvey,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus 
ofChemistr^' 

Hochheimer,  Laura,  PhD,  Profe.s.wr  EmcTilaof  Music 

Hodges,  Barbara  Latimer.  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Holahan,  Ursula  Ann,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  H.mie 
Economics 

Holmes,  Paul  Thayer,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Holt,  Albert  Hamilton,  I'hD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Hon,  David  N.-S..  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Hood,  Clarence  Elam.  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Biological  Engineering 

Hook,  Donal  Delose,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritm  of  Forestry 

Horton,  Paul  Mackey,  PhD,  Professor  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Extension  Emeritus 

House,  Verne  Wasden,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 

Howell,  Nelda  Kay,  MEd,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics 

Hubbard,  John  William,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  .Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology' 

Hubbard,  Julius  Clifford,  Jr.,  MS .  Alumni  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Textiles 

Hudson,  Larry  Wilson,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ani- 
mal and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Hudson,  Mark  Richards,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

Hudson,  William  Garraux,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering 

Hughes,  Buddy  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Hughes,  Robbie  Blankenship.  EdD,  Professor  Emerita, 
School  of  Nursing 

Hunter,  Janis  Gerrard,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Emerita 

Hunter,  Orren  Franklin,  Sr..  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Textiles .  Fiher,  and  Polymer  Science 

Hunter,  Robert  Howard,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Vi- 
si«il  Arts 

Hurst.  Victor.  PhD,  Vice  President  Emeritus  of  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  L/nii'crsity;  Dean  Emeritus  of  tAe 
Graduate  School;  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Sci- 

Hutton,  Dale  Jovan,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Archi- 
tecture 

Idol,  John  Lane,  Jr.,  PhD,  .Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Jack.son,  Herman  Brown,  Jr.,  PhD,  Department  Head  of 
Plant  Industry  Emeritus 

Jacques,  John  David,  MPhil.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Archi- 
tecture 

Janien,  Jacob  John,  PhD.  Profes.'ior  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Sci- 

Jenkins,  Gloria,  MS.  County  Extcmion  Agent  Emerita 
Jensen,  Arthur  Kenneth,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education 


ohnKun.  Ruby  Carolyn,  MS.  ( ouno  hiii-nsn.n  Agenl 

Emerita 
ones,  Champ  McMillian,  PhD.  Prn/esvir  EmiTitut  «f 

,Agron..mv  and  Soils 
ones,  Emory  Valentine,  MS.  (.'ouniy  Exteiisum  Dneciur 

ones.  Jack  Edenfield,  PhD.  /'ri</esM»r  Einendu  o/  /'i;uijr» 
Science 

ones,  Jess  Willard,  PhD.  Msucuue  Dean  Emertiui,  Col 
lege  of  .Agricultural  Sciences,  Professor  Emcrilus  o| 
Agronomy  and  Smis 

ones,  JiK-  Kenneth,  BS,  Stale  Leader  EmtTiiui  uf4-Uai\d 
Youth  Deielopment  Pmgrams;  Professor  Enumtus  of  Ani- 
mal Science 

ones,  Thaddeus  Murdaugh,  BS,  Counry  Extension  A^eni 
Emeritus 

ones,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  MA,  C'ounty  Extension  Dn'ecliir  Emi-ntus 

ordan,  Johnny  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  EnuTitus 

osey,  James  Larry,  PhD,  /'rofessor  Ementus  of  Ciiil  Engi- 
neering 
Kanet,  John  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  ofManage- 

Keener,  John  Leroy,  Jr.,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Keese,  Lee  Shirley.  BS,  County  Eitenswrn  Agent  Emeniu^ 
Keller.  Deloris  Olivia.  Distinguished  County  Agent  Ementa 
Keller.  Frederick  Jacob,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Physu  ^ 
Kelly,  Mary  Ann,  EdD,  Professor  Erju:rita  of  Nursing  Sci 

Kenelly,  John  Willis,  PhD.  Alumni  Profess.^  Eme-ntus  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Kennedy,  William  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering 

Kinder,  Andrew  Jackson,  BA,  County  Extemi<m  Aj?ent 
Emeritus 

King,  Grady  Ansel,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture 

Kingman,  Alta  Randall,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Horn- 
culture 

Kingsland,  Graydon  Chapman,  Sr.,  PhD.  Professor  ErruTi- 
lus  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 

Kirkwot)d,  Charles  Edward.  Jr..  MS.  Professor  Emeritus 
of  .Mathemancal  Sciences 

Kissam,  John  Benjamin.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ento- 
mology 

Kline.  Ellis  Lee,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Microbiology 
and  Molecular  Medicine 

Kline,  Judith  Spiers,  MS.  Professor  Emerita  of  Family  and 
Youth  Development 

Kline,  Priscilla  Mackenzie,  Edf^.  Professor  Ementa  of  Nurs- 
ing Science 

Knapp,  Ronald  James,  PhD.  Alumni  Professor  Etrwritus  of 
Sociology 

Knox,  Sarah  Stewart,  BS.  Associate  District  Extension 
Ixader  Ementa:  Professor  Ementa  of  Hcrme  Economics 

Kopczyk,  Ronald  James,  MSEE,  Professor  Emeritus  f)f  En- 
gl neenng 

Kozma,  Ernest  Joseph,  EdD,  Professtrr  Ementus  of  Educa- 
tion 

Krohn,  Glen  Herbert,  PhD,  Assistant  Director  and  Profes- 
sor EnkTitus  of  Family  and  Youth  DeielopmcTit 

Labecki,  Geraldine,  EdD.  Dean  Emerita.  College  of  Nurs- 
ing; Professor  Ementa  of  Nursing 

LaFleur,  Kermit,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Agronomy  and 
Soils 

Lambert,  Barbara  Sherrill,  BS.  County  Evtensum  .Agnit 
Emerita 

Lambert,  Jerry  Roy,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  .Agncul- 
tural  and  Biological  EngiiU'eniig 
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FacultN 


Lambert,  Robert  Stansbury,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

H,su,r^' 
Lander,  Ernest  McPherson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Ahimni  Professor 

Emernus  of  History 
Lane,  Carl  Leaton,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Lane,  Samuel,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Larson,  Richard  Francis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sod- 

Lathrop,  Jay  Wallace.  PhD.  Pro/es.w  Emeritus  o/ Com- 
puter Engineering 

LaTorre,  Donald  Rutledge,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

LaTorre,  Jeuel  Gillam,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Lazar,  James  Tarlton,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy 
Science 

Leathrum,  James  Frederick,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritits  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Lee,  Daniel  Dixon,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 
and  Veterinary'  Sciences 

Lee,  Peter  Roald,  MArch,  Ahimni  Distin,^(ishe<i  Pro/essor 
Emeritus  of  Architecture 

Leemhuis,  Roger  Phillip,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/His- 

Lefort,  Henry  Gerard,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 

Engineering 
Lester,  Clarence  Martin,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Leuschner,  William  Albert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Forest  Resources 
Lewis,  Gordon,  Phf),  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic  and 

Materials  Engineering 
Ligon,  James  Teddie,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/Agricu/- 

tural  arid  Biological  Engineering 
Ling,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Math- 

cmatical  Sciences 
Locke,  Ernest  Lyie,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Long,  Jim  Thomas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical 

and  C'omfiuter  Enipneering 
Louderback,  Joseph  Girard,  PhD.  Professor  EmeritiLs  of 

Accounting 
Lovedahl,  Gerald  Grey,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Tech- 
nology and  Human  Resource  Dei'elopment 
Loyd,  Max  Ira,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerilits  o/Agnculturai  anci 

Applied  Economics 
Lukawecki,  Stanley  Michael,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Lumpkin,  Oliver  Reese,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Edu- 

cation 
Macaulay,  Hugh  Holleman,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor 

Emeritus  oj  Economics  and  Management 
Macy,  Jacques  Berr,  MAT,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  French 
Maertens,  Thomas  Brock,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Man- 
agement 
Manwiller,  Alfred,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Agronomy 

and  Soils ,  Pee  Dee  Experiment  Station 
Marbut,  Samuel  Alexander,  BS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/For- 

Martin,  John  Campbell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering 
Martin,  Mary  Virginia,  MA,  Extension  Associate  Emerita 
Martini,  Joseph  Albert,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Agronomy  and  Soils 
Marullo,  Nicasio  Philip,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chem- 
istry 
Marvin,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 
Mathews,  Andrew  Clark,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 
Mathis,  Lee  Terrell,  Jr.,  Distingtiished  County  Agent  Emeri- 


Matthews,  James  Edward,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Education ;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Matthewson,  Charles,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Construction  Science  arui  Management 

Maurer,  Donald  Edwin,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Indus- 
trial Education 

Mazur,  Anthony  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crop 
and  Soil  Ent'ironmenlal  Science 


Nance,  John  William.  BAg,  County  E 


Agent  Emeri- 


McClain,  Eugene  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 
Agronomy  aiul  Soils 

McCollough,  Joe  Lawrence,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Philosophy 

McConnell,  James  Calvin,  Jr.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

McCorkle,  Linda  Harris,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

McCormac,  Jack  Clark,  LU.  Alumni  Pro/essor  Emeritus 
of  Civil  Engineering 

McCutchen,  Alan  Johnstone.  CE,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Civil  Engineering 

McDaniel,  Martha  Huggins,  Area  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

McDowell,  Helen  Camp,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

McGee,  Charles  McKay,  Jr.,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
English 

McGregor,  Rob  Roy.  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ French 
anti  Latin 

McGregor,  William  Henry  Davis,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus, 
College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources;  Professor  Emeri- 
tus 0/  Forestry 

McKelvey,  John  Philip,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

McLaughlin,  John  Joseph,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

McLean.  Edward  Lee.  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economics 

McLellan,  Robert  Wesley,  PhD,  Chair  ar\d  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Parks,  Rccreaacm.  and  Tourism  Management 

McNatt,  Jo  Ann,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita  of  French 

Means,  George  Calvin.  Jr.,  MArch,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Architecture 

Menke,  Warren  Wells.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Man- 
agement 

Mercer,  Robert  Jack,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricul- 
tural Education 

Miller,  Ansel  Eldon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritiis  of  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Miller,  Donald  Piguet,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Miller.  James  Cleo.  Jr..  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader  Emeri- 
ti 

Miller.  Landon  Carl,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  ofHorticul- 

Miller.  Robert  Walker,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant 

Pathology  and  Physiology 
Miller,  Yvonne  Holliday,  MS,  Sta^Det'elopmenl  Specialist 

Emerita 
Mixon.  Robert  Floyd,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Moran,  Ronald  Wesson,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus. 

College  of  Architecture.  Arts,  and  Humanities:  Professor 

Emeritus  of  English 
Morgan.  Harvey  Eugene,  Jr.,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Industrial  Education 
Morr,  Charles  Vernon,  PhD,  Stender  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

Food  Science 
Mounter.  Clyde  Thompson.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Family  and  Youth  Development 
Mullins.  Joseph  Chester.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering 
Murrow,  Elizabeth  Jean,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 


Newton,  Alfred  Franklin,  EdD.  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Industrial  Education 

Nicholson,  James  Harvey,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Nolan,  Clifford  Newell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Nunnery,  Henry  Grady  III,  MAg,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Odom,  Stephen,  Jr.,  MS ,  C^ounty  Extension  Director  Emeri- 


Ogle.  Wayne  LeRoy.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ho 


Oglesby,  Frances  Madelynn.  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of 

Nursing 
Olive.  Edward  Fleming.  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Edu- 


0/  His- 


Owens.  Rameth  Richard,  PhD,  Pro/css(;r  Erne 
tory 

Owens.  Walton  Harrison,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Political  Science 

Owings,  Marvin  Alpheus,  PhD ,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  English 

Oxendine.  Laval.  MS,  Coutity  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Padgett.  Adrian  Lewis,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociobgy,  Pee  Dee  Research  and 
Education  Center 

Page,  Norwood  Rufus,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Services  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Palmer,  James  Howell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Palmer,  Merrill  Craig,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Pardue.  Fred  Eugene.  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Animal, 
Dair'*,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 


Pardue.  John  Cecile,  Jr..  BS,  Area  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Parks.  Clyde  Leonard,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ 
Agronomy  and  SoiLs 

Parks,  Thomas  Hon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educa- 
tional Leadership 

Pate.  Dove  Henry.  Jr..  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Tech- 
nology and  Human  Resource  Dei'elopment 

Peck.  John  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 
Science 

Pennscott,  William  Walter.  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education 

Perry,  Robert  Lindsay,  MME,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engi- 
neering Technology 

Pertuit,  Alton  Joseph,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hor- 
ticulture 

Pitner,  John  Bruce,  PhD,  Resident  Director  Emeritus,  Pee 
Dee  Research  and  Education  Center;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Platts,  Rebecca  Gaines,  BA,  County  Extension  Director 
Emerita 

Polk.  George  Merritt,  Jr.,  MArch,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Architecture 

Porter,  John  Jefferson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Tex- 
tiles ,  Fiber,  and  Polymer  Science 

Prevost,  Aileen  Sain,  MN,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 

Privette,  Charles  Victor,  Jr..  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Proctor.  Thomas  Gilmer.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
Ransom,  Rosa  Mitchell,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 
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Ray,  John  Robert,  PhD.  Pro/cssor  Emi'riti(.s  oj  Physics  arid 

Reamer,  Larry  Donald,  MS,  Professor  Emeritiu  ofFmestry 

Redmann,  Linda  Louise,  PhD,  Professor  Emerila  o/Fom- 
iK  <mJ  VoNt/i /\'(c-/(i()mfn( 

Reeves,  Calvin  Bright,  MS.  Professor  Emcritm  of  Dairy 
Saeme 

Rognier,  Ireland  Goldsmith,  MFA,  Professor  ErrvritiLS  of 
Visual  Arts 

Rhtxies,  Billy  Beryl,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  of  Horticul- 
ture 

Rhodes,  William  Hancel,  BS,  Suptrinteiidtni  Emeritus  of 
Sandhill  Ex/ifrimcnt  Sfation;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hani- 
culture 

Rich,  Linvil  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritiw  of  Eni'iron- 
!  iiw/  SvstL'tns  Engint't'Tiiifi 

K  i>  li.irdson,  Eleanor  Joyce,  MS.  Professor  Emerita  ofFam- 
.i^  liiiJ  Youth  Dexelopment 

Richardson,  Joe!  Landrum,  MS.  Professor  EmcTitus  of  In- 
dustrial Management 

Richardson,  John  Coakley,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spe- 
cial Education 
'      Ridley,  John  Davis,  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  ofHoractdtme 

Kile,  Lawrence  Albert.  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeriius  ofMath- 
,  iiumcal  Sciences 

Riley,  Barbara  Brunson,  Countv  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Risher,  Charles  Frankin,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poul- 
try Science 

Roberson,  Georgia  Taylor,  MEd,  State  4-H  and  Youth  De- 
velopment Coordinator  Emerita:  Pro/essor  Emerila  of  Home 
Economics 

Roberts,  William  Russell,  MS.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  4-H 
and  Youth  Deivlopmeni 

Robinctte,  David  Lamar,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  For- 
est Resources 

Robinson,  Lou  Johnson,  BA.  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Robinson,  Vernon  Lee,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest 
Resources 

Rogers,  Ernest  Brasington,  Jr.,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
A,qricu/lt(ral  Education 

Rogers,  Hilton  Vernard,  MS,  Head  Emeritus  of  Fertilizer 
Inspection  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 
and  Soils 

Rollin,  Lucy  Waddey,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Rollin,  Roger  Best,  PhD,  Lemon  Professor  Emeritus  o/Lit- 
.  i.uiire 

Rostron,  Joseph  Prugh,  MCE,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil 
Kiij,'iiieeniig 

Ros\s  al,  Leon,  MS ,  Director  and  Professor  Emeritus  ofNurs- 

Ruckle,  William  Henry,  PhD.  Professor  Emenius  ofMath- 

Liiuitical  Sciences 
Riidisill,  Carl  Sidney,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  ofMechani- 

CliI  E)igineering 
Rudowski,  Victor  Anthony,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

En;ilish 
Ruff,  William  James,  BS .  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Ruggles,  Janice  Camlin,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Ruppert,  Edward  Ernst,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  ofBio- 

loj^cal  Sciences 
Russell,  Linda  Latimer,  MEd.  Exterision  Regional  Director 

Emerita 
Russo,  Kenneth  John,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Archi- 

i^\'lurc 
R\an,  Daniel  Leo,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/ Engineering 

>  „a,.hics 
Sabin,  Guy  Edward,  MF,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Forest  Re- 


Savitsky,  George  Boris,  PhD.  Projessor  Emeritus  of  L'.hem- 

Sawyer,  Corinne  Holt,  PhD.  Professor  Emenia  of  English 

Schmittou,  Charles  Daniel,  EdS.  Professor  Emititits  of 
Technology'  and  Human  Resource  Deivlopmenl 

Schwartz,  Arnold  Edward,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus o/(iradu- 
ate  SchfK)!;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 

Schwart:,  Carol  Young,  MSN,  Professor  Emerita  of  Health 
Science 

Scott,  John  Marshall,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Screen,  Arnold,  BS,  Coimty  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Sellers,  Harold  Calvin,  BS/E,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Com- 
puter Science 

Senn,  David  James,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

Senn,  Louie  Hampton,  Jr.,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus  o/ Regu- 
latory and  PuWic  Sen-ice  Programs 

Senn,  Taze  Leonard,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Horticulture 

Seo,  Kenzo,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 

Shelton,  Carole  Anne,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Sheriff,  Jimmy  Don,  PhD.  Senior  Associate  Dean  and  Pro- 
/essor  EmeritiLs  of  Accountancy 

Sherrill,  Max  Douglas,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Shimel,  William  Alexander,  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader 
Emeritus 

Shively,  Jessup  MacLean,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Bio- 
chemistry 

Sias,  Frederick  Ralph,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering 

Simms,  John  Barber,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Simon,  Frederick  Tyler,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Textile 
Science 

Skardon,  Beverly  Norton,  MA.  Professor  Emeritus  of  En- 
glish 

Skelley,  George  Calvin,  Jr.,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Animal  Science 

Skelton,  Billy  Ray,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

Skelton,  Bobby  Joe,  PhD,  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  Emeritus 
of  Admissions  and  Registration,-  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hor- 
ticulture 

Skelton,  Thomas  Eugene,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Enlomolo.t^' 

Skove,  Malcolm  John,  PhD,  .Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics 

Slann,  Martin  Wayne,  PhD.  Chair  and  Pro/essor  Emeritus 
of  Political  Science 

Smith,  Claude,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Smith,  Chester  Roland,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  o/ Indus- 
trial Management 

Smith,  Daniel  Bruce,  PhD.  Professor  and  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Emeritus 

Snell,  Absalom  West,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeritus  of 
Agncultural  Experiment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering 

Snelsire,  Robert  William,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering 

Snipes,  David  Strange,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Geology 

Sowell,  Talley  West,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Spadoni,  Rosemary  Ann,  MSN ,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nurs- 
ing 

Spalding,  Robert  Emmet,  Jr.,  MS,  Extension  Associate 
Emeritus 

Sparks,  LeGrand  Mclver,  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  o/ En- 
tomology 

Spragins,  John  Diggs,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  o/ Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering 


Stafford,  Gciirgi-annc  Hatch,  County  Extimnim  Ageni 
Emenia 

Stanley,  Edward  Lemuel,  MS.  Pro/efj«r£meneu»«/M(M>i- 
ematual  Sciimcc 

Stanton,  Lynn  Arthur,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Agn- 
cultural and  Applied  Econrmiics 

Steadman,  Mark  Sidney,  Jr.,  PhD.  Alumni  Distmgutihcd 
Pro/esM/r  Eineriiin  n/  English  and  Writer  m  Residence 

Steiner,  Pinckney  ALston,  PhD.  Professtn  Errvrntus  of  Physics 

Stephens,  Robert  Lorin,  MS,  Counn  Exu-mion  Agem 
Ementus 

Stevenson,  John  Lovett,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus  o/ 
L'ndergraduate  Studies;  Director  Emenius  o/Hrmon  Pro- 
gram; Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks.  Recreatum,  and  Tour- 
ism Management 

Stewart,  Harry  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Errurriius  of  French 

Stillwell,  Ephraim  Posey,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Erruritus  of 
Physics 

Stockham,  James  Allen,  MFA,  Professtn  Emeritus  of  An 

Strange,  Sylvia  Fortner,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Strickland,  Deborah  Riley,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Sturgis,  Eugenie  Ventre,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementa  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Sullivan,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  MS,  Ubrarian  Emerita  of  Cata- 
loging 

Sutherland,  Milford  Hunt,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ag- 
ncultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Swanson,  David  Mitchell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Man- 
agement and  Economics 

Sweeney,  James  Napolean,  MA,  County  Extension  Dn-ec- 
tor  Ementus 

Swicegood,  Myrle  Lutterloh,  PhD,  Assistant  Director 
Emerita  o/ Extension  Home  Economics;  Professm  Emerita 
of  Home  Economics 

Syme,  John  Hutton,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Tainter,  Franklin  Hugh,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  For- 
est Resources 

Tanner,  Gloria  Ann,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 
Science 

Taras,  Michael  Andrew,  PhD,  Head  and  Pro/essor  Emen- 
tus of  Forest  Resources 

Taylor,  Charlotte  Murrow,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  o/ 
Counseling  and  Educarional  Leadership 

Taylor,  Mary  Lee,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Ementa 

Tesolowski,  Dennis  Gregory,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Deielopment 

Testin,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Pro/essor  Emeri- 
tus of  Packaging  Science;  Professor  Ementits  o/Biosystem$ 
Engineenng 

Thomas,  Frances  Petrie,  BS.  County  Extension  Agem 
Ementa 

Thompson,  Regina,  MA,  Professor  Emenia  o/ Nursing 

Thomson,  William  Russell,  MS,  Distinguished  County  Ex- 
tension Agent  Emeritus 

Tillinghast,  David  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Tinsley,  William  Allan,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  o/ Agn- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 

Titus,  Sylvia  Smith,  MA,  Professor  Ementa  o/ English 

Titus,  Terry  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emerims  of  Food  Sci- 
ence 

Todd,  Boyd  Joseph,  PhD.  Head  and  Professor  Emenms  of 
Industrial  Management 

Trent,  Buford  Earl,  MEd,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
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Trevillian,  Wallace  Dabney,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 

of  Commerce  ar\d  Indit^iry;  Pro/c'ssor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

Turk.  Donald  Earle,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Sci- 

Turner,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Com/)i(tL'r  Si ic'iut' 

Turner,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  jD,  Professor  Emeritus  oj 
Accounting 

Turner,  Raymond  Clyde,  PhD.  Almnrii  /)is(i)i,i;i(i-s/K'i:i  Pro- 
fessor Emeritia  of  Physics 

Tyler,  Thomasina  Cooper,  Dlsto^gulshed  (.'oiinly  Agent 


Ulbrich,  Carlton  Wilbur,  PhD.  Professor  E 


ofPhy 


Ulbrich,  Holley  Hewitt.  /'/,/).  Alwmu  Professor  Emerita 
ofEanumics 

Underwood,  Richard  Allan,  PhD.  Professor  Emernus  of 
English 

Usrey,  Malcolm  Orthcll,  PhD.  Pro/cssor  t'liuTiti.s  of  En- 
glish 

Vissage,  Wayne  King,  MS,  C'i)»7U\  Extension  A,i;ciu  Emcii- 

Voelker,  Evelyn  Cecilia,  PhD,  .Alumni  Professor  Emerita 
of  Art  and  Architectural  History 

Vogel.  Henry  Elliott,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Sci- 
ences; Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Von  Rosenberg,  Joseph  Leslie,  Jr.,  PhD.  Pro/cssor  Emcn- 
tus  of  Chemistry 

Von  Tungeln,  George  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Waddle,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Marketing 

Wagner,  Donald  Finch,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture 

Walker,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  <-/ An  and 
Architectural  History 

Walker,  John  Henry,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educa- 
tional FilKlkJdlioltS 

Walker,  Walter  Saxon,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poul- 
try Science 

Wallace,  Myles  Stuart,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Eco- 
nomics 

Wallenius,  Kenneth  Ted,  PhD,  Pro/cssor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Waller,  Robert  Alfred,  PhD,  Dean  Ementus,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts ;  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Wannamaker,  Patricia  Walker,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of 
Cerman 

Ward,  Carol  Marie,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 

Ware,  Robert  Edward,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 

Warner,  John  Robinson,  DF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Washington,  Russell  McCoy,  County  Extension  Agent 
Ememus 

Watkins,  Betty  Palmer,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Voca- 
tional Education 

Watson,  Katherine  Ramsey,  MMnth,  Professor  Emerita  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Webb,  Byron  Kenneth,  PhD,  Dean  an^  Director  Emeritus 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Biological  Engineering 

Webb,  Carol  Johnson,  Associate  Dean  r;/ Extension  Ementa 

Webb,  Hugh  Weyman,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  of  Building 
Science 

Webster,  Henry  Wise,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Ani- 
mal, Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Weir,  Eldon  Lee,  EdD,  Professm  Etneritits  of  Graphic  Ctmi- 
municadons 

Wells,  Amos,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Aj?ent  Emeritus 

Wells,  Mae  Edwards,  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 


Welter,  John  Finlay,  MS,  i'rofessor  Emernus  of  Poultry 
Science 

West,  William  Elmer,  PhD,  Chair  and  Pn;fessor  Ememus 
of  Industrial  Educaticm  and  (.hafihic  Communications 

Wheeler,  Richard  Ferman,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emen- 
tus of  Animal  Science 

White,  Donald,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 

White,  Mervin  Forrest,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociol- 
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Plant  Pathology,  37,  183 
Plant  Physiology.  183 


K^SC.  183 

Political  Economy  C^mceniraiion.  72 

Political  Science,  37,71,72,  183 

Political  Science  (Teaching  Area).  100 

Polymer  and  Textile  Chcmisiry.  91,  185 

mRT.  185 

Portuguese,  185 

Postbaccalaurcate,  1  5 

Pi»ihumi>as  IVgrees,  27 

Poultry  Business  Cimcentracion,  45 

Poultry  Science,  37 

Preallicd  Health  (see  Prerehabililaiion  Sciences) 

Pre-Business  Program,  66 

Premedicine  (see  Preprofessiimal  Health  Studies) 

Pre<xcupational  Therapy  (see  Prerehabiliiation  Sciences) 

Prepharmacy,  5 1 

Prephysical  Therapy  (see  Prerehabilitation  Sciences) 

Prephysician  Assistant  Program  (see  Prerehabilitation 

Sciences) 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies,  51 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies  C^mcentration,  104 
Preprofessional  Studies,  38 
Prerehabilitation  Sciences,  52 
Prerequisites,  26 
President,  University,  6 
President's  List,  28 

Preveterinary  and  Science  Concentration,  43 
Preveterinary  Medicine,  52 
Probation,  Academic  (see  Q>ntinuing  Enrollment 

Policy) 
Product  Development  and  Merchandising  Emphasis 

Area,  92 
PrcxJuction  Emphasis  Area,  39 
Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts,  63 
Professional  Golf  Management  Concentration,  107 
PRTM,  178 
PSYCH,  186 
Psychology,  37,  73,  186 
Psychology  (Teaching  Area),  100 
PTC,  185 

Public  Administration  Concentration,  73 
Public  Policy,  37 
Public  Policy  Concentration,  73 
Purpose  of  Catalog,  7 


R 


RS,  188 

READ,  187 

Reading,  187 

Readmission  of  Former  Students,  1 5 

Real  Estate  Emphasis  Area,  39,  69 

Redfem  Health  Center,  23 

Refund  of  Fees,  1 7 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion  Program,  105 

Registration  Requirements  (Engineering),  78 

REL,  188 

Relational/Cultural  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  56 

Religion,  37,  188 

Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  62 

Repeating  Courses,  26,  (see  also  Academic  Redemption 

Policy) 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  10,  (see  also  Aenxspace 

Studies;  Military  Leadership) 
Residence  Requirement,  Graduation,  27 
Residence  Halls,  16,  (see  also  Housing) 
Residence  Status  (see  Resident  Classification) 
Resident  Classification,  18 
Resident  Tuition  and  Fees,  18 
Returned  Checks,  16 
Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees.  31 
ROTC,  66,  (see  also  Reser\e  Oft'icers  Training  Corps) 
Rural  Six  iology,  188 
RUSS,  188 
Russian,  188 
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SAT(seeAdmi^Mon) 

Scholarships  (see  Financial  Aid) 

Scholastic  Aptitute  Test  (see  Admission) 

School  of  the  Arts,  55 

School  of  Design  and  Building,  55 

School  of  Education,  94 

School  of  Humantitics,  55 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society,  38 

Science  Emphasis  Area,  92 

Science  Programs,  83 

Science  Teaching,  96 

Screenwriting,  38 

Second  Baccalaureate  Degree,  38 

Secondary  Education,  97,  189 

Services  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  7 1 

Single  Student  Housing,  23 

SOC,  189 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science  Programs,  66 

Social  Science  Requirement  (General  Education),  33,  34 

Social  Services  Emphasis  Area,  74 

Sociology,  38,  74,  75,  189 

Sociology  (Teaching  Area),  101 

South  Carolina  Residence  (see  Resident  Tuition  and 

Fees) 
SPAN,  191 
Spanish,  62,  99,  191 
Spanish-American  Area  Studies,  38 
Special  Education,  101,  192 
Special  Student,  15 

Sport  Management  Concentration,  108 
Sport  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  7 1 
Statistics  Emphasis  Area,  88 
Student  Affairs,  6 

Student  Records  (see  Academic  Records) 
Student  Responsibility,  7 
Student  Services,  23,  39 
Study  and  Work  Abroad,  9 
Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program,  74 


Teacher  Education  Programs,  94 
Teaching  Areas 

Biological  Sciences,  96 

Earth  Sciences,  96 

Economics,  97 

English,  98 

History,  98 

Mathematics,  99 

Modem  Languages,  99 

Physical  Sciences,  97 

Political  Science,  100 

Psychology,  100 

Sociology,  101 
Technical  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  71 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development,  102,  193 
TEXT,  195 

Textile  and  Fiber  Science  Emphasis  Area,  92 
Textile  Chemistry  Emphasis  Area,  92 
Textile  Management,  91,  92,  195 
Textile  Specialties  Emphasis  Area,  92 
Textiles,  38 

Textiles  Concentration,  61 
THEA,  196 
Theatre,  38,  196 
Theatre  Concentration,  64 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Concentration,  108 
THRO,  193 

Tiger  Stripe  Account,  16,  22 
Tourism  Concentration,  61 
Tours  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 
Transcripts,  28 
Transfer  Students,  1 3 

Transfer  Credit,  13,  24 

State  Policies  and  Procedures,  13 


Travel  and  Tourism  Concentrati 
Trustees,  University  Board  of,  6 
Tuition  and  Fees,  16,  18 

Admissions  Deposit,  15 

Application  (see  Applic 

Auditing,  16 

Board  Plans,  16 

Faculty  and  Staff,  16 

Family  Housing,  16 

Full-time,  16 

Graduate  Assistant,  16 

Health  Fee,  16,  23 

Housing,  16 

Laboratory,  16 

Late  Enrollment,  16 

Part-time,  16 

Refund  of,  17 

Residence  Halls,  16 
Turfgrass,  38,  52 


tion.  Admission) 


u 


University  Governance  and  Administration,  6 
Urban  Forestry,  38 


Veterans,  Educational  Benefits,  22 

Vice  Presidents,  6 

Vision  Statement,  8 

Visitors'  Center  (see  Campus  Visits 

Visual  Arts,  64 

Vocational-Technical  Education  C^i 


ind  Tours) 


w 


WEB,  196 

WS,  197 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology,  38,  53,  196 

Withdrawal  from  Courses,  24,  25,  (see  also  Dropping 

Classwork) 
Withdrawal  from  the  University,  28 
Women's  Studies,  38,  197 
Writing,  38 
Writing  Intensive  Requirement,  33,  34 
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